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INTRODUCTION. 

There jar© many biographical books in Arabic by eminent 
authors. The one I bring to notice 'is a unique manuscript. 
The author has divided this work into centuries, and the cen-, 
turies' again into decades, each of which contains, in turn, the 
dates of ^ death, etc. of noted men in chronological order. The 
biography has been brought up to 807 a h. (a.d. 1404), after 
which some useful information are given ' wdth regard to the 
Traditions of the Prophet. The author is Abu al-‘ Abbas 
Ahmad B. Hiisayn B. *Aii known as Ibn al-Kliatib al-Qusantini. 
I have not been able to discover any thing concerning the 
life of the author in any biographical work, but from the peru- 
sal of this treatise it seems that he belonged to a respectable ; 
family. His gra.ndfatlier was first a Khattb for some, time' and -^ 
then a Qdzl : he resigned Ms post and died in 7B3 a.h,- (a.d.,; 
1332). His father was &ho a> Khatib, and his death occurred: In 
750 A.H. (a.d. 1349). The author visited foreign countries for 
Hie acquisition of knowledge. ' He was the pupil of many emi- 
nent scholars. At Cordova he read with Siaikh Mohammad B. 
Ahmad al-Sharif, at Morocco with Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, 
at Tunis with Abu al-HasanB, Muhammad in 777 a.h. (ad. 
1375), and with others. At the end of the book the author 
■ has enumerated all his writings, but unfortunately the copyist 
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Abu Tabir *■ Moliammad B. Ibrahim al-Kurdi al-Maclanl has 
mentioned only one book by the author entitled Taqnh 
Dalalah fl Shark ar-Risalah, in four volumes. 


1 Abo Tahir Muhammad B. Ibrahim al-KurdI a!-M,aclaal was a 
l:.wu...ned and pious man of Madina. He died in a.h. 1145 (a.b. 1732). 
For particulars of his life see Wall Allah DiIllavi^s Insan ml-'Afn fl 
wicwha^ihh al-Maramuyn^ p. 13. 



• I ^ ^ ^ ^ , . 

^ j ^xIasus ^jsi ^^io (Jf ^1 ajl«.^l j 

^»^5j.-«Mi,lf t>»iaj i/of «, '^^jS J &$yh ^isiijJl CibjAlf 

^Ri,«,lf - (J^j} ^^Ua^sI „ (J.:x^| b^_^/0 ^jW fcAp, Cf^wjdSSW? « j 

OJjj i«6>^ ■” ^^6 mjw5&. 

^4.£&>,| i ^ i f — ^Hiiaxlf ^/oi^fiif ^jj^^3xxj| ^ 

ailo cijUaj is^ yfcb , 

&l^xh J ^t20,,&SUii»£l^ Ci^4»^ - }j>*^ ijf^ ^ «» ^Jp^l 

^ia a^-p ^ ^ v^ilUl <^.Aftj ^xssu 4-^jl^jf 

- Mav^su^U 45 -i aiiM4.asu ^iaai - ^l^ilf 

«*^it ^ ^jX>^ ^ - ^UA*i| ItXtf^ ft>,.^^snJf m. ^IXiJt ^Ujj filj^t 

# j* 0 j|f 

^/o <£«s^4>su 0 iXijdx» c-SX^a^Jf 1^1 |♦.b!f ----« <jUX^ 

« I^LUb JKif |(>A i!#Jlk^ aJfj^f 4 ^ 5 !^ ois^ * ^f^|^Ul«lf 

’^AijtiKll p . aiii^ j - jtixsxl ^/o aUf sWt 

^ ^ixJi jf . i 

pA^ f (>>XCi iui^J J^fts - iixjpvi^} ^W^if ^U'f |,^I* j f «Xa..f JJ - a«^lwJf 


« aiJf (J^^l/® is^j xi,.^Aif iX#a.f 4^ iXi^Bwo 

* aJl^^^Ass aj^A« oiha^sspuj^ j>ji.j ^**ha5i.)f 

^K:k ajiXs xi-XAjf J 
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aiif j A‘i^ ^ Ji}f i-w j g^Wf 

J 3 ^ CJ*'^ J"#'^ 45^ 

^ <X3.»n« ^iJf J 

c’:' cm' ^'3 J i>ji3^'‘^^ J ^ " [g (J^ 3 

^^3 |^ji-4i..Ssk^- f w>.&-£' A ^ id^A-Uj ^ Aa.'**5 Cjlfi®^ 

l.^J© f ' <Xji.Sfl'<3if ^iSii. I y^- ^ (XX>*>«i> ^ iIjIA.'MS ^ -w»«|j.ZS». ^ (iXA'iiJto 

,% ^5.^4»S^f a^lif 

iXW (juii i J V'^^j 

^■^jf ^3.*<ws *.^XJ ^AiXA^ ^ qj«^w.<P y 

3 <3CArti«} i^lJaastJl *^Ju <X<\^il!2i»« ^ ^ 

&>X**^ •mI-'-A) ^ •kwrA.K.i AAJKaO CI.AA3jj,l^ 

^Avi (kkfic i^A'® *'''>-^AJ ^Xrt.^^iip Ci«*-A®^>5 ^ ^ »*ii*''>*S 

Oi^J ^ <Xa-w 5 'J>AJ tK4*lA» ^ i^^'^'''’^'’^ 3 

# ^t!t y ^^Ia» ^ 0<w <X.A.vo ,Ii^®lJf 


cuAiy <>aa« ;^j| tai ij^S'jJr^i ^^ixlf ^li l 
cl^A5y ^Jf ^xiij 

Jb Ai{ jM<i> 4jf| lyi t>J«t-'«. <3;:sa,j^G . LS 3 ) 3 ^^m>, 4 ’^ y 

j&jf caaLo l^.b. ^J^ 3 (jcjy^i^’^ ,AsM^ 'i:!>ym ' 'C:Ai^ 

.. ■ gj ■ 

aj3»_^j &5Uy .J^l ,.^^b Jlisf ail ^3 ^^a][ j.4.js 

# l.(e;'}:4i4fe ^JiyMj ilyM. (Jj,f l^j:f J 
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a} I 

i^^JI aSlj! ^ ^J)i\ 

‘^J'^ J ffllDf Mx^jI 4>.VC ^ 

^Js>> J ^Jj (M-J J iSA)U ^Jf ^5ii J 

^-.^U ^,j ^jj eiJdS' J ^j^sR^fi^yxi ^Jij- 45 V J 

* 4£iJ<Si j5 


1 ■ « ■ 5 jU!^ jLiWi Ij&^W 

tXA-'o'i 4g-^ I &X^ f 

ij^y^ ^ 4>.A.wif Jl;lb iXXms (J.4;x ^Jf 

j^t:' .<>aaa« <^jirx «®ilf(^^ J ^j^c ^jJ Ax^ ^Mjijf j 

(3'^'^ (^f"* ti ijs^y^J^ «i'.^ (3,^ s«sJijt^ ^ 

, ,_ ijw 

4,p ^ ^ ^ Ax}'tX>iJ| 1^^*! ^ ^J^AO ^ L**;» nS.V^wO ^ ^^ijiJCi 

|*j^J 3*^^ 4£>ili3i' ^ ^ ^ infl 


«' 


&lif ^^5^ A/oUiX, 


^).^-aA^ ^ t\j*,-w 4 ^J,-C ^JijUi ^lij 1 ^* 0 ^ t^l/O ^ W***^; 

3^*^ J ^A4-^Av.4*if .<>A^' _C1>!‘'^ i&ljf 45^J| jf4-'^^ 


^ap.wa3t ' j^jUj <3iJiij" diilio. i:)^^ 
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I ^aIIaJ I I 

^ ^ is^s j 

iitJi 

^.) (&'iJj i!Xi>& { SJti'A ^ ^ ^A-vi |%i1aa9 ^ ( ^1a£? 

&,X/^ ^jj-.v! ^ I ^ ^ I I ^ i >^ ) ^ ^^M./Mi/0 ^^ji j^tlj f cSkAiP ^ AAljiti lA-!^ 

4llMA«lCi<<l£S>j| A Cl'"? Cup'^*^ A Ci*r- 

<?lljf ^li} 3 CL-^h* 3 ‘•'^A'V^ 

^ ^ AAva i&Ai? <?ili| (JS'^'^ CL^"? 

AfS^jiAask A ilf? ^Ax^jf ^ AC£ f K3*^^’ 

i><4SSX,'0 ^ &il^-vi «^lj} 4AA^ c£li<i^> y CL''?t'^‘^jJ ‘^*^' 

A.V'MJ ^ 1 ^ j -Aiilii ^ ^A»o J ^1^ f JxAAJS Ci^"^ ^CBcliJw 

A vSijji^i cl^"? a ‘-^^' (jj^ ^ \jj‘’ii^'^ 

fjgS ^ t^SA«"0 ^^itjs^ ^ Ci-^'h''^'^ 3 SkXm ,j»jL\,''*si Cl'"?^ 

^ AAw 3 A.tl^| ^X-'M ^ ^X-i^WiJf nAjj-vij c^Aiw^j f ^i>jii 

SiUii Sj^Jii 

elCA^i A ^ ^A-v» f C-^? ‘■^AP.^ 

j iiX'^ ^^lAai^l ii^l^u/o ^^aci../o is^3^ > CL^f.^0' 3 cl*'«''''^ 

J, 5fy y-^ x$^y j k3-^ 3j^^' J 

C5'^'^ ^},M»2KV.jf A' 3 ‘XA'V^ CLvilj <Ay, ,^5j^J :■ ■^' 

*^AaAS 

Ml'O <Sa.^ j j.cl:Lh cuji: y . J 
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■■ ' ■ 

^^3 iiwjf j j 

^ I clL(*»v'L^i<<Afci I JSji ,w^ji 

tVv-^i ‘Xan.ijsj.jf 

^ C5"^ l^Siii^.J ^ ^XAims ^ '•j'C ^Xv,:- ^ ^ 

J ‘'^3^*'-^ ^ 5 A.v.iAif 

J ^0ih.x Jl o.rJ jKf^vo ^ ^<CsX£^ 'i^^-'^ i£ijj.j jj 

J v^l.^.'^j (iyilfik. y j^maJ i^JS^SSkf^ 

^ ■ ^(AJ^Aoi (^■?f tXj^A/C ^ ^S^fJ 

JlWi i^aC dJeA^i! ytx)l 

J |ji^»J t..^ tlagVAflj f ^ ^ ^Jjl y^Ji,<w9 _y JJi 

^ ^ <XAaCi ^ ^9f ti>Ai5 ^Syi J 

^yl*!) S.S.M ■_ftjlisJb (_^l^ (^' is-lJl OJ^ ^=sv)| j^,-' ^tjr'^ 

«>* 

i^UJl ^.<3 dtA-cUil ^^isil 

^ ^ «X-'wwi ^ LS"'^ i--;^3sii»S^f; cAA.C 

I 4.AAsf ^X)f uSUA3j^'i ^ ' li4"§'A*i' ^ <X.A/y«AJf ^ 

,: # : Wi ^ i c^.sn.^)b t^*«3 ^ ^-an-Jf ^ 
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J;ijf J j4*itA-c Odj 

A.W aU} dAC 

w^ist-ah ^jrJ t^4^ssx,/Q ^ ^ C5^^ 

AAa*3i ^y$i.iM^} ^X--'^ ,.*^.'{ 4 .^ A.V.<j*a iw^itj; ^■? f (XXff 

4 ^'^ aljf j»-y£> ^jgSfj ^ ^ ^g^ da)>f ^A»ms i;^g i Jt A>ol/o| 

iiUl S^lUit 

'«*c _5"^ ^ ws» Li ^ d»^ ^ <wv»'l f dj®>^ d^fSSs.j'Ci 

3 iiJ'^ (Jxiiiaif j.jf 

^OnU dAfcf ^XJ ^ (j;*^) Ajlsx^jf j.^f ^ 

uu 

10 ^ ^>4»i<0 

# ^4iis^ l^wiSk j 

^^jA*jl;tl! ^ ji»^| f(,4a»]l (J,«ii 

.. • « •• «•■ '^11 0 •» 

(^,'''6^'^'^ __5 dX-AAS i^X--««4,jf ^ dX^AAa ^ 

IAa^Xi ^‘j'AAAyiw.J dJ^^'O uj^AS" ^5 ^ 

Jl9_^ tn-h^^ J tCljd4.lb j isMiL 

iXMA Ufyf Jf^il' ^L: i}\J^ ^^» j^iiJ^i dJ J Jsii^if 1^5'dJ 
Ui'^ 3 j''**^'^!'^^ J*h‘®‘^ ClJ''?^ 3 kirf dA3*4v«i ^ 43'*^'^ 3 

cJ ^ ^ _3 ^X'WS ^iJlSJlJl J 3 J3A'^^’|3 ^ ^Miv^ ^XAaAS 

, j^jd4g2w. ^Amj Q^XJjcXAf ij9^^ 3 3 CD'**;^'^^ ff £^jyd..S!».f <XAa« 

* ^xiAflJ} '(^^jol.f^ ^li5 4^.jdsxjf i{4.3f yS'f' ^ djUj 
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^ ^ ■“ (^‘' M <«S^SItiA0 j ^ 4 A»w 3 

0 ;j^A.w ^/!5 aUI J 3 il)^. 

-■^ dSW j 

^ d,CAA 5 R,-^f i^vi 

^asf wi ^ ^ ■c)'^^ 

^^AA-if sSAaw ^ ViiJ^““*"^' J? ^Xm iiS^l^Jf ^ 

|^^^l^i ^5 ^ (3^'^ 3 3 

^ ^■<^A£' &awJ ^ c^jliSTVAfilf IA)^ ^ 

^>**AfC j,i^ _y «S.4.l2.*ij \.^j ■'.iSj.Ajf i^i J 3 _3 iIaj^* 0»4«g.lf 

f j^4iiJ jj J>.^'^•^' J) ijjf^ LS^ tlJ*“«'^ *** 

^aU^j j ^xlc aJJi '^^^3 c 4 “^* J _3 

^ CIA-^ SA^ cX.Aa ^5 ^ <Xi’-^ ^*c\, 9 .} I ^^,j'‘^ ^ f''^ ^ 

^ 4^^-''*^^ <Xxa« aJJ? ijJi (^^Jj-^^svif 4 _^a is’^J^ ^ 

fif J-A-C 4^ti jis j ih^ j.Aj ^ 

^if 45! 4 *^ is^'^ J 

iiJliJ! iJJl 

♦* 

&).MS i,1«a<*A fiihxs: ^ ^ ^ ,g.(> A. I <&Xaai. {jJ^, 

^,j d!4.iA« ^if ^Sj'S J J^.G^ iS^J'^ J aSi/O j 

4 ^ 5 ^i (^•^^'^if jxsix: ^ aj^ jjjf; ^ aSlxj ^ aii^s ci^'® tir^f 

aSl/0^ sjiAA'i <xi.vi ^ ^jjw'tAc i^jSkX^ &/Oj^ii f£l)^f aSlxs ^ 
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«X J I/O ji ^.V'W'3 3 ^ '■a) I ^jf ^ j»J f t2)*AJ3 igS^,3^ 

J 1^. LS^y-^ ^ LS^ -/ ^ 


jEJUJI JEjIJi ^w5 Sj.w*j! 

iS^y Aljf ^Jlj. ^j! ^,J ^Jc 

kw>A!si| ^ Lj <Sa^/ 0 ^ jiJ ^ »X3 i/o ^ ^<wiiO 

^xaciAAjf^ij Cl)'^ JJ 4_5>^1 J 

C5^ A^jf ikft'^J yiti l^iif ^ jj |i|i^#%Jl3 

|(ii^it3C\,f| &XwJ f J5(ii^ ^3 ^ (jlJ* '*■ j&'-rtAfc.J 

« ■'*0 

^jC^] (^^-*=^31 JX-vi cu^ ys J 1 Jj.^iff (^:' J 

4j!^- ^ y LO"! 

^ <X-V<^ ^ Cl^' ^ jS(ii‘^»<3 Jj <3CA^i./0 

^y J LS^ir^ (,^'^'^t ijs^ ^ J 

# oa^! 


jijil*)! IjlJt ^l*Jl Sj&jJl 

Ail/0 j i^4r"SLO y 

ty4^-sx'0 ^v»lajf ^sy J A^,„vit ^j! ^j-j d^jj i£i)y J 


g^» ' /'O ^ 

is<^^:i y a^A-ws ^JJJ 4jwIj} ui^U4-^i y jjli ^ 

j ^cy y jj Ai.44^^^jb A§l/o ^ ^ 

f. 

iu^ J^®v.f/o yy ^ ' J*-^* J^'-ii3^^^f Jli 

y^f iix^ ^ ^®i y JU* ^ tx!*U ^ ^wu3 
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[N.S.] 

J j) j t5-'* 

Ls^y * s*A~Jf ‘^=>■1 j_^jl j_j’y c_<^l LS* J 

d.*=,-c j iijU ^ si-= ^y:S! 

# ^ii.Si.*)f ,^!-’ 

aJU)i jSUi i«y! 

*u=.fi J &5U J ijy 

^.,*1'IIj_ 5 >->« ly! 'o-V’ J lt*-^ 

fli 1^,^^-' J j—j &.cl~ii ^^l ^jjj ij^ > 

IajIaII sJOI A^ujolsn)! 

v£JiiS' J aSU j ^^,i*^t 5 ^ 

«3!« > e.'i*0' } <^’- c-W' 

«5U j iyi*j_5l _, «i«» c#y e;?' l:^! CJJ ‘>'*®-'« > 

<5.*.3».x> isUi-S" ^ t>*£5(t J 

^•,U*Jt OIsB-aa) 1>.*3AA3 ,ji.3 ^ 

j*uj(i <^.V j j 55:“’ 

i»Jil*!t*y J i'5U j «»..> Uts ^^,^**-> ii-" . 

^ajIa)! jiSUl SaooLJ! 

^,*s <>** (*^^5)t ^ j *-Ajt *i»-t 

JUft^c t5>y «^“J| yi j ^ j j 5^ tsV 

^Ul ^.1 J 
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JuiWl juUil jUjUl 

4*5"^^ ^ ^ ^ ijjJ 

«• > 4» . ^ 

^ &Sto J KiB |4W 

^U) ^^<0 ^'etsj) ij£jsij 

iAijU J iito ^ ^ k\Af9 (^SjJ ^} 

^ J O**^^ 4j3^3 ^il ^ 

J ^^<>0 J (^j^l 

(j^^ i^. ^Uf j djU ^ j iL^ 

# ^ aJJf ii4cswj 

jE^lSlI iSlJl Sjw^l 

^ ' <xL« 8 45^ ^Uf 

(ji y l^* J &5li| i£AjU ^ 4j«^ CS'^t j 1^ 

^ljU«i a 51 /o j 4<^U-i j ^a».Uffi |®iL& 

dAA^Ob. 1^11 45^^ ^ iS^^ •^Aw.lf ^ i£lL@ 

ijy Wj i:H j 

d^ a 5U _^- 4^^US j5 e*.«8 Ixm® ^ ^ 

^ UfO ' 4^y 4#® J ■ i5«^i5bA}f 

^y <XfcWuo ^3y J l*jU 1 iSU j 

«.^U ^.J W J do.! ' J ^j| 

i#* J ' 4^1 1>.:|!U^ &«4^f sl«» ^ 4jj5 4£|JU 
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<l5y! 

. , .. .., . .. 

J. (Xxifi u1j4^2P.4J| L5'^^ C£“'^ ^ ^ ^ f 

i^xB JJ.5 J 2’ ^ikfijf d>xM^ J 5^;l kJ j 

«!«Be»>A^ ^13f <&ji/0^ ^3 ^ ^«<n/0 

^iy ^'wJf Ssj^A ^5 J J eiJU ^awU 

iiiJU jijlJI 

ij^^Vl S,lJI 


^ 4^®y Cxx^^ yf 

yl «^lxi } iXAi^jf ^3 ^ ^3>m» I ^ij^jy f 

ijmP ^.vc ijjxf^ifO J 3'»3^'^^ 45^ ^ 

u^ J ^ ^vilaJ} 

i^Ai y v-y^j 31 j <£iji.<o w-»-sa».l*« ^3yi ^ 

ty j? c^y {ii'^t ^ *iL»wi.XjJf ^ ^ j.aguJ I »,,j,^^is3 

f^if/'cuyy U^ii ^j| ^ J 450 .-’ytl i^i O^atuo ^j&y 

# cui-^ d^,if ^ytilSkJl c:^ p-:! j l.ww^ 


^(a)! jiSUl ^ iailiJl y«Jt 

LS-^yJ 4^^to j ^5y ^Ua ax^} ^fj^f liil®i.i| 

f^f ^A« tSlWf tS«W5 

<^1x3. ^ aw '.' a^i® 4_cjyj*^} " 

# ^S?.^4Jf. 

d>A«^ ly t5«A»-i e)^' o ^ V^i' 4 / „ 

^ } a^t/0 jj ^2yx^**»>!^ ^^} .L#»^ ax*!*?,. 
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^ ^ 
iil- n.:' -*l’l ->1^ 

,^*i5U, 

^^JIS y *• n>^ 

jilli]! JSUI 

Ui-“ j _5 cy« &i- ^J^y 

^U5^.! ^vUii J ^1- e,»^ 

^ j ^5lkJi u“.j! n?' v-«=- 

a“:!y «■' ‘^"**^' > Ji> c/’l 

^ e' -.5’.^:^ n>i^5U , yi«if] iiw o-J n.J 

ji*)lA)l XiUl »j«*)l 

Om liH csi®'“ i^sy cs’ y c.’^-’ J 

>y J^' J/‘ ^ 

^jj L(jy J l*llljJt ^*^1 j in'art^''- 'H''’" ti>? > 

l^jit 

jlAjlSJi j^U)' i«iyitsv)l s^^! 

^.i,a.t «i.- o>jl (^J Ljt^““ O?* 

.J ^y ^,ii3U J *1- y* > 

,yi cr* J5 -^ *-*“'* ‘^- 


i5’ 


I 
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* ls-V 


iilUJi iSUl dt^tiU! Sy^JI 

jkj J ^/clrs^lf 

«5i.w ^(a^Ao! J e?- ^ ^ 

^aJUJI ijUl ^ ioUl Sy^I 

«i.»3 fjij.y pi®***'* ^laR.as.lf i„J.3i.*lj 

AXi>^ iji^ y ii».*.3n/C y _5 ^ i,, 


3a)IsJ| JDUJ! jU^tJ)l s^.w«ssjt 

^9 ^IrSxJf ii-4*2a/0 ^JJt(^^ Jjf 

C5^y 5 J iS'^J'^ 9 ^4'^f 4jr<a«J 

^ '^Jt.A*S jj»^L4.x1a* 3 ds<^^4Jf ^liiiasJt 

v^il^if 4^1 ^iil ^j| j£ilaa.if ^9 'J 

j(ijti)USUl a«-Wl SyJl 

ya^fri (_^Ui J5 ^tis,ah.f illMS -Kjjyif 4 ^jsi,U5 i^4i^aPL-^ 

•*» Y* ' •* "*< 

^®y ^ j ^^-09 (jj.^ <Ji-®fj|^f ^IaJ^ ^ 

^ JJ t.^<M» ^^^aSRiAJf tXJJ ^^4.^SXX>. 

<i>? Cjsi®**.'! JS ^1**^ 4>4aS5u« 
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xKJl ^ 

* J j e;;' 

J^\Msyy»)l 

UH <^' (.Uill 

^ j d=Jb si- 

SilM , y:^ ^ ‘3^-"' 

isu^ s^-J j 

S^Jj 1>-*I ^ -^- 

.pu)| ^S3^\ r^ift *-^’' 

jueiyi j^Ul XjUliij^il 

ixiastJi 453y ^ 3 t5»y 

aUsutJi I^I ->*a^ c>^ ^ y-i^iy! 

cy ly 

&U >-^?:! ly y* d«wnj! J 

ii« *ly <S3)3 ^^^3 

# lJ*^^ t, 

Snjyi j^Ui 

t5>*^t (j'/^SII (i>} yyj ‘yy j lyy^ J 15*^' 

*iJt t#»y ^ «5U3bj y^e ^ tyUi 

A IsiJi'i * 
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jiSUJ! Sj^jj 

t s^jXi^ ij^j^ 3 

0*10 AA-w® ^ 1 ^ 4 p.if ^j! ^ 1*^1 aI I I^f l^ixi? 

i^ityi liUi 

%j^j w^3| >ri a^;£ia-H 

3 <Sjl 4 cilb 3 3 i^)^;-^'^f 

■^AAsi^ft-iiah, U»l?^ ^ ^ ‘^Aa «5 (i { 4 is».J| j^f 

J) (jiSUfialii 3 3 (3‘Js^t ^A-«» 4 \l>kijj . 

<xSl.*i^i3 j uf*'*^ 43J 4 i^»uo 

Is^^yi jltJ^ ^ jbljUJi Sj^l 

3 j Aivv i^sy ^^3.Ujf 0.4.3BM5 

(J^Jl J y«Jf I^A^U ijMjls «i‘4-rwf \3«aAwJ|3.jf |«Ujf J 

# iSUi^’i 3 \j^ 

uUl X^Ia!) Sj^l 

^C>^\ ^ is^y 4^3ir^'^ ^ t^J) 3*1 iajisJf ^UJff 

wjiyi 3M i**.(x)l gyll •'^“' 

« fl ' ' % ' 4lt ' lijM 

3 3 ^ (jy*y (jj-f is^ 

3 ^ ^ 3 ims 4 A. ^a« 8 ,i>|tI>>AW yy Ala f tjpl^ ^SiaBi.#i[ (^y ^ 



20 0 / Ifc AMc ScM, of '“*■ 

ii-JI ^ J j L^> oJi' 

ii, „,U^, fU>l 

y.' Wi ^1 ^ > S'-'* ^ ^ 

^ sUiwi ^ '^■>* ^ 

t. ASU'i^'i ^ 


jisjUl jt^U' SjAU)! 


..V 

^ IM ih> c*- > c:^^ ^ f:^ 

j^v-3 w-!t jji i#»Jt t^y J ^•' 

i'#i _ 'i ^ ♦,.^1 iil^w 



iL^wal^i! ISUl^ 

a^UJi i5Ut JJ^/i y*Jt 

U^, J i;5u^y^ ^it; ^iy ^ia3t u.--^iy' 

^lUU ^ ^-^i/3, ^y u;^ 

‘^, ^ ^ .3 vy>Jt r^'/i r^ '^' " 

^iii ^ i4J=.^ **' 

j»<uJt iJJt <>h‘ ly *^' y’ yWt ii>‘i®>'*^i oV -? *'‘’-* J* -J 

^y ^ it.- e,yuS, X->au«y , 

.5W ^y ^ v^kiJt c/y ^ 

J' r^ ^ 'f- ' . 

&i^ ^ Jj Jli Ait» w’ ts-’;'-®^! <3j3iit ii>^t t5}"' ^'•’j'*' ;’ y* ' 

i3UJi:; , ^y.- ^ »' C5i u»y ^ ^ ^ 
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’[N.-S.] . , 

Hyo Jj t5t' t 

» !s>h; 

i^.oUvJ! jiiUi 


^Ui s^*)! 


> .:.ut vMt 

.,;.,.iiv ,j:/^i C)' 


^li ju . ^3,. ... o' - 

a., -.tuy. asiiJt r^wt 

a. U,. y* 0-.V' ^ ^ 

-<^1- -..-fy ^ 

^^.jajit ii,j &^'i uy>- -> ^'~J 

J? au.,jf:,e.yJi'^^- ..O 

* iiJi ^'''‘ 

x«.aiiJi A<)\ ^^'0 ^.9' 

.IJL ,£«JU J43I ^ ^ 

J ia iUt yy 

OijiJi ^>)ty» ^-V ^ at*..;t^ J c5?;«>';^>^' 

vJLfc c/- ^ ^ ^ 

y>i)t i^,au..j(j e,o5l3j£-3 *i«. 

* cyi-"’' jy“ 
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it i5Ul isii ! I 

% A*5Ujajjf ^ ^ 


<jl4A*-ots:v]} <iil<J| 

jj 4__5*jy-3 ^-vilhj/f 

j.vjt JisAi: 6.4 .jsr.<i Aijj j-A laAaixJf 

^ ^JjikA.cy ^i^s. A'slx) Maas j J ‘^1'**^ ^yy.jc>iy 

t^m||yi^**Pi y*^ ^ <X ^ ^■■^3 <Xr^>«i5 ^Ui 

u-»»J;la:s:v.i ( ^ j5 LS*^ ^ jjvA 

^ IsCV J f jji ~y3 ^ tJ f f Ci/>3l3 j^t^3 <^<3*3Rii,4l| 

^A<i»i3.j] j,j| j.3^^jf jj (^''il'^^ ^ ^3 ^ 

&Ijf ^saj: 0>^xi.^j.jf ^it^j} J 

i^Jot^ ^ I ^ (,jrii®Vrt 

‘^‘■JrA.f jj.j| ^AuaJ f J ii,1‘ Jl ^3 ^ 

^ jikih ^^5^3 &ji*jfcJjf 3 ^'^AW-i aI*** : 

# '^jl^S* ^jp?Lijf <>..4-2x1 

Xyy.#ol2^! liUil Ia<«^ 


<t « *t ' ■ •' » 

^ diA*'.^ (3tA-wi>, ;. ' .^ ■' jj, ' ;S ^3^ I'-' 

, 3 iljf Csxxi jj\ 453^3 J C5’3|j'^J^'^ ^ 
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INM.} 

^ J 'ijxK LiJfy sjf^alj ^^9 BlJl ^Ij ^ 

^r &i.M> 


iiUI! 


4^' U'f J ^f | ^'O (J^^yt j.-^j <X:p.i.k3 ^y 

# «X5U3«Lsf ^ ^ 




dJyAS^w,yb ^yi ^yW)f «>4.2 cv^ Sj^ ^Ijf JcA^ 4>4.aR.XJ^,jf <SAaSijf 
&x^ P^Jftj| ^ JjT^ ti^^ssik/c ^ A-J ^ 

Am.A^\ aj[J 

ju.oUi iiUi ^ y*ii 

&x^ (ii-^isJf jii*iS-i j — y^^ssk u!i5cX2CL4.if <SAWJf 

(J,Sk^.c ^ U^''* L5'^'^ ^(t.yrfw.-sa.i| j^l ^ ■ (dt J l4.(w4.:x ^ 

jj <^3U 

cU4.x.«^ 3L aivs, J (_^jf aiaj *>.£^fj Jy f 

Wxc J (^^yaij |«l-~<<3Sf yy 

«£iU} pOsaJb ly^^xi :.:ylj ^Jx. -Si 

, UWy i . (J>iy 
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Jlii yJ U^J a5U-.*^ J, 

cjj >H*yi>';i (^’y J ^*^'-- “^oy' ^ 

^icji ^jj i«4* J ii3Uw*i. _j «'■*“ *jyj <^> 

obyyt t-»*^' ^ ^^-5*' ^ 

^ J!5^' >' ^ 

» #Ait ^^c U5tj j|.i.*J J^j 



^jy ^,i>_. Jl j*l.®St (i^'J 

yj ^yJ lli<j| yt &■>*-»*! t.s>A X 



jUjUJil ly&^\ 




i>— Xi: 


^l/» 


^-W4.CS». 


&X.VJ 

J[^.va3 4J..J.SVJ 

<3[.w 






1>XC 



<il8J 1^ \ 1 





;yiwi iu.- cj^ LT-fi itf^- t;-’? <-yy 


tS'5‘H*^l ci';)'-’' ‘^■*=^'“ 4iJl (•'‘''St \^y J! Aj'Um^ j 

a.«_, «:U-.*^ , j o“^' <yl 


X>.ijLJI AJl ^y 5jU)l 

^^y J ^_yA=.t to. ^.jy J~»sy y (3»-)l .>y <>*su« yt ^y-isJl 
^r;'» 
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^ <Xjl4.AA.41.afc. ^ ^ ^.'aC ^jg>/ 40 SCk.j>jf 

■'+' i.4.AA.4,is. ^ ^ ^ ^^'***^ 


^lii ^Sjj ^j J^JIf <^Sj)t ^jf 

Vi 5 '^‘^ ^^aa*csc!.J | jj.jf ^j'^fiJl ^ ^ ^^AA(W 4 >PSfc. ^ 

# U#p alif 

I Jfc.*iiiA««)l j I 

«&A4>W i«<,s i/0|^.^j| »«,.uWakfc f A(5 f <^.XP ^ fcyfc ^s ftj { 

< 3 (i.V.aa» t».«,iiJo f <.^AP C 5 "^J?"^ ^ ^ - i 4 «Afc>. 4 »Sfc. ^ j 

<Si 44 »,xJf ^^A^aC\Jf ^jf ^ «XJ f 4.«v.4.:x jj ^ 

i>.*iafcLX: ^4 ^ (^aX<ms ^ ^.X«© 

i^Ai ^ iS)y^\ 4 > 42 S».X} 04 . 20 .^ J er?f 

^iasvjj w.o>fcl.r CJ-f <>.-‘#-2R.-’C ^4 ^-^^3 

# J 4i>4.3CUO 


<k.W«? 43 lA»J| isLjJl <^h(®lil| S^.*M«jl 

fa^afelNO jjI ^ip ^^3 i>s».j^l ^]l,A<aj| 

|^A 3 «a 4 « J 6 . 4 ®IX 1 J.4 


^iiikjf ^4 ^?y 




^3 ^ ^AJ Ij <Xii^ 1.^ f^3 *ii_^y __5 L»(M«fc4>afc. ^ 




j <&^j^f .^/o (j^j ^ j 

ot^^if J-jf ^3y ^ cSj^i} 4^3 Al 4 ..^ 4 .Jf (j^Aa^aJI jpAAA^J 
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# ^ A4-S j ii^i } A5U-.*i 5 

XrfiilwJl JiUJl Ist^iWl Sjw*)! 

(_j^t «!-> 

id£ _, iiH >>-^'»y! ‘j’y > 

.^b=b.)i fcftftJt Jy ^ 

ly «Di cs’y J £i^i: tf* '*"^^*^* J w^jaxw! 

*^iJt UJl ^3Ut ;y ^ 55U^*i. J j o-*- *1- 

5.^1 c5’ 

sMy oJl^j 0^4* y j j isrV. 

J J <_yyyj| «iy yj t>=Jt >>« a*s».xyl iyaJl ^>y W-* ^ -> 

^-UJtyl ‘>Al>3t ^>13! #AaiJ! Jy j, 

^x, tiU$ isax. iy cj>^ j cs 
ayftJl tyxiUj j 5-3 ^L. J J *1*3> 'y ^3^ r’ -5 
j ^Lx,5lf »y"‘ 

^y>) jyj gt/Ji (J jy \s> w' ’i' i*^*-' w'“y‘^yj 

# ill , 

X«><3LJ! ^Uf sjAWI SjAsftJ! 

^^.0 ^yyJ| (_j_>*i.sJt *>3ta*c ci)J iU| ay: a*-si.xi_5.!| &a3a,Jt ^ia3| 

^^,x*-3J jjjl ai- 1#’ J) iy;*“Jj 1^?'* 

,^Uj3 ilyu ^Ji, j\j-Ja.lli ^,jj-a. ^31&*J! tjy 

iji ) iUt axe IjJt ) i_j5a«Jl Ji3*^' a*»-x> (y! gt-^' ^4" I ty 
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[NM4 

'iwaiiWSlifc tiJ"? fcX-JjSiSSuJ I f I {,* t ^ 

dAirjAj &ivi ^jf cl^> i^'i) ^ Ui^Ai J J ij\iy,4!l 

^sst^iv^l I jj ^Aaa> ^ 

^ ;«3>*^jf ^Ci.A*S <X,ftM>.^i2h. ^ iijU ^4.^5 5 iz)^ 

IsjIaJ! IJtoJ! 

inS^J'^ ^ AiXSlill f 

u^sj^Jl ^$jj j ^&issi)i ij^^^=sxh jjf ^j?y j 

iS^J iS^ isSR-Wi ^S'fj.^.' iX^S»,/0 J^j| 

^ <3Cl.ws ^ <Xii,.vw 

^3i»j cs^"^ ^ i»s^ ^ 4i^* (3*4-®y! 1 <5 a^J}' 

cJ'fr2®'“'f 4^ J'®'*''*'^ ^ ^/Oji^AAcstif l_^f ^,^».jfyf 

<J5,I<v» «XjI^W tjp^y 4,^J^lj*-3''^ ? <34-ASlSiif ^AaaJI 

&ijf *3^4^ ^t3slf ^:^i ^^3 o.A« (Xx^ ^s J aSUiU# J 

^awaJI i5?jijJ! iz^i cy <>A^^ (•i-‘St t5»>i 

^t»J| liiJt j^ jEaIIa)! 

^ { . dki#v.O t^0>%aEV.4jf 

aLlJl < 3 . 4^5 yf ^ai!».4.j( ^ ^4.a» i'x^ ^ J <x5UX'«^ J 

::;'^^^i4.j[: . '^»jf, ^s ' jlX:s?<.4j] w-s^l^ <3.^^ (j4 «34^U®- 
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^Usxjf ^ AW 4^5 J j 

uJbjftssv.i.j 44_5“J aXIJ (,.5^^^'^f iS^ iS^ ^ iy^s 

^ AjIukuj^ AjkJiJ A,£ x^>^,^/ 0 ^i,^2>».f 4^^ f I J f 




Jj^l ^3 4j.jf t«i.A^ 

AA<v» 5 f ijss. j I I 

A^vwi^J 4« jJ 4^rfrfvm'S?'3j L*'-; <^SS»-fe3l . ^ ^ 

iaslaKi-Jl \s^y-> LS-^ J A5UWj(jAi^3j Aw 


4^ J y^s^f 4^J[ 

‘-^(y J (^!;=»J| W 


^ l:>:f' ^4'" CS-® 

.sJt Jit ^ 


^l^Jf ^^35' 4^5 Jj 


A^j| Aift323 ^ j I t, ^ La^ jj^c jj} 

(>.^ 3 !sua ^J 4^jy tXwjf 4^* J ^ 

4^jg****b^ (jS^J^"^ AX/rfw>jf J Aiij l4fj f^A/oj^/c 4, f 

A^Siijf ^JjAwJf ^ Ci3 ^ AAa »9 4 ^ J 3 

# J 

A<4iA>43(,4yJ| 

AXyva 45 -^^ tj.'*‘if 4 j,/wv.^jf 

J , (jlJr^^B^jf j,jf , Ajj^]|\^ 

AW 4y^5nJf (jJ 4^j<>.Jf ^0 
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jl^3R.Jf I ^AwS^il 

^^3P.)f j.jf iijjsiw ^ {,^^-'^^15 

<>«^Si.** 0 ' ^iJ f d'XC j.jI «^4^3a.4.3f cjAfi-SX^^kJ f ^^^3} 

Jli J «^iAjb ai^^3fj-3 j( 4 ^i (^?if 

AxaaJf j ^<^3 j ^33 Uj y 

ds^^l ^sx-c ailif s>.yc _j.J( ^3l3R.lf 

(^*3 is^l cJ3^JJ U"^ 

<Jk. 4 . 2 E?i/o ^jf f «3ii^3f ^ 

% ^ (3^^^•3( y /< 4 i*wJf ti5>AP (j^'^f 

1 (ii^J I ^'O 1 '&j|,*^) i 

(jj.J ^jj dJJojJ <&3.j| 

tj^ j (^i^j (j?y 

c5>^ jA^kJf ^4 

4^>3^if 4^4 i^Acialf {^st 

^ ^jfAUSJkJj ^j\ «j^(^2?V.<#>3f ^^J9»J ^ 

# ^i^h ^ysskUf ^«-^2Ea.3f J .4 (^sy j &jU3t^ 3 

<3tJI)lM**l| Jtii^i 1 ^J|W3 i^-olAlj JSjwitji 

^xms i^i^S wwxInp 4 iJl)l-o ^^ ^13] «>apj .4 ^^»i3| , 

^^^TfalJl 45'^*“®. ' l^i ..^ 3 3 {^"^A 
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^ji^! SjwJil! 

iX^ssS _5"?} 


ht)U\ 55iJ! ljSU\ SybJl 

J ■■'^■4.1, f ^ ^ i 

^^•**'^ jjl 6.,^ _5jf 

(^MiiSSi-AS J^jf 45^JI>’^ A wj} ^3 J| 

J^ihjf Jjf dAfJ,ll <XAa» ^ 

i^oJt i*ia*j| J )3J^ 


.g<>43 yb ^ y Jiftj ^Vf yjoli {^y^ ^Ji 

# I^XsM j| ^Slif 


i-i^i aji 

Ui. yJi 

u^k^f j)^f dA%df <S4»iJ| '^ftjf ' 

SUaa^ j ^jl ^^SJJ ^Jjf<>Jf ^>..44x1 

. « J ^l4i iX^4A. aljf jji 
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[N,S.l 


allf ^ ^i^-i A'iiW ^j^iiiJf 

is^eWl jtSJUJi syt>»J! 

f^4»^f l-ViXJf ^,i4.1i5 ^jf ^XojJl 

(.-AjJaskil ^ j ^ i[iA>u iS^y'^ 

% diSUj^'W 3 J5 \^i 0^4^2»v/© ^lif 4i-Ai5 

jU-ol*)! ^U)l^ 3 m\J\ Sj^I 

jj^aLc (jgLpyjf ^ikj| ^A^]} 

j aLw iij^isxw (j^y^ |4^/^if <x^ > e-o j-kf 

^jllSLJ &S^S Uyj.AJbuL ^X.^3| 15^ J ^*SIa3 Ai«Ov» J J 

LS^ J e^- ^i-if <>AP ^jf 

45l».Awf yj fjf^y^ ^.cl^ajjf A5UAA-tf» j 

ji,„^^^J ^itX^ ^ |4^3!ti.if f ^tf ^lk/0 ^|,,J,l^^^l|A45 ^^|g<w>» Ij^"^^} i^y izJ"^ 

(y *^*-5 ts?^* J 

jiaJ j ^^A^4.k f^^/o t^j gt>>L aiAAki^fij ^IJaA. s<>x> 
cJ^ l^f ^if cuAIj <s;3,iUiJ i,j oif^^ ^J^k$6>^i» jj^as I^j 

J^Js^ u^ ^/olwJf^/O ^4/k.) iSj'O ycfj &1 ^mJ adM a^A;x &jyi iJjJs 
j j ^y Aiw J u4i^} aJjp 

k/j C1>J *^4^ 

AAftiijf J!* ^ is-^jj' 

J ^usiaj' -atiwis 
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^ j f <sljf I ^ 3^} 

c^Ujf ^5Ut ^j^cj t}^ 

f A,J i.^j^^-w'S ^ jj ^Xi/m J 5 

# lKmX^ 

'^fUf ixjs^ lIiJ-'^ o^Wf j-jf ^Lo^f 

i^^^-ssx.'C j ikxlsi <?:ljf ^ixj 

i^Ui iXXJ^ ^<^1 I Xx^~ ,r^ f ^ ^A„iW 

c’tSl^.A.^'Cw ^ ^ ^5^1 <XA^ (JOlsiUD ^XSLJ ^,^SSUC 

'^jA ikJb i^-iy ^3 J 

^ j^J 4^4.20X5 yjr’j l^fAij 1^3^ 

^is Ah^4rJ yj.j &LJf jjjsrt) ^3 J fj^s ^^iaaif f ^,.*£il2w.x 

^x^ ^lii/ <Sxui:»i.^j ^^iai} 0^X5 <X,jt^^jf 

J (y <X-.4.tsxxi i^ljc y\ ^-uXlf J 

^ <SuJa.waj ^} ilwjf 

»^4>3a.Jf ^fy;h A5U*^-wa__^ ^ <-^*1^ ^3 J 4-? 

A2»«.Uw} .(jyOjj ^^^acijf' <3»Ais {it4-3R.XJ j|.i| uAjtlCjf 

45^ J' e>'^ 45.r^ 5 

SSJA (^j3 j t^l ^^'5i ^*.«.X^__5' l«*iA#d 

iXAft&j( \^$ bjh.9 ^ys ^4.^5 J ^i^aAjf ^X) ^AA< iXi^lf 

J^4f Jf^^=^x5 4^-*.aR.X' 4llf 4>AiJ j-jf ^^lalf 

^jyiyck^ ^■•i3.4.=sa.x J^\ ^X^l J ^jJJ 

^iLUwf (j-J-P ^^J ;, .^:d.jfj w^^iawjf )j3kA ^ ^ 
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l^jf |4>tA (^3.^5 L — » aA.w)^ tl>^ y 

oi-^ |4^^f tjfS* (^_5“5k.Mivv'#><^( Uwftjf 33k.*C ^fj,fiJf 

Aljf J.jf 1.^1 1 j5<Ssii. J 

^yX5 j.* ^ Golf ^kxajf v^lj ^ jlfAlf 

^liil jfdA. 

c^A^iAij wUlo*)! <jt,'*<^*(J^i>»Mi I 5 ^a1w.;%]| 

i^ijC |;>X4.w aV:^v.j O^’’ 

|.^'W>ijlj} ^i\ ^^ f XSlXy f < 3 CASliij( i.iol'.^J jj 4 j|’^ y 

J eGij.xi u^sSf^iH (^i j^XLKi (jw^IaIc ^/O ^Isvif 

^jjjjH ^xailif A-U cA^J (^*3^ <X5i^*.A'W j ^A*/A4^a». j AA«aj 

^A«a3 ^li> J ^a:p.^ <XA^ ijj J 0]jjh aUf Ofc j. 3 } 

(S'l^—S^i/O <X ^/0 j*i/ 0 | ^ A^xfclt j ^ ^ f > <XA.W 

# wSij^3 4>AiJ 

(i*\.o^lll (Xiioil ^fQ fit)L«»J| *^.«w»:^j| 

^ ^5g»3 (^A^.vO ^}\ ^iiir.Q.-|^-^l f |*^3tl,lij I 

I^l'^lf cJ*^f 4^>t) ^*51 &Xi>W3 

alif <>AX5 y\ '^\Jd\ ^ii; ^ ^xUf iiA.<»Jff J 

isilf iifi!U«.j| ^Acli? UasA-A^ <Xwjf JJ^A j 

^j&l i*^l}J{ ^1 ^^^3 (^■A'-^»lf ^-wolalf j,jf 

i};J^^^J.:W.Jf ^ijc j (J^j] : '; i<U-« &l J &^IsR4.3 

■ 0 >..; 6 .W| Uixif ^^3 i>*j J^aIjs ^dJ J 

A«a«.f I %1 3 3 ».ilif JUa=aj 3 A 3 3 3 
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J ^ LS^ J ^hy^h 

Si Ls^ 0^3 iiukiuJ C5^} 

^Sjs: i[^=s^i| j ^ 

C5J C5fl (J'-^ 

aJIA. (j^- 5 t^jJanJf ^jf ^jf j^ix?! 

|.vl'^ ^ A-Df tji'^''‘^t {j^y^ LS"^) w? 4.?'^'^ CJ"^ j f 

<X5»<W I tJt^^ (J||& Smm>^ cjy[y"^ | ^« 

(ijjh <S-J;^^if ^ (Jjh^'^ y ^Xm ^5 ^ ^ 

^liS J.A J M^iljf l^j J I^J S4>A.j (^kjftjf J.jj 

di^M ^5 ^ iX-Wib J ^ LS^ ^i-S!** ^'M 

Jcl^ (^J «^*asw/0 J,jj ^,t>aR.Jf ^iy &5U«^ ^ y 

[^4'j (Xjct^iiCvil ^ii^lnf ii»A ^ i/jikj| liA^i f 

^AJ■^^^JJt t^^sLo jij u5f^ tUif ^luif 

«jjUj ^^s aJU/0 l^xi J A^Jf J ^i/.j<Xs4Jf jjX^SixJ} A^jy, 

^jUaJf ^J^^f^} jj^iJf ^U ^iy ^Ji ^ijf ^s j ^Uf 

j_^xaR.j (3>4 .w,^ A-Uf j^Aol^f |*'^^fj-jf o^^l yl 

^{^iijf t^AJ i5<^vAftj ^Ik^Jf iSj^J s^A.1^ 

# ai^l^iJ} 4^X3' cuiijljj J.A^' SSO-J &»«.«] f iJIUs 


iivo(i)l aiUJi dUxUJi SjiwjJl 

imAjjJAt dXjC yf ^1x5^1 li,»4to 

J ^d>a.t Ai^ ^iJo ^jU ^s ^j!} jia^l ^ J^^Jl 


«>jJ y( 


^Ua)| (j.jiX*)( liiuw ^jSj'i J ^lixJS.1 

i,il> *i« (^l»,Ut Jijyt ^t Aiaill ^AiJf t^,j! 
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JANUARY, 1912. 


The Adjourned Monthly General Meeting of the Society was 
held on Wednesday, the 10th January, 1912, at 9-15 pan. 

• Mahamahopabhyaya Haraprasad S'astri, C.I.E., M.A., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Prof. Nilmani 
Chakravarti, Mr. P. H. Gravely, Mr. D. Hooper, Rev. H. 
Hosten, S.J., Mr, G. R. Kaye, Mr. W- Kirkpatrick, Dr. J. E. 
Panioty, Lieiit.-Col. D. C. Phillott, Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, 
I.M.S., Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and conhrmed. 

Two hundred and fifty-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced that Mr, J. N. Farquhar 
had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also announced the death of Sir 
Joseph D. Hooker, an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 

Read the following obituary notice of the death of Sir 
Joseph D. Hooker, contributed by Major A. T. Gage, I.M.S. :~ 

Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, O.M., G.O.S.I., F.R.S. 

By the death of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, which occur- 
red at his home, ‘‘ The Camp,” near Sunningdale, England, at 
midnight on Sunday, the 10th December 1911, our Society has 
lost its most venerable and most distinguished honorary 
member, and it is but fitting that the Society add its tribute 
to the multitudinous appreciations that are appearing ail over 
the globe of the life and work of this very illustrious man of 
science. Hooker’s wonderful career has been the theme in 
other places of other writers more worthily qualified to des- 
cribe it than the contributor of this note, so that the latter 
must here be content to present but the briefest outline of 
Hooker’s remarkable achievements. 

Joseph Dalton Hooker, the second son of William (after- 
wards Sir William) Jackson Hooker, was born at Hales- 
worth, in the county of Suffolk, on the 30th of June 1817. 
Ancestrally, his connections were with Devonshire, in which 
county the Hookers had lived for many generations. William 
Hooker was a gentleman of independent means with a strong 
bent for natural science, which was turned more particularly 
in the direction of botanical research by the influence of Sir 
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James E. Smith, the latter, himself a distinguished botanist. 
Unsuccessful investments induced William Hooker to augment 
his income by turning his botanical knowledge to account and 
to accept the Chair of Botany in Glasgow University in 1820. 
It was accordingly at the High School and at the University 
of Glasgow that young Joseph Hooker received his early 
education, which was supplemented by the knowledge gained 
by devoting his spare time to work in his father’s herbarium. 
In 1839 Hooker obtained the M.D. of Glasgow University, and 
qualified for the medical service of the navy. In the same 
year, when 22 years of age, he was attached as Assistant- 
Surgeon and Naturalist to the Government expedition under 
Sir James Clark Ross for the investigation of terrestrial mag- 
netism in the Antartic. The expedition lasted from 1839 to 
1843, and during it Hooker had the opportunity of visiting the 
Azores, Madeira, Canaries, Cape Verde, St. Paul’s Rocks, 
Ascension, St. Helena, South Trinidad, Auckland and Camp- 
bell islands, Kerguelen, Euegia, the Falklands, Tasmania, 
New Zealand and Australia. As the fruits of this expedition 
there appeared, between 1844 and 1860, the Flora Antartica, 
the Flora Novae Zelandiae and the Flora Tasmaniae, the pub» 
lication of these taking so many yearsowing to the fact that 
shortly after this expedition Hooker became assistant to 
Graham, then Professor of Botany in Edinburgh, and in 1845 
Botanist to the Geological Survey of Great Britain, while a 
more prolonged interruption was caused by Hooker’s expedi- 
tion to India. These works from the merely descriptive stand- 
point are of the highest excellence and importance, while the 
philosophical discussions they contain on the geographical 
distribution of plants gave an impetus to the study of this 
aspect of the science of botany that has only gathered force 
with the lapse of time. Before starting on this voyage, Hooker 
had become acquainted with Darwin, then only about three years 
returned from his voyage on the Beagle,” and this acquaint- 
ance had developed into an intimate friendship between the 
two that never failed, and that had a mutual influence on the 
scientific thought of each. 

Hooker’s next expedition was made to India during 1847 
to 1851. His travels in India ranged from Calcutta to the^, 
Tibetan border of the Eastern Himalaya, and from Mirzapore 
to the Khasia Hills and Chittagong. A general account of 
his Indian journeys was published in 1854 under tlie title of 
Himalayan Journals,” and forms a classic of the literature of 
travel. While in Sikkim, Hooker had a full share of adventure, 
being imprisoned, along with his friend Dr, Campbell, by the 
then Rajah of Sikkim. More than 50 years afterwards the 
present heir to the Sikkim State visited the one-time captive 
in his English home at Sunningdale, Despite the hardships of 
imprisonment and an inelement climate, Hooker returned to 
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England with an immense collection. Two magnificent des- 
criptive folio volumes with coloured plates were published, 
one in 1849 on the Rhododendrons of Sikkim, the other in 
1855 entitled ‘'Illustrations of Himalayan plants.” It is from 
the period of his Indian journey that Hooker’s connection with 
our Society dates, he being appointed an honorary member 
on 2nd February 1848. In 1836 Hooker’s father, William 
Jackson Hooker, had been made a Knight of Hanover, and in 
1841 had been appointed Director of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Kew. In 1855 his son Joseph was appointed Assis- 
tant-Director, and in the same year Hooker, in conjunction 
with Dr. Thomas Thomson of the Royal Botanic Garden, Cal- 
cutta, published the first volume of a projected Flora Indica. 
This work, however, was on too extended a scale for the pres- 
sure of official duties to allow it to be carried beyond the first 
volume, and the realization of a comprehensive Flora of India 
was reserved for a later date. 

Hooker’s travels did not cease with his appointment as 
assistant to his father, for in 1860 he visited Palestine; in 1871, 
in company with Bali, he explored Morocco and the Great 
Atlas; and in 1877 travelled in the Rocky mountains and 
California, each Journey yielding a rich botanical harvest 
of collections and publications that need not be detailed 
here. 

In 1865 Sir William Hooker died and was succeeded in 
the Directorship of Kew Gardens by his distinguished son, 
who held the post for 20 years. Hooker’s tenure of the 
Directorship was, for part of the period, of considerable diffi- 
culty owing to imperfect appreciation of his position on the 
part of a high Government official, but this difficulty was sur- 
mounted. The period of Hooker’s Assistant Directorship and 
Directorship was remarkable not merely for the development 
of the Garden, but for the impetus given to the study of the 
vegetation of the tropical and sub- tropical possessions of the 
British Crown, and the development of important tropical agri- 
cultural products, such as cinchona, tea, coffee, rubber and 
fibres. 

Between 1862 and 1883 appeared the Genera Plantarum, 
written along with Bentham, This work, consisting of three 
large volumes, gives a systematic account in Latin of all the 
known orders and genera of flowering plants, and is a monu- 
ment of erudition and labour. During his Directorship the 
immense labour of undertaking a comprehensive account of 
the vegetation of the Indian Empire was commenced, and up 
to 1885 — the date of his retirement from the Directorship — 
four volumes were published. After his retirement continuous 
labour on this immense work occupied Hooker until 1897, 
when the seventh and last volume was issued, twelve years 
after his retirement from Kew. About 14,000 species of flower- 
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ing plants are described in this work, the value of which in the 
elucidation of the botany of the Indian Empire is incalculable. 
It introduced order into a century’s accumulation of chaotic 
material, and laid a lasting foundation for all succeeding Indian 
botanists to build upon. In addition to these gigantic tasks, 
Hooker wrote a handbook to the Flora of the British 
Islands, while he produced an English version of the '' Traite 
General ® ’ of Le Maout and Decaisne. The direction and super- 
vision of the work involved in the preparation of the Index 
Kewensis, which is an index of the names, varieties and 
countries of all flowering plants, was, at the request of Darwin, 
also undertaken by Hooker, the actual preparation, however, 
being entrusted to Mr. B. D. Jackson. To the Annals of the 
Roj^al Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Hooker contributed in 1895 a 
century of drawings of the orchids from amongst the manuscript 
figures in the Calcutta Herbarium. The completion of the 
Flora of Ceylon, which had been undertaken by Trimen, also 
fell to Hooker. But to endeavour to refer even imperfectly to 
Hooker’s innumerable and important botanical publications 
would take up too much space here. Suffice it to say that 
they constitute a botanical library in themselves. 

Apart from his purely botanical work, Hooker played a 
very important part in the development of the theory of organic 
evolution. Hooker’s services to science in this direction were 
emphasized at the Darwin- Wallace celebration held by the Lin- 
nean Society on the 1st of July 1908, when the President of the 
Society, in presenting to the then venerable old man of over 
ninety years a Darwin- Wallace medal, used the following words : 
// Your acute criticism and vast knowledge were at every point 
of essential service in the development and verification of the 
theory. Your early appreciation and unswerving support of a 
doctrine too often misunderstood did more than any other 
circumstance to ensure a fair hearing among true men of 
science for the theory of the Origin of Species by means of 
natural selection, leading ultimately to its general acceptance.’ ’ 

The outstanding scientific genius of Hooker was early 
recognized, and through his long life^of 94 years, honours flowed 
upon him. At the age of thirty he was elected a Fellow of tlie 
Royal Society, and from 1872 to 1877 was President of that 
body. Three of the Royal Society’s medals were bestowed on 
him, a Royal in 1854, the Copley in 1887, and the Darwin in 
1892. The Society of Arts awarded the Albert medal in 1S83, 
the Geographical Society their Founder’s medal in 1884, the 
Linnean Society their Linnean medal in 1888, and a special 
medal to celebrate his eightieth birthday in 1897 and Darwiii- 
W"a]lace medal in 1908. In 1907 he received from the Swedish 
Academy the solitary medal' which was specially struck to 
commemorate the two-hundredth amiiversary of the birth of 
Linnaeus. His academical distinctions included the iionorary 
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degrees of D.C.L. of the University of Oxford and of LL.D. 
from various British Universities. He received State recogni- 
tion by being made a C.B. in 1869, a K.O.S.I. in 1877, a 
G.C.S.I. in 1897, and by having the Order of Merit conferred 
on him in 1907. He also held the Prussian Order “ Pour le 
Merite and the Royal Swedish Order of the Polar Star, while 
])e was a member of numerous learned societies in all parts of 
the globe. For his extremely long and highly honoured and 
honourable life, his extensive travels, his phenomenal know- 
ledge, the number, variety and erudition of his works and his 
influence on the advance of biological science, the career of 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker is and must remain almost unique. 

As was fitting, sepulture in Westminster Abbey was 
oflered, but in accordance with his own wishes his remains were 
laid beside his distinguished father in Kew Churchyard. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Mein be rs : — 

Moulam Muhammad Kazim> Shirazi, Persian Instructor to the 
Board of Examiners, proposed by Lieut, -Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Bahu Jadu Nath Mozoomdar^ 
Govt, Pleader, Jessore, proposed by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bliusana, seconded by the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosli Mukbo- 
padhyaya; T. Southwell, Esq., A.R.C.S., Deputy Director of 
Fisheries, proposed by Dr. Annandale, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. The life and work of Balir-uhXJlum. — By Moxjlavi M- 
Hid A YET Husain. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for November 
1911. 

2. Oaths and Ordeals of the Geharas (Kanjars) of the Delhi 
District, — By W. Kirkpatrick. 

3. Contribution to our knoioledge of Indian Eanvigs, — By 
Malcolm Bukr. Communicated by Dr. N. Annandale. 

These papers have been published in the Journal for De- 
cember 1911. 




The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society 
was held at the Society’s rooms oh Wednesday, the 17th 
January, 1912, .at 9-30. 

Lieut.-Colonel A* H. Nott, LM.S., in the chair. 
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The following members were present : — 

Dr. A. S. Allan, Major L. Rogers, C.T.E., LM.S., Capt. 
"H:. B. Steen, LM.S., Capt. J. D. Saiides, LM.S., Honorary Sec.- 
ret ary. 

Visitors: — Surgeon Capt. P. MacCabe, Surgeon R. Parnell, 
R.N., Capt, A. H. Procter, I.M.S., Fleet-Surgeon E. Sutton, 
R.N. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and oonfirmed . 

1. Clinical Cases. 

1. Capt. Steen showed a case of great thickening of ulnar 
nerve in a European that he attributed to Leprosy. 

2. Capt. Sandes showed for Lt.-CoL Calvert oases of Hiema- 
philia, B u lb er Paralysis and Pseudo-Hypertrophic musciilar* 
atrophy. 

II. Tlie following papers were read : — 

1. Gleanings from the Calcutta Post Mortem Records. — 
No, VI. Diseases of lungs other than lubercle.—By Major L. 
Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S. 

The paper was discussed by Lieut.-Gol. Nott, I.M.S. , Fleet- 
Surgeon Sutton, R.N., and Capt. Procter, I.M.S. 

2 . Some Experiences in Oholera Treatment at Palermo . — 
By Major L. Rogers, C. I.E., I.M.S. 


2* Some Recent Advances in our Knowledge of 
the Freshwater Fauna of India. 

(^4 lecture delivered before the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
on the evening of March 21th, 1912.) 


Notice. 

Foreign Societies who favour the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
with their publications are informed that they may be sent either 
to the address of the Society at Calcutta, or to the Agent of the 
Society in London, Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 11, Grafton Street, 
New Bond Street. 

Avis, 

Les Societes etrang^res qui honorent la Society Asiatique de 
Bengale de ses publications, sont priees de les envoy er on direct©- 
ment ^ Fadresse de la Sooiete, 1, Park Street, Calcutta, ou a 
Fagent d© la Society h Londres, Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 11, 
Grafton Street, New Bond Street, 

Anzeioe. 

Auslandische Gesellschaften welche die Asiatische Gesell- 
sehaft von Bengalen mit ihren Publicationen beehren, werdeii 
hierdurch ersucht dieselben entweder direkt an die Adresse der 
Gesellschaft, 1, Park Street, Calcutta, oder an den Ageiiten in 
London, Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 11, Grafton Street, New Bond 
Street, zn seiiden. 
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It is natural that fish should have attracted more attention 
in the past than any other aquatic group of animals, and a 
hundred years ago Hamilton (or, as he at one time called him- 
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The following membem were present r-- 

Dr. A. S. Allan, Major L. Rogers, C.T.E., Oa|>l. 
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2, Some Recent Advances in our Knowledge of 
tlie Freshwater Fauna of India, 

(A lecture delivered before the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
on the evening of March 21th, 1912.) 

By N. Annandale, D.Sc. , 


Until a few years ago it was no exaggeration to say that, 
except as regards the fish and shells, we knew far more about 
the animals whicdi live in the Bay of Bengal at a vertical depth 
of two miles than we did of those of the Calcutta tanks. Since 
I became Superintendent of the Indian Museum a little more 
than five years ago it has been my ambition, without neglect- 
ing marine work, to do for the study of the freshwater fauna 
of India what my predecessor, Colonel Alcock, did for that of 
the abyssal fauna. Of course five years is a very short time in 
which to carry out any scientific project, and to survey an area 
so vast as the Indian Empire would take the lifetime of many 
naturalists. Nevertheless, although the results as yet are not 
and coiild not be comprehensive, thej^ will, I hope, prove a 
useful starting-point for what still remains to be done. To- 
night I propose first to give a rapid summary of what we know 
of the freshwater fauna of India from a systematic point of 
view, noticing some recent discoveries in each of the more im- 
portant groups, and then to discuss in rather greater detail 
certain problems to whicli I have myself devoted special atten- 
tion. These problems are (1) the biological relations between 
different kinds of freshwater animals ; ( 2) seasonal changes in 
the life-cycle of the lower fre-hwater invertebrates, and (3) the 
direct effect of environment on plastic organisms such as fresh- 
water sponges. It is not yet possible to deal in a satisfactory 
manner with the geographical distribution of the Indian fresh- 
water fauna as a whole. 

- 

The only Indian mammal that is a permanent denizen of 
fresh water is the Qmg^tiQ Bovigohe {Platanista gangetica) , 
highly specialized form that occurs also in the Indus. As it 
never visits the sea, the fact that it inhabits two rivers which 
now fiow in opposite directions is a proof that these rivers were 
united at a not very remote period. 

It is natural that fish should have attracted more attention 
in the past than any other aquatic group of animals, and a 
hundred years ago Hamilton (or, as he at one time called him- 
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self, Buchanan) studied those of the Ganges ^ in a manner that 
was unusually comprehensive at that date. The beautiful 
drawings that were prepared under his supervision are still in 
the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was fol- 
lowed by a number of other naturalists , among whom Blyth, 
the curator of this Society’s museum, and Day, the author of 
the Yoliimes on fish in the official Fauna of British India” 
and of several other important ichthyological works, were con- 
spicuous figures. 

In recent years less attention has perhaps been devoted to 
fish than to certain groups of invertebrates. Large collections 
of the freshwater species have, however, been made, especially 
by Mr. M. Mackenzie in Bihar ; and Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri’s 
examination of these and other collections in the Iiidian 
Museum already indicates that many new species will have to 
he described. It is well known also that much of the older 
work stands in urgent need of revision. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting result as yet achieved has been the re-d'scovery of the 
two freshwater sting rays (Trygon fluviatilis and HypolopJms 
sephen) '^ briefly noticed by Hamilton at the beginning of last 
century. 

At present it is practically impossible to estimate what has 
been accomplished in the study of freshwater mollusca of the 
Indian Empire. In Hanlev and Tlieobald’s Conohologia 
Indica ’ ’ (1876) about 200 species are figured, but their list is now 
far from complete and most of the necessary information is scat- 
tered through papers published in different scientific periodicals 
and often at variance with one another. It is announced that a 
volume on the freshwater mussels (Unionidae) will shortly be 
published in the ‘‘ Fauna of British India ’ ' series by Mr. H. B. 
Preston, who has already catalogued the Asiatic specimens of 
this famiij.^ in the Indian Museum. 

It is nearly forty years since the late Mr, J. Wood-Mason 
commenced in the Indian Museum, of which he was then 
Deputy Superintendent, the study of the freshwater Crustacea 
of India and Burma. Although his published work in this 
direction was not very extensive, the collections that he amassed 
have already proved of the greatest possible value in connec- 
tion with the monograph of the Indian freshwater crabs (Pota- 
monidae) published by Colonel Alcock^ in 1910 as part of the 


I Account of the Fishes found in the l iver Ganges : Edinburgli 
(1822). 

^ Chaudhuri, J.A.S.B, (N.S.),, Vn, p 625 (1912), Both of these 
rays are found also in the Bay of Bengal ; see Annandale, Mem, Ind. 
Mus. Hi, p. 2 (191U). 

s J.A.S.B., XL, pt. 11, pp. 89, 201 and 449 (1871); XLII, pL Dt 
p. 258 ( 1873), and P.A.S.B., 1876, p. 230. 

4 Catalogue of Indian Decapod Crustacea in the Indian Museum, 
pt. I, Fasc. ii, Calcutta (1910). 
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Catalogue of Decapod Crustacea in the Indian Museum. The 
prawns in his coliection should prove of almost equal value 
in the survey of the Palaemonidae and Atyidae now being 
carried out by Mr. Stanley Kemp, who two years ago succeeded 
to Mr. Wood-Mason's original post in its present form. Perhaps 
the most interesting discovery recently made with reference 
■to the freshwater prawns is the discovery that a primitive 
Atyid {Xifliocaridina curvirostris) ^ hitherto only known from 
New Zealand and certain ^ other islands in the same region, 
occuis in Eastern Assam, specimens having been collected 
many years ago hj the veteran naturalist Colonel H. H. Godwin 
Austen and now identified, after careful comparison with 
specimens from New Zealand, lyy Mr. Kemp. Another interest- 
ing recent discovery is that of Apus cancrijormis'^ in the United 
Provinces and Kashmir. This little crustacean, wiiicli is 
known to appear, disappear and reappear in a most erratic 
manner in European countries, had not hitherto been recorded 
from India, although a closely allied form was described from 
the base of the Himalayas about forty years ago.® Dr. J. 'E. 
Henderson, now Superintendent of the Madras Museum, and 
Mr. G. Matthai, lately Assistant Professor in the Christian Col- 
lege; Madras, have within the last few years reviewed the 
prawms of The genus Palaemon that occur in the Madras Presi- 
dency,^ while Professor E. von Daday ^ .of Budapest has des- 
cribed several interesting representatives of the lower Crustacea 
from ' different parts of India. ■ Another interesting discovery 
recently made is that of a frevsh water .representative of the 
parasitic group Rhizocephaia, which are. allied to the barnacles 
and like them hitherto regarded as exclusively marine. This 
animal was found attached to a freshwater or 

possibly anadromo u s crab on a hill in' the Andam ans . ^ 

.Of the.: Indian freshwater '[ worms , using the term in its 
widest sense, ■ we know as yet very little, but Major J. Step- 
henson’s'^ investigations into the anatomy of the aquatic 


1 Kemp, Rec. Ind. B'lus., VII, p. 133 (1912), ' The occurrence of 
this prawn in Assam is rendered still more remarkable by the fact that 
another species of the same genus ' occupies intervening territory 
(Australia, Java, Korea, etc.) in wh.ch X. curvirostris is not known to 
occur ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Walton and Kemp, Rec, Ind. Mus., VT, p. 351 (1911). 

5 Packard, Ann. Mag. N at. Hist. ( 4 ) VIIl, p. 334 (1871), and Mono- 
graph of the Phyllopod Crustacea of North America, p. 327, pi. XVI, 
hgs. 5. 5a. 

4 Hec. Ind. Mus., V, p. 277 (1 910). 

6 Ann. Soc Nat. Zool. (Paris) (9) XT, p. 524, etc. (1910), andAliat- 
tani Koziem^nvek X, p. 63 (1911) ; see also Kemp, Kec. Ind. Mus. VI, 
p, 219(1911). ^ .■ ::.... 

^ ^ Annanda! 0 ','Rec. Ind. Mus., VI, p. 1...' 

7 Mem. Ind. Mus , I, p. 255 (1909) ; Rec. Ind. Mus., I, pp. 133 and 

233 (1907) ; II, p. 39 (1908) ; III, p. 105 ( 1909 ); V,pp. 59, 233 and 241 
(1910) ■ VI, p. 203 (1911), , 
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Oiigochaeta are rapidly rendering this statement obsolete so 
far as that group is concerned. It may be mentioned here that 
representatives of several families of the essentially marine 
group Polycliaeta make their wa}^ up the estuaries of the Gaii- 
getic delta into water that is practically fresh and hide them- 
selves among freshwater sponges. 

The Indian leeches are as yet little known j but. a large 
collection has been made and is now being studied by Mr. W. 
A. Harding, who is preparing a- volume on the group in the 
''Fauna.” 

The parasitic fiat- worms and round- worms that infest the 
fish and other animals' of our Indian rivers, lakes and ponds 
are still practically unknown. Mr. T. Southwell, however, 
permits me to state that he has recently found in Indian bony 
fish {OpMocephahis) adult tape- worms of the genus Tetrahoth- 
rium. The discovery is an important one, as, with the excep- 
tion of a few species from trout and salmon in northern lati- 
tudes, no adult tai)e-worm has hitherto been found In any bony 
fish. 

How rich the parasitic fauna of Indian rivers must be is 
shown by the fact that in a single Gharial [Gavialis gangeticus) 
which died in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens a few years ago 
specimens of two undescribed genera of Nematodes and of a 
new species of Poroceplialus [hmgxxdJcxxlidsj) were found. ^ Dr. 
A. E. Shipley^ has recently described a second new species of 
the latter genus from the liver of a Burmese tortoise and has 
recorded the occurrence of Lingiiatula subtriquetra ^ a species of 
the r?ame group hitherto only known from America, in a croco- 
dile from the Ganges. 

A small but important group of flat worms named Temnoce- 
phaloidea was first recorded from the Indian Empire by the 
late Mr. J. Wood-Mason,*^ who, however, identified the species 
he observed incorrectly. The worms of his group live on tlie 
external surface or in the gill-chamber of freshwater Crustacea 
and other aquatic animals in man,y tropical and sub-ti'opi<3al 
countries. They are not parasites but actively predaceous 
animals, using the hosts to which they adhere merely as beasts 
of burden and stalking-horses. Mr, F. H. Gravely has been able 
to prove by an actual comparison of specimens tbat a species not 
uncommon on freshwater crabs in some parts of Tenasserim 
is identicfd with one described by Prof. Max Weber‘S from 
the Malay Archipelago under the name Temnoeephala 


I Von Linstow, J.A.S.B, {N,S.). II, p. 260 ( 1906). See also the same 
author's paper on a parasite of : J.A S.B,, 1907, p. 67. 

^ Parasitology, III, pp, 275, etc (1910). Hie Linguatiiiida of 
course are not worms but degenerate Arachnids. 

^ Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (4) xv, p. 336 (1875). 

^ ZooL Ergobnisse in NiederlanA Ostdnd, I, p, 1 (1800). 
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(pi. II, fig. 1). Quite recently I was so fortunate as to discover 
in Orissa a second representative of the group, apparently 
related to the genus Scutariella,^ which was first described 
five years ago from Montenegro. The worms of this genus, as 
also the Indian species , are minute and live on small freshwater 
prawns of the famil^^ Atyidae. They appear to be specially 
modified for this purpose, the sucker by means of which they 
cling to their host being transformed into an organ capable of 
clasping the very delicate structures to which they adhere. 

Poiyzoa (or Bryozoa as some prefer to call them) 
were first noticed in Indian ponds by the late Dr. H. J. Carter'^ 
of the Bombay Medical Service. I shall have a good deal to 
say in another part of the lecture about this group, of wliieii at 
least fifteen species are now known to occur in fresh water in 
India. A large proportion of these species are either identical 
with or closely allied to European forms, but one of them, 
Hislopia lacustris, Carter, is interesting as being related to a 
genus (Araclmoidea) only known to occur in Lake Tanganyika 
and at one time believed to support the now-abandoned theoiy 
that the fauna of that lake was of recent marine origin. If. 
lacustris is an exclusively freshwater species, having a wide 
range in eastern tropical Asia.- The only genus of freshwater 
poiyzoa as yet knowii only from India {StoMlaA 
ally of the cosmopolitan genus Plumatella) has only lately been 
discovered. It is represented by two species, one of which 
occurs in the plains while the other has only been found in the 
Western Himalayas. 

At least one representative of the Coelenterates must have 
been known to the older Indian naturalists, nmiiely Hydra ^ the 
Presli water Polyp, a practically cosmopolitan animal; but no 
piiblished record of its occurrence iu India existed until quite 
recently. We now know that at least two species are found, 
one {H, oligactis) in the Punjab and the Western Hiiiialayas, 
tiie other (a tropical phase of H. vulgaris) ^ all over the plains of 
India and Burma. In some respects another eoelenterate 
recently found in India for the .first time, .namely the medusa 
or Jelly-fish Limnocnida,^ is more interesting. It was discovered 


i Mrazek, Sitz. Bohm. Ges. Wiss., Prag., Math'. Nat, cL, No. 30, p. I 
(1906). [Since the lecture was delivered I have procured a copy of Dr. 
Mrazek’ s paper and find that the Indian form represents a distinct 
though related genus. 9-v-i2.] 

w Ann. Mag Nat. Hist. (3) I, p. 169 (1858), (3) III, p. 33 i (1859). 

5 Annandaie, Rec. Ind. Mus. VI, p. 199, diagram, p. 200 (1911). 

^ Annandaie, Rec. Ihd, Mus. Ill, p 279 (1909), and Faun. Brit. Ind,, 
lorn.. pp. 229— 230 and 246. ~ 

6 rjescribed as Hydra orimtaK^^ m A.B.B., i, p. 339 (1906), 

recognized as a phase of H. ■yw/gnm in Faun. Brit. Ind., tom. cit., p. 149. 

6 Annandaie, Nature LXXXVII, p. 144 (1911), and Proc. A.S B. 
1911, p. cxxiii. ■ 
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last year in streams of the Western Ghats by Mr. S. P. Aghar- 
kai% Professor of Biology in the Elphiostone College, Bombay. 
This little medusa was at one time {like the polyzooii Arach^ 
noidea) thought to be confined to Lake Tanganyika in Central 
Africa, its existence in which was also adduced as a proof that the 
fauna of the lake had a recent marine origin. We do not know 
as yet whether the Indian Limnoonida is precisely identical 
with the African one, but a member of the Museum staff will 
start in a few weeks to investigate this point and if possible 
discover the life-cycle of the medusa. [Mr. F. N. Gravely has 
recently returned from the W. Ghats with large numbers of 
specimens. The Indian -form represents a, distinct species and 
will be described in the next part of Records of the Indian 
Museum (pt. iii, voL vii) as Limnocnida tndica. 21-V-12.] 

I have already referred to the late Dr. H. J. Carter of 
Bombay, a naturalist who has never received liis true meed of 
popular fame because the animals which he studied did not as a 
rule appeal to the amateur naturalist. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that his name must ever hold a prominent place in the roll 
of scientific workers in India. I refer to him here as a pioneer 
in the study of the Spongillidae ^ or freshwater sponges, to 
which I have myself devoted a great deal of attention.'^ 
We now know that at least twenty-five species and several 
varieties of this family, belonging to seven genera, occur in India 
and Burma, This is more than twice as many as have been 
found in the whole of Europe. Indeed, in the tank in the 
compound of the Indian Museum we have more species and 
varieties than are known to exist in that continent. 

Of the Protozoa of India waters we know as yet practically 
nothing. A few cosmopolitan species have been recorded and 
one or two forms not known from other countries described, but 
no work of a comprehensive nature has yet been undertaken. 

In this rapid summary I have dealt only with the animals 
that are aquatic in the strictest sense. All reference to 
reptiles, insects, etc. that live a part of their life in the water 
but desert it periodically or occasionally has therefore been 
omitted. I have not mentioned, either, those animals whieii 
liave been bred in Europe from damp moss sent home from 
India, and have omitted all account of certain of tlie smaller 
groups about w^hich we can hardly 6e said to have any real 
knowledge so far as India is eoncerned. 


1 Carter, Ann. Mag. Hat, Hist., 1848 — 1887. 

s Annandale, Faun. Brit. Ind., ifom, cit; see also Roc. I'nd. II, 
p. 25 {1908), in, p. iOl (1909), v, p. 31 (1910), vi, p. 225 (1911), and also 
Annandale and Kemp on the fauna of the Kiimaon lakes, Rec. Ind. 
Mm, VII, p. 129, etc. (1912). 

S See Murray, Quart. Journ, Eoy. Micr. Soc,, 1906, p, 637, and 
1907, p. 269, and P^nard, ibid, , p. 274. 
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We now come to the second part of the lecture. Perhaps 
the simplest form that relations betw’een different animals can 
take is the connection between hunters and prey. This con- 
nection h also by far the commomst tiiat is found throughout 
the animal kingdom. In tropical ■ fresh waters the struggle 
that goes on between the two great classes is a very keen one, 
for we find that whereas the number of individuals that live 
in a given area cf water is probably less in warm countries 
than in temperate ones, the number of species among which 
the individuals are distributed is very much greater. . This 
means to say, to a very large extent, that the methods by 
which prey is captured are much more highly specialized, and 
we must remember that an animal which is the natural prey 
of another is in very many cases itself the hunter of a third, 
so that the relations between the different species are, even 
in the matter of hunting, much more complex than they 
appear at first sight to be. This fact has a very practical 
application in tropical countries, for it indicates that if we 
wish to destroy the aquatic larvae of insects such as mosqui- 
^^♦toes which work havoc among mankind in their aerial stage 
^^|rs transmitters of disease, we must study not only all the 
^«kages of these insects but also all those of their enemies, and 
lAthose of the animals which prey on their enemies, and all 
thfle of the enemies of tlieir enemies’ prey, and so on almost 
ad infinitum. Some day the Government of India may be 
forced to realize that the real problems which a civilized 
government must tackle are not political problems but sanitary 
ones. The capital of India has been changed, but the life- 
cycle of the mosquito, its parasites, its enemies and its food 
remains unaltered. Some day, perhaps, the medical profession 
will also realize, as some of its members already do, that 
sanitary problems are fundamentally biological and chemical, 
not medical at all, and that the training of first-class biologists 
and cliemists is just as important, just as difficult, lengthy and 
expensive a process as the training of first-class physicians and 
surgeons. 

AH of this is an introduction to the statement that we 
biologists are well aware that we have in India a large number 
of indigenous fishes that prey on mosquito-larvae. We 
hope shortly to issue from the Indian Museum a pamphlet 
by Captain Seymour Sewell, and Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 

giving descriptions and figures of those species of Indian fish 
that have been proved to be particularly useful in this 
respect, but it must be borne in mind that the mere identifica- 
tion, or even the distribution, of fish of the kind is of very 
little use unless their biology is studied in all its aspects. 

Science, ladies and gentlemen, is. a mistress who must be 
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wooed for her own sake and not for that of her money. I turn 
with relief to a statement of facts which, so far as we know at 
present, are of no practical use,- pointing out in so doing, how- 
ever, that it is clifficuit to instance a single great practical 
scientific discovery that has not been based in the first 
instance on researches undertaken without ulterior motive. 

The relations between different animals, or between aiiiiiials 
and plants, to which I now wish to direct your attention may 
be classed under the comprehensive heading of s.yrnbiosis, 
that is to say, the living together of different species in a man- 
ner that is beneficial to one or both of the partners witlioiit 
being actually injurious to either. Some years ago I noticed 
in the Museum, collection a little tortoise from Ailaliabacl. 
(pL I, fig. 1) whose shell . was almost, completely covered with 
■small black objects arranged in a very peculiar inan.ner. ■ At' 
the time. I wa,s unable to say what these objects .were, and 
it is only within the last few weeks that it has been possible 
to solve the problem. , A large collection of .living tortoises 
recently brought from Rajmahal were found in many cases to 
have on their shells- a.- -peculiar growth wiiicli at first sight 
appeared to be of vegetable origin but o:ri examination prove-d 
to oons.ist of colonies' of a very peculiar polyzooii, .closely allied 
in general structure toother species of the well-known geiiii^ 
Plurnatella but greatly modified in external forni in accoulaiice 
■ w^ith its peculiar habitat, the different branches of tlie colony, 
instead of directing themselves upwards to form a nioss}^ growth 
or spreading out over a large area on a flat surface, being ,close,iy 
.pressed' together without overlapping and forming an absoliifcel^y 
flat and uniform encrusting growth. -A vary large iiiiiiiber of 
tortoises from different par-ts of the Ganges have now been 
examined, but thepol 3 ^zoon has only been found on three species 
— Kachuga lineata^ K, dhongoka, and Hardelki thurgii. Tliere 
can be little doubt that it always adheres to tlie slieils of tiiese 
species, probabty because they are 'almost st'rietl^" acpia-tic in 
their habits.,-' The reproductive bodies (statoblasts) it produces 
at certain seasons are the small black objects that had previ- 
ously . been found on the tortoise originally- in the Museum 
collection. 

Together with this new polyzoon, for which I have |>ro- 
posed the name Plurnatella tesliidinicola were colonies of 
Ilislopia lacustris, to which I have already refi^rred. Tibs 
species affords an instance of wiiat may be eaiic3d false or 
casual symbiosis, for it was originally found on the shells of 
the common Indian pond snail Vivipara hengaUnsis (pL I, 
tig. 2), but is now known to adhere also to shells of tJiilo- 
nidae (freshwater mussels) and to leaves of VaiUsmTm spiralis 
and other water-plants. It is doubtless useful for a polyzoon 


» Rec. Ind. Mus., VII, p. 147 (1912). 
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to be fixed to an animal whicb carries it from place to place 
as tlie snail or the tortoise does, but whereas the PPmnatella is 
apparent^ adapted for this position and no other, the Hislopia 
is able to flourish without any such adventitious aid if neces- 
sary. 

Polyzoa feed on minute plants and animals wafted into 
their mouths means of currents set up in the water by 
moveinents of tiny cilia or living hairs on their tentacles, 
but the worms of tiie group Temnocephaioidea, to which 
I have referred above, are more actively predaceous, although 
they are apparently just as dependent on their beasts 
of burden as Plumatella iestudinicola is on the tortoises. 
-Different. species of Temnocephala live in different countries on 
the gills of eray-fish, on the external surface of tortoises, in 
the respiratory chambers of large pond-snails and on the lower 
surface of freshwater crabs. It is in the last position that the 
Indian species {T, semperi) is found. Doubtless the crabs 
carry it into positions in which the insect larvae on which it 
chiefly feeds are abundant. It is rery active in its movements 
and catches its prey by means of the finger- like tentacles at 
the anterior end of its body. The little species found on 
Atyidae in Orissa, however, obtains its food in a totally different 
manner. Adheiing firmly to the gill- filaments of its host by 
means of a modifie I posterior sucker, it can suddenly shoot 
out with its mouth, which is situated at the anterior end of 
the body, a highly muscular proboscis by means of which 
ininute organisms are seized. 

Another form of relationship that is in a semse a kind of 
symbiosis is that which often exists between the common 
freshwater sponge Spongilla carteri in India (or 8. lamstria 
in Europe) and the almost equally common polyzoon Pluma- 
tella fruficosa. Ordinarily the sponge and the polyzoon live 
quite independently of one another, altbough they are often 
found in the same environment, but sometimes, apparently 
quite by accident, a larval sponge settles down by the side 
of or on the top of the colony of P. fndicosa. The latter, 
instead of being suffocated by the growth of the sponge as 
most of its congeners would probably be, modifies its growth 
in a manner that seems to be useful to its incubus as well as 
salutary for itself , for it gives the sponge an artificial support 
of which it is often in apparent need, while preserving its 
own life. When leading an independent existence, colonies of 
F , fruticosa form somewhat lax, dependent or partially upright 
branches ; but when the colony has been forced into partner- 
ship with a sponge, the branches are closely pressed together 
and greatly elongated, producing no lateral twigs, at any rate 
until the external surface of the sponge is finally reached. 

These instances will serve to illustrate the kind of relations 
that are often established between different species of fresh- 
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water animals. Others of a similar nature might be cited from 
among the. discoveries that have recently been made in India. 

Yet another form of symbiosis is that which takes place 
between an animal and .a plant. ' One of the best, known 
instances is afforded by the green cells that are found in the 
substance of many' freshwater sponges. These cells have the 
structure of simple Algae and are believed to benefit the 
sponge in which they live by producing for it nutritive sub- 
stances and possibly also oxygen. They have been culti- 
vated artificially as independent organisms but' in a .state 
of nature are only known in association with sponges 
or other simple animals. It is very probable that their life- 
cycle is still imperfectly known and that a free-living stage 
will ultimately be discovered. A remarkable instance of what 
may be a similar case of symbiosis has recently been found to 
occur in connection with the largest of Indian polyzoa, Pecti- 
natella burnmnica. The colonies of this genus are remai’kable 
for being gregarious, and when a number have settled them- 
selves close together it is found that they are invariably 
embedded in a common gelatinous substance which it was 
believed that they themselves secreted. Prof. W. West, how- 
ever, reported last year that he had found in this substance 
among Indian specimens sent him for examination cells repre- 
senting an Alga of the genus Dactylococcopsis, * and as similar 
Algae are known to secrete a gelatinous covering for them- 
selves, it is possible that the common investment of th.e 
polyzoon is produced by the efforts of a symbiotic Alga rather 
than by its own. 

Another genus of polyzoa closely allied to PecfdnateUa is 
Lophopodella , the type species of which (L, carteri) occurs in 
India and also in East Africa and Japan. The colonies of this 
species are as a rule also gregarious, but they are never em- 
bedded in a common investment. On one occasion at Igatpori 
in the Bombay Presidency I found luxuriant and numeroiis 
colonies entirely surrounded by an undoubted gelatiiiouB 
Alga, which Prof. West has since described as Tohjpotlirix 
lopkopodellophila } This Alga has as yet only been seen in 
association with LophopocleUa, hut it may occur quite com- 
monly without the polyzoon, which has been found in just as 
flourishing a condition without it. 

III./ 

** Every autumn, in a English pond or lake, a crisis takes 
place in the affairs of the less highly organized inhabitants, 
and preparations are made to withstand the unfavourable con- 
ditions due directly or indirectly to the low winter temperature 
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of the water: the individual must perish but the race may be 
preserved. At this season Hydra, which has been reproducing 
its kind b}^ means of buds throughout the summer, develops 
eggs with a hard shell that will lie dormant in the mud until 
next spriiig ; the phylactolaematous polyzoa produce statoblasts . 
the ctenostamatous polyzoa resting buds ‘ hibernaoula 
and the sponges gemmuies. Statoblasts, hibernacula, and 
gemmules are alike produced asexually, but they resemble the 
eggs oi Hydra in being provided with a hard, resistant shell, 
and ill having the capacity to lie dormant until favourable con- 
ditions return.’’ 

The preceding passage is quoted from the introduction to 
my volume in the ‘'Fauna of British India” on the Sponges, 
Polyzoa and Hydrozoa. I should perhaps explain that the 
bodies alluded to as gemmules, statoblasts and resting buds 
are all structures produced by the aggregation of cells richly 
laden with food material and the secretion round them of 
horny coverings often oC a highly complex nature. Hiberna- 
oula are apparently fixed in all cases to some solid object, and 
this is the case also with some or all of the gemmules or 
statoblasts produced by some species of sponges and polyzoa 
respectively. Others, however, are provided with special appa- 
ratus to render them light and are carried on the surface of 
the water or perhaps even by wind for long distances, thus 
serving not only to preserve the species during times of mis- 
fortune, but also to distribute it to localities favourable for 
its growth- As a rule the organism which produces such bodies 
dies and disintegrates more or less completely after their pro- 
duction. It was long thought that in tropical countries the 
same phenomena occurred, in the matter of seasonal changes in 
the life-cycle, as in temperate climate-i, but that the peculiar 
bodies were produced at the beginning of the hot weather 
instead of the beginning of winter, and that this was due 
directly to the desiccation of ponds and lakes. We now know 
that it is not always so. A large proportion of the lower 
invertebrates of fresh water undergo in Lower Bengal the 
same change that occurs in the same species or in allied 
forms in Europe, and the crisis does take place at the begin- 
ning of the hot weather. It is not due, however, to desic- 
cation but apparently brought about directly by the physio- 
logical action of a high temperature upon the organism. Hydra 
produces its eggs in England about October or Novem- 
ber. In Calcutta it produces them in March, and the same 
is stated to be the ease in the warmer parts of the United 
States of North America. Plumaiella emarginata and P. fruti- 

produce statoblasts in autumn in England and in spring in 
this country, and it is a curious fact that whereas statoblasts 
grow more readily after being subjected to the cold of winter 
in northern latitudes, in Bengal they grow more readily after 
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being subjected to the heat, of summer. It is tliercfore 
probable that there is a mean temperature which, iii. the cusi* 
of many aquatic organisms, is the most favourable for active 
normal growth ; but that if the temperature of the water either 
rises above or sinks below this point, abnormal physiological 
changes take place and are. of a similar nature in either case, 

There are, however, a considerable number of siin|>ly 
organized aquatic animals which in this country undergo the 
aiiiiiial crisis in their life-cycle not at the begiiiiiirig of ttie 
hot weather, but at the beginning or during the course of 
the dry, that is to say, the cold weather. Witlioiit exception 
these animals either Jive in very shallow water or are fixed 
to solid objects near the surface. They are obliged to pro- 
tect themselves from, desiccation, but it is possible that the 
actual cause of,' the change in their case also is a rise in t, lie 
temperature of the water, ' for in India even the winter sun 
is sufficiently powerful to .heat up small masses of water such 
as are .left, in the beds of drjnng tanks. If this, be so, some 
species must be more susceptible than others, for occas..ioiiaily 
we fijid different sponges growung side by side but in a./ii. 
entirely different physiological state. Tlie most .striki.i.ig in- 
stance I k.!iow is that of the sponges Spongilla bombayensis and, 
Gorvospongilla lapidosa in Bombay. These two spo!ig(/s re- 
semble one another eonside.rably in their method of growth iMitl 
are found togetlier on the iowmr surface of stones, Iti tht‘ 
month of November, however, G. lapidosa is in full vegetative 
vigor, while S. bombayensis, in absolutely ideutica! coriditions. 
is, already reduced to a mass of gemmules, having floiirishe^l 
during the rains.’’ It is thus clear that the effect of eii virt iiv 
rneiit is not always identical in different species. 

There is at least one Indian |)olyzoon {Hislopkt lacnslris) 
that .never produces bodies of the nature of stfitoblasls or 
resting buds but. continues an active life throiighoiit the 
year, and. there is at least one Indian freshwater sponge 
(Spongilla proliferens) that produces geminules and dies down 
at sho.rt intervals, never enjoying long life or reach iiig a large 
size. The change appears -to occur in its case witliout 
to. temperature' or to' any 'change, in environment and t(» he due 
merely to a kind of senescence or old age. Sp<mglila proh’- 
/cr»s, however., is peculiar among.', freshwater sponges in tliai 
it continuously produces external buds which !)reak loose 
from the parent stock and start life as independent spongcvs.' 

IV. 

The last topic on which. I propose to touch to-night is 
that of the direct effect of changes in environment on simfdy 


J Annandale, Bee. Ind. Mos., 1, p. 207 (1907). 
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organized animals such as sponges in which there are no 
definite organs and the individual cells are capable of great 
modification both in, structure and in function. With this 
topic I must deal very briefly. Indeed, all that I need 
say is that whereas a very slight change in environment may 
often produce a very great change of external form (and 
occasionally a less marked change of internal structure) in 
the same species,^- ■ identity of environment does not always 
produce even similarity of external form in different species. 
These facts are well illustrated by the pictures I will now 
show you. The first of these pictures (pi. II, fig. 2) is a 
photograph of three specimens of the Himalayan race of the 
widely distributed freshwater sponge Efhydaiia fluviatilis. 
These specimens were all taken in shallow water in the lakes 
of Kumaon by Mr. Kemp in May, 1911. The iow^er figure (A) 
represents a piece of stone to which three sponges are attached. 
They have the form of flat circular films. The specimen 
marked B was attached to a slender twig and has assumed 
the form of a cockscomb, while the one marked C was growing 
on a forked twig with not very divergent branches and is 
of somewhat irregular form. These differences in external 
shape are due solely to the nature of the object to which the 
larval sponge originally afflxed itself. 

The next three pictures (pi. Ill) illustrate the second point 
and are from drawings of three different species of the genus 
Spongilla, all growing on the roots of the same plant {Pistia 
stratiotes). You will readily see that they differ considerably 
from one another in external shape and in the mode of growth, 
although they were all taken in the Museum tank in. Calcutta 
about the same time of the year, 

111 concluding this lecture I wish to thank those who 
have assisted the Indian Museum in the work we have 
undertaken, especially in that of surveying the freshwater 
fauna of India. A great deal of this work can only be carried 
out in a satisfactory manner by trained biologists, and the 
little we have as yet accomplished has been accomplished 
because the Trustees of the Indian Museum have recognized 
that a part of its zoological work must be performed in the 
field, and have granted the scientific staff every facility 
for travelling in different parts of India. The fact that we 
have not ceased to be an Imperial institution renders this 
possible, and although no Zoological Survey of India is 
officially recognized in the sense that the Botanical, Geologi- 
cal and Arohaologlcal Surveys are recognized, I think that 
we may claim to perform the work of such a survey and are not 


1(7/. Mtes Jane Stephens’ remarks on Irish species: Proc. Boy. 
Iri,sh Acad. XXXI, pt. 60, pa4 (1912). 
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altogether unsuccessful in so doing. I must beg all those wIk) 
are interested in natural historjr in India, and especially the 
zoological members of this Society, to give us their support 
and to take a practical interest in our work; for scien- 
tific work, like other branches of human activity, if it fails to 
attract the sympatliy of educated men, is in danger of becom- 
ing either a valley of dry bones or a slough of despond. Even 
those who are completely ignorant of the technicalities of any 
science can help us greatly by sending us specimens of the 
animals that occur in ponds, rivers or lakes in different 
parts of the Indian Empire, and nobody need hesitate to send us 
such specimens because they are common. Most animals that 
are rare in museums are actually common somewhere, in a state 
of nature : they only appear to be rare because no one has 
taken the trouble to collect them in the particular locality 
ill which they abound. In India and Burma, at mij rate, it 
is probable that many of the most interesting aquatic species 
are still either altogether unknown or have as yet been imper- 
fectly studied. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate I. 

Fig. L Tortoise (young of Kachuga dhongoka) with stato- 
blasts of Plumatella testudinicola on its sliell 
{reduced). 

Fig. 2. Shells of the mollusc Yivipara hengalensis covered 
with colonies of Hislopia lacustris (dried speci- 
mens : 7iat. size). 

Plate II. 

Fig. L Specimens of the predaceous flat worm Temnocepala 
semperi taken from freshwater crabs {Fotmnon 
7nanii) in Tenasserim showing (A) 

dorsal surface and {B,C} ventral surface. 

Fig. 2. Specimens of tlie Bimalayan race of the sponge 
Ephydatia fiuviatilis from the lakes of Kumaoii 
(slightly reduced). A— three sponges growing on 
a stone; B — :a sponge growing on a slender twig, 
and C — one growing on a forked twig. 

■ Plate IIL ■ . 

Sponges growing on the roots of the floating water-plant 

Pisiia straiiotes from the Museum tank, Galcutta. 
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Fig. 1. A living specimen of SpongiUa prolijerens, showing 
buds and expanded oscular collars {nat. size). 

Fig. 2. Preserved specimen of SpongiUa crateriformis {nat. 
size). 

Fig. 3. Preserved specimen of SpongiUa crassissima {nat. size). 
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3. Cavalry in the Rgvedic Age. 

By StrEESTDEA Nath Mazhmdae, Sastei, M.A, 


» 


In Ms History of the Sanskrit Literature Prof. Macdoneil 
writes that though the horse was yoked in chariots " he was not 
yet (i.e. in the Rgvedio age) used for riding’ (p. 150), and that 
^ cavalry was nowhere mentioned and probably came into use at 
a considerably later period ’ (p. 165). 

Though this statement seems to be supported by the facts 
that in the hymn (Rgveda VI. 75) in praise of the implements 
of war horses are described as yoked to the chariots ” and 
that in Greece there was no use of cavalry in the Homeric age,^ 

I venture to quote the following passages which seem to me to 
indicate that riding was not unknown in the Rgvedio age ; 

!g-rf 3T%^' *0^35 TTcT?rfg^|! | 

R.V. I, 158, 3. 

May I approach your shelter and protection as a hero on 
winged horses his army ? 

mr *r: i ii 

R.V. VIII, 5, 7. 

0 Asvins, speedily come to our prayer on swift flying horses. 

^ 4: JrflfT gT3i5aTcr4 i 

II 

R.V. VIII, 40, 2. 

Once may he come unto us on his steed. Come unto us to win 
us strength and to complete the sacrifice ; may all the others 
die away. 

?TSfT«r II 

R.V. VIII, 46, 26. 

Invested with the rays of morn, he is carried {to us) ly horses 
thrice seven times seventy. Through these our soma draughts 



1 “ The Chiefs fought in war-chariots, .drawn by two or three horses 
*. There is no mention of cavalry.’* Collins’ Illiad, pp. 23 24. 
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and those who p,ress, to give, drinker of pure bright soma 
Juice. , 

i ^ifn w; 1 

'c'Si'flrc!' ms^R' cr1%^' f ii 

R.V. VIII, 46, 28. 

Sole lord in a body worthy of praise, 0 Vayu, drppping^ 
fatness down, earned along by horses, by camels and by hounds,, 
spreads forth thy train r even thus it is, 

5?iri 1 

¥= 4 - ^ w 11 

R.V. II, 2, 10. 

Agni, may we show forth our valour wiih the liofBe[s) or with 
the power of prayer beyond all other men ; and over the live 
races let our glory shine high like the realm of light and 
unsurpassable. 

^srftr ^fsic^isf i R?; ii 

f«T 5rsf fsr i (sr^ensErt ii 

R.V. I, 8, 1-2. 

Indra, bring, for (our) protection, the victor’s ever’C02i» 
quering wealth that gives delight [and] is most excellent ; 

By means of which we may, being protected by you, 
repel our enemies with the blows of our fist and with horse. 

These passages indicate, in my humble opinion, that riding 
was known in the Rgvedic age. The last two passages show 
that cavalry were used in warfare. 



4* A Note on Kasika* 

By SuRENDEA Nath Mazijmdae, Sastei, M.A, . 

Professor Macdoneli (in p. 432 of his History of Sanskrit 
Literature) describes the kasika-vrtti as the “ Benares commen- 
tary.’ ’ Thus he derives kasika ’ ’ from Kasi ” or Benares. 
But as there is no proof that this commentary was written in 
Benares, and as I do not know of any instance of naming a 
Sanskrit commentary after a place-name, this interpretation is 
doubtful. 

Now the root '' ” means to shine,” to be visible.” 

Words like Pra-kasa, Pra-ka^ika, kasika, etc., are derived from 
it. And Pra-kdHkd (meaning '‘greatly illuminating,” 
making well visible”) is a very common name applied to 
various commentaries (e.g. Renganatha’s commentary on 
Vikramorvasi). The word hdiikd is Prakdiikd ^/^itho\xt the 
intensive particle PraP^ Hence kasika- vrtti means a com- 
mentary illuminating (explaining) [the sutras of Panini] and 
it has nothing to do with Benares. 




5* The Author of the Bhattikavya* 

By ScrBiNDRA Nath Mazumdab, Sastri, ILA, 

The question of the authorship of the Bhattikavya — the 
kmya of Bhatti — and its date is still an open one. The only 
information supplied by the author is contained in a verse in 
the last canto in which he has stated that it was composed at 
Valabhi in the reign of SH-Dliarasena, But as there were 
four Dharasenas (end of the fifth century to the middle of 
the seventh), even this detail is of no use in fixing the date 
absolutely. 

Again there are doubts as to the name of the author him- 
self. Though the very name of the kavya shows that the name 
of the author was 5 some commentators (e.g. Bharatamal- 
lika, Vidyavinoda, etc.) name the author as Bharirhari. And 
supposing that ‘‘ Bhatti ’ ’ (the work) could in Chinese have been 
represented by ‘‘ Pida ” or Peina ” or ‘‘ Fma/ ’ which I-tsing 
stated to be a work of Bhartrhari containing the 3000 verses, 
the late Prof. Max Muller thought that Bhattikavya is the 
work of the grammarian-poet Bhartrhari who died in 651 a.d. 
after having fluctuated seven times between the Buddhist 
monastery and the world (Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 180). 

Professor Macdonell also has given this account in p. 327 of 
his History of Sanskrit Literature. 

But Dr. Kielhorn has shown (I. A. 1883, pp. 226—27) that 
Plena” or ‘‘ Pida” can not represent Bhatti. He takes it to 
be the ^‘Prakirna” which, though now taken as the third 
chapter of the Vakyapadiya, was taken, as late as the twelfth 
century, as a work distinct from the Vakyapadiya. 

Now I-tsing, who visited India only forty years after 
Bhartrhaii’s death and has given a very detailed account of 
his works (Takakusu’s I-tsing, pp. 178— -80), has mentioned only 
three of his works— (I) the curni, the commentary on the 
Mahabhasya; (2) the Bhartrhari-S'astra (Vakyapadiya) ; and 
(3) the Peina or Prakirna. There is, therefore, no good reason 
for attributing the Bhattikavya to Bhartrhari, the grammarian. 

Mr. B. C. Mazumdar popularized the theory (J.R.A.S. 
1904, pp. 395 — 97) that Bhattikavya is the work of the poet 
Vatsabhatti, the author of the 'Mandasor Sun-temple Inscription 
(Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions No* 18), dated 473 a.d. A few 
stanzas of this inscription resemble the description of autumn 
ill canto II of the Bhattikavya. He then may be, continued 
Mr. Mazumdar, a poet of the court of Dharasena I, the second 
king of Valabhi. This early date (fifth century as opposed to 
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tlie seventh) is supported, according to him, by the facts that the 
Prakrt contained in a canto of the Bhattikavya is undoubtedly 
older than the Prakrits of the seventh century dramas and that 
Bhattkavya does not refer to the story of the Uttara-kanda of 
the Ramayaiia., ■ ■ 

But as the Prakrit portion of this kavya is not the ordinary 
literary Prakrit but the artificially elaborated Tatsama^' 
Prakrit illustrating what is technically called the Bhasasama, it 
proves nothing. And it would be very difficult to assert 
that the Uttarakanda was unknown at so late a period as 
the fifth century a.d. Nor can the similarity of a few verses of 
the Mandasar inscription with the second canto of the Bhatti- 
kavya prove the identity of their authors. Nor is there any 
evidence to connect this Vatsabhatti of Mandasor with Valablii. 

And it is needless to make such surmises when the exis- 
tence of a real Bhatti of Valabhi can be proved by epigrapiiic 
evidence. 

Kn inscription dated Valabhi Samvat 334 (653 a.d.), which 
has been numbered 485 in Dr. Kielhorn’s ‘‘ Northern List/’ 
records the donation of a village by Dliruvasena III (son and 
successor of Dharasena IV) to the brahmana Bhatti- bhat(t)a, 
the son of Bappa, who comes from Mahichhaka, dwells at 
Mahichhaka and belongs to the cliaturvedins {brahmmms versed 
in the four Vedas) ^ of this (place), to the gotra of the Kau^^ikas 
and to the school of the Vajasaneyas.” 

Dr. Hultzsch (in E.I. vol. I, p. 92., F.N.) objected to tiie 
identification of this Bhatti with the author of the Bhatti- kavya 
on the ground that the commentator Jayamangala gives 
Srisvamin as the name of the father of our author, while the 
Bhatti of the inscription is stated to be the son of Bappa. But 
no reliance can be made on the statements of the commentators. 
For the author himself has not stated the name of his father, 
and different commentators give different names. Jayaman- 
gala names him SVisvamin, while Vidyavinoda'^ names him 
Sridhara. Hence the best cour.se would be to reject the 
conflicting statements of the commentators. Even if we place 
reliance on these statements, the designation Bappa’ s son” 
can not invalidate this identification. Dr. Fleet (in I. A. 1886, 
pp. 273-5) has shown that the ward Bappa (or its derivatives) 
has been used in many Valabhi inseriptions as equivalent to 
‘"fatlier.” Thus it is very probable that Bappa is here used 
not as a proper noun and means tvfather.” Probably tlie 
officer who drafted the grant in question did not know the 

5 The word in the inscription is This means four 

branches of knowledge and not in four Vedas, Hultzsch is wrong in his 
interpretation and S.X.M. follows him without enquiry. How could a 
brahmana versed in four Vedas study only .the- Vajasaneya Shakha ? — 
H. Shastm. . ■■■ * '■ 

^ Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. ii, pp. 115-16. 
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name of the donee's father and wrote Bappa-putrdya — the 
son of (his) father." 

I take the author of the Bhatti-kavya, which w^as written 
at Yalabhi in the reign of Sri-Dharasena, to be identical with 
the Bhatti who was versed in tlie four Vedas and to whom 
Dhruvasena III, the* son of Dharasena IV, granted a village in 
A.D« 653. 



FEBRUARY, 1913. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
dajj the 7th February, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Colonel G., F. A. Harris, C.SJ., M.D., F.E.C.P., 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Moulvi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, 
Mr. H. S. Bion, Dr. U. N. Brahmacarl, Lt.-CoL W. J. 
Buchanan, I.M.S., Babu Monmohan Cakravarti, Babu Nilmani 
Cakravarti, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. B. L. Caudhuri, Babu 
Matilal Ganguly, Mr. F. H, Gravely, Mr. H. G. Graves, Rai 
Bahadur B. A. Gupte, Dr. E. P. Harrison, Sir Thomas Holland, 
K.O.I.E., Mr. D. Hooper, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. G. R. 
Kaye, Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, Lt.-Col. F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., 
Mr. C. W. McMinn, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Dr. GirindraNath 
Maker ji, Babu Manmatha Nath Mukerji, Hon’ble Justice Sir 
A^utos MukhopMhyaya, Kt., Dr. Indu Madhab Mulliok, 
Babu Puran Cand Nahar, Mr. W. W. K. Page, Lt.-CoL D, C. 
Phiilott, Mr. C. S.. Price, Major L. Rogers, O.I.B., I.M.S., Capt. 
J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., Hon’ble Mr. Deva Prasad Sarbadhikari, 
Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Dr. C. SchultenjMahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad S'astri, C.I.E., Dr. Sati^ Candra Vidya- 
bhusana, Rev. A Willifer Young. 

Visitors'. — Mr. R, C. Burton, Babu Hem Candra Das 
Gupta, Babu Sib Nath Mukerji, Mr. A. A. Price, Mr. John B. 
Rowbotham, Babu Hemendra Nath Sinha, Mr. C. H. B. Thomp- 
son. 

The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1912, and 
appointed Messrs. J. A. Chapman and Nilmani Cakravarti to 
be scrutineers. 

The President also ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Fellows of the Society and appointed 
Messrs. J. A. Chapman and Nilmani Cakravarti to be scruti- 

■^■neersv:'': 

that twelve essays have been 
received in competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research for the year 1911, which have been sent to the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Bengal, one of the Trustees, for 
report, and that the result has not yet been received. 

The Annual Report was then presented. 
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/Annual JIepoht for 1911 . 

Tlie Council of the Society has the honour to submit the 
following report on the state of the Society’s affairs during the 
year ending 3ist December, 1911. 

Member List. 

The number of Ordinary Members at the close of the year 
was 519. Fifty-one Ordinary Members were elected during 191 L 
Out of these, 5 have not yet paid their entrance fees. The 
number of Ordinary Members, therefore, added to the list 
was 46, in addition to 5 members elected in 1910 who have 
paid their entrance fees during the year, making a total of 51 
Ordinary Members added to the last list. On the other hand, 
28 withdrew, 10 died, and 2 were struck off under Rule 40. 

The following table gives the statements for the past six 
years 
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! 
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6<‘i 
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191.1 .. 

1 200 
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, ■ 444' ■ 

22 .1 

"'.'o3 

i 
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75 
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The Ordinary Members whose deaths we lament weie 
Mr. C. H. Browning,- Mr. J, A. Cimiiingham, Mr. tlarinath De, 
Major C, J. Robertson Milne,. LM.S.,, Maulavi Muhammad 
Naem’uilah, Major B. C. Oldham, LM.S., Bafou Ambico Caran 
gen and Rev. L. 0. Skrefsrud ; and Sayid ‘ Ali Bilgrami, and Sir 
Wala Qadir Sayid Hussan. ‘Ali.Mir-sa,, G.C.I.E. (life members). 

We have to lament the deaths of four Honorary Fello ws, viz. , 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker,-' Mr. W, Irvine, Prof. P, Regnaud, 
and Acarya Satyavrata Samasrami. 
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Lieut.-CoL A. W. Alcock, F,R.S., Prof. E. G. Browne, M.A., 
Dr. A. Engler, Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B,, and Maliamalio- 
padliyaya Kamakhya Nath Tarkavagii^a were elected Honorary 
Fellows. The number is now 28. 

Among the Special Honorary Centenary Members, there 
has been one death, viz., Mr, C. Meldrum. The number is 
now 3. 

The number of the Associate Members remains unchanged. 

One member, Maulavi ‘AbduT WMi, compounded for his 
subscriptions during the year. 


Indian Museum. 

No presentations were made over to the Indian Museum. 

During the year there has been no change in the Society’s 
Trusteeship and the Hon. Justice Sir A^utos Mukhopadhyaya, 
Kt.jC.S.I., D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., continues to be a member 
of the Board of the Trustees of the Indian Museum on behalf 
of the Society under the Indian Museum Act X of 1910. 

The Sub- Divisional Officer of Balurghat offered the Society 
a stone image representing the god Siva for the Indian Museum, 
and as t lie re was some difficulty in the transmission he was 
asked to communicate with the Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum, Archaeological Section, to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Deputations. 

Mr. G. H. Tipper, the General Secretary, represented the 
Society at a Conference of Orientalists held at Simla in July, 
191L 

On an invitation from the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, the Society nominated Dr. N. Annandale, 
B.x4., D.Sc , F.A.S.B., Superintendent of Indian Museum, as a 
representative of the Society at the Museums’ Conference field 
in eJanuary 1912. There was no delegate appointed by the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum to attend the Conference. 


Finance. 

The accounts of the Society are shown in the Appendix 
under the usual heads. Statement No. 12 contains the Balance 
Sheet of the Society and of the different funds administered 
through it. 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of the year 
was Rs. 2,32,014-1-4, against Rs. 1,82,930-2-8 at the close of 
the preceding year, which shows an increase in the financial 
position by about forty-nine thousand one hundred rupees. 
This is due to the special Imperial grant of Rs. 40,000 from the 
Government of India towards the expenses of constructing the 
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Sooiety'^s building. The actual increase in the 'finance of^ the 
Society is lis. 9,1 OCh ' 

The Budget for 1911 was estimated at the following 
figures: Receipts Rs. 72,607 (Ordinary Receipts Rs. 31,207, 
and Extraordinary Receipts Rs. 4R400) ; Expenditiire 
Rs. 28,358. The Budget estimate of receipts excludes Admis- 
sion fees and Compounded subscriptions. 

The actual receipts for the year, exclusive of Admission 
fees and of Compounded subscriptions, have amounted to 
RjS. 73,259-15-5. In addition to this, the sum of Rs. 1,504 has 
been received as Admission fees, anO the sum of Rs. 140 as 
Compounded subscriptions or about Rs. 2,300 in excess of 
the estimate. The total receipts for the year have been 
Rs. 74,903-15-5. The receipts have exceeded the estimate 
under the heads of Members’ Subscriptions,” '' Sale of Publi- 
cations” and ^ Miscellaneous,” the excess amounts received 
being, respectively, Rs. 1,507, Rs. 40 and Rs. 98. The receipts 
have fallen short of the estimate under the following heads : 
‘‘ Subscriptions for the Society’s JowmaZ and Proceedings and 
Memoirs ^ as some bills are still outstanding against subscribers ; 
” Interest on Investments,” owing to non-realization of interest 
during the year; “ Rent of Room ” on account of non-receipt 
of rent for December 1911 from the Automobile Association 
of Bengal, and “Loan” shows a decrease owing to the reali- 
zation of Rs. 2,000 from the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 
Fund, under the direction of the Council, dated 26th April 
1911, instead of Rs. 2,710 .as mentioned in our last year’s 
report. The sum of Rs. 1,504 has been received as Admission 
fees, the sum of Rs. 140 as Compounded subscriptions, and the 
sum of Rs, 1 ,550 has been credited to the Permanent Reserve 
Fund. The sum of Rs. 40,000, received as a Grant (Special 
Imperial Contribution) for building purposes, has been credited 
■ to the Temporary Reserve Fund. 

In the Budget, the Ordinary Expenditure was estimated 
at Rs. 28,358, the ex|)enditure to be incurred under eighteen 
heads. The actual amount paid out amounted to Rs. 26,892-0-7, 
or Rs. 1,466-0-7 less than the estimate. The expenditure 
exceeded the estimate under the beads of “Commission,” 
owing to the collection of subscriptions in arrears, as well as to 
the increase in the number of new members; “Satioiiery” 
and “ Printing” have risen owing to the increased activity of 
the Medical section ; “ Lights and Fans ” have been higher for 
changing tlie coils of one of the fans and for repairing them; 
“ Postage hasincreased on account of the de.spatch of publica- 
tions of 1910 issued in 1911; “Contingencies” are higher on 
account of the cost of a second marble tabletf or the tomb of Alex 
under Csoma deKoros, summer and winter clothing for menials, 
planks to cover Tibetan block prints, and the cost of decora- 
ting and lighting the Society’s premises on the night of the 
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Annual Meeting of 1911; '‘Binding'* has increased owing to 
several medical periodicals being bound ; '' Books” are higher 
owing to the purchase of medical works for the use of the 
Medical section. The expenditure on account of the Journal 
and Proceedings and Memoirs shows a decrease owing to the pub- 
lications having fallen in arrear, and a few bills outstanding at 
the close of 1911. 

During the year the Council sanctioned the grant of a 
bonus in honour of Their Imperial Majesties’ visit to India. 
This was granted to the Society’s servants whose pay did not 
exceed fifty rupees per mensem. The sum of Rs. 532-2-9 was 
paid for accrued interest on Rs. 40,000 Government Promissory 
Notes purchased during the year. 

Out of Rs. 4,710 advanced as a loan in 1910 to the Ai’abic 
and Persian MSS. Fund, Rs. 2,000 has already been realized, 
and the remainder will be realized by two instalments as detailed 
below : — 

In the year 1912 . . . . Rs. 1 ,500 

Do. 1913 .. „ 1,210 


The following sums were held at the close of the year on 
aocoun t of the different funds administered by the Society : — 


Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 
Do. do. ,, No. 2 

Do. do. ,, No. 3 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 
Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund 


Rs. A. P. 
2,488 13 7 
6,699 6 0 
1,198 9 6 
1,195 13 11 
634 14 4- 
1.153 15 6 


Total .. 13,371 8 10 


Less the amount of— 


Rs. 432 advanced to the Editor O.P. 
Fund No. 1. 

Pvs. 2,710 advanced to the Officer-in- 
Charge Arabic and Persian 
MSSrPuiid. 

Rs. 500 advanced to Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad 
S'astrl on account of 
Bardic Chronicles Fund. 


Total, Rs, 3,642 


3,642 0 0 


Total .. 9,729 8 10 
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■ The liquid assets of the Society at the close of the year, ex- 
cluding Permanent Reserve Fund and deducting Rs. 9,729-8-10 
belonging to the funds administered by the Society, amounted 
to Rs. 69,770-8-3. The bulk of this sum is invested in Govern- 
ment Promissory .Notes as a Temporary Reserve Fund. 

The Budget estimate of Receipts and Expenditure for 
1912 has been fixed as follows : — 

Rs. 

Receipts ... . . 32,3ii0 

Expenditure .. .. 27,588 

The Budget estimate of Receipts is about Rs. 42,604 less 
than the Actual of. 1911. This is chiefly due to the grant of 
Rs. 40,000 received from the Government of India towards 
the expenses of constructing the Society’s building, and the 
interest accumulated thereon. 

The Budget estimate of Exj^enditure is about Rs. 700 more 
than the Actual of 1911, the items Municipal Taxes,” ‘‘•'Con- 
tingencies,” ‘‘ Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs” and 
“ Printing ” have all been raised. “ Municipal Taxes have 
been increased owing to new assessment. “ Contingencies ” are 
higher on account of additional expenses incurred for illumin- 
ating the Society’s premises in honour of Their Imperial 
Majesties’ visit in Calcutta. ‘‘Journal and Proceedings ” and 
“ Memoirs’ ’ show an increase owing to an expenditure of Rs. 600 
granted to Revd. H. Hosten towards obtaining photographic 
facsimiles of historical documents relating to the Mogul Em- 
pire, Tibet, Bengal and Pegu, sanctioned by the Council in 
November 1911; and “Printing” is higher owing to the 
expenditure for medical reprints. The other items are based 
upon the actuals of the last year. 

It sliould be possible to meet the excess of any extraordi- 
nary expenditure over receipts out of the cash balance, and not 
have recourse to a sale of securities as was the case in 1910. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society’s Catalogue (in- 
cluding subscription remitted to the Central Bureau (London) 
has been Rs. 5,023-11-7, while the Receipts under this head 
from subseriptions received on behalf of the Central Bureau 
(including a grant of Rs. 1,000 from the Government of India) 
have been Rs. 6,124-9-7. A sum of Rs. 4,430-13-3 has been 
remitted to the Central Bureau, London, and the amount of 
Rs. 2,229-15-11 is still to be forwarded. 

Mr. D. Hooper, P.C.S., continued Honorary Treasurer 
throughout the year. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1912. 


Receipts. 


1911. 1911. 1912. 

Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Members’ Subscriptions .. 

10,500 

12,007 

11,500 

Subscriptions for the Society’s 




Joiinial and Proceedings” 




and ‘ ' Memoirs ” 

1,704 

1,560 

1,608 

Sale of Publications 

2,000 

2,041 

2,000 

Interest on Investments 

6,993 

6,923 

8,392 

Rent of Room. 

600 

550 

600. 

Government iVllowanees 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Do. (for Researches in 




History, Religion, Ethno- 




logy and Folk-lore of Ben- 




gal) 

3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

Miscellaneous 

100 

198 

100 

Loans . . - . 

2,710 

2,000 

1,500 

Admission Fees .. 

. , 

1,504 

» » 

Compounded Subscriptions . . 


140 


Total 

31,207 

33,523 

V 

Extraordinary Receipts. 



Grants (Special Imperial Con- 




tribution) 

40,000 

40,000 

. . 

Interest on Investment 

1,400 

1,381 


Grand Total 

72,607 

74,904 

32,300 

Expenditures. 



Salaries ... . . . . 

6,650 

6,427 

6,550 

Commission 

600 

663 

600 

Pension 

420 

420 

420 

Stationery 

150 

207 

150 

Light and Fans . . 

260 

269 

260 

Municipal Taxes . . , , . . 

1.465 

1,465 

1,495 

Postages 

600 

893 

•675 

Freight .. ' 

300 

-184 

225 

Contingencies .. 

600 

1,094 

700 
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1911. 

1911. 

1912. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 


• Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Books 

. 1,200 

1,879 

1,200 

Binding 

'/Journal and Proceedings 

. . 1,000 
> i 

1,075 

1,000 

and '' Memoirs ” 

. . 10,000 

6,319 

10,600 

Printing (Circulars, etc.) 

250 

630 

350 

Auditor’s fee 

100 

100 

100 

Petty Repairs 

75 

52 

75 

Insurance . . ' 

188 

188 

188 

Library Catalogue 

. . 1,000 

780 

. . 


Salary (for Researches in His- 


tory , Religion , Etlinol 


and Folk-lore of Bengal) . . 

3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

Interest on G. P. Account . . 

. * 

632 

. • 

Bonus 

•• 

116 

.. 

Total 

28,358 

26,892 

27,588 


Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch and Mr, Otto Harrossowitz con- 
tinued as the Society’s Agents in Europe. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceedings 
and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaritch during the year 1911 
was 338, valued at £72-15, and of the Bibliotheca Indica 223, 
valued at Rs. 225-4- Of these, copies of the value of £48-13-10 
and Rs. 284 have been sold. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceedings 
and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Harrossowitz during 191.1 was 
165, valued at £25-14; and of the Bibliotheca Indica 202, valued 
at Rs. 226-4. The sale-proceeds have been £33-12-5 and 
Rs. 358-15-10, respectively. 

Library. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines 
added to the Library during the year was 2,387, of which 1,216 
were purchased and 1,171 were either presented or received in 
exchange. 

The Council discontinued the arrangement whereby books 
and manuscripts in the Library of the Society were lent to the 
Imperial Library, and they were asked to return the books out 
with them. 

It has been decided to subscribe for a copy of the Journal 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences,” and the Council has 
procured a copy of the Manuscript of the ** Caraka Samliita ” 
from the Nepal Durbar Library for the Society. 
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On an application from the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., the 
Council sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 600 towards obtain- 
ing photographic facsimiles of historical document, referring to 
the Mogul Empire, Tibet, Bengal and Pegu (Burma). After 
the publication of these photographs, they will be deposited 
in the Library of the Society. 

On the recommendations of Major L. Rogers, certain 
duplicate volumes of the British Medical Journal” were 
presented to the Medical College, Lucknow. 

The Lama engaged for cataloguing and looking after the 
Tibetan collection may be employed by any member, for extra 
remuneration, for copying, etc., in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Society. 

It has been resolved that the Tibetan books and manu- 
scripts shall iiofc be lent out of the Society’s rooms. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Seoretaiy 
throughout the year. 

There has been no change in the office establishment. 


International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 


The Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon prepared 2399 
Index slips in the year under review and sent them to the 
Central Bureau. Its upkeep cost Rs. 592-14-4. 

A sum of £297-6-4 was sent to London at a cost 
Rs. 4,430-13-3, being the subscriptions collected for remission. 

The Regional Bureau during this year distributed 135 
volumes. 

The following gentlemen helped the Bureau by checking 
the index slips prepared chiefly by the clerk of the Regional 
Bureau:— 


Dr. N. Aniiandale. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill 
Dr. W. A, K. Christie. 
Mr. C4. de P. Cotter. 
Prof. E. P. Harrison. 


Mr. F. H. Gravely. 


Mr. D. Hooper. 

Capt. J, W. D* Megaw. 
Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 

Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg. 


The following is a list of scientific periodicals published in 
India and Ceylon which the Regional Bureau will always fully 
index in the first place. Authors publishing in them may rest 
assured that the titles of their papers will be forwarded with- 
out delay to the Central Bureau. Authors publishing elsewhere 
are asked to submit reprints in order to call attention to their 
work 

Societies* 


1. Journal of the Asiatic: Society of Bengal. 

2. Memoirs of the Asi atic Society of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. 
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Official^ Meteorology, 

4 . Annual Summary of the Indian Weather Review, 

5., Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Calcutta, 

Official^ Chemistry, 

6. Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, 
Chemical Series. 

Official^ Botany, 

7. Records of the Botanical Survey of India. 

8. Annals of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 

9. Annals of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya. 

10. Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, 
Botaiii«al Series.- 

Official^ Zoology, Animal Physiology and Bacteriology, 

11. Records of the Indian Museum. 

12. Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 

13. Indian Civil Veterinary Department Memoirs. 

14. Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, 
Entomological Series. 

15. Indian Medical Gazette. 

16. Journal of Tropical Veterinary Science, 

17. Paludism. 

Official, Geology. 

18. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

19. Records, Geological Survey of India. 

20. Palaeontologia Indica, Geological Survey of India, 

Official, Mixed. 

21 . Scientific Memoirs by the Medical Officers of the Army 
of India, Calcxitta, 

22. Spolia Zeylanica, Colombo. 

23. ■ The Indian Forest Records.' ■ • 

On a reference from the Central Bureau, London, re- 
garding the preparation of annual Physical-Chemical Tables, 
the Council agreed to co-operate with the proposed interna- 
tional Commission. 

Fellows of the Society. 

An amendment to Regulation 6 (i.e, for the words iuw- 
thirds in Rule 6 substitute a Majority) goYerning the nomina- 
tion and election among the Ordinary Members was reported 
to the Ordinary General ■ Meeting in March, 1911, under 
Rule 48{a). 
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At tlie Annual Meeting held on 1st February, 1911, Mr. 

E. A. Gait, CJ.E., I.C.S., and Mr, H. H. Hayden, B.A., B.E., 

F. 6.S., were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Beseareh. 

No Prize having been awarded during the last three years, 
owing to the lack of competition, the Trustees specially sanc- 
tioned the award of four Prizes for the year 1911, for essays 
showing original work or investigation by the essayist, in 
Physical, Chemical, Mathematical and Natural Sciences, 

Special effort was made to advertise the Elliott Prize for 
Scientific Research and a Notification w^as printed and sent to 
the Principal of every College in Bengal and to the Principals 
of the Colleges in the District of Dacca, Mymensingh, Backer- 
gailj, Rajshahi, Pabna, Chittagong and Tippera, for the 
purpose of posting it on the Notice Boards. This Notification 
was printed in the Calcutta Gazette of the i5th, 22nd and 
29th March, 1911. Twelve essays have been received in com- 
petition ; these have been referred to the Trustees for report. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

On the recommendation of the Barclay Memorial Medal ” 
Special Committee, the Council awarded the Medal for 1911 
to Dr. KarlDiener, Professor of Palaeontology at the University 
of Vienna, in recognition of his paleontological researches. 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

The proposal made by the Principal, Government School 
of Art, for an improved system of protection and preservation 
of the valuable paintings belonging to the Society, announced 
in the last Annual Report, was not accepted. 

On a Notice from the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, 
raising the assessment of the Society’s premises from Rs. 7,513 
to Rs. 12,268 annually, Mr. W. W. K. Page, Solicitor of 
Messrs. Pugh & Co., and the General Secretary attended the 
hearing of the objections lodged by the Society. The assessed 
annual value has been reduced from Rs. 12,268 to Rs. 7,667, 
an increase on the valuation of 1905 of Rs. 154 only. 

The question of building new premises for the Society on 
its own ground has been finally sanctioned and the Secretary 
has been empowered to carry out the recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee. It is hoped that these details will be worked 
out shortly.. , . ■ 

Exchange of Publications. 

During 1911 , the Council accepted two applications for 
exchange of piiblicatioiivs; viz.- (1) From the Sarawak Museum : 
the Society’s Journal, and Proceedings sa\d Memoirs in ex- 
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change for their Journal, (2) From the KgL Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde, Berlin, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings 
dd\A Memoirs for the publications of the Museum. 

An exchange of publication with the Editor of tlie 
Anthropos ” has been discontinued and the periodical is now 
subscribed for. 

On an application from the Officiating Director* General of 
Archaeology in India, the Archaeological Section of the Indian 
Museum was added to the free distribution lists, receiving the 
Journal and Proceedings and the Memoirs and the Bibliotheca 
Indica publications. 

Publications. 

There were published during the year nine numbers of the 
Journal a7id Proceedings (VoL VI, Nos. 11 and 12; and VoL VII, 
Nos, 1-7), containing 866 pages and 17 plates. 

Of Memoirs only one number was published (VoL III, 
No 4), containing 30 pages and 9 plates. 

Numismatic Supplement No. 15 has been published in the 
Journal and Proceedings, VoL VI, No. ii, under the editorship 
of the Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright. It has been decided to 
print a certain number of extra copies of each of the Numismatic 
Supplement from No. XVI for sale. 

Mr. G. H. Tipper continued as General Secretary and 
Editor of the Proceedings throughout the year. Dr. E. D. Ross 
left Calcutta for Simla in June, and Lieut.-Colonel D. 0. Phillott 
was appointed to carry on the work of the Philological Secre- 
tary and Editor of the Philological section of the Journal 
during his absence. Dr. Ross returned in December and took 
charge of his office- Mr. I. H. Burkiil carried on the duties of 
the Natural History Secretary throughout the year, except for 
the last two months when Dr. W. A. K. Christie officiated for 
Mm. Dr. N. Annandale was Anthropological Secretary and 
Editor of the Anthropological section of the - Journal, and 
Dr. Satli§ Candra Vidyabhusana carriedv, on the duties of the 
Joint Philological Secretary,’ and was in charge' of' the 
BihlioUieca Indica; while ,, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad. 
Sastri continued as Officer-in-Oharge of the Search for Bardie 
Chronicles and the work of collecting Sanskrit Manuscripts 
throughout the year. 'Dr. Ross was' 'also in charge of the 
Search for Arabic and Peman Manuscripts, and during liis 
absence from -Calcutta Mr. Tipper .carried on the, current 
duties of the Search. Early in March, Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
resigned his office of Medical Secretary, and Major J. W. I). 
Megaw, I.M.S,, was appointed in his place. Major Megaw 
continued till the first week of December when he left Inclia, 
and Captain J. D. Sandes, I.M.S.,, - was appointed. The Coin 
Cabinet was in charge of the Hon. Mr. H. N. Wright, who has 
reported on all Treasure Trove Coins sent to the Society. 
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Lectures. 

During the year, the following two lectures were delivered in 
the Society’s rooms : — 1. On Japanese Painting and Sculpture, 
with lantern slides, by Mr, 0. C. Gahgaly, on the 5th April. 
2. On A Visit to the Mekran. The Mud-Volcanoes and the 
Pilgrimage to H.ina:laj, by Mr. E. Vredenburg, B.L. , B.Sc., 
A.B.S.M., A.R.G.S.rF.O.S., on 18th May, 1911. 

Philology, etc 

During the year under review a number of useful and 
important articles of historical and philological interest were 
contributed to the Journal and Proceedings of the Society : — 

Mr. H, Beveridge’s article on '' A dubious passage in the 
ilminsky’s edition of the Baburnamah ” was published in the 
Jo%i;rnal for January, 1911. It opens thus : In an interesting 
passage of liis Memoirs the Emperor Babur gives some particu- 
lars about the birth of his third son Hindal Mirza.” The 
passage in question occurs on page 220a of the facsimile of the 
Haidarabad Code X and on page 250 of Leyden and Erskine’s 
translation. In his note Mr. Beveridge says : “ It is assumed 
that Jahangir wrote the paragraph, but one would expect 
him to have been better informed about the date of death 
of his great-grandfather’s mother.” 

The same writer, in a note on the Poet Mail! of Herat ” 
(published in the Journal for December 1910), points out that 
the life of this poet is but little known, and that there are 
several mistakes and discrepancies in the accounts of him 
which occur in various Persian anthologies and in catalogues 
of Persian MSS. 

Maulavi ^Abdu’l Waia published 228 Quatrains of Shaykh 
Abu Sa‘ld ibn Abu’l ®ayr in the Jourfial for 1909. He has 
contributed another monograph containing 173 Quatrains of the 
ghaykh copied from British Museum Codex, which have been 
examined, collated and alphabetically arranged by the Editor, 
excluding those tetrastiches that were common in both the 
texts. In a brief but critical note prefixed to the Quatrains 
the Maulavi has discussed the variants, imitations and simili- 
tudes of a good number of stanzas written before and after Abu 
SaTd. The edition of the Quatrains is in the course of publica- 
tion an the 1911. 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, M.A., in his useful contribu- 
tion entitled ‘‘Inscribed Guns from Assam” (published in 
%\\Q Journal lot February 1911), deals at length with seven 
inscribed guns, of which four are, at present, in Assam, two in 
the house of a zemindar in Bhagalpur, and one in the 
Industrial Section of the Indian ■ Museum. These ' are, as 
follows: (1) Gun of ^dh, made of iron and beariog an 
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inscription., is said to Nawwara top, a sort of naval gun 
employed in the flotilla of boats ; (2) Inscribed Field Piece is of 
iron, bearing an inscription four or five lines in very bad 
Skikastah hand, which has been left undeciphered; (3) Inscribed 
Field Piece of Raghudeva of Cooch Behar ; (4) Inscribed Field 
Piece of RagJmdeva ; (5) Inscribed Gun of Jayadhvajasimha 
found at Bhagalpur, bearing three separate inscriptions, one in 
Sanskrit and the rest two in Persian ; (6) A Field Piece, bearing 
four Persian letters without any diacritical marks ; (7) The 
Brass Gun of GadddJiarasimha was transferred by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1867 to the Industrial Section of the 
Indian Museum, bearing two inscriptions on its barrel, one in 
Sanskrit and the other in Persian. 

The same writer contributes a paper on * ' the Evidence of 
the Faridpore grants/’ in which he offers some critical notes 
on four copper- plate inscriptions which are pronounced to be 
forged, and which yet throw much light on the dark period of 
the history of Bengal. 

A most interesting and scholarly article was contributed 
to the Journal for April 1911 by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., under 
the title of Father A. Monserrate’s Description of Delhi 
(1581) ; Firoz Shah’s Tunnels.” According to the writer “ the 
chief point of interest in Monserrate’s account is, evidently, 
his allusion to the tunnel constructed by Firoz. He betrays 
no hesitation in the matter, but took the trouble of working 
out in stadia the length of the tunnel. It was about 4| miles 
long, the stadium being 606 feet 9 inches English. As for the 
direction of the tunnel, Monserrate’s text and the maps of the 
neighbourhood of Delhi clearly point to its having run from 
Firoz Shah’s Kotila to Rai Pithora.” The next European 
reference to the tunnel is dated 30 years later \ W. Finch, wlio 
was in Delhi in 1611, proceeds thus: '‘From the Monument 
is said to be a way underground to Dely Castle.” By “ Dely 
Castle” he certainly means Old Delhi. It will be observed 
that the earliest native record relating to these tunnels is in 
tlje Ain-i-Akbari only. 

The same wHter, in a paper on" Frey Joaoda Cruz, O.S.A. 
( + 1638)/’ describes the life of the Portuguese Friar, who was 
wmuxided by the Moors during the siege of Hugh (Ugolim) in 
A.D. 1632, and was taken as a prisoner at Agra. 

Revs. L. Besse, S.J., and H. Hosten, S.J., have thrown a 
good deal of light on the histories of Bengal and Burma by 
compiling a descriptive list of Portuguese Jesuit Missionaries in 
Bengal and Burma from a.d. 1576 to 1742. 

In the Jour7ial, for April/ 191 i , Lieut ,-CoL D. C. Phillott, 
F.A.S.B., Secretary, Board of Examiners, in a very useful 
article on “ Some Notes on Urdu Grammar, ” has dealt briefly 
with some points of Urdu grammar, which appear to have 
escaped the notice of grammarians. 
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In tlie Journal for May 1911, Mr. H. A. Eose, C.S., edited 
the Dictionary of the Pahari Dialect as spoken in the Punjab 
Himalayas, by Pandit Tika Ram Yosi, author of a grammar 
and dictionary of Kanawari. 

The same writer communicated to the Journal for July 
1911 a very interesfting article styled Persian Letters from 
Jahan Ara, daughter of Shahjahan, King of Delhi, to Raja 
Budii Parkas of Sirmiir ” ; these six Persian letters bear 
impressions of the seal of Jahan Ara Begum, 

In the Journal for June 1911, Mr. Kirkpatrick’s very 
useful contribution entitled ‘ * A Vocabulary of the Pasf Boli or 
Argot of the Kuncbandiya Kanjars ’ ^ was published. He 
gives a brief account of the tribe saying, ‘‘ The Kuncbandiya 
Kanjars are, at the present day, a nomcriminai section of the 
vagrant tribes of a Gipsy character known all over India b}^ 
the generic name of Kanjar.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. A. al-Mamun Suhrawardi, Bar.-at-Law, 
ill his learned contribution entitled ''‘The Waqf of Moveables,” 
published in June 1911, has attempted to deal with the 
validity of the Waqf of moveables. 

In his “ Notes on the History of the District of Hughli, or 
the ancient Racla,” published in the Journal for December 
1910, Babu Nandalal De has attempted to trace back the old 
accounts relating to the district of Hughli. He gives an 
account of the town itself from a.d. 1537, the time of the 
Portuguese Settlement there, up to a.d. 1640, when the English 
built a factory at the place. 

In tiie extra number of the Journal ioic December 1910, 
Mr. E. Joseph, I.C.S., made a valuable contribution to the 
Jatu language spoken by the Rolitak ilats. ‘ ' It is in reality,” 
the writer adds, “ a dialect of Western Hindi modified on the 
one hand by the disturbing influence of Panjabi in the north, 
and on the other by the Ahirwati dialect of Gurgaon in the 
south, which is classed in Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey as a 
form of the Mewati dialect of Rajasthan.” The writer first 
deals wnth the grammar of the language, then he gives a very 
useful Jatu-English glossary, and subsequently the English- 
Jatu. The paper will be of much use to the students of the 
Jatii language. 

Messrs. R. W. Whitehead and George P. Taylor have very 
useful and valuable contributions to the Numismatic Supple- 
ment, No. XV, in the Jour7ial for December 1910, The former 
has notes on some Mu gh al coins, on Dams of Akbar struck at 
Jaimpur and Ajmir mints, and on some rare Pathan coins: 
while the latter, on some copper coins of the 'Adil Shah’s 
Dynasty of Bijapur, on the Bijapur or Larin, on the 

Bijapur Mugbal Rupee of a.h. 1091, and on the half-Muhar No. 
172 of the British Museum Catalogue. 

The article on Mundarl phonology by Professor Sten 
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Koeow is a rejoinder to Rev. C. MeliPs unfavourable review of 
the Mundari Section of the Linguistic Survey of India. 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton has made a valuable contribution to 
the History of Assam, based on a large number of coins dis- 
covered from the Jorhat subdivision. 

Mr. Ka^i P. Jaya^val contributes some critical notes on 
Dr. Takakasu’s English translation of obscure passages in 
I-tsinghs Chinese Records. 

Mahamaiiopadhyaya HaraprasM Sastri, in his 

Notes on Catuhsatika, gives an account of__a newly-found 
Budhist Sanskrit work called Catuhsatika, by Aryadeva. 

Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte, in his article on Mrga-Sirsa, 
relates the story of S%ivaratra, and identifies S'iva Panca- 
yatana with certain signs of the Zodiac. 

Babu B, C. Mazumdar identifies the goddess Stamhlie^varl, 
whose name is to be found in the copper-plate inscription of 
Kulastambhadeva, with a goddess still worshipped by some 
aboriginal tribes. 

natural History, etc. 

During the year, Dr. P. C. Ray has continued, himself and 
also through his students, the investigation of the Amine nitrites. 
Mr. D. Hooper also carried on his chemical investigation of 
Indian Foods, which includes an important paper on Phos- 
phorus in Indian Foodstuffs” undertaken in connection with 
tke Beri-beri commission. In Botany, several S3^stematic 
papers have been contributed by Messrs. Burkill, Smith, Bhide 
and Prof. West. In the press and shortly to be issued is 
another part of the ^'Materials for a Flora of the Malayan 
Peninsula ” by J. S. Gamble, a work of the very highest value. 
Several exhibitions w^ere made during the year of zoological 
objects by officers of the Natural History Section of the Indian 
Museum. 

Tw^elve scientific papers were issued, all in til e Jo M'mai, in 
the year under review — six Chemical, five Botanical and one 
Palaeontological. 

Chemistey. 

Reactions in presence of Nickel: {^) of nitrogen 

and hydrogen to combine in presence of iron and nickel . 
(b) Reduction of the oxides of nitrogen, sulphur and 
phosphorus in presence of nickel. — By Pax can an 
NeogI, M.A., and Birendra Bhusan AdhicarI, 
M.A. 

Interaction of Hydrazine Sulphate with Nitrites, and a new 
method for the determination of the “ Nitriiic ” Nitrogen 
— By BimaN' Biharx De, M.So., and Hemendra 
Kumar Sen, B.A. 
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T> ATT SIT 

in iniian Foci »■ 

The, Composition of Indian I ams. y 
Some Asiatic MUh-Products.-By D. Hoope . 

Botany. „ n ;• Calcuttensis 

Plantamm *' W.^Smith. 

toonitciTUfn Ds/Cas- By » • Wri^i 

Himalaya— By ^ ' . r, Bonati — 

Swertiae chmmses quaiuor novae ex herhano G. Bo,. , - 

By I. H. Btjekill. associated with 

Descriptions By Wm. West, 

Indian Freshwater Folyzoa.-m r 

"=r 

— „.e. .„<> 

Two sponges, "jeiSf T 

sew specie, o. 

“f r'b..... ■«. 

■' 'SSeiing tern ° I- H. Battill. 

Paeeilocoiis latus by Dr. &• D. Hope. 

Anthropology. ^ 

I,e »a»b» o. P.pe» 

lislied by the Society during . J, little interest is taken by 

'ciot be deeied that comp.ra^vel, Mile n „ 

members in such subjects. ^ jn India to whom 

as there is no recognized authori _ advice, confident 

interested in the study of advice. The most promi- 

that they f in pwgress is the series of papeis 

nent feature of the work m pi o 
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Soumal“on‘’ttetH> M'- W. Kirkpatrick in the Sooiety'j 

the Punjab and Unhed pJovin^^^ G^hara Kaiijars o; 


Medical Section. 

^ Regular monthly meetings have been held throughout the 
session, and have been 

rlispnssions have tnt-A f^^derately well attended. Impoitan. 
discussions Have taken place on cirrihosis of the liver, the use 
ot salvarsan m the ^ ^..rdwan 

Epidemic Fever of Kala Azar, ^ _ have 

also been read on black n-f ^ of 

anopheles mosquitoes seasonal _ | 

etc Numerous \yPHotism, the treatment of. hydrocelo, 

Siy iCS't"" .1““' “““ ‘r'’‘'“Sr;„x 

medical library out of the have fVmncil 

for that purpose, and th fund allotted by . ■ ^ 

Z£ty'i,TbeS*r""e i« C»,.»ls received by 

‘reldSr^ 

Major L. Rogers goin„ current literature. O 

Megaw was appointed M early in March, ^ .aj or - • 

filled until he went 
was succeeded by 

3tion has been hoiioii? Sandes, ■ pi to 

oiired by the election of Colonel Hairis to 


he 
Secti 


the Presidentship of the^ • election of 

he Society at the Annual Meeting. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

lished^iiftiie^JsSzSSek'’/' of different dimensions ^^pub- 

review, 24 belong t-o BraV ’**^*'^® series during re „ ~ i,,.;j. 

1 to jkina Prakrt, .>^^'^l° Sanskrit, 1 to Jama ->a 

Tibetan, 1 to Hindi Sanskrit, ^ 

literature. These Trtrf=iS ion 

£tfvrS£Ll?4K>— 

J ■ viz.: : ■ 

"^^bditecl’h;’ X ‘ilotionary of Sanskrit-Tibetan words, 

VidTabbr ^a-hamabopadhyaya Dr. Satis Oandra 

Amlra^’^ya- It contains the Sanskrit text of 

prepared ^.n old Tibetan version which was 

the TiWt Ii^dian Pandita Kirti-Candra and 

Sage-' 0rags-pa-rgyal-mtshan. 
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2. Eavisiddhanta-manjari, a Sanskrit treatise on x4stro- 

nomy dated about 1530 Skka, edited by Pandita. 
Bisvambhara Jyotisarnava. 

3. ^ Tattvacintdmani-dldhiii-vivrti, a Sanskrit work on 

Modern Logic, edited by Mahamahopadliyaya Kama- 
khya Nath TarkaFagl^a. It embodies the TattYa- 
cintamani — text of Gahgesa, Didhiti — commentary 
of Sironiani and the vlyrti — gloss of Gadadhara. 

4. Anmndnardlihiti-prasdrim, a Sanskrit work on Modern 

Logic, edited by' Pandita Prasanna Kumar Tarka- 
nidhi. It embodies the Tattvacintamaiii — text of 
• Gahgesa, Didhiti — commentary of Sironiaiii and the 
Prasarin! — gloss of Krsna Das Sar*Yabhaiima. 

6. KirandmUy a Sanskrit work on Vaisesika philosopliy% 
edited by Mahamahopadhyaya S'iva Candra Sarva- 
bhauma. It embodies the text of Udayana and the 
eommemtary of Vardhamana. 

6. Nyd/ya-vartiha tdtfjarya-farihiddhi, Sanskrit work on 

Ancient Logic, edited by Pandita Vindhyesvarf 
Prasad Dvivedin and Pandita Laksmana Sastri 
Dravida. It embodies the commentary of Udayana 
and the gloss of Vardhamana. 

7. MugdJiahoSia- Vydkarana , a Sanskrit wor k on Gramma r , 

edited by Pandit Siva NarayanaSiromani and Pandit 
Ajit Nath Nyayaratna It embodies the text of 
Vopadeva and the commentary of Kama Tarka- 
vagisa. 

8. Fards-Ndmd, edited in the original Persian with Eng- 

lish notes by Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Pliillott. It 
contains an introduction by Dr. N. Annandale. 

9. liaasirtdl-Umard^ translated by Mr. H. Beveridge. It 

contains the biographies of the Muhammadan and 
Hindu officers of the Timuiid Sovereigns of India 
from A. D. 1500 to 1780. 

10. HadtqahdhHaqlqat, a philosophical work, edited and 
translated by Major J. Stephenson. The original 
Persian text was composed by Hakim AbuT-Majd 
Majdud Sanai of Ghazna about a.d. 1118-1152. 


Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 

111 the report for the year 1910 it was mentioned that a 
collection of 625 manuscripts was examined but was not pur- 
chased for want of funds* The collection has now been pur- 
chased* It contains the following works, among others : — 

(1) Samayodyota section of Madanaratna. It is a rare 
section of the code of Madana Siihha Deva of the 
province of Deffii in the 15th century. 
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(2) OaiurvimSaiimaiavyakliya^ by no less a person than the 

well-known BhattojI Diksit, is another valuable 
work. It is specially useful as the manuscript of the 
original has after, a long search been acquired. The 
present collection contains one dated Samvat 1592. 

(3) A work on the science of war entitled 'Vlrafarahram , 

by Vasudeva, copied in 1827, has been acquired. So 
few of the works on the art of war are known that 
this may be regarded as a valuable find. 

(4) Smrti Kalpataru is an ancient compilation of Hindu 

Law and Pdtuals, in several parts, of which only the 
Vyavahara Kalpataru is known. The present collec- 
tion contains a manuscript of Danakalpataru , dated 
Samvat 1658. 

(5) A Nighantu, attributed to Vopa Beva, the well-known 

grammarian of the 13th century, entitled Hr day adi- 
pakanighajitu, has been acquired. 

(6) Gaiurvargacintamani by Hemadri is an extensive Smrti 

compilation of the iStli century, four paits of which 
have been already published by the x4siatic Society 
of Bengal. The manuscripts of other parts are not 
available. In the present collection there is a 
manuscript of Pratisthakarmapadhati. 

(7) Of Todar Slalhs compilation of various S'aatras, 

V aidyasaukJiya on medicine has been acquired. 

(8) A copy of Vaidyakalpataru, known only from Keilhorii’s 

list, has been acquired. 

(9) A Qrhyasutra of the Hiranyakesi school of the Black 

Yajurveda also has been acquired. It was up to 
this time known only from lists. 

(10) Dharmavitdn is a code of Smrti current in Kasmir. 

( i 1 ) SivardjarajijdbMseJcakalpataru , b}- Aniruddlia Saras vatl , 

Deva Kumara and Prithvd 
rdjavijaya are important historical finds. 

^ The following, also may be mentioned as .works of, .some 
interest r—Navarojaprakaia'by Sivalal Pathaky Dhara-cakra by 
Goraksanatha ; Navavakhankhanavarsapattra Kokiiamata ; 
Samvitkalpa ; Daridrastaka ; Thagastaka^; Ambalastaka by 
Motirain; Samasyastakaby Laksmidatta ; Smgarastak by Gopf- 
iiati) and Ganjikastak by Bajivalocan. 

The special feature of this collection is a number of \vorks 
on castes, namely: — (1) Jativiveka. (2) (3andraseriiya 
Kayasthotpatti Viveka by. Gaga Bliatta. (3) Karastra 
Brahmanotpatti. (4) Faiicadravidotpatti. (5) Jativiveka by 
Gopinath. (6) Traivarnika Dharmanirnaya by Rudra Deva- 
(7) Brahmanotpattivicara. (8) Sakadvipi Bvijarajamahatrnya. 
(9) Jatiiiirnayavakyasamgrahavidhi and (10) Gaudajnrityut- 
patti. 
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But the most important manuscript on palm-leaf acquired 
this year for Government is the Shta8ahasrikaprapmparami& 
ratnagunasancayagatha, or simply Saiicayagatha, copied in 
A.D. 1175, during the reign of Rudra Deva of Nepal, it was 
translated into Chinese about the year a.d. 980. It is written 
throughout with that peculiarly mixed Sanskrit which is known 
as the Gatha language. This is, perhaps, the first book written 
throughout in, verse in that language which has yet been dis- 
covered. The Chinese regard it as a Sutragrantha. It is a 
most important find, as hitherto it was known only in Chinese 
translations. 

An important manuscript on paper is Sadamnayabheda 
Sutra copied in A.D. 1167. It is said to be a part of 
Paratantrakrama with an extent of 12,000 siokas. In this the' 
Adhah amnaya, or the nether scriptures, are said to be the 
Buddhist tantras with Vajrayogini, in her various manifesta- 
tions, as the goddess to be worshipped. The Kalacakratantra, 
Sam varat antra, Yogambarat antra, Hayagriva Bhairavatantra 
and Kalesatantra belong to this Amnaya. 

The very ancient palm-leaf manuscripts of Netrarnava- 
tantra and Jnaiiatilakatantra have been acquired, but unfortu- 
nately they are not complete. 

A palm-leaf manuscript of Tithinirnayaratnamala, by 
Narayana Svami, has also been acquired. 

Coins. 

Only 26 coins were received by the Society on presentation 
during the year 1911. They comprised ten gold— -all from 
Madras— ten silver and six mixed metal. 

The gold coins were — 

Pagodas and half pagodas of Bijayanagar . . S 
Pandyan from S. Canara . . 1 

A biraraya Panam from Travancore . . 1 

The other coins were of no special numismatic interest. 
Seven silver coins were presented by the Central Provinces, 
Goyernment, two came from Assam, and one from Bombay. 

The six mixed metal coins were from the Punjab. 

. During the course of the year the Numismatic Secretary 
examined and submitted detailed reports, with proposals for 
distribution, on 35 gold , 460 silver and 911 copper coins. He 
also examined in addition 738 silver and 60 copper coins not 
recommended for acquisition. . All these .coins were from the 
Central Provinces.' 

,, SeA'ch for Arabic and Persian HSS. 

, Dr. E. Denison Philological Secretary, has con- 

. ducyted the \Search ' throughout the year. Although MSS. in 
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abundance were offered for sale, very few additions were made, 
owing to. the want of funds; a large sum having been contri- 
buted from the A. and P. Fund towards the purchase of the 
Tibetan Tangiir. 

During the year under review, Mouiavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad 
and Mouiavi Qasim Hasir, the Travelling Moulavis for the 
Search of Arabic and Persian MSS. on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, were engaged in the compilation of a Hand List 
of all the MSS. (Arabic and Persian) acquired b}^ them during 
the past years. 


Search for Manuscripts of Bardic Chronicles. 

Maliamaliopadliya 3 ?^a Haraprasad S'astri, C.I.E., was on 
tour in Rajputana for the months of September and October 
1911 for the collection of manuscripts of Bardic Chronicles. 
The Bardic Committee at Jodhpur began w^ork from June 
1910. The Committee was presided over by Rao Bahadur 
Siikdev Prasad , C.I.E. It had for its Vice-President Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Kaviraja Miirardanji, acknowledged to be the best 
authority on the Bardic lore of Rajputana. Purohit Ke§ar! 
Singh ji, Babu Lachmandasji, Miinsi Devi Prasad ji, Bansur 
Mahadaiijf and Barhatt eJorawardafiji were the other members 
of the Committee.. 

The Committee appointed Pandit REmakaran as their 
Secretary. Pandit Ramkaran is a good Sanskrit scholar, a good 
historian whose papers are to be found in the ''Indian Antiquary ” 
and in the Epigraphia Indica,” and who helped Professor Kiei- 
hom greatly in the decipherment of the Rajputana inscriptions. 
He is doing the work with zeal and earnestness. Four Travelling 
Pandits are employed to collect materials. They are all men 
of note. They are Barhat Jaitdan, Barhat Ki^oredan, Caran 
Jagatdan and Bhat Nanu Ram, a descendant of the great pc«t 
Cand, the author of Prthvirajraso of historic fame.' 'Two 
scribes were employed at the already existing Historical Duftar 
of Jodhpur, which has done much valuable work. These were 
Pandit Vis^veivar Nath and Pandit ' Balakrsiia, The. Travelling. 
Pandits bring T, heir notes ’ -on" -Bardic- Collections and their 
«)llections of Bardic songs from villages, and these ^.ire copied 
in- legible .Devanagari by the scribes. , 

Pandit Ramkaran spent much time in elucidating these 
songs with historical and philological notes. But he has been 
requested not to spend his 'time in writing these notes for the 
present. They will be required when editions of these works 
and songs are undertaken. He has been .requested, for the 
present, to push on the collection, and to get as many rare 
songs as possible from outlying villages. There will be time 
enough in future to think of the notes. The Committee at first 
held their sittings at the Jodhpur Museum, but latterly in tiie 
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Historical Duftar. They have collected the following inipor- 
tant historical works : — 

( 1 ) Rajariipaka in 369 leaves. It begins with the last 

days of Yasovanta Singh I, and it goes through the 
reigns of Ajit Singh and Abhay Singh, the most 
important period in the history of Marwar. 

(2) Giinarupak in 134 leaves. It gives the history of the 

reign of Maharaja Gaja Singh. 

t, , (3) The Jhulna songs of Amar Singh, Rao of N%ore, 

in 11 leaves. 

(4) A work on the battle of Ahmedabad in Guzerat, 

fought by x4.bhay Singh as Subadar, in 36 leaves. 

(5) Rasaguljar in 16 leaves, being the history of the 

Ratlior family from Siho to Raja ' Man Singh, in 
the beginning of the last century. 

(6) A histoiy, in 30 leaves, of Ratan Singh of the family 

of Mahes Das, the first Raja of Riitium. 

(7) The histoiy, in 15 leaves, of Maharaja Yasovanta 

Singh. 

(8) The Ghappaya verses of Umediji, of the Bhat family, 

in 3 leaves. 

(9) The stories of the Satis, that is, those who immolated 

I themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands 

at Rupnagar, leaves 13. 

(10) Songs of Riipa De, leaves 4. 

(11) Jhamal songs of Devi Singhji, Tiiakur of Pokaran, 

leaves 8. 

(12) The history of S'ivadan Singhji, Thakur of Ladan. 

(13) Collected songs of the Rajas of the Rathor family of 

Marwar, leaves 332. It contains songs from the 
time of Rao Siho to Yasovanta Singh II. It contains 
the history, not only of the Jodhpur family, but 
also of Bikanir, Kisengad, Udaypur, Jaipur, 
Bundi, Kota and Hiairapatan. 

The Committee lias also collected the songs of the Sardars 
of J odhpur ' 

All these have been bound into books, the following have 
not: — 

^ (1) The story of Narbad, leaves 3. 

(2) History of Jodhpur, leaves 130. 

(3) Historj^ of Muta Nayana Singh. 

Besides these nearly 500 songs, of the' Sardars have been 
collected. 

They have' not yet been copied or .bound. 

. The" Travelling" Pandits -have brought information for 
about 301 works in the different .parganas ..and villages written 
in Bihgal Bhasa, an account of which is- given below : — 
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( 1 ) 

Historical works in verse 

.. 54 

( 2 ) 

,, ,, ,, prose 

5 

( 3 ) 

Songs, verses, stanzas, ballads, etc. 

.. 161 

( 4 ) 

Stories 

14 

(5) 

Well-known works on history 

8 

( 6 ) 

Works on prosody 

6 

(7) 

Works on literature 

. . 2! 

(8) 

Ancient stories 

8 

( 9 ) 

Devotional works 

.. 11 

( 10 ) 

Works 00 love 

2 

( 11 ) 

Work Oil music 

1 

( 12 ) 

Kosa 

3 

( 13 ) 

A^eterinary works- . 

.. 4 

( 14 ) 

On, elephants ' 

■ - 1 

( 15 ) 

On prognostication. 

1 

( 16 ) 

' Ob astrology . 

... - - -.A ■ '1 


There are in the Raj of Jodhpur altogether 290 villages in- 
habited by hereditary bards called Carans and BhatSj of which 
160 have been visited; 130 require still to be visited. All the 
Jaigirdars have been requested by the Committee to fiiriiish 
works relatiiig to their own families, and in their own jurisdic- 
tion. But nothing has yet been 'Sent. ; 

The above gives a fair' account of the work done by the 
Bardic Committee at Jodhpur., ' The untimely death of the late 
Maharaja, Sardar Singh, and the consequent change of govern- 
ment ' at Jodhpur, retarded the progress of the work of the 
Bardic Committee for a time. But the Regent Maliaraji, Sir 
Pa-rtab Singh has taken up. the work again in right earnest. 
He lias appointed Thakur Sahib Guman Singh Kliici, a noble- 
man with fine historical taste, as the Superintendent of, the 
Historical Biiftar and of the Bardic Department. 

The same Committee ' has been continued with Pandit 
Rainkaran as Secretary., The report submitted of a year’s 
work by Pandit Ramkaran is very; valuable. The Society 
hopes that llifikur .Sahib 'Guman Singhji.will soon furnish them 
with copies of all, .works- : and,.- 'songs ^ that, have as yet been 
collected. ^ 

The Maharaja of BikMr' has asked his Home Member, 
Babii Kamta Prasad, B.A., to form a Bardic Committee as 
soon as possible, and the work there will begin as soon as the 
Al'alifiraja returns from Calcutta. While at Bikanir Maliamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasid Sastri, C.I.E., examined the very 
valuable libraiy of manuscripts at the Bikanir Fort, which con- 
tains nearly 6,000 manuscripts, of which about 50 are Bardic 
works. The Jodlipur Darbar very kindly lent him the services 
of Bhat Naiiu Ram, who searched* out inscriptions in tlie ceno- 
taphs of the RHjas and in the Port. Nanu Ram is an enthu- 
siastic lover of historical research. 
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, At Jaipur the Resident ^ Lt.-Col, H. L. Showers, C.S.I., has 
offered' his good offices tO' interest the Darbar in . the Bardic 
work, and some works ha Ye been acquired. 

Through the. good offices of Babu Ran Candra Mookerjee, 
son of the late Babu Kanti Candra Mookerjee, C.I.E., a Jai- 
girclar of Jaipur, the Sastri was enabled to get a copy of 
the history of Amberilaiid Jaipur deposited in the temple of 
JagatMroiiiaiiiji at Amber. It begins, as all histories of Jaipur 
begin, with Isvari Siiiiha who migrated from .Narvar in Eiindel” 
kliancl in' the iltli century. He also got that portion of a big 
history of Rajputana which treats of the reign of Prtlivira j , 
the last Caliban king of Delhi and' A Jmere. 

Tliroiigii the good offices of Munsln Devi Prasad, Muiisi 11 
of Jodhpur, wm secured a copy of a Diugal-Kosa. The only 
important Bardic work in the Macaiister collection, giYen to 
the Asiatic Society as a loan in perpetuity by the ownicnp, is a 
collection of Vats, or historical stories. . 

In the Piistak Prakas of .Jodhpur is to be found a large 
collection of Ba.r€iic w^orks. It contains a large iiiiiiiber of 
iForks composed during the first quarter of the 19tli century, 
collected by Maharaja- Man Singh, of Marwar, with whom the 
.British Goveriinieiit came into, political .relations for the first 
time in that State.. The Raja w^as ■ a great lover of Bardic 
poetry, a great patron of Bards, and a composer Iiimself of 
no ordinary merits 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the G-overnment 
Colleetion deposited in the rooms of the Asiatic ■ 
Society 'of Bengal. 

DiiiingThe presideiiGy of Sir Thomas ■Hoilaiid, Mahamalio- 
pMhyay a Haraprasad. Sastri, C.I.E.', ■' was asked to prepare 
a catalogue of . Sanskrit Manuscripts in .'the C4overiimeiit Col- 
lection deposited in the Asiatic Society’s rooms. The sanction 
of Cioverninent was obtained in September 1909, and the work 
was begun in earnest in January 1910.' Eggling’s catalogue 
of the Sanskrit ■ Manuscripts in the India. Office Library was 
pointed out as the model to be followed. 

1 Some of the manuscripts had. already been described by 
Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra in his notices. If his descriptions 
contained all the necessary information about . the manuscripts, 
reference only has been given to his"’ works.' If his description 
was not up-to-date, Additional' matter '"has Been introduced 
to complete his description... The. works.. ..contained in some 
inaiiiiscripts have been described, by competent scholars- like 
Weber, Eggling, Peterson ,' Bhandarkar,' Buhler, Aiifrecht and 
others. ^ In these cases a description of the manuscripts is giveiig 
and ' the reader is referred, .to.' the.ir- works for 'a description of 
the work. 
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.But in majority of instances tb.e ■ manuscripts have to be 
read over and a full description written. The Jaina manu- 
scripts specially require hard work. The ritualistic works 
based on the Vedas are ■ particularly difficult. The Pauranic 
iiianiiscripts liave often to be described in fulL New poeiiis, 
new works on Philosophy and new works on Hindu Law^ aiici 
Rituals are many. They too have to be read through and 
described. Yet 3,100 manuscripts have been catalogued in 
two 37 'ears in spite of the various interruptions to which the 
cataloguist Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad S'astri, C.LE., 
is exposed ^ his various other public duties often requiring 
his presence in distant parts of India. His assistants, Pandit 
A^iitos Tarkatlrtha and Pandit Nani Gopal ■ Banerjee, are 
•doing their best to get through the work ■ in as few years as 
possible. 

The S'astri publicly aclniowiedges the assistance he has 
derived from Pandit Nani Gopal in examining the Sanskrit 
manuscripts' at the Jodhpur Pustak Prakas Library, at the 
Bikanir Fort library and at the Libraries of various Jaina 
Bhandars in the cities of Bikanir and Jodhpur. 

The Bikanir collection of Sanskrit manuscripts had its 
nucleus in a loot of Adony in Gautur Sircar by An up Singh h 
Raja of Bikanir, who was a general in Aurangzeb’s army which 
fought/ against the Kutab Shahis of Golkonda. An up Singh 
himself was a learned man, he composed and commented on 
many works of Sinrti and Tantra, and collected Sanskrit manu- 
scripts from various quarters. Since then there 'have been 
ina-ny additions to the library , from time to time, till it now 
amounts to 6,000 manuscripts. There is a nominal cata,logue.., 
from which any manuscript may be easily found. The library: 
is kept in a spacious hall, and every care , is taken of the 
mamiseripts . The librarian is a man of learning, and a lover 
of. books. 

Through the good offices of Maharaja Bhairo Singh, the 
Senior Member of the Bikanir Council, the Sastri w^as given every 
facility to examine the large and interesting eollectioii which 
is rich in Vedic and Smrii works.,. One Nyaya work deserves 
special mention. This is Manikantha., treatise on,, Vyapti, called 
in Bengal Vyagra, whose definition of Vyaptij.Gahgesa takes a 
good deal of pain' to refute in his xAnumanacintamani.' . 

The Pustak Prakas^ library of Jodhpur is 'special!}^ rich i n 
the literature of the Nathas ’andof Yoga, having been collected 
at the time of Maharaja Man ....Singh who became a disciple oi: 
the Nathas and greatly patronized their literature. The Jaina 
Bhandars, both, at Bikanir and- Jodhpur, contain large ooliectioii 
of Jaina and Brahminic- .literature. The collection of e:ich 
Guru is kept distinct and in different^ almirahs and with 
different catalogues. The Bhandars of Sri Pujya monastery 
and of Laksm! Mohan Path^ala deserve special notice. 
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Bureau of Information. 

MahamaliopMhyaya Haraprasad S'astri, C.I.E., Officer-in- 
Gliargeof tlie Bureau of Information in History, Religion, Folk- 
lore and Usages for the benefit of CiTil Officers of Bengal,, was 
einploj^ed in examining a large number of manuscripts found in 
the Bishop’s College, Calcutta. The ' collection was made be- 
tween the years 1820 to 1840. It contains mai\y interesting 
works, about 200 in number, in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Burmese, 
especially the original of the Tibeto-Italiaii and Italio-Tibetan 
dictionaries prepared b\’ the Capuchin missionaries at Lhassa 
about the middle of the 18th century. It also contains a com- 
plete cop 3 ?‘ of tJie Graiitlia Sahib of the Sikhs, a golden book of 
the Burmese and a complete copy of the Rg Veda with its ■ 
subsidiary literature. He has subniitted two reports on the 
collection to €4o¥ermiient. And lie has written the following 
notes at the request of Ci vil Officers in Bengal : — 

I. A note on Pumsavaii, Sasthipuja, Garbhadhan and 
Jatakarma. 

II. A note on the test of Hindiiism. 

Ill, A note on the Pandits of Nadia. 

IF. A note on the infiuence of later Buddhism on modern 
Hindu Society. 

¥. xi note on the external soul and the puberty customs 
among some of the castes. 

¥1. A note on the castes and tribes other than the Khoiids, 
having an idea that the departed souls return to 
animate human soul in the same family. 

VIL A note on the authorit}^ exercised on caste system by 
Kings and Rajas under the. ancient Hindu Regime. ' 

VIII. A note on' Tilaka marks. 

IX, Beliefs connected with Infanticide. 

X. The term ‘ ® Mleccha. ” 

XI. A note on the aiiacaraniya aaste in 24-Parganas. 

XII. A note on the question whether all Hindus can be called 
Vaisnavas as at the last moment of life they take 
the name of Hari. 

The' President then delivered an, Address to the Society. 


Annual Address,... 1912. 

Gentlemen,. ... ■ 

■■ I understand that it- is the. '.duty (as it has been the prac- 
tice heretofore), for The President: of. 'this -Society to deliver an 
address at the annual, meeting- at .least once during his term ^ of 
office of two years, though not necessarily at the end of the 
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first year. I am sorry to learn that it has also become the 
practice of recent years for a Presidential address to be given 
at the conclusion of each year of office.. When the chair was 
occupied, as it has been for some years past (though for the last 
two years l am aware only as a substitute), by an orator of the 
calibre, not to say the experience, of my distingiiislied pre- 
decessor, the Hoii’ble Sir Asutos Mukherji, the preparation 
and delivery of these addresses was a simple matter — I may 
say a labour of love. Do we not recall with pleasure tlie several 
occasions on which, as President, he has addressed the Society;, 
lavishly giving us the fruits of his ripe scholarship and .his wide 
and profound learning % By drawing material from the rici,i 
stores 01 his philosophical, piiiiological and literary researches 
lias he not given us much food for thought, presented in a form 
that was easily assimilated and digested ? Elvery address 
of his,' moreover, has been characterized by that clearness and 
accuracy of detail which is engendered in , and becomes second 
nature to, any one trained, as he has been trained, in scientifi.c 
methods of thought. With myself it is altogether different. I 
am quite iiiiiised to making speeches either pre-prandial or post- 
prandial — especially long speeches. Therefore, when in the 
early part of last year some of my medical and other f.rieiids, 
members of the Society, intimated to__me that it had been pro- 
posed, to elect :me to succeed Sir A^utos Mukherji as Presi- 
dent, I felt at a loss to understand how tiie choice could haver 
fallen on me, and I confess the many misgivings I had as to 
the results of the choice caused me much apprehension, and 
many doubts as to whether I ought to accept the honour. 
Being conscious of my own imperfections-— who is not especi- 
ally in the speech-making line — I hesitated for a long time 
wlietiier I should take iip' the mantle offered to me, or should 
respectfully decline it. In saying this, I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. Some one — Wordsworth, I think— says : 

There is a luxury in self-dispraise, 

And inward self-disparagement afiords 

To meditative spleen a grateful feast.” 

.This was not imy case,’- as I had neither any desire to 
assiiiiie a Uriah heax3-like attitude of extreme humility, nor 
yet to claim a monoxroly of what ■ are ' .said to be the ‘"cleviFs 
favourite, virtues/’ i.e.,. seif-de]_>reciation and mock modesty. 
When, however, I reflected on the distinguished men wlio had 
preceded me in this office, men •with scientific a,D,d literary 
attaiinnents such as I could have no. pretentions to, I venture 
to say that my hesitation was' justifiable. However, a choice 
iiad to be made, and, with.. ‘ Vail' imperfections on iny 
head/’ I decided to accept the honour offered me, and to do 
iny best to give you satisfaction and do all in my power to 
promote the interests of the Society. Whether I shall succeed 
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is not lor me to say , but I ask you to believe me wlien I tell 
you tlia.t no one appreciates the honour of being chosen Presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society of Bengal more than I do, seeing 
that I look upon our SocieW as the premier scientific Society in 
the premier city of India. I regard the honour not as personal 
to me, but as bestowed on the profession and service of which 
I am but a unit. To-night it is 1113 ^ privilege to address you, 
and , as far as lies in 1113 ^ power, to interest you. I find tliat 
since the Societw was founded in 1784,- there have been in all 
40 separate occupants of this chair. Although t \¥0 3 ’ears is now 
the usual time of occupancy, the records show tliat many 
Presidents filled the post for a much longer time, some even 
■as long as ten 3 ’ears. Although I have not yet had time to as- 
certain the precise status and position in life which each of 1113 ^ 
predecessors occupied, I find tliat members of the iriedicai 
profession have been \revy rareh^ elected to the highesi- poit in 
tlie Societ 3 U' A possible cause of this inaX'^ be that very few 
medical men in Calcutta can spare the time to take up duties 
outside those which are strict^ professlonaL To be strictly 
accurate, in the bede roll of past Presidents from 1184 — 1910, 
i.e., ill 126 \a:-‘ai*s, the name of onty one medical man can be 
found occup 3 dog the position of President of the Society, 
though a few well-known names of medical men can be found 
in the archives, occupying other important posts in the Societ 3 % 
such as Dr. ,H. H. Wilson, who became full Secretar 3 '’ of the 
Society within three 3 ?ears .of his arrival in India and held the 
post for 22 years. Although he was a Surgeon in the 
H.E.I.C.S., he is more renowned for his Sanskrit erudition than 
as , a Doctor, and lie retired to take up the appointiiieiit of 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. Another famous medi- 
cal man of the who also occupied the same^post of Secre- 

tary to our Society w'as Dr. (afterwards Sir Wi,liiam) 0%Sha,ngh- 
nass 3 U the originator of the Teleg.raph S 3 ^s tern 'in India, There 
are also names of other well-known medical men who occupied 
such positions as Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of 'branches, 'but 
want of time compels me to pass these b 3 g and as I sa}^ previous 
to 1911, Dr. Fay^rer was the only medical man who ever became 
President of the Societyx Dr. J. Fayrer was elected President 
ill 1867 in succession to the Hon’ble E. C. Ba 3 de 3 ". This dis- 
tinguished Surgeon (who, I say incidentally, was one of the 
few survivors of the original garrison who were shut up in the 
Residenc 3 r of Lucknow during the dark days of 1857) was at the 
time of his election one of the Surgeons of the Medical College 
Hospital. A few years later, he was selected to accompan 3 ^ 
our late King Emperor (then Prince of Wales) during his tour 
in India in 18,75, and subsequently ■was.,; made a K.C.S.i. Sir, 

Joseph Fa 3 n'er was not only a distinguished Surgeon, but had 
■also a considerable^ knowledge of Biology as is evidenced by his r\ 

well-known monograph on the Thanatophidia of India.” I 
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searched Dr. Payrer’s inaugural address in the hopes of finding 
some lead for my address to-night, but the search was iiii- 
successfui, Porty-fi,ve years ago the Society was somewhat 
upset as it had Just parted with what tiie President describes as 
^‘its noble collections’’ and (as he goes on to say) thus 
associating itself with the inchoate Imperial Museum, and 
giving an impulse to the progress of science in this country 
■that can hardly be over-estimated.” I have recently heard 
vague rumours of a contemplated transference of tlie Miiseiiiii, 
its contents and staff to another place” (if I may be alioW'ed 
the parliamentar}?’ phrase) wdrich is variously described as dear, 
delightful, dirty, dusty, dismal and dilapidated (the adjectives 
are not mine) , I)ut I trust that it is only rumour. Regardi;ng 
mjj^self as oidy a student and seeker after knowdedge in. the fields 
of pure and applied science; knowing little or nothing about 
such abstruse subjects as philosophy and philology ; not having 
been ''scientifically trained” in any of the wide range of 
subjects included under the heading of Anthropology, and 
although, deeply interested in all that concern the lii story and 
antiquities of this great Empire and the education of its peoples 
— particularly their medical education — I would not venture to 
address the learned members of this Society on any of tliese 
subjects, and therefore, I have finalty decided on the principle 
of ne sutor ultra crepidam to devote the greater portion of my 
address to some subjects which are closely connected with 
my own life-work in India now extending over thirty-two years, 
and of which perhaps I may have some slight knowledge. I 
hope these subjects will interest 3mu; at all events, they have 
never been dealt with before in any Presidential address and 
have therefore the merit of novelty. Before, however, going 
on to this, there are some other matters which it is my duty to 
bring before you, and which are rarely or never omitted in 
these addresses. The first is to tell you that our prospects as 
a Society are good. Within the past six years, i.e., from 
our numbers have gone up from 407 to 519. The second is a 
melancholy duty. I have to inform you, with regret, tliat tise 
‘'reaper with his scythe ” has been unusually busy witli out 
members during the past year, as there have been no less tlian 
sixteen deaths. From the roll of Ordinary Members eiglit names 
have disappeared. Amongst others, I may single out a few 
wdio liave gone from us and wdiose life-wT)rk was especially 
distinguished, e.g., a brilliant linguistic scholar in Mr. Bari 
Nath I)e, an equally brilliant educationalist and scientist witli 
special distinction , in Chemistry in Mr. J. A. Cunningham, a 
member of my own service in Major Robertson-Milne, wdio was 
not only a learned physician, but also a rising Alienist, i.e., a 
specialist in that mo>st difficult and obscure branch of medicine 
— mental disease. This list also includes the names of Mr. 
C. A. Browning, Mr. Muhammad Naemullah, Major B. 0. 
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Oidliam, Babu Ambica Ciiaran Sen, and the Revd. 

L. 0. Skrefsrud, The last-named was a 'well- known student of 
the dialects of India .with a special knowledge of San tali. 
Anioiigst Life Members there have been two deaths, viz., Saij-^id 
x41i Belgrami, an oriental scholar and educationalist, and Sir 
Wala Q, nadir Saivid Husain Ali Mirza, the second brother. of 
the latev Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, and uncle of the 
p,reseiit Nawab Bahadur. Of the, lasLnajiied gentJenian, I 
gather from bis biographer (Babu P. C. Mazumdar) that lie had 
a genial temper coupled with a strong desire to do good, and 
a sense of disinterestedness which was the admiration of all.’’ 
He adds (in words tliat are in parts somewliat reminiscent of a 
service with wiiicli iiiaiiy of us are familiar) : ■ 'Hn prosperity and 
adversity, in liealtli or in sickness, in happiness and despon- 
dency, Nawab Wala Quadir has been the constant companion of 
iiis friends and relatives. He w^as a keen sportsman and , an 
intelligent conversationalist. His hemix esprits have cheered up , 
many a sorrowing liome, and his jocundity has brightened up 
many a sombre heartlid' With touching simplicity^ albeit 
somewhat quaint English, the biographer goes on to say, He is 
one of those members of the Nizamut family who have not in 
their lives touched coin.” From which I conclude that our 
late colleague (unlike so many members of the aristocratic 
world of to-dayM was not interested in commerciai pursuits, in 
fact, rather despised them. The concluding lines of his bio- 
graphy clearly explain why the Nawab Bahadur was induced 
to become a member of the Asiatic Society. He enjoys a 
reputation as a good Persian scholar, and is a poet and versi- 
her besides.'’ I think, gentlemen, I am only expressing the 
feeling which you share with me when I say “ Peace to the 
ashes of one who was not only a kindly and cheery so uL but 
also a scholaily colleague.” i\mongst the Honoraiy Fellows 
we have had four deaths, the foremost name amongst these 
being that of the world-renowned and illustrious botanist, Sir 
Joseph Dalton Hooker; others are Mr. C. Irvine, Professor P. 
Regnaud and xAcharjya Satyavrata Samasram. One of the 
Honoraiy Centenary fellows, Mr. C. Meldrum, also died during 
the year under review. You will, I presume, agree that as 
it would be quite impossible for me in the limited time at 
my disposal to deal at all adequately with the work and life- 
histories of ali of these distinguished men : it is far better that I 
slioiild not attempt the task. I deeply regret the decision, but 
it is inevitable if j am to finish to-night. 

(1) Saiyid Ali BilgramI was for many years Member for 
Education under H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, and subse- 
quently became a Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for Iiidia. He was a distinguished oriental scholar. 

(2) Hariiiath Be was born on the 12th August, 1877. 
His father, Rai Bahadur Bliutnath Be, was a distinguished 
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pleader in tlie Central Provinces. He had a remarkable Uni- 
versity career. He' was almost invariably in the first class in 
his examinations, in India or in Europe. He was the recipient 
of many medals, prizes and scholarships. He passed his En- 
trance and F.A. examinations from St. Xavier's College, 
securing the Dull Scholarship for languages. He graduated in 
1896 with first class honours in English and Latin. The same 
year he obtained his M.A. degree in Latin. He also passed the 
special examination in Greek. As a result of his achieveuiients, 
lie was awarded the Government of India State Scholarship of 
£200 per annum for four years. ' With this assistance lie went 
to Cambridge in 1897, where he obtained places in the Classical 
and Medieval and Modern Languages Triposes in, the first and 
second class. Later on he obtained the Skeat’s prize and the 
Chancellor’s Gold Medal for classical verse. While in Europe, 
he studied at the Universities of ' the Sorbonne, Marbourg and 
elsewhere,' acquiring that mastery over European and Asiatic 
languages for which he was so ivell known. In 1901 he was 
appointed to the Imperial Educational Service, and returned 
to India as Professor at Dacca. After serving for some time as 
Professor of the Presidency College and Principal of tlie 
Hooghly College, in 1907 he was appointed Libraria,n of the 
Imperial Library. He died on the 30tli August, 1911, being 
just over thirty-four years of age. 

He joined the Asiatic Society in 1903, and served on the 
Council and on the Philological Committee. He published 
various articles in the Journal and MeMoirs of tlie Societ}^, and 
at the time of his death was engaged in editing some works 
intended for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica Hariiaatli 
,De’s 11 11 timely death at the early age of 34 may perhajas be 
regarded as exemplifying the occasional truth of the old adage 
which has been handed down to us b}^ Plautus, Quern I)i dili- 
giint, adolescens moritur/’ which has been freely translated by 
Byron into ‘‘ Whom the gods love die young.” By his deatli 
not only India, but the whole world is the poorer, and, speak- 
ing for ourselves, we have lost a brilliant scholar witli excep- 
tional linguistic talents, and one who had he lived might have 
gone far and done much. 

(3) Professor Begnaud was elected as Honorary Fellow 
: of the Society in 1879 in appreciation of the great services h.e 

had rendered to the cause of Semitic ieariiing. He was an 
eminent Arabic scholaig and wrote much on tlie literature of 
the Arabs and conducted researches into tlie geograpliy of 
Asia as known to the Arabs. 

(4) To attempt to condense into a few words ami at 
same time to do adequate justice to the life-history of tfiat 
distinguished man, Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, who only <lied 
about two months ago at the ripe patriarchal age of 95, would 

e to attempt an impossible task. Fortunately, i am spared 
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this duty, as in^No. 1 of our January Proceedings you will find 
an admirabie biogra.pliy wliich has. been contributed b}^ Major 
Gage. I can only to-night .bring before you a few main facts 
in the cartyr of this most illustrious man of , science. His con- 
nection^ with tills Society was unbroken for more than 60 years. 
Oil giiiaily elected in .1848 an ‘''Honorary Member’’ as one of 
the most emi.neiit scientific men of the day, this desigiiataoii 
was recently changed into that of ‘‘ Honorary Fellow?’ Sir 
Josejih Hooker’s father. Sir Wiliiam Hooker, was also a dis- 
tmgiiislied botanist, and filled t.l.ie chair of botany in the 
LMiiveisst}' of Glasgow in 182(i. Young Hooker reeeired his 
eaiiy education at tlie High. Sc].iool and .later at the Uni\'ersity 
of Glasgove, and worked at. botany in his fatlier’s lierbarionL 
Being at tiiat time destined for the career of a Naval Surgeo.!!, 
he obtai,ned tlie degree of Doctor of Medicine at the University 
of -Glasgov' in 1839 at tlie age of 22, and qualified for the Naval 
Medical Service. I may remind you that at least tliree of the 
scientifically ■ intellectual giants of the 19th centu.ry, and wlio 
were coiiteiiiporaries, began their careers in tlie Navml Medical 
Service. I refer to Darwin, Hooker and Huxley. In the sa!ne 
year lie was attatriied as Assistant Surgeon aiid Naturalist to 
the Government expedition under Sir James- Clark Ross .fui* the 
investigation of te.r,ritoriai magnetisiii in the Antartic. The 
expedition lasted f.rom 1839 to 184-3, and, during this time, 
Hooker had tlie opportunity of visiting the Azores, Madeira, 
Canaries, Cape Verde, St. Paurs Rocks, Ascension, St! 
tleieiia, South Trinidad, x^iickland and Capbell islands, . Ker- 
guelen Terra del .Fuego, the Falklands, Tasniania.-, New 
Zealand and Australia. ?4s the fruits of this expedition tliere 
appeared, between .1844 and 186-0, the Flora ikntartica, the 
Flora Novae Zelandiae and the Flora Tasmaniae, the publica- 
tion of t,hese taking so- many years -owing to - the fact that 
shortly ■ .after this expedition Hooker became assista,nt to 
Graham, then Professor of Botany in Edinburgh, and in 1845 
Botanist to the Geological Survey to Great Britain, while a 
more prolonged interruption was caused by Hooker’s expedi- 
tion to India. Sir J. Hooker was in India during 1847 to 1851. 
His travels in India ranged from Calcutta to the Tibetan 
border of the Eastern Himalaya, and from Mirzapur to the 
Ehasi Hills and Chittagong. A general account of his Indian 
journeys was published in 1854 under the title of Himalayan 
Journals,” and forms a classic pf the literature of travel. 
While in Sikkim, Hooker had a full share of adventure, being 
imprisoned, along with his friend Dr. Campbell, by the then 
Raja of Sikkim. More than fifty years afterwards the present 
heir to the Sikkim State visited the one-time captive in his 
English home at Sminingdale. Despite the hardships of im- 
prisonment and an inclement climate, Hooker returned to Eng- 
land with an immense collection. Two magnificent descriptive 
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folio volumes with coloured plates were published , one in 1 849 
on the Rhododendrons of Sikkim,’* the other in 1855 entitled 
Illustrations of Himalayan plants.’’ It is from the period 
of his Indian journey that Hooker’s comiection with our 
Societ}^ dates. In' 1836 Hooker’s father was appointed Direc- 
tor of the Royal Botanical Garden at Kew, and in 1855 
Hooker the younger was appointed the Assistant I)i factor,, and 
in the same year (with Dr. Thomas Thornason of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta) lie published the first volume of a 
projected ‘'Flora Indica.” Hooker’s travels did not cease 
with his appointment, as he subsequently explored Palestine, 
Morocco and the rock}:^ mountains and California in tlie in- 
terest of botanical research. In 1865 Joseph Hooker’s fatlier 
died, and his distinguished son succeeded liim in the Directoiv 
ship of Kerv Garden and held the post for twenty years. It is 
worthy of notice that from his purely botanical work Hooker 
played a very important part in the development of the theory 
of organic evolution, and this was publicly acknowledged in 
1908 when he received the Darwin-Waliace Medal from tlie 
Linnean Society. It is not possible to enumerate in the time 
at my disposal all tlie titles and honours Sir Joseph Hx)oker 
received from various bodies and societies ; I can cniy notice 
a few. Pie was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society at tlie 
age of 30, and from 1872 to 1877 was President of that body. 
He received three of the Royal Society’s Medals, and medals 
from the Geographical, Arts, and Linnean Societies, and in 
1907 a medal which liad been specially struck in his honour by 
the Swedish academy to commemorate the two hundredth 
anniversar}^ of the birth of Linnes. He was a D C.L. and 
LL.’D. of various British and other Universities. Was de- 
corated by the State with the C.B. in 1869, and witii the 
K.C.S.I. in 1S'?7, and the G.C.S.I. in 1897, and with the Order 
of Merit in 1907. He also held the Prussian Order “ Pour la 
Merite and the Royal Swedish Order of the Polar Star, wiiile 
he was a member of numerous learned societies in all parts of 
the globe. From his extremely long and highly-honoured and 
honourable life, his extensive travels, his phenomenal know- 
ledge, the number, variety and erudition of his works, and his 
influence on tlie advance of biological science, tlie career of 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker is and must remain almost unique. 

As was fitting, sepulture in Westminster Abbey was 
offer€Kl, but, in accordance with his own wishes, his remains 
were laid beside his distinguished father in Kew ciiurchvard. 

(5) Mr. William Irvine was a member of the I.C.S., 
arrived in India in 1863, and joined the Society in 1866. He 
wrote papers on the Bangash-Nawabs of Farukhabad, also 
made a valuable collection of Persian and Urdu manuscripts 
dealing with the period after the death of Auruugzebe, After 
he retired in 1888, he still continued his interest in the Society 
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by Gontribiiting a series of articles to the Journal on the 
History of the later Mo gh uls/' but did not live to complete 
the series. He published also an edition of the Storia do 
Mogor by Nicolao Manucci' in the Indian Text Series which 
will always form a lasting monument to his scholarly patience. 

(6) Ambica Caran Sen, born in Dacca and belonged to 
the Vaidya caste, studied at the Presidenc57' College and took 
his M.A. in 1873 in Natural and Physical Science, and Joined 
the Krishnagar College as Professor in that subject. In 1878 
he was selected for an agricultural scholarship, and went to 
England and was trained at Cirencester College and distinguished 
himself there. On return to India, he was appointed to 
the Agricultural Department, and rose to be Assistant Director 
of Agriculture, but his talents must have been somewhat of a 
versatile nature, as from this agricultural post he was promoted 
to be a Sessions Judge and served in this capacity in several 
districts. Early in life he joined the Bralimo Samaj commii- 
iiity. He devoted much time to the critical study of the Vedas 
and read several papers on this subject at meetings of the 
Society, one of these papers being specially noticed by my 
learned predecessor (in the address for 1910 ), which dealt with 
Tuita, one of the Hero Gods of the Rig Veda, and which Sir 
AtSutos Mookerjee considered of considerable interest from 
an. anthropological point of view.” 

(7) The late Mr. J. A. Cunningham was a distinguished 
member of the Indian Educational Service. On his arrival in 
India in the year 1903, he was posted to the Presidenc}^ 
College as Professor of Chemistry, and tlie valuable work he 
did in that capacity, both individually and in conjunction with 
his advanced Kstudents, is reflected in the Proceedings of. the 
Asiatic Society, of which he was a valued member. He also 
on several occasions acted as Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of Bengal, and with characteristic energy threw 
himself into the work of original investigation in that branch 
of science. Later on he forsook his professorial chair to take 
up administrative work as Inspector of Schools in the Chota 
Nagpur Division, but although the duties of that post absorbed 
the greater part of his time, he aiwmys kept in close toucli with 
the activities of the scientific world. 

Time will only allow^ me to glance very briefly at the 
Work clone during the past year and the progress macle in the 
various sections of the Society. 

A wiAropofog^Z-'^^The Secretary of this section, you will see, 
reports that very few papers were published during 1911 on 
anthropological subjects, and that comparativety little inter- 
est is taken by members in such subjeets.” This dearth of 
papers and lack of interest is also reported to be ‘‘inevitable so 
long as there is no recognized authority in India to whom persons 
interested in the study of inan can turn for advice, confident 
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that- they are receiving true expert advice.” It has sometimes 
occurred to me that a subject so vast and comprelieiisive as 
the ''study of man” would necessarily take in such, an enor- 
mous field of observation and record, that no individual, liowever 
encyclopaedic his knowledge, would be competent to fill, tlu,^ 
post of referee. He would almost need to be oinniseient, and 
human omniscience is a contradiction in terms. I fear that we 
shall probably need a small army of "recognized authorities,” 
— in fact an expert bureau. 

Philology • — A number of useful and important articles of 
liistorical and philological interest have been contributed to the 
Journal and Proceedings , amongst wliieh I may mention two 
a,rticies by Mr. H. Beveridge (a) on a dubious passage in the 
Ilminsky edition of the Baburnama, and (b) on the Poet Maili 
■of Herat. Mso an article by Babu Bakliai Das Barierji, M.A., 
entitled' " Inscribed Guns from Assam.” There are apparently 
seven of these inscribed guns extant, and one of them is said to 
be a ISiaAv-wara Top or. Naval gun. There is a most interesting 
and scholarly article ill the for April, and which is of 

peculiar interest at the present time, by the Rev. H. Hosteii, S. J., 
under the title "Father A. Moiiserrate’s Description of 'Dellii., 
Firoz Shah’s tunnel.” it was written in 1581, and dealt ivltli 
a subterranean tunnel for water in that city, which had been 
constructed b}?" Firoz Sliah and ivas about 4| miles in length. 
The text and maps seem to indicate that the tunnel ran from 
Firoz Shah’s Kotila to R-ai Pithora. 

Lt-CoL Phillott contributed some useful notes on Urdu 
grammar. In the Journal for June we find a very useful eon- 
tiibution by Mr. Kirkpatrick entitled "A vocabulary of trie 
Pasi Boll, or Argot of the Kunchbandi 3 ni Kanjars,” a gipsA? 
tribe of India. Also in July a second article by tlie same author 
on " Folk-songs and Folk-lore of tlie Gehara,” Avho ai'e an en- 
dogenous section of the Kanjars. I have onK time to refer to 
some notes b}^ M'ahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sliastri, C.I.R,, 
on '[a iieAvly-found Buddhist Sanscrit work called Gatuhsatika 
by Aryadeva.” There are a large niimbei* of other articles 
showing us that this pection of the Society has been very 
busy. 

The search for Arabic and Persian manuscripts Avent on 
tiiroiigiiout the year under the guidance of Dr. Denison Ross. 
Large nunibers of these Avere offered for sale, but tlie want of 
funds prevented their acquisition. Tlie traA^elling Maulavis were 
engaged in the compilation of a hand-list of manuscripts 
previously purchased. 

In the Natural History Section learned contributions 
haA^'e been made in chemistry by Dr. Ray and iiis pupils, a-nd 
by Mr. David Hooper, one of which I shall have occasion to 
specially mention later on. 

In Botany by W. W. Smith, Mr. Burkiil and Prof. West. 
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Many biological sj^ecirnens have, been examined - by ' Dr. Annaii- 
dale and others from time to time at our meetings. 

TM SeciTcJi for Bardic Ohromcles was energetically carried 
out throughout the year by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
Bastri, C.I.E., who toured in Rajpiitana during the months of 
September and October, 1911. In coiinection with this work 
me 11 ti on iiiig,lit be made of the Bardic committee of Jodhpur, ' 
which is doing excellent vmrk, especially the energetic Secre- 
tar\^ of tills committee, Pandit Ram Karan. It is expected 
that a Bardic committee will be formed shortly at Bi.kaiiir, as 
H.H. the Miiliaraja. of Bikamr is much interested in the sub- 
ject. There are also hopes of good work at Jaipur. 

'Diiriiig the year under review I am glc«d to report that a 
very large ii limber of Sanscrit iiianuseripts, some of them of 
extreme rarity, have been acquired by purchase, and amongst 
these is a iiiiic|iie manuscript on palm- leaf copied in a.i>. 1175. 
The learned compiler of the report states that it is perhaps trie 
first book written tliroiigliout in verse in that language whicii 
as yet lias been discovered. It has hitherto only been known 
in a Chinese translation and is a most important find. During 
the year 1911, no fewer than fort}^ fasciculi of important texts 
of di,ffereiit diniensioiis have been published in t.he BiMiotheca 
Indica, works in Sanscrit, Hindi, Arabic, and Persian on such 
subjects as Astronomy, Logic and Philisophy, Grammar, and 
Biography, and a Sa.nsc,rit- Tibetan Dictionary. 

In the Mediced SecUo7i some valuable papers have been 
read. du.ririg the year on various professional subjects, I am 
glad to report that this section continues' to flourish. It , has 
not yet been six yea,rs in existence, - and it numbers 95 members. 
The meetings have been fairly well attended. Captain Sancles 
is now the' Secretary of this section. I will now, with your per- 
mission, pass on to some 'special work which has been done by 
the medical members, of tbe Society. I shall eommence with- 
some extremely valuable work in connection' with the Metabo- 
lism of Food by Major David McCay, Professor of Physiol 
at the Medical College. 

Mesearclies on the Metabolism of Food . — After the opening of 
the new physiological laboratories at the Medical College, it 
became the custom of the staff of the Medical College Hospital 
to, send different pathological fluids for complete analysis. 
The results, obtained differed so widely from the standards that 
have been worked out for Europeans that it became; 'an urgent 
matter: to determine the normal standards for the people of 
Bengal, in order' that' rational deductions' might , be drawn 
when a departure. from, that , normal ■ was fo'und to occur. On 
proceeding to determine those, standards for the blood and 
other fluid secretions a'nd' excretions 'of -the body, it at once 
' beoame evident that the solid constituents of those fluids in the 
Bengali were very much less than those given in the accepted 
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standards for Europeans. In round numbers the figures were 
from -| to -I of the European standards. Some of the more 
important differences were {a) the large percentage of albumin- 
ous material in the blood, and the higher percentage, of water, 
(5) the great deficiency of the haemoglobin or red-colouring 
matter of the blood, and (c) the pressure at wliicii the blooci 
flows in the arteries was found to be very miicli lower in the 
Bengali than in the Europeans, whilst (d) the time re(:|iiired 
for clotting of tiie Bengali’s blood was much less tliaii that of 
the European, in fact, only about half. As would be expected 
from these differences in the blood, a similar type of difl’ererice 
wars found to occur in the other 'fluids and secretions of the 
body,, as these are derived from the blood. 

Having determined the difference in the chemical coniiiosi- 
lion of the fluids ill the . Beng.ali - as contrasted with the Euro- 
pean, the next step was to' 'examine the food dietaries of the 
'people on which, eventually, these differences must depeucl. 
This line of research plunged . the work into the subject of 
protein metabolism, around which acute differences of opinion 
have arisen. . As is now widely known by most people, the ok! 
and hitherto well-established views, on the am,oiint of alb ii men 
considered necessary to keep the body in an efficient condition 
qua health, capability for work and resistance to disease have 
been seriously called in question. Professor Chittenden of Yale 
Ciiiversity has brought forward a mass of experimental evi- 
dence to show that it is possible to live and seemingly maintain 
health, strength, and the energy requisite for a considerable 
amount of work on a diet that is of less than half the value of 
tlie usual standard of albuminous material. Not onl}" does 
.Professor Chittenden say that less than half the usual aiiioiinfc 
is sufficient to maintain life, but he advocates this quantity 
ve,ry strongly as immensely superior to the old standards in tlie 
upkeep of the body in health and efficiency. The fact that 
where there is a choice of food, men, wherever found, mnsimm 
quantities of albumen up to the old standard of about 
ounces per day, and that where races are found who do obtain 
this amount in their daily fare, happen to be the ruling races 
of the earth, is explained by Chittenden and his followe.rs as 
the results of the blind instincts of a capricious appetite. lu 
other w'ords, the human animal being at heart a glutton., as 
soon as he can afford to eat in excess, he promptly does so. 

The w^ork done in India on this important subject has 
been generally regarded as completely answering the define- 
tions made from Chittenden’s laboratoiy experiments. It so 
happens that the teeming millions of the rice-eating areas of 
India live on the amount of albumen Chittenden "considers 
sufficient, and it soon became evident that a dispassionate 
survey of the races and tribes of India showed that this condi- 
tion of albumen semi-starvation is accompanied and followed 
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bj- a series of cirooiiistances tliat is d either for the 'pliysical 
welfare nor the efficiency of those whose daily food is deficient 
in albuminous princi]3les. In the work connected with these 
researches j the food stuffs of Assam, Behar, and the. United 
Provinces have been analysed, and owing to the kindness and 
co-operation of Professor Benedict' of the Carnegie Institute of 
Wasliiiigtoii, tile heat values of the food materials have also 
been determined and placed on a sure foundation. During all 
these investigations, those engaged in the work have taken 
advantage of evei^y opportunity of studying the effects of a 
high aiicl a low level of albuminous interchanges within the 
body oil the phjcsieal deveiopinent, efficiency and general ■well- 
being of the different tribes and races in India. By eiimiiia- 
tion of all other factors as can be done in a- study of people 
living under identical conditions and customs, but where diet 
and particularly the albumen adiment in diet is not the same, 
the coiieliisioii is arrived at that those races, tribes, or people 
who obtain a liberal allowance of albumen in their daily food 
are superior in physique, efficierxcy, health, and general capa- 
bilities to other tribes and races, etc., whose allowance of albii- 
men has been habitually curtailed. It is very generally recog- 
nized that it is only by research on a large scale conducted on 
fairly large numbers of people living under natural conditions, 
that progress will be made in the studj^ of the nutrition of 
the body, and not by laboratory experiments, however inter- 
esting these may be. In India we, possess unrivalled oppor- 
tunities and possibilities for such research, .1 may even say 
such as no other country in the world can give. I appeal with 
confidence to my Indian hearers to say .whether they, do not 
consider that problems connected.- with . food ■ and diet are' 
amongst the most -pressing medical problems of the day in this 
country ■ and which' require to be earnestly grappled by . the 
rising generation of* medical practitioners. The hitherto un- 
.solved riddle of that type of glycosuria which impairs the 
health and ultimately carries off so many of the highest intellects 
of the day in this country just when they are ripening and 
wanted for the country’s use is awaiting solution. Like gout 
a,nd rickets, glycosuria, in many instaiioes, is undoubtedly 
associated with, and brought about by, some disorder of 
metabolism. Its genesis baffles the keenest intellects. Is 
improper diet one of the' main factors in its causation ? If so , 
how does it act ? ' That curse of modern civilization,' dys- 
pepsia,' and ambol (acidity')' one of its. distressing symptoms 
wlij, is it- so common in Bengal ’? ' Is .excess "of starchy diet the 
only factor I Why is It so .incurable;.!,: .'Is it racial ! Again 
the so-called infantile, or biliary cirrhosis- of. the liver. How is 
it' brought about ! ' Then again take the causes of Mie very 
high mortality amongst your infants in large Indian cities. 
My friend, Dr, Iiidu Madhab Mallik (also a member of the 
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Society) at a lecture recently given by him at the University 
Institute,' at which I had the honour of presiding, brought 
forward some startling figures on this and other kindred 
matters. Before concluding this part of my address, there is 
one other disease very prevalent in the East wlrich I cannot 
pass over, and which appears to have an intimate coiiiiectiori 
■with dietetic problems. I allude to beri beri, which some 
C50nsider identical with a condition which has been very 
jjrevalent in Calcutta during the past ten years and wliicii lias 
been provisionally called epidemic dropsy. The researches of 
Stanton and E'raser in the Malay States eonclusiveiy proved 
the connection between beri beri and decorticated. polislied 
rice, ill the manufacture 'Of . which the outer coverings are 
removed, and with them certain substances which are essentia! 
to health. By adding the removed polishings of the rice to a 
diet, beri beri can not only be prevented, but can be actualhr 
rapidl}^ cured in animals already severely affected by the 
disease. Very recently the active agent in the cure lias been 
separated and by its u.se serious symx^toms can be materially 
alleviated within a day or two. In the Philippine Islands 
beri beri has already been stamped out of jails and asylums 
which had previously been affected jmar after year. Major 
Grieg, working in Calcutta, has confirmed this work 

and sliowii that outbreaks of epidemic dropsy have always 
occurred at times of scarcity and extensive importation of 
highly-polished rice from Burma. Unfortunately the outbreak 
had almost died out before he was appointed to investigate it ; 
so Ms work has been entirely experimental and proof is still 
■wanting as to whether epidemic dropsy can be suecessfiiliy 
prevented a.nd treated on the same lines as beri beri (ScientifiG 
Memoir, 1911). But the clock tells me that I must leave this 
fascinating subject, and although I have barely touched the 
fringe, I have, I hope:, ■ shown you how full of interest the food 
question is, and how numerous _the grave problems there are 
awaiting solution in this India of ours, and wdiicli we hope will, 
one clay be solved by the patient enquirer. To turn to another 
subject, that of haematology or examination of the blood. 
Much good workTias been done of .recent years, and members 
of our Society have not been idle. One of them, 'Rai Upend ra 
E'ath Bralimachari,. the. learned teacher of medicine at the 
Campbell Medical School, has done a considerable amount of 
original research work in this field. Among other matters, he 
lias, endeavoured to determine how haemoglobin exists within 
the erytliroeytes or red-blood corpuscles. By observations on 
haemolysis (or blood destruction) he first tried to prove that 
it existed in the form of suspension, and that its solution in 
distilled water on hyposmotic ■■ saline solution follows the law 
of Mullanby and Hardy., .. He. has further tried to prove that 
during haemolysis the erythrocytes exhibit a specific resistance 
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to rupture whicli varies in different animals. By studying tlie 
freezing point of baemolj^zed and unhaemoiyzed blood cells lie 
lias ascertained that this specific resistance is not due to any 
difference in the permeability of erythrocytes to water, but to 
their power of being able to bear the tension of distension after 
swelling up during osmosis. By observation on erythrocytes 
treated with saturated saline solution and by a study of the 
effects of evaporation on erythrocytes, he is of opinion that 
haeinoglobiii exists within red corpuscles in combination with 
water. Further research is needed to confirm or disprove 
these views. In the field of Entomology Dr. Brahmacari has 
discovered a new anopheline in Calcutta which Major Chris- 
tophers, the eminent niaiarial expert, has named after him. 
It is closel}^ allied to Myzomyia Listoni, but with slight 
morphological differences in the proboscis and different mark- 
ings on tile legs and palpels. Dr. Brahmacari has also elabo- 
rated a method for the determination of anopheliiies in any 
locality based on a daily count of the larvae from the breeding 
places in the iocalit.y, and in this w^ay he has shown that the 
largest number of Anopheline fuliginosus is found in Calcutta 
about November. 

Dr. Brahmacari has also been investigating that grave 
condition known as ' ' Kala Azar , ^ ” or as I prefer to call it 
Kala Jar,” and has made some observations on the Wasser- 
man reaction with the spleen extract from cases that have died 
of the disease, but as yet no definite conclusion has been come 
to. Finally, he has reinvestigated the vast literature on the 
subject of the precise nature of the old Burdwan fever wdiich 
caused such a terrible mortality some decades ago. His conclu- 
sions appear to him to suggest that this fever which deci- 
mated Burdwan and neighbouring districts was in reality the 
simultaneous prevalence of malarial fever and Kala Jar, both in 
an Intense form. 

Recent advances in Tropical Medicine and Pathology . — 
There is no branch of medicine in which greater advances have 
been made of recent years than in tropical pathology, I may 
without exaggeration say that it has advanced by leaps and 
bounds and notable discoveries are announced every year. 
This discovery may be a new fact or some new disease, or some 
fresh light on an old disease, or may be some idea full of promise 

^ Kaia-azar is the popular word in use at the present time, but 
there is no doubt that it is etymologically and phonetically wrong and 
that the correct spelling is Kala-jar, derived from the Assamese and 
meaning a deadly fever.” This is borne out by Bev. M. Bronson’s 
Assamese-English dictionary which gives jar as a synonym for fever 
and explains kala ” as death, although it may also mean black. Hem 
Chandra Bamah, in .his Hema-kosa,' derives jar’’* from the Sanskrit 
jvam” meaning fever, and quotes ** jar par haoya ** meaning to be 
laid up- with fever. He 'derives ‘‘ kala ” from-, the Sanskrit kala ” and 
puts time and death as synonymous words. , 
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which threatens to revolutionize aaid upset all our former ideas. 
I nlay safely assert that thirty .years. ago tropical patholog}/ 
considered as a distinct and separate branch of .medicine could 
scarcely be said to exist. Since then so many, new countries 
have been opened up in Africa and elsewhere which have calicKl 
attention to this class of work. The establishment of two 
English schools of tropical medicine has also brought the train- 
ing of large numbers of medical men (who either alread}^ prac- 
tise in the tropics or intend to do so) in methods of microscopi- 
cal investigation. Scientific expeditions to Africa and oilier 
hot countries have followed each other in rapid succession, all 
helping to keep the subject of tropical medicine constantly 
before the public gaze. India has not been idle in this field, 
and within the past 15 or 20 years an immense amount of 
quiet work has been done, though unfortunately much of it is 
not accessible to the general public as it is buried in official re- 
ports, and for this and other reasons has not as yet received 
adequate credit and recognition. There are many silent 
workers about whose work little or nothing is heard except by 
their professional brothers. At the Medical Congress in Bom- 
bay, in 1908, one of the distinguished medical guests from tlie 
Philippine Islands remarked that if much of the work which 
had been done in India had been carried out elsewhere tlie 
medical world would have heard much more of it. The Medi- 
cal Section of the Asiatic Society has done something, and we 
hope will do even much more, to encourage the bringing forward 
and publication of the vast amount of valuable work done in 
the large hospitals in Calcutta and other towms. Miicii more 
still remains to be done in this direction, as at present, if I may 
say so, we have only skimmed the cream. Amongst a host of 
other professional subjects which have been debated in the 
Medical Section, I might single out for special mention one, 
drawing attention to the enormous prevalence of tubercular 
diseases in Calcutta, and other places in India, and the resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted, pointing out the urgent 
need of Sanitaria in suitable localities for the successful treat- 
ment of the victims of this fell disease. It is now generally 
recognized that in Bengal (either as it exists now and including 
Behar, Chota. Nagpur and Orissa, or as it will exist lathe 
future sliorn of those parts, but with additional territory in the 
East) the prospects of finding a suitable localitj^ for a 
Sanitarium on modern lines for phthisical cases do not seem 
to be encouraging. There would appear, however, to i)e nianv 
admirable sites in the Western Himalayas of the United Pro- 
vinces and in tlie Punjab. It is a point worth consideihig 
whether some plan could not be devised by which, the people of 
Bengal could obtain facilities in the other more fortunately 
situated Provinces by the payment of a subsidy to th.e U. P. 
and Punjab Governments. ’ ■ ' . 
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I pass Oil to tlie subject of fevers, malarial and other. 
As you probably know it was Laveran who first discovered tiie 
malaria parasite in 1880 at Algiers, and I may assert without 
fear of contradiction that his investigations (confirmed and 
amplified as they w^ere, especially in* Italy, by observers like 
Marchiafara, Celli, Golgi, and Bignami, etc., and which Were 
followed up by the painstaking work of Sir P, Blanson and 
others , and all of which paved the way for the epocli-making 
discovery some years later by Sir Ronald Ross of the I.M.S.) 
have revolutionized our ideas about malarial infection. Pre- 
vious to Ross’ great discovery, though the parasites of malarial 
fever w^ere known and efforts had been made to artificially cul- 
tivate them, these had always failed. They have also liitlierto 
never been discovered in inanimate objects in the air, water or 
elsewhere. On their discovery t\vo questions were raised : 
whence do they originate ? and how do they invade the human 
body ■? 

The three li^q^otheses w-ere — 

1. Aerial infection. 2. Drinking water infection. 

3. The mosquito theory. 

It is unnecessary for me to discuss the first two of tliese 
theories, as the evidence in their favour is quite inconclusive, 
and the theory which holds the field is the last. It is said by 
some that this is by no means a new theory and that it is men- 
tioned by some of the older writers (such as even Susruta, Colu- 
mella and Vitur ins, and in later times byLancisi) who all believed 
that malaria was transmitted by the stings of insects. Whatever 
credence we may place on these assertions, there is no doubt 
that it was Ross’ daring leap which established at a bound the 
inoculation into the human subject of the phase of the malarial 
parasite which developed only within the Anopheles oldbSB of mos- 
quitoes. Ross, taking his cue from Sir P- Manson’s work in 1877 
on the intimate connection between Filariasis and mosquitoes, 
and his suggestion that there might be a stage of development 
of the parasites in the mosquito, was able to trace the full de- 
velopment of a bird parasite in Culex, and partially that of a 
human parasite in the Anopheline. The full development of 
the human parasite was thrashed out by Grassi, who also showed 
that only Anophelines are capable of transmitting the parasite. 
This great fact has enabled measures to be taken to eradicate 
malaria from infected places such as Ismailia and elsewhere. 
Unfortunately these measures are not so easy to carry out on 
a large scale in the enormous swampy areas of lower Bengal. 
In fact are impracticable. The malaria parasite is transmitted 
by a special kind of mosquito— not every mosquito. There 
are some three or four hundred different species of mosquito, of 
which the females are mostly known, and probably half as 
many undescribed species. Luckily only a small ]Dortion of 
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these are believed to be malaria carriers. They all belong to a 
sub-family of the Cnlicidae-Anopheline of which there are 80 
known species. Of these 80 about 20 are certainly malaria 
carriers, but it is safe to look on all Anophelines with suspicion. 
It is the voracious female Anopheline which has to be slaugh- 
tered wherever found, as she is the blood sucker and does the 
mischief. The male does, not suck blood and is therefore not 
directly concerned in the transmission of malaria. He has 
bushy plumose antennae. In the female, i.e, the vampire, the 
antennae are almost naked and the palps are about as long as 
the proboscis. This is an easily recognized and^ some hold, an 
absolutely distinguishing feature, and that in other mosquitoes 
the palps in. the female are either rudimentary or very much 
shorter than the proboscis ; but later biologists do not admit 
this classification and rely on other morphological differences 
with which I need not trouble you. Besides being directly 
concerned in the spread of malaria, it has been proved that 
they take a large share in the diffusion of other diseases : — 
Filariasis, yellow fever, and possibly seven-day fever. I wisli 
I bad time to tell you of the small fishes popularly termed 
^‘millions*’ which live in shallow water and are voracious 
feeders on the eggs, larvae and pupae of mosquitoes. They 
belong to the species Giradinus poeciliodes de Filippi and are 
found in Barbadoes which is very free from malaria. There 
is strong evidence that they or similar species should be intro- 
duced into malarious places as a prophylactic measure against 
the disease. The female Anopheline prefers to lay her eggs in 
clean water where there are some weeds, and the great impor- 
tance of these little fish is that they are able to live in very 
shallow water and to work their way in amongst dense surface 
vegetation and thus gain access to the larvae. 

A consignment of these fish was brought from the West 
Indies to India in 1909 and taken to the United Provinces. 
Possibly also experiments vrere made elsewhere in India, but I 
am not aware whether any definite beneficial results have ac- 
crued from these experiments in India. 

There are three varieties of malarial parasites at present 
'.known 

(1) Plasmodium Malariae ^ These are only three at pres* 

(2) Plasmodium Vivax > ent known to cause malaria. 

(3) Lavernia Malariae ) There may be others. 

The classification of the sub- kingdom of protozoa is, how- 
ever, by no means satisfactory , at present, and will have to be 
considerably altered in the' near future. Usual classification is 
into four classes or phyla— (1) Sareodina, (2) Masts gophora , 
(3) Sporozoa, and (4) Infusoria. Sporozoa, to which the mal- 
arial organisms belong, are parasites without motile organs. 

1. Sareodina move and capture food by pseuclopodia. 

2. The mastigophora by flagella, and Infusoria by cilia. 
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, There is some evidence that these groups are closely allied, 
and many biologists believe that this is the case. A very 
'great deal of '' spade work ’’ has been done in India on this 
subject, and I need only recall the names of Rogers, Christo- 
phers, James, Patton of the India Medical Service, Dr. Bent- 
ley in Assam, and that of Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmaohari in 
this city in this connection ; and there are many others which 
I could also mention. Special malaria classes are held twice 
yearly in Amritsar for instruction in malaria investigation, 
methods, etc., and attended by manj^ medical men, — I.M.S., 
M.A.S.jC.A.S.and others, — and instruction is given by specialists 
in modern methods of malaria research ; and their value you 
will readily concede is incalculable- If I had time, there are 
many other febrile conditions which I might mention — -T-day 
fever, 3-day fever, and Malta fever. 

Kala Jar — 1869 in Garo Hills , — The word was first used in 
the Garo or some other Assamese dialect to indicate a well- 
known and fatal disease very prevalent in the Garo Hills and 
in Assam, and now known to be very widely distributed 
throughout India, Ceylon, China, Arabia and Egypt, and in 
other parts of Africa, and it or a closely allied condition is also 
found in other tropical and even semi-tropical countries of the 
world. The parasites causing it are now morphologically clas- 
sified as the Lei sh mania, a sub-class of the Protozoa of the 
family Herpetomonidae. The characteristic is a well-developed 
flagellum in some stage of their existence. Three have been 
described, associated with disease: Leishmania Donovani 1900, 
Leishmania tropica (Wright) in 1903, and Leisnmania infan- 
tum (Nicolle) 1908. Originally discovered in 1900 by Col. Sir 
William Leishman, E.A.M.C., whilst examining a film taken 
post mortem from a case of what was then called ‘ ‘ Dum Dum 
fever,’ ^ the results were published in May 1903. In July 1903 
Major Donovan, I.M.S., Madras, found similar bodies in blood 
taken during life by spleen puncture. 

In July 1904, Major Rogers announced that he had suc- 
ceeded in observing the development of these parasites into flag- 
ellates by cultivating the blood taken from a case of Kala Zar, 
pointing to an insect carrier : and Patton in Madras later has 
found that these bodies could develop into typical flagellates in 
the bed bug (Cimex rotundatus). We now generally believe 
that this parasite Leishmania-Donovani is the cause of the 
disease known as Kala Zar or tropical Spleenomogaly, and that 
it is probably spread by some insect, but that the particular 
carrier is unknown as yet. The treatment of this disease, I 
regret to say, remains most unsatisfactory. 

2. Leishmania tropica is found in Delhi boil and Lahore or 
frontier sore. A very strong scientific commission for Kala Zar, 
I have strong reason to believe, will shortly be appointed. 

3. Leishmania infantum (Pianese and Nicolle) is febrile 
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splenic anemia seen in children in Italy and N. Africa acconi- 
paniecl by enlargement of spleen and liver. 

Ptegif^e.—Known in Bombay since 1896. In Gariiwai from 
time immeniorial/ How introduced? Our knowledge of this 
terrible disease has been greatly increased by the admirable work 
of Major Glen Liston, at the Parel Laboratory at Bom- 

bay, and I may mention his original and convincing experi- 
mental demonstration that true plague is a natural Epizootic 
disease in rats(Mus RattusandMusNorwegicus), and that human 
plague is only an offshoot. Liston's researches showed that 
one particular species of rat dea— the Lemopsylla cheopis— is 
chiefly responsible for spreading plague from rats to human 
beings, though other rat fleas may also act as carriers of infec- 
tion. Verybitski of St. Peteisburg also suspected rats in 1904 
Liston’s result have been amply confirmed by the Plague Com» 
mission of 1907. Preventive measures can now be directed into 
right lines, and much expenditure on iiseiess disinfection 
diverted to more efficient methods of prevention. I plead for 
more wmrkers for this and other equally grave diseases. 

Gholera . — The treatment of this terrible disease has ad- 
vanced considerably of recent time, principally through the 
energy and remarkable work which has been clone by Major Leo- 
nard Rogers, Professor of Pathology, Medical College, and the 
originator and formerly the energetic Secretary of the Medical 
Section of the Society. Taking actual figures we know that the 
death-rate at the Medical College Hospital from cholera between 
1895-1905 was approximately 60%. With treatment by normal 
salines in 1906 this mortality fell to 52%. On reverting to 
subcutaneous and other injections in 1907 it rose again to the 
same figure as in 1905. 

From 1908-1909 with hypertonic salines injected into the 
veins it fell to 32'6. Since then with the injection of the hyper- 
tonic salines plus permanganates, chiefly K. M. No. 3 and CaM. 
No, 3, it fell to 23*3%. That is, in simple language, whereas 
fifteen years ago on an average out of 100 attacks about 40 
people had a chance of recovery (and a very bad chance at that), 
to-day it the disease is taken in time 77 people out of the same 
number would probably recover. Quite recently in November 
1911 ill Palermo 60% of recoveries were obtained in severe col- 
lapse cases which had been treated according to Major Rogers'" 
most recent methods, and after he left, the Italian doctors "sent 
Major Rogers notes of 58 severe cases treated in the same way 
but with still earlier and more frequent injections, on the lines 
laid down as a result of his former Palermo experiences, witli- 
oui 3 ' 8 deaths, that is 15% of deaths, or 85% of recoveries. 
Major Megaw, who officiated for nine months for Major Rogers 
during tiiC' absence last year of the latter in Europe, also ob- 
tained of recoveries by following the same methods. Are 
not these results wonderful ? and are they not strong evidence of 
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tlie importaace of the work done by one of the medical members 
of the Society ? We all hope that in the near future the results 
Major Rogers and those who follow in his footsteps obtain in 
this terrible disease will be even more striking. 

The last tropical disease which I shall speak about is dys- 
entery — an important group of diseases hitherto comprised 
under one name, but probably differing, widely in their causa- 
tion and in their pathology. Much work is going on in various 
parts of the world including India, and there are least two 
totallj’ different pathological conditions found in India, each of 
which clinically may be described as a dysentery (i) produced 
by group of bacilli belonging to the same great class as typhoid 
fever and probably other bowel diseases — bacillary dysentery : 
this form does not give rise to liver abscess; (ii) due to a 
protozoal organism belonging to the amoebae several of which 
are pathogenic. Both forms are very common in India, but the 
important distinction is that the amoebic variety only is the 
one which is responsible for that very fatal tropical condition 
known as liver abscess. 

This discovery hasoleared up the long-standing controversy 
as to how far tropical liver abscess was dependent on dysentery. 
Both the liver complication and the dysentery are amenable 
to treatment with Ipecacuanha The work done in Calcutta 
during the last decade by Major Rogers and others has shown 
that these liver abscesses always contain living amoebae of dysen- 
try in their walls, but are otherwise free from all kinds of bac- 
teria such as cause abscesses and boils. This has led to the suc- 
cessful adoption of a less radical and less drastic form of 
treatment than the former lengthy and exhausting drainage of 
these liver abscess cavities, i.e. the injection of a solution 
of Quinine into the abscess cavity. It is found to kill the 
amoebae. 

Major Rogers has also successfully revived the older proce- 
dure (in vogue in India sixty-seventy years ago) of giving large 
doses of Ipecacuanha in threatened liver abscesses. A careful 
examination of the patient’s blood by the microscope shows 
that the presuppurative stage can be detected. This treatment, 
at the General Hospital under Col. Pilgrim, has reduced the 
mortality to half of what it was formerly. A similar result has 
been brought about in the British Army. I can only mention 
the successful treatment of the bacillary form of dysentery by 
effective sera and vaccines — Forster’s and other sera used 
successfully by Captain Gillet at Buxar. 

I repeat that the work is great and the labourers are few, 
and some fall by the way ; but the harvest when it ripens will 
be great. There is every reason for the belief that the Glass 
rooms and Research laboratories of the School of Tropical 
Medicine (which we hope will be established in Calcutta before 
many years are past) will attract a large number of devoted. 
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capable and earnest workers, anxious to grapple with the many 
problems of disease which lie at our doors waiting for solution. 
There is no more important field of work at the present time 
than this: it will not be solved by laboratory work alone. I 
have already, when speaking of food experiments, shown how 
difficult it is to draw correct inferences from this mode of 
work alone. It is only by the patient consideration of clinical 
and laboratory methods combined, such as can only be carried 
out in a w^eli-equipped laboratory in intimate connection with a 
large hospital sucii as the Medical College Hospital in this city, 
that the unique advantages which Calcutta offers as a centre 
for tropical research will be fully realized, as I hope they will 
be in the near future. 

The Americans have been only a few years in occupation 
of the Philippine Islands, and yet they have built reserach 
laboratories and given occupation to a far bigger army of 
scientific workers at Manilla than are to be found in any town 
of India. Khartoum, also a city of yesterday, is far ahead of 
Calcutta in this respect, and yet Calcutta has a far larger popu- 
lation and fine, better-equipped hospitals than Khartoum can 
have. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it grows late, and I know and feel 
that I have detained you far too long, and yet I have only 
touched the fringe of this fascinating subject. As I stated at 
the outset, I have been compelled to abbreviate and curtail much 
of the subject which. I have endeavoured to place before you 
to-night. Not one evening — not twenty evenings — would suffice 
to handle the subject at all adequately, or to tell you one- 
fourth of what I should like to tell you. Whilst bearing in 
mind the Horatian maxim not to “ overcharge your ears with 
a useless load of words/’ I feel that it has been most difficult 
to condense my remarks and yet be intelligible. Knowing that 
manj^, if not most, of my audience to-night are not medical men 
or medical women, I have tried to avoid being too technical. 
When it was suggested that I should choose as the subject of 
my address the recent advances in tropical diseases, and I 
agreed to- attempt the task, I scarcely realized its magnitude. 
It was not a question of what to say, but rather what ought I 
to leave out! I have tried to show you that the advances of 
the past thirty years in the history, causation and pathology of 
tropica! diseases have been great, that Indian observers have 
not only taken their fair share in this advance, but I am sure 
that they will, in the near future, take a still more prominent 
place in the van of progress. I have also, I hope, made it 
clear that much still remains to be done, not only in ail the 
diseases I have mentioned, but also in many others which I 
have been obliged to leave out. In Medical Science as well as 
in other sciences that saying is true — the old order changeth, 
yielding place to the new.’ ’ In the nature of things this must be 
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so. I have tried to indicate to-night that if disease is attacked 
on scientific principles many hundreds of lives and consequently 
much money ^ can be saved to the State every year. Such a 
course is best not only for the millionaire but also for the 
pauper, because the ultimate causes of disease are the same in 
both classes, rich and poor being almost equally liable to 
attack and also equalty capable of transmitting disease 
germs from each to other. In the interests then of our 
common humanity, and to help in the evolution of a fitter and 
a healthier race, I appeal with confidence for your support and 
co-operation in this great cause — the cause of humanity. I 
will close my remarks with the words of two of our great 
English writers — “ Knowledge is power: Nam et ipsa scientia 
potestas est ” and “ Let knowledge grow from more to more.’’ 


The President announced the election of Officers and Mem- 
bers of Council to be as follows : — 

President. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, C.S.L, M.D., F.R.C.P., I.M.S. 
Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir A^utos Mukhopadhyaya Kt., C.S.I., 
D.L., B.Sc., P.R.S.E. 

G. Thibaut, Esq., C.I.E., Pli.D.^ 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad S'astri, C.LE., M.A. 

Lt.-Col. F. J. Drury, M.B., I.M.S. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

General Secretary : — G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 
Treasurer:--D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

Additional Secretaries. 

Philological Secretary: — E. D. Ross, Esq., Ph.D. 

Natural History Secretary: — I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 
Anthropological Secretary :~N. Annandale, Esq., I).Sc.,C.M.Z.S., 
F.L.S. 

Joint Philological Secretary Mahamahopadhyaya Sati^ 
Candra Vidyabhusana, M.A.,' Ph.D. 

Medical Secretary -^Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. 

Other Members of Council. 

Lt.-Col F. P, Maynard, M.D., P.R.C.S., D.P.H., I.M.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, I.C.S. 
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E. P. Harrison, Esq., Ph.D. 

Lt.^CoL D. G. Piiillott. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.I.E., B.A., B.E., P.C4.S. 

W. K. Dods, Esq. 

S. W. Kemp, Esq., B.A. 

The President also announced the election of Fellows to be 
as follows : — 

H. Beveridge, Esq., I.C.S. (retired). 

J. C. Bose, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., M.A., D.Sc. 

Prof. P. J. Briihl, F.C.S. 

Capt. S. Pu, Christophers, I.M.S. 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

The meeting was then closed. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
14th February, 1912, at 9-30 p.in. 

Lt.-Col. F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. , in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Dr. IJ. N. Brahmacharl, Dr- G. C. Chatterji, Dr. K. K. 
Chatterji, Dr. C. H. Elnies, Capt. A. E. J. Lister, I.M.S., Capt. 
A. H. Maddox, I.M.S., Lt.-Col. A, H. Nott, I.M.S., Capt. H. B. 
Steen, I.M.S., Capt. J. D. Sandes, Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors: — Captain Green Army tage, I.M.S., Dr. N, K. 
Sirkar, Dr. C. H. B. Thompson. 

Tlie minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following papers were read 

1. .some Anophelenes fuligenosus of CahuUa.' — By 
Dr. U. N. BbahmachakI, M.A., M.D., Ph.D. 

2. Therapeutic use of Tuherculin in Tuberculosis, — ByDn,^ 
,,G. C, Chatterji, M.B.', 
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R. 
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Biiclianaii, Lieut. -Col. Walter James, lm.,s. 
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R. 
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R. 
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N.R. 
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Tal. 
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R. 
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1895 July 3. 

R. 

Luclcnoiv, 

Carlyle, The Hon. Sir Robert WaiTaiid, ic.c.s.r.. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

1 R. 

G.I.E., I.c.s., EeTeniie and Agriciiltiire and 
! P.W.D, Member, Cloveniment of India. 

1 Calcutta. 

1 Carndnff, Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert William 

1910 May 4. 

1 A. 

1 Cameron, c s.i,, i.c.s. 5, Himgerford St.. 

1 Galcutta. 

i Carter, Oapt. Robert Markham, i.i\r.s.' Europe. 

1905 May 3. 

E. 

- Chakra varti, Dwarkanath, M.A., B.L., Vakil, 

1890 June 4. 

1 R. 

High. Court. Galcutta. 

\ ^Oliakrayarti, Monmoban, m.a., b.l., Bengal 

1909 Mai-. 3. 

1 

1 E. 

!' P.rovincial Civil Service. 14, Palmers 
\ Bazaar Boad, Balliaghafta., Galcutta, 

1 Chakravarti, Hilmani, m.a. Presidency GoUege, 

1905 July 5. 

KB. 

\ Galcutta. 

1 Chakravarti, Yanamali. Gauhati. 

1906 Jan. 3. 

E, 

Chapniaii, John Alexander, Lihraritin, I:m- 

1904 July 6. 

! A. 

1 perial Library. Galcutta. 

j, Charles, Albert Peiidrill, b.a., i.c.s. Europe. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

Ey 

} Cliatterjee, Gopal Chandi*a, m.b. Medical CoO 
j legCj Galcutta. 

i Cliatterjee, Karuna Kumar, p.r.c,s* 154, Dktr 

1!)11 J line 7. 

■,E. 

1909 Mar. 3. 


1 ramfola St., Galcutta. 

i Cliatterjee, ■. Manmatha, Hath, : ,, 295/1, 

1907 Sept. 25. 

Ye. 

1 Uj^per Circular Bead y Galczitta. 
i Chatter J-ee, Eroxnode: ■ Prakas. ■ 


■ Calcutta. 



Ixiii 


Date of Election. 


1 

• 

1902 Aug. 27. 

• E, 

Gliaiidhuri, tlie Hon. Mr. Justice xisliiitosii, 
Judge, High Court. 47, Old Ball [f gunge, 
Ccdcuita. 

1893 Sept. 28. 

E. 

Cliaudliuri, Bauawari Lala, B.Sc., Edirt. 120, 
LoiveT Oircidar Eoad, Calcutta. 

1911 .Vlar. 1. 

N.E. 

Cliaudluiri, Giiaru Gliandra, Zemindar, Slier- 
pur Town, Mymensingh Dist, 

Gliri.stie, William Alexander Kyiioek, b.Sc., 
Ph.D. Glieinist, Geological Survey of India, 
Calcutta. 

1907 July 3. 

E. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

N.R. 

Ciiristopliers, Major Samuel Ricliniond, M.B., 
i.'Ai.s. Besearch Laboratory, Kasauli. 

1902 April 2. 

E. 

Cliunder, Eajclitiiider,' Attor.iiey-at-Law. 2, 
Old Post O^ce Street, UalctiUa. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

N.R. 

Clarke, Geoffrey Eotli, i.c.s. Poshaasfer- 
General, Allahahad. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

A. 

Colieii, Eacliel Natlianiel, m.b., f.r.c.s. 
Europe. 

1906 Julj 4. 

N.E: 

Connor, Captain Frank Powell, p.h.c.s. ( Eng. ), 
L.R.c.P. (Loud.), i.M.s, Gaya, 

1910 July 6. 

N.R. 

Conyiigliam, Major G. P. Lenox, e.e. Lehra 
Bun, 

1908 Nov. 4. 

A. 

Cook, Capt. Lewis, l.m.s. Europe. 

1903 Aug. 26. 

E. 

Copleston, Tlie Most Eevd. Dr. Reginald 

1 Stepiien, d.d. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

1898 June 1. 

F.M. 

Cordier, Dr. Palmyr. 20, Boulavard Gamhetia, 

' 20, Sanoi (Tonkin), French Indo-Ohina. 

1907 July 3, 

E. 

Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Geological Survey of India. Calcutta^ 

1908 Jan. 1. 

E. 

Crake, Dr. Herbert Milverton. 15, Park 
Street, Calcutta, 

1901 June 5. 

A. 

Crawford, Lient.-Col. Dironi Grey, i.m.s, 
Europe. 

1876 Mar. 1. 

F.M. 

Crawfiird, James, b.a., i.c.s. (retired). Thorn- 
wood, Uddington, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

1887 Aug. 25. 

E. 

Griper, William Risdon, F.c.s., f.i.o., a.r.s.m. 
Konnagar, E.I.E, 

1895 July 3. j 

E. 

Ciimiiiing, The Hon. Mr, Jobii Gliest, c.i.E., 
I.c.s. Secy., Govt, of Bengal, Revenue and 
Genl. JDept., Calcutta. 

1 

1873 Dec. 3. 

F.M. 

Dames, Mansel Longnvortli, i.c.s. (retired). 
Algeria, Enfield, Middlesex, England. 

1901 Aug. 28. i 

N.E. 

Das, Govinda. JDurgahund, Benares City. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

^ E. 

Das- Gupta, Jogendra Natli, b.a. (Oxon), Bar- 
rister-at-Law. KughU College^ Chinsura. 

1879 April 7. 

N.E. 

Das, Earn Sb^tbib., Eai Baha&uQ', M.A., Manager, 
Oudli Commercial Bank, Ld. Fymhad. 

1910 Jaii. 5..^ 


David, David A. 55, Free School Street, 
i Calcutta. 


Bate ot‘ Blectioii. 

1904 J^ly 6. K. 
1895 Sept. 19. N.R. 

1907 July 3. I N.R. 
1906 Dec. 5. ! A. ! 

; 1 
i ! 

1902 Mar. 5. R. * 
189.1 Aug. 30. N.R. 
1904 Sept. 28 .|k'.B.. 

1906 Dec. 5. |n. 11. 
1904 Jan. 6.1 N.R. 

1901 June 5. | R. 
1910 Dec. 7, I R, 

1910 May 4. L M 

1907 Oct. 30. N.R. 

1898 Jan. 5. | R. 

1906 Dec. 5. j NM, 

1909 Kov. 3. A. 

1902 July 2. R. 

1909 Ang. 4. .F.R. | 
1892 Sept. 22. R.. , 

,1905 April 5. F.R. 
1877 Ang. 30,1 R. 

1006 Kov. 7. E.n. 

1907 Sept. 25, A. 
1900 July 4. R. 

1910 April 6. K.E. 


De, Brajendra I^ath, M.A., i.c.s. (retired). 

22, Loudon Street, Galcutta. 

De, Ki,ran Oliandra, b.a., i.c.s., .Registrar of 
, Co-operative Credit Societies, Eastern Ben- 
gal and Assam. Shillong, 

De, Maliendra Rath, m.a., b.s . Hahigtmye. 
Deare, Lieut.-CoL Benjamin Hobbs, m.b.c.s. 
(Brig.), L.R.c.p. (Loud.), b.p.h, (Cantab), 
i.M.s. Europe, 

Deb, Raja Binoy Krishna, Bahadur. 

106-1, Grey Street, Galcidta. 

Deb, Raja Saccidananda Tribliiiban, Feiicia" 
tory Chief of Bamra. Deogarh, Bamra. 
DeCourcy, William Blennerhasset. Silchar 
P.O., Gacliar, 

Dentitli, Arthur William, i.c.s. Gooch Behar, 
•Dev-Sliarman, Grulab Shanker, f.t.s., m.r.a.s., 
Private Secretary to H.H. the I\.lahai'ani 
Sahiba of Bettiah. Allahabad, 

Dey, Rundolal. Chimura, 

Dharmapala, The Anagarika Heravitaraiia, 
46, Beniapiiker Lane, Galcutta, 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.c.s. Guherhagh, 
Dixit, Pandit Sri Ram, b.a., Secretary, Pratap- 
garli State. Pratapgarh. 

Dods, William Kane. Agent, Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. Galcutta, 
Donnan, Major William, Indian Army, Ex- 
am iner of Ordnance Factory Accounts in 
India. Luchioio. 

Donovan, Lient.-Col. Charles, m.d., 
Europe. 

Doxey, Frederick. 9, Queen s Park, Ballygunge, 
Galcutta, 

Drake-Brockmaii, ' Digby Livingstone, i.c.s. 
Jhansi. 

Drury, Lieut.-Col. Francis Janies, i.m.s. 

Medical College, Galcutta, 

Dunnett, James Macdonald, i.c.s., Settlement 
Officer. Ludhiana, 

Dutt, Kedar Rath. 1, Sikdarpara Lane, Gal- 
ciiMa, 

Eadie, Capt. John Inglis. 97//^ Deccan In- 
fantry, JuhhulpuT. 

.Eakins, OHn, m.d. Europe. 

Earle, The Hon. Sir Archdale, k.g j . s. , i ' .s . 

12, Loudon Street, Galcutta. 

Ebden, Capt. F. T. P. 73rd Cavalry, Gamuinnre. 
8. India. . . 



Bate of BiectioiJ. 


1903 Ma^ 6. ! F.E. ! Edwards, Walter .ISToel. Sootea P.O., Tes^iir, 

Assam. 

1910 May 6. ; N.E. Edwards, Lieut. W. M., Indian Arnij- Bariau, 

I Miirree Hills. 

1910 April 6.| R. I Blnies, Dr. Cecil H. 25, Park Street^ Oalcuifa. 

1911 Rov. 1. I R. I Escli, V. J., Architect. 25, Park 8t., Cula^ffn. 

1901 Mar. 6. ; N.R. i Fergusson, John Carlyle, i.c.s. Sahanmpur. 

1904 Aug. 3. i R. I Fermor, Lewis Leigh., a.e.s.m., d.sc., f.o.s., 

I I Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 

I : Galcutta. 

1908 Sept. 2. IR.R.. Fida Ali, Syed, Arrah. 

1906 Dec. 5. | R. Finck, Herman H. G., m.d., Surgeon to the 
j Consulate- General for Germany. 19, 

I I Street^ Calcutta. 

1906 Oct. 31. jlSr.R I Fiiilow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to rlie 

. I Govt, of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Dacca. 

1907 Mar. 6. R.R.I Firminger, Revd. lYalter Kelly, M'.a,, 

I F.R.G.S. Shillong. 

1910 Sept. 7. A. I Foi^tescue,Capt. Archer Irvine, E. A. M.C. Burope, 
1906 Dec. 5. A. | Foster, Captain Henry Bertram, i.m.s. Bnmpe, 
1910 April 6. H.R. i Francis, Lieut. Reginald Frankland, Indian 
I Army. Julluncler^ Punjab. 

1905 Jan. 4. A. | Fraser, Sir Andrew Henderson Leith, ic.c.s.i., 

I M.A., LL.D., Europe. 

1910 Rov. 2. K.R, I Friend- Pereira, Joseph Ernest. Goafpara, 

\ I 

1903 Mar. 4. R. j Gage, Major Andrew Thomas, m.a., mvb., b.sc., 

I F.L.S., I.M.S. Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur, 

Howrah. 

1893 Jan. 11. K.R. *Gait, Edward Albert, c.i.n., i.c.s. Census 
Commissoner for India, Simla. 

1909 Mar. 3. R. Ganguli, Matilal, Eat Bahadur. Currency Office, 

Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 7. R. Ganguli, Ordhendhu Kumar. 12, Ganguli' s 
I Lane, Calcutta. 

1908 Feb- 5. K.R. j Gardner- Brown, John Gerald Gardner, m.a. Di- 

I rector, Sta te Education, Ho/A:arOo2Ze,ge,L/dore. 

1908 Jan. 1. K.R. 1 Ghatak, Suresb Chandra, Depy. Magistrate 

I and Depy. Collector. Dacca. 

1905 May 3. K.R. 1 Gbose, Hemendra Prasad, Zemindar and 
! Litterateur. Prasad Lodge, Chang albfia 

\ P.O., lessor e. 

1889 Jan. 2. ^ RA j Chose, Jogendra Chandra, ' m.a., b.l., Pleader, 
High Court. 2^, Htirrish Chunder Moolcer- 
jee Road, BJiowanipore, Calcutta. 

1909 Dec. 1. A. Chose, Panehanan, m.a. Europe. 

1905 July 5. R. Ghosh, Amulya Charau, Vldyahhusana. 66, 

Manicldolla Street, Calcutta. 






Date of fileetion, 

1907 Oot. 30. 

'r. 

1902 Fel). ,5. 

R., 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1869 Fel>. 3. 

K.R. 

1902 June 4. 

K.R. 

1909 April 7. 

R. . 

1907 Mar, 6. 

R. 

1905 July 5. 

K.R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

R. 

1905 May 3. 

R. 

1910 Nov. 2. 

K.R. 

1907 June 5. 

R. 

1910 Mar. 2. 

A. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

H.R. 

1900 Dee. 5. 

L.M. 

1910 April 6 | 

A. 

1901 Aprils. 1 

K.E. 

1898 June 1. 

R. 

1911 Aug. 2 

K..R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

KR. 

1892 Jan. 6. 

F.M. 

1907 Aug. 7, 

H.E. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

A. 

1908 June 3. 

Ru 

1904 Sept. 28. 

B.R. 

1906 Dee, 5. 

F.R. 


Gliosli, Birendra ISTatli, l.m.s., M edical Praeti- 
tioner. 109, College Street, Galoutta. 

(xliosli, Girisli Cliandra, Dramatist, 13 , Bose- 
para Lane, Calcutta. 

Gliosli, Prafalla Chmidra, m.a. 27/8, Boita- 
hliana Bazar Boad^ Calcutta, 

Gliosli, Pratapa Cliandra, b.A. Vmdyachal. 

Gli 11 zn a V i. Aim A limed . Mymensvi ig h . 

Goeiika, Briz Mohan. 24, Bamtolla Street, 
Calcutta. 

Goeiika, Roormall. 57, Burtolla Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

Gossaiii, Heiiicliaiidra, Extra Assistant Ooiii- 
missioiier. Tezpur. 

Goiirlay, William Robert, l.c.s. Midnapur. 

Gratten, Major H. W., k.a.m.g. 6, Bilkmlia, 
Luch'uoiv. 

Gravely, Frederic Henry, M.sc., Asstt. Siipdt., 
Indian Mnseiim. Calcutta. 

Graves, Henry George, a.r.s.m. 2, Bankshall 
Street, Calctitta. 

Graves-Law, H. D., i.c.s. Gapalga^ij, Satan. 

Green, Liexit.-Ool. Charles Robert Mortimer, 
M.D., F.a.o.s., i.M.s. 6, Harrington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, m.b., lm.s. 

Hut ope. 

Grey, Major William George, Indian Army. 
Asst. Political Agent, Loraiy, Quetta. 

Grieve, James Wyiidliam Alley ne, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests. Darjeeling. 

Gnibl, D. B. JEurope. 

Gull a, Abiiaya Sankar, Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner. Noivgong, 

Gupta, BepinBehari, Hooghly College, GMnsura. 

Habiber Rahman, Depy. Snpdt., Telegraph 
Department. AllalmhaA. 

Habibim Rahman Khan, Mania vi, Raees. 
Bhihanpur, Dt. Aligarh. 

Haig, Lient.-CoL Wolseley, Indian Army. 
H. B. M.’s Consulate. Kerman, Persia. 

Haines, Henry Haselfoot, f.g.s,, 
Hagpm\ 

Hale, Alexander, m.i.c.e.i. Europe, 

Hallowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, b.a 
A.B. s.M.,' F.o.s., Assistant .Snperintendeiit. 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Hall ward, Korman Leslie. Dacca. 

Harris, Lieut. G. b6ih Infantry, P.F., Hang’U, 


IxTii 


Date of 

Election, 1 

1906" 

July 

4.0 

1908 . 

April 

1. 

1910 

May 

4. 

1897 

Feb. 

3. 1 

1911 

Jiiiie 

7. 

1907 

Nov. 

6. 

! 

1908 

June 

3. 1 

1911 

April 

5. 

1908 

April 

1. 

1906 

Dec. 

5. 

1891 

July 

1. ^ 

1908 

J Illy 

1. 

1910 

i Jan. 

5. 


1898 Feb. 2. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

1909 May o. 
1901 Dec. 4. 

1873 Jan. 2. 

1906 May 2. 
1905 July 5. 

1908 June 3. 

1911 Feb, 1 

1907 Aug. '/ . 


R. \ Harris, Col. George Francis Angelo, c.s.i., 
M.D., F.R.C.P., i.M.s. Inspector- General of 
Civil Hospitals, Bengal. Calcutta, 

R. I Harrison, Edward Philip, pb.o. Presidency 
College, GalcMtta. 

H.R. i Harvey, Captain William Frederick, i.M.s. 
Pasteur InstitiUe, Kasauli, 

R.. ; Hay den, Henry Herbert, G.r.E. 5 b.a., b.e., f.o.s., 

I Director, Geological Survey of India. Cal’ 

: ciitta, ^ 

R. i Hedayafc Husain, M., Lecturer, Ps-esidency Col- 
lege. 7“i, Maiiisaiikcir Lane, Galcutta, 
IST.R. ; Hepper, Captain Lionel Lees. Boyal ArtiL 
lerg, Katapalira, JJarjeelmg, 

A. ' Herron, Alexander Macniillaii, B.sc.^ Europe. 
K.R. i Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, b.a., m.k.a.s., Extra Asst. 

Commissioner. Juhhulpore, C.P, 

\ H.R. I Hirst, Captain Frederick Christian. Indian 
Army, Shillong. 

F.M. I Hirst, Reginald John. C/o Messrs. H. S. King 
! and Co. 9, Pall Mali, London. 

'' F.M. i ^Holland, Sir Tliomas Henry, k.g.le., d.sc., 

; A.R.C.S., P.G.S., F.R.s. WesUvood, Alderley, 

Edge, Ghesliire, England. 

\ R. ! Holmwood, The Hon. Air. Justice Herbert, 

I I. C.S., Judge, Higli Court. 22, Theatre Boad, 

■ Galcutta. 

I R. I Hope, Geoh'roy D., B.Sc., pIi.b. Indian Muse- 
I nm, Galcutta 

1 R. : ^Hooper, David, p.o.s. 1, Sudder Street, Gal- 

I i Ciitta. 

\ A. i Horniniaii, B. G. Europe. 

N.R. Horovitz, Josef, pB.d. J/.A.O. Gollege, Aligarh. 

I R. Hossack, William CaKliff, d.p.h. 3, 

I Loudon Street, Galcutta. 

I L.Al. I Hoiistoun, George L., p.g.s. Johistone Gastle, 

I i Benfreicshire, Scotland. 

\ A. \ Howell, Evelyn Berkeley, b.a., i.c.s. Europe. 

! H.R. : Humphries, Edgar de Montfort, b.a., i.g.s., 
j i Settlement Officer. Pertahgarh. 

A i Hutchinson, C. AI. Europe. 

. I R. I Inscli, Jas. 89, Park Street, Galcutta. 

. I N.R. ! Iyer, Valavanur Snbramania, Extra. Asstt. 
^ i Conservator of Forests, Coimhatore, 


1906' Dec. 
1904 Jan. 


5. N.R. i Jack, James Chailes, i.c.s., Settlement Offi- 

I cei‘, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Faridpur. 

6. N.R. I Jackson, AHctor Herbert, m.a. Patna Gollege, 

I Bankipur. 


IxYiii 


■ .Date of Election. 

1908^ov. 4. N.R. 
1907 Dec, 4. A. 
1905 May 3. R. 

1907 Sept. 25. KR. 

1910 A pril 6. R. 

1908 June 3. R. 

1911 Sept. 1. N.R. 

1911 Nov. 1. 'N.R. 

1891 Feb. 4. N.R. 
1911 Jan. 1. R. 

1910 May 4-. R. 

1882 Mar. 1. | N.R. 

I 

11^06 Aug. 1. I R. 

i 

j 

1906 Sept. 19.j R. 

1909 Oct. 6. I R. 

1909 April 7. ! N.R. 

1908 Feb. 5. I A. 

1910 Mar. 2. ; R. 

j 

1904 May 4. N.R. 

1911 Jan. 4. N.R, 

1896 .Inly 1. R, 

i' ' 

mo Sept. 7. I N.R. 
1887 May 4. L.M. 
1<889 M,ar. 6. .L.M. 


Jacob, Sydney Montague, l.c.s. C/o Messrs. 
King King Oo., Bombay. 

James, Henry Rosher, m.a., Bengal .Education 
Service. Europe. 

Jayas'wal, Kaslii Prasad, Bar. -at- Law, High 
Court. GalcuUa. 

Jenkins, Owen Francis, i.c.s., Offg. Joint 
Magistrate. Budaon, U.P. 

Johnston, J. C. R. G/o Messrs. Grindluy 
Oo.^ Calcutta. 

Jones, Herbert Cecil, a.e.s.m., a.e.c.s., f.o.s., 
Asst. Supdt., Geological Survey of India. 
GalcuUa. 

J 11 ggarao, S i r Raj a An ki ta ni Ve n kata . Ze m in- 
dar of Shermahamadpuramf Dahagardens^ 
Vizagapatam. 

Kamaluddiii Ahmed, Maxilavi. Supdt. ^ GovL 
Madmssa , 0 hittagong. 

Kapil f, Raja Ban Beliari, c.s.i. Burdimn^ 

Kaye, George Rusby. Registrar, Govt, of 
India, Dept, of Education. Calc^itta. 

Kemp, Stanley W., b.a., Senior Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian Museum. Oalciiitxu 

Kennedy, .Pringle, m.a., b.l., Yakil. Mozaffer- 
pmr. 

Kennedy, William Willoughby, m.a., m.d., 
D.p.H., M.R.S.O., L.R.c.P. 36, Ghoivrmghee^ 
Calcutta. 

Kesteven, Charles Henry, Solicitor to Govern- 
ment. 26, Ikilhotisie Square i GalcuUa. 

Khaliluddiii Ahmed, Dr. 36, Taltolla Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Kilner, John Newport, M.B., l.r.o.s., li.R.c.P. 
Adra, Manhhum. 

King, Captain George, m.b., i.m.s. Europe. 

Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

Knox, Keniietli Neville, i.c.s. Sitapur, Oudh. 

Koul, Annnd. Supdt., Customs and Excise 
Department. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Ktlchler, The Hon. Mr. George Williain, c.i.e., 
m.a., I)ii‘ector of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
Calcutta, 

Kumar, Sahu Ram. Thakurdware, MoTadahad. 

ijamoan, Charles Rockwell, 9, Farrar Street, 
Cambridge, Massachmetts, IT.S. America. 

*La Touche, Thomas Henley Digges, b.a., f.g.s. 
Alfriston Hills RoadyCmibridge, England. 



Bat® of Election, ^ 

1911 iek 1. 
1909 Jan. 6. 
1902 July 2. 

1909 Apii! 7. 
1889 1^0 V. 6, 

1909 ]\!ar. 3. j 

1902 Oct. 29. : 

1908 Feb. 5. 

1907 Dec. 4 I 

1910 ^iar. 2. j 

1889 'Feb. 6. 
1907 Dec. 4. 

1907 M'ar. 6. | 

1909 Nov. 3. 

1911 May 3. 
1906 Oct. 31. 

19 !0 A I nil 6. 
1902 July 2. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

1870 April 7. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

1906 April 4. 
1893 Jan. 11. 


1911 Aprils. 


R. I Law, Rareiiclra Rath. 96, Amherst 
' ' Calcutta. 

R, I Leake, A. Martin, f.r.c.s., t.g, 14, Garden 
Beach Boad^ Galcutta. 

N.R. i Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., p.l.s., Economic 
I Botanist to tlie Government of United Pro- 
vinces. Gawnjpm, 

N. It. ; Leather, J. Walter, rh.D., . Imperial Agrical- 
I tiiral Chemist. Pusa, 

R. ! Lee, Williain A., p.r.m.s. 38, Strand Road, 
Calcutta: , 

R. ; LeQuesiie, Rev, W. R. 16, Elgin '.'Hoad, 
i Calcutta, 

H. ; Lewes, A. H. 25, Alan goe Lane, Caleiitta. 

N.R'. i Liiidesay, Major Victor Edward Hugh, 
i.M.s. Banchi, 

N.R. ’ Lindsay, James Hamilton, m.a., i.c.s. Jessore. 
R. i Lister, Capt. A. E. J., lm.s. Fort William, 

; Calcntta, 

N.R. I Little, Oharles, m.a. Patna. College, Banhipur, 
N.R. ; Little, Janies Henry, Assistant Master, 
j Nawab Bahadur’s Institution. AlursMdahad. 

I A. Lloyd, Captain Ricliard Ernest, M.B., B.sc., 

I I M.S. Fnropp, 

i A. i Loftier, Emanuel Mano. Europe. 

j R i Lomax, i\ E. 11 , Loudon Street, Calcutta* 

I N.R. [jiiard, Captain Charles Eekford, Indian Army, 

: M.A. (Oxon). Resident, Indore. 

N.R. I Ludwig, Eugeii, Gndur. 

R. I Luke, Janies, Journalist. 98, Glive Street, 
i I Galcutta. 

N.R, I Lukis, Jlie Hon. Surgeon-General Sir Charles 
I Pardey, K.c.s.r. m.b., f.r.c.s„ i.m.s. 

; Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 

I Simla. 

L.M. i Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locmt Street, Phila- 
I delphia, IT.S. America. 

R. j McCay, Captain David, M.B.yc.M.s. Presidetmj 
I General Hospital, Galcutta. 

A. j Mackenzie, Evan, Church of Scotland. E/arope* 

i L.M. I Maclagan, Hon. Mr. Edward Douglas, m.a., 

I I I.c.s. Secretary, Government of India, 

I i Revenue and Agriciiltuie Depaitraent- 
1 Calcutta. 

IL > Macmahoji, Hon. Sir Aithur Henry, k.G.i.e,, 

! G.O.Y.O., C.s.i., C.LE., F.L.S., F.A.S., F.R.G.S., 

j F.Z.S., F.R.A.s., F.S.A, Secretary, Govern- 

1 ment of India, Foreign Department 

I ! Calcutta. 


liati® <ot ' Election. 

1899Mar. 1. 

K.R. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

R. ' 

1911 Ang'. 2. 

K.R. 

1902 April 2. 

1 

1893 Jan. 11. 

Il.m. 

1 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1911 Mar. 1. 

R. 1 

1 

1898 Nov. 2. 

1 

1 N.R. 

1 

1901 July 6. 

F.M. 

1901 June 5. 

hsr.R. 

1899 Aug. 30. 
1905 Dec. 6. 

^ K.R. 

; K.R. 1 

1902 ifay 7. i 
1911 June 7. j 

A 1 
K.R. ! 

1911 Aug. 2. ’ 
1892 April 6. i 

A. : 
K \ 

i 

1905 Fell. 1. 

1 A. i 

i 1 

1886 Mar. 3. 

i 1 
L.M. [ 

1911 Nov. 1. 
1895 J uly 3. i 

R. 

K.R. 

1911 April 5. 1 

N.R. i 

1884 Nov. 5 

[ 
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MeMiiin, Charles W., b.a., i.C.s. (retired), 
Jatli Tal, Bilim P.O*, Kumaon. 

Macplierson, The Hon. Mr. Dmican Janies, 
M.A., CM.E., I.C.S. Ohinsura. 

Mncrae, Oapt. William, r.e., Executive Engi- 
neer, Indian State Railway Quarries, near 
P^^kllr, E.I.R., Loop. 

Maddox, Major . Ralph. Henry, i.m.b. 6/1, 
Belvedere Lane, Alipiir, Oalcntia, 

Madlio Rao Scindia, Colonel His Highness 
Maharajah Sir, AUjcili Ba}uidn,r, d.c.s.i , 
G.C.V.O., A.jD.c., LC.D., Maharajah of Gwalior. 
Jai Bilas, G tv alt or. 

Mahalanohis, Siibodh Chandra, b.sc., f.r.s.e., 
F.R.M.s. 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Mahatap, Hon. Sir Bijoy Chand, k.c.s.l, 
Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan. 6, AUpur 
Road, Calcutta. 

Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, b.a.., b.l. Raj- 
shahi. 

Malyon, Lieut. Frank Hailstone. 21.9^^ Pun- 
jabis. C/o Messrs. Thomas Cook &■ Sons, 
Bay rout, Sy ria, 

Mann, Harold Hart, n.sc., m.sc., f.l.s., Prin- 
cipal, Agricultural College. Poona. 

Mfinnu Lai, Civil Surgeon. Barahanki. 

Marsden, Edmund, b.a., f.r.g.s. C/o Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Piiblisbe**, Hornby Road, 
Bombay. 

Marshall, John Hubert, m.a. Europe. 

Miitiirin, Lieut. Hugh Geoffrey. 61st King 
Georges OTvn Pioneers, United Service Club, 
Simla. 

Maiilik, Samnrendra. Europe, 

Maynard, Lieut.-Col. Frederic Pinsent, m.b., 
D.p.H., F K.c.s., i.M.s., Professor of Ophthal- 
mic Surgery, Medical College. Galnifta. 

M’egaw, Captain John Wallace Dick, m.b., 
Europe, 

Melita, Rnstoni j ee Hhun j eebhoy , c . i . e . 55, 

Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Meldimm, Rev. Kiel. ’2>, RH.ssell St, Calcutta, 

Melitus, Hon. Mr. Paul Gregory, c.le., i.c.s. 
Shillong, 

MesUni, Hon. Sir J. S., k.c.s. r., o.s.i., c.s.. 
Secretary, Goyernment of India, Finance 
Department. Simla. 

i^liddlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., f.g.s.. Super- 
in te n d en t, Geological vSur vey of In di a . 0 at- 

oifta. 
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liate of Bieetion* I 

1905 Dec, 6. | 
1884 Sept. 3. 

1904 April 6. 

1909 July 7. 

1906 Mar. 7. 
1911 July 5. ,| 

1897 Jan. 6. 
1906 June 6. 

1910 July 6. | 

1908 Mar. 4. | 

1 

1908 Mar. 4. | 
1901 Aug. 7. 
1895 July 3. 

1910 Fel). 2. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

1909 Mar. 3 

1909 Jan. 6. 

1899 Sept. 29. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

1900 May 2. 

1910 June 1, 

1898 May 4. 

1894 Aug. 30. 
1886 May S, 


■R. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

KR, 

R.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 


Midhut Mohamed Hossaiii Khan. 8,' Golam 
Sohhan's Lane, Calcutta, 

\ Miles, William Harry. 7, Church Lane, Cal- 
cutta, 

i Miller, Sir John Ontario, c.s.i., i.C.s. Europe. 
; Milne, William Stanley, i.c.s. Calcntta Club, 

! Calcutta. 

Milsted, Walter Percy Spencer, Boys' High 
School, AUahahad. 

Misra, Shyam Bebari, u.a., i.c.s. Revenue 
Member, Council of Regency. Jodhpur, 
i Alisra, Tulsi Ram, M.A^ Prof., Giirukula 
I Academy. Hardtvar, 

\ Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Rath. 34, Sham- 
i pttkur Street, Calcutta. 

! M-oliapatra, Srikrishtia. 10/1, St. James's 
Square. 

\ Moitry, Manmatho Rath, Landholder. Seram- 


A. 

K.R. 

K.R. 

R. 

K.R. 

K.R. 


R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R.: 


poj'e. 

[ Mollisoii, James. Europe. 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, i.c.s. Gofahjip'ur. 

\ Monohan, Francis John, i.c.s., Commissioner, 
Assam Valley District. ShiUong. 

Monohar Lai, m.a. Barrackpore. 

\ More, Lieut. James Carmichael. 51^^^ Sikhs 
F.F., Banmi. 

Morton, Captain Sidney. 2ith Pumjabis, 
Inspector of Signalling, Imperial Service 
Troops, Meerut. 

Aloses, Capt. Owen St. John, m.d., f.r.c.s., 
Resident Phy'sician, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 

l Alukherjee, Brajalal, m.a. 9, Old Post Office 
\ Street, Calcutta . 

Afuklierjee, Grovinda LalL 9, Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta. 

Aluklierjee, Jotindra Rath, b.a., Solicitor. 3, 
Old Post Offce Street, Calcutta. 

Alukherjee, “Manmatbanath. Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Uluberia. Howrah. 

\ Aliikherjee, Phani Bhusan, b.sc. 57, Jhowfola 

Boad, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

Aiiildier-jee, Pramatha Nath, m.a. 9, St, James's 
Square, Calcutta. ^ 

Aluklierjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, K.c.i.ii- 7, 
Harington Street, OalctiMa. 

ALikherj'ee, Sibnarayan, Bally. 

*AIukhopadbyaya, The Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Asutosh, Kt., G.SJ., M.A., D.L., P.E.A.S., 

P.B.S.E,, Judge, Higli Court. Calcutta. 
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bate of Election. 


1908 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1892 Dee. 7. 

R. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R. 

1901 April 3. 

R. 

1906 July 4. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

A 

NR. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1910 Nov. 2. 

A. 

1911 Sept. 1. 

N.R 

1908 Sept. 23. 

N.R. 

1906 M,ar. 7. 

R. 

1908 Sept. 23. 
1907 Jan. 2. 

N.lb 

N.R. 

1907 Jan. 2. 

N.R. 

1904 Dec. 7. 
1890 Feb. 5, 

A. 

! N.R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

]N,R. 

1910 M,ay 4. 

R.. 

1889 Aiig. 29. 

1 L.M. 

i 

1894 J une 6. 

i N.R. 

1906 Dec., 5. 

N.R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

' f.iM;. 


Makliopadhyaja, Girindra Natii, b.a., m.b. 
80, Russa Road^ North, Bliotvampur, Calcutta. 

Mukliopadiiyaya, Pancliaiian. 45, Beclioo 
GhatUrjis Street, Calcutta. 

Miillick, Indu Madkab, m.a., m.d. 70, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. 

Miillick, Pramatha ^^atli, Zemindar. 7, Pra- 
sonno Kumar Tagore* s Street, Calcutta. 

Miilvaiij, Major John, i.M.s, Europe. 

Mnrpliy, Captain Charles Cecil Rowe, ^Qth 
Ptiujabis, Shansi. 

Murray, Captain John George Patrick, 

Guttach. 

Murray, William Alfred, b.a. (Cantab), m.b. 
Europe. 

Mnrfcaza Hosein Khan, Nawab, Vakil and 
Zeminder, Katra abn Torabklian. Luchnow. 

Muzaffur Ali Khan Bahadur, Syed, Zemiii- 
der and Rais. Jausatk, Hist. Muzaffuf*- 
nagar. 

Nahar, Puran Chand. 28, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 

K ande, Lala J yotiprakas, Z eniiiidar. Burdwan. 

Nasir Ali, Khan Bahadur, Mir, Superinten- 
dent, Korth India Salt Revenue. Farrask-" 
hhana, Delhi. 

Nasir Hosein Khan, S., Landholder. Patna. 

Kathan, Robert, o.s.i., i.C.s. Europe. 

Nesfield, Capt. Vincent Biiiinhardt, p.e.c.s.,, 
L.R.C.P., I.M.s. Sanitary Commissioner. 
Agra. 

Nevill, Henry Rivers, i.c.S., Editor, District 
Gazetteers, United Provinces, Naimtal. 

Kewman, Major Ernest Alan Robert, i.M.s. 

Gamphell Medical Hospital, Calcutta. 

Kirmno, Jolin Duncan. G/o Messrs, Walter 
Duncan c% Oo., 137, George Street,. 

Glasgota. 

Koniani, Shaiiis-ul-Ulania IMaiilavi Shildi. 

I Luckno'w. 

Norman, Henry Campbell, m.a, Q^eenh Col* 
lege, Benares. 

Xott, Lient,-Col. Arthur Holbrook, lm.s. 
Hoivrah. 

O’Connor, ’Major William Frederick Travers?. 

Royal Artillery. H. B. Mis Consulate* 
General, Meshed, Persia. 
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(3'Kmeaiy, Lieiit,-Co]. Frederick, m.k.c.s. 
(Eng.), L.R.c.p. (Lond.), i.m.s. Govt. House, 
Gcdcutta . 

Oldham, The Hon. Mr. Charles Eveljii 
Arlmthnot William, i.c.s. 22, Theatre Moad, 
Calmtta, 

Ollenbacli, Alfred Janies, b.a., i.c.s. Cordite 
Factory, Aruvanliadu P.O., Nilgiris, S. India, 
0 ’Malle j, Lewis Sydney Steward, b.a., i.c.s. 

Zinifed Service Giuh, Galcutta. 

Oshiirn, Captain Arthur C., m.b.c.s., l.k.c.p. 

(Lond.), R.A.M.c. Furore, 

Owens, Gapt. Terence Francis, i.m.s., Chemi- 
cal Examiner to the Grovermiieiit of Burma,, 
Mangoon. 


Date of Election, j 


1906 Dec. 5. | 

R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 1 

R. 

1905 May 3. 

K.R. ! 

1905 Koy. 1. 

R. 1 

1906 Aug. 1. 1 

A. 1 

1908 Aug. 5. 1 

N.R,.. 

i 

1909 April 7. | 

N.R. 

1907 July 3. 

R. 

1901 Jan. 2. i 

N.R. 

1880 Aug. 4. 

L.M. 

1907 Feb. 6. 

R. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

N.R. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

KR. ' 

1910 April 6. 

H.R.I 

1899 Aug. 2. 

R, 1 

1 i 

1906 Dee. 5. 

^ A. 1 

1888 June 6. 

L.M. 1 

1877 Aug.' 1 

KR. 

1907 Feb. 6, 1 

i'N-.R. 

1906 April 4. 

R. 

1889 Rov. 6. 

L.M. 

1904 June 1. , 

R.' 


Ahmadahad. 

Page, William Walter Keightiey, Solicitor. 

10, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Pande, Ramavatar, b.a., i.c.s., District Judge. 
Azimgarh, 

Pandia, Pandit Mohanlall Vishmilall, bm’.s, 
Muttra. 

Paniotj, John Emanuel, l.b.c.p. (Lond.), 
L.R.c.p. & s. (Edin. ). 19 , Eoyd Street, Calcutta. 
Panton, Edward Brooks Henderson, b.a., i.c.s., 
District and Sessions Judge. Ihir divan. 
Parasnis, Dattalraya Balwant. Satara: 

Pa tuck, Pestonji Sorabji, i.c.s. Wardha. 
Peake, Charles William, m.a., Meteorological 
Reporter to the Goyernment of Bengal. 
Galcutta. 

Peart, Captain Charles Lube. lOCk/i Hazara 
Pioneers. Europe. 

Pennell, Aubraj Perciyal, b.a., Barrister-at- 
Law. Bangoon. 

Petei’S, Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, m.b. 

I.M.S. (retired). Dinajpur. 

Petrie, Dayid, Criminal Intelligence Office, 
Siada, 

Petrocochino, Leonidar. 231, Lower Gtrcular 
' Boad, Galcutta. 

*Piiiilott, Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Crayen. 
Indian Army. Secretary and Member, 
Board of Examiners, 1, Gouncil House Street, 
Galcutta. 

Pilgrim, Guy Ellcock, d.so., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Oalcutfa. 
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DsrteWlS'tion, 

1908 Jan. 1. R. Pilgrim, Lieut.-Col. Herbert Wiisoii, m;b.., 
P.B.C.S., J.M.s. Presidency General HospiiaL 
Calcutta. 

1904 Mar. 4. A. Pim, Artliur W., i.c.s. Europe. 

1910 Aug. 3. R. Podamraj. 9, Joggomohan MullicWs Ijuue, 
Calcutta. 

1910 Feb. 2. F.R. Poplai, Sri Ram, Muzaug lload^ Lahoee. 

1910 Sept. 7. N.R. Preston, Eyre Loftus. Inspector of SciH)nLs, 
Patna Division, Banhipiir. 

1906 Aiig. 1. N.R Price, Charles Stanley. Vidorki Boys' School^ 

Kurseong. 

1907 Jan. 2, N.R. Pulley, Lient. Heniy Cnthbert. Pith Pioneers, 

j Jliami. 

1908 Mar. 4. | A. : Quinlan, Dr.,D. Europe. 

I 1 

1910 Dec. 7. I N.R. j Radha Krishna, Banker, Ghauk, Patna cl'/r’//. 
1880 April 7. I N.R. | Rai, Bepin Chandra. Gindih, Chota Xagpur. 
1895 Aiig\ 29. j N.R. I Rai Chaiidlmri,Jatindranath, m.a., .b.i.-*, Zemlr- 

j I dar. Tahi, Jessore. 

1908 Feb. 5. I N.R. ! Randle, Herbert Neil, -b.a. Queers College, 

] \ Benares. 

1908 July 1. I N.R. : Ranganatliasvami, S. P. ■ V., Aryavaragurn, 
Arihya Library, Yizagapatauu 

1905 Jan. 4. i A._ \ Rankin, James Thomns, i.c.s. Europe. 

1907 Aiig. 7. ; N.R. ; Ranking, Lieut. Janies, Civil Lines, Meerut, If.P. 

1911 May 8. N.R,. : Ra.,o, T. A. Gopinath, 'm.a., Supclt. of Archaeo 

I : h)gj, Trivandrum, 

1904 M,ai‘. 4. i F.M. : Rapson, E. J. 8, Morlimer JBoad, Oavihridy*\ 
1890 Mar. 5. :■ E;. ^'^Ra,y, Prafnlla Gluindra, n.sc., Professor, 

Pre.sidency College. Calcutta. 

1887 .M.ay 4. * R, : Ray, P.rasannM. Kiiinai.* (Lond. and Ktliu. K 
7, BaUygumje Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

1905 May M K. Riclnuilson, Tbomas Wiliiain, i.c.s., List, aiici 

Sess. Judge, 24-Pars’S. Oakatta.. ■ 

,1908 Sept* 2 H, • Rid.sdale, Rev. Arthur Cyril The 
1 . llcmrah. 

1908 Feb. 5, jF.iM. Rigo-de-Righie, Aleeste Carlo. O‘‘o Messrs, 

■: .,! Coniabe Eckford & Go.,- Chefoo, SlauPung 

Pro-v, ■ North China, ■ ' ' 

1910 April fl A, | Roberfson, A. White, i.ji.c.p, Eurupe. 

1907 Feli. tb A. 1 Robertson, Major George Alan. Liua'crs. 

Pin rope. 

1908 Mar. 4. N.R. Rogers, Charles Gilbert. F.a.s., p.o.h., Fori*Ht 

Department. Parf Blair, Amiamans . 

1900 April 4. ^ H. ^^Rogers, Major Leonard, c.i»e , MJr, a.s., 
F.B.C.r,, F.K.c.s,, L31.S. Medical GoVegr, 

Calcutta. 

1900 Atig. 29. N.R. Rose, Horace Artlnir, Lc.s., Superiiiiendeut, 
Gazetteer Revision. Fnnjali. Ludkiaua. 
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Date of Election, | 

1901 "Dec. 4. 

I 

1910 Aug. 3. 
1889 June 5. 
1903 July 1. 

1910 Sept. 7, 

1909 iS^ov. 3. 
1908 June 3. 

1906 Eeb. 7. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

1911 17ov. 1 

1896 Aug. 27. 

1910 May 4. 
1906 June 6. 

1899 June 7. 
1898 Man. 2. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

1911 Jan. 4. 
1902 Mar. 5. 

1902 Feb. '5. 

1900 Dec. 5. 
1908 July 1. 

' 1911 June. 7. 
1906 Feb. :7. 
1902 M.ay 7, 
1905 Jan, 4, 

1897 Dec. 1. 


E. 


N.R. 

E.R. 

L.M. 

N.R. 

R.R. 

KR. 

iN.R. 

iN.R. 


"^Ross, Edward Denison, ph.D., Assistant Sec- 
retary, Government of India, Dept, of 
Educatioo, Books Brancli. Calcutta. 

Routii, Major G.M., Royal Artillery. Eangoon. 

Roy, Maharaja Girjanatli. JDmage^ore. 

Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 
6, Lansdoivne Eoad., Calcutta. 

Roy, Kumar Sarat Kumar. Daya7^amjpuT, 
Eajshahi. 

Roychaudhury, Mrityunjoy. Shyampur P.O., 
Eungpur, 

Roychaudhury, Surendra Chandra, Zemin- 
dar. Koondi, Eungpur. 

Russell, Charles, m.a. Pat7ia College^ Bankipur. 

Russell, Robert Vam, i.G.s., Supdt. of Gazet- 
teer and Ethnography. Ma^idla, G.P. 


|N.R. 

I A. 

! 

j R. 

I K.R. 

iK.R. 

I K.R. 
j R. 

' R. 

I R. 

I R. 

I K.R. 
K.R. 
N.R, 

EF 
■ .R. 
R. 

i B. 


Sahiii, Dayaram, m.a., Curator, Provincial 
Museum, Luchnoiv. 

Samnian, Herbert Frederick, i.O.s. By. Com- 
missioner, Manhlmra. 

Saiides, Capt. J. D., i.m.s. Medical College, 
Calcutta. 

Sanial, Surendra Prasad, m.a., f.c.s., Private 
Secretary to Raja Bahadur. Majhauli. 
Sarkar, Chandra Kumar. Katvhanik, Moulmein. 
Sarkar, Jadunath. Patna College, Ba^zldpur, 
Sarvadhikari, The Hon. Mr. Deva Prasad, 
M.A., B.L. 13, Jeliapara Lane, Calcutta, 
Sarvadhikari, Dr. Suresh Prasad, 79-1, 
Amherst St*, Calcutta. 

Sastri, Rajendra Chandi’a, Eai Bahadur, m.a., 
Bengali Translator to the Government of 
Bengal. GalctiUa. 

Schulten, Joseph Henry Charles, pk.D, 4, 
Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

Sohwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Kashmir Gate, Delhi. 

Seal, Brojendra Hath, m.a. Vicioria College, 
Gooch Behar. 

Seconde, Lieut. Emile Charles. 16tli Eaj puts, 
Bareilly, TT.P. 

j Sen, Giiindra Kumai*. 303, Bowhmaar Street, 

I Calcutta. 

! Sen, Jogendra Tidy ahktisa^ia, m.a. 31, 

I Prasanna Kumar Tagore^s Sh^eet, Calcutta, 

I Sen, Siikumar; 220, Lower Girc%dar Road, 
i Calcutta. 

j Seth,, Mesrovb J. 11, Wellesley Square, 
1 ' Calcutta, 



Date ol Election* i 

19lllttly 5. } 

1 

R 

1907 Aug. 7. ; 

K.R. 

,1909 Jan. 6. 

Rv 

1 

.1906 Dec. 5. j 
i 

K.R. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

R. 

1902 Dec, 3. 

K.R. 

1909 Jan. 6. i 

•NCR. 

1908 Ma,r. 4. 

R. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

1 K.R. 

1899 May 3. 

K.R. 

1909 April 7. 

p.m:. 

1903 Aug. 26. 

K.R. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

R. 

1904 Mar. 4. 

Ik.r. 

1 

1894 July 4. 

1895 A;ig. 29. 

! N.R. 
j B. 

ISO/niar. 1. 

j N.R. 

1892 Mur. 2. 

L.M. 

lB99Aug, 29. 

N.R. 

i 

1909 April 7. 

j N.R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

N.R. 

1894 Fel). 7, 

1 N.R. 

1897 Jau. 6, 

11. 


Seweli, Capfc. Robert Beresford Seynioiir, 

Indian Mtiseiivn, Galcutki. 

S li all , ' Munir Alain, b.^v., bb.b. Mainpnfn., 
Ghazipore. 

Sliarfuddiii, Tlie Hon . Air. Justice Syed, 
Judge, High Court. 15, London Stn'^d. ^ 'nL 
cutta. 

Sharp, Henry, c.i.b., m.a.., De)»y. >^er\ , 

Govt, of ‘'India, Dept, of EJiienDnti. 
Swila, 

'^Sliastri, A! aliamaliopadliyaya, Hara !’» rasa d . 

CI.I.E., jf.A. 12/1/4, PataldangaSireef:,Cu!ciill‘!. 
Sliastvi, Hamarain Gosvvami. Hindn 

Delhi. 

Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, b.a., 
GondaJJ.?, 

; Sliiijaat All, Nasuriil Alamalik .Iv7/ji#i- 

i Ballad Acting Consul-General for Persia. 

10, Dungerfonl Street^ Oalcntia. 

I Shyam Lai, ‘Lala, m.a., ll.b., Deputy Col- 
I lector. Naimadri, Agra, 

1 Silberrad, Charles Arthor, B.A., b.sc., ur.s., 
Jhansu 

Simpson, George Clarke, n.se. G ;0 IJelbi and 
London Bank, Simla . ^ ^ 

Simpson, John Hope, lcus., Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies, Cppcu' Prov- 
inces, Gorakhpnr. 

Singh, Chandra Narayau, Bai Bahadur. 8*i, 
Lansdoime Boad., Galmtta. 

Singh, Kumar Kamlaiiaiid. Srinagar Baj., 
Srinagar P.O„i Furmadi DistricL 
Singh, Raja Kushal Pal, m.a. Narki, 

Singh, Laclimi Karajan, ibl., !den,drr/ 

High Court. Galmtta, 

Singh, Mall araj a Kumara Sirdar Bharat, 
(retired). AUakahad, . ' . , 

Singh, Raja Ooclaj .Fratah,. .c.SJ,, Raja of 
Bhinga. BhingaL: 

Singh, HJI. The Alaharaja Sir Fiublni 
, Narain, Bahadur^ ' -rKC.LE'., Alahii.rajit t,»f 

" Bamnagar ForL Bemum. 

. Singh, Raja Prithwipal. Taluk da r of Siiraj- 
pur, District Barabanki. OrnlL 
. Singh, HJI. The Hon. Maharaja Rumosh. 

wara, Bahadur^ k.ca.k, DnThhanga , 

, Singh, HJL The Raja Bahadur \d.Nlova 
, N at Ii . . Ohh athirpiir, ■■ B midelk h mid , 

Sircar, Ararita Lai, 51, Sankari- 

'■ tiMa Ijam.^Bidtuttii-,- 
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Date of Election, s 

1898 A^g. 3. 

K.R. 

1909 July 7. 

A. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

isr.R. 

1911 Mar. 1. 

R. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

K.R. 

1909 Feb. 3. 

F.M. 1 

1901 Dec. 4. 

K.R. 

1909 April 7. 

F.M. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

N.R.' 

1901 Mar. 6. 

A. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

R 

1904 June 1. 

R 

1899 Aug. 30. 

R. 

1900 Aug, 29. 

K.R. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

R. 

1907 June 5. ' 

N.R. 

1907 April 3. 

KR. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

F.M. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

R. 

1907 June 5. 

R. 

1907 June 5. 

i 

KR. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1898 Apinl 6. 

R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

R. 

1904 July" : 6. 

[K.R. 

.. 1910 'A-ng. 3. 

'[ K.R 

1893 Aug. 31. 

K.R, 

1909 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

1907 June 5. 

A. 


Sita Ram, b.a., Depj. Magisfcx^ate. Allahabad^ 

Smitli, Capt, H. Emslie, t.m.s. Europe. 

Smith, Liexit.-Col. Jolin Manners, Indian 
Army, Y.G., c.i.E. Resident., Nepal. 

Sraitli, Major O. A. 27tli Ptmjahis, AUpore. 

Sofixilla Saifudnddin Ahmed, Maulayi, In- 
spector of Excise. Silchar. 

Sommerfeldt, Prof. E. The University^ Tubin- 
gen^ Germ any. 

Spooner, David Brainerd, Ph.D., Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor. Banhipore. 

Stanley, Sir John, Kfc., k.C.i.e , K.c. 19, Qledlow 
Gardens, South Kensington, London. 

vStapletoii, Henry Ernest, b.a., b.sc., Dacca . 

Stehbing, Edward Percy, p.e.s., f.z.s. Europe. 

Steen, Capt. Hug'h Barkley, m b., i.m.s., 
Presidenmj General Hospital, Galcntta. 

Stephen, The ITon’ble Mr. Justice Harry 
Lusliington, Judge, High Court. Calcutta. 

Stephen, St. John, b.a., ll.b., Barrister-at- 
Law. 7, Bussell Street, Calcutta 

Stephenson, Major John, i.m.s. Lahore, 

Stevens, Major 0. R., i.m.s. Medical College, 
Calcutta. 

Stewart, Gapt. Pi'ancis Hugh, i.m.s., Bombay^ 

Stewart, Captain Hugh, Indian Army. Loraly, 
Baluchistan. 

Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield, Military At- 
tache. Teheran, Persia. 

Stonebridge, Arthur W., Chief Engineer, 
Messrs. Burn & Co., 7, Hastings 8t», Calcutta. 

I Snlirawardy, The Hon. Dr. Abdulla ai-Maniiin, 
M.A,, D.Litt., LL.D., Barrister-at-La^v. 34, 
Elliott Boad, Calcutta. 

Swiiihoe, Rodway Charles John, Solicitor. 
Mandalay, Upper Burma. 

Tagore, Kshitindranath, b.a. Howrah. 

Tagore, Hon. Maharaja Sir Prodyat Coomar, 
Bahadur, Kb. Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta. 

Tagore, Kumar Shyama Kumar, Zemindar. 
6^, Pathuriaghutt a Street, Galctdta. 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s., Revenue Coiii- 
missioner. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Taiicock, Gapt. Alexander Charles. Slst Pun- 
jabis, Nowshera. 

Tate, George Passman, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Survey of India. Lehr a Ihm. 

Taylor, Charles Somex-s, b.Sc, BhagaJ pur. 

Tayloi*, Dr. G. Oinssa. Europe. 
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l^aieoFSlSSoou^'"'*^ 

191(VApr:il6. 

1906 Dec. 5. 
1878 June 5. 

1904 May 4. 
1875 June 2. 
1911 Mar. 1. 

1909 ,Ang‘. '4, 

1908 jSTov. 4 
1898 jNTov. 2. 

1911 Mar. 1. 

1911 July 0 . 

1904 J'line 1. 

1910 Dec. i. 
1910 Dec. 7. 

1907 Feb. 6. 
1861 June 5. 

11105 Aug. 2. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

1890 10-} b, 5. 

1909 M‘dj 5. 

19<rJ June 4. 

1901 Mar- 6. 

1894 27, 

1902 Oct. 29.' 


I k:r..i 
iisr.R. 

jN.R. 

I K.R. 

^ R. 

I F.M. 

I KR. j 

i KR I 
I R. I 

! I 

I R. i 

i R. I 

I R. I 

! I 

I R. * 

I N.R.! 

! ^ 

iKR. r 


4eesdp;!e, Capt. Frank Robinson. 25^4 (Javalry 
F. F\, Eisalfur, 

Tek Ghand, Dewan, b.a., m.e.a.s., lg.s., De|»uty 
Commissioner. Ludhiana. 

Temp ie, Colonel Sir Richard Carriuic, Bart., 
Indian Army, G/o Messrs. Kimj 

Co., Bomhay. 

Thanawala, Framjee Janiasjee. 90, Oawai^ee 
Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 

^Thibaiit, Cb, rli.n., c.i.i-:., Registriir, Calrutta, 
University. Galcutta, 

Tboiiias, F. W., Librariaig India Ojjice, 

London. 

Thompson, John Perronet, m.a., r.c.s. Upper 
Mall, Lahore. 

Tliornely, Cap t. Michael Harris, f.'M.s. Arruh, 

Thornton, Edward, f.k.liua. 6, Glive Street, 
Galcutta. 

Thorpe, Godfrey Francis. Bengal Pilol Ser- 
vice. 2-7, Lansdowne Hoad, Gukufta. 

Thurston, Oapt. Edward Owen. i.MmS., b,.s., 
F. R.c.s, Muldleton Street, Cal cuff a. 

Tipper, George Howlett, m.a., f.G'.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Siirvey <')f India. 
Galcutta. 

Toth, Eugene. 18, Sadder Street, f.hdeitJia. 

Towle, J, . H., Principal, ’.^I'.A.O. College,' 
Aligarh. 

^'Travers, Morris William, n.Sc., f.b.s., Director 
of Indian Institute of Seierice, Bangalore, 


i L.M~. i Tremlett, James Dyer, ai.a., i.c.s. ( retired). 
TJedliam, Fjssem, England. 


X.R. : Urwin, Captain J'ohn flolinson, 
! .Motihari. 


A. t Uaugluim Lieut.-Col. Josepli Charles Stoijlke, 

■ i u.M.s. • Europe. ■ 

N.R. i *'Venis, Arthur, cj.k., ala. Beunren.- 

HIR. j Vonkayya, Govt. Epigiuphist in India. 

. ; Simla. 

. R. I *Vidyabliusana, MHimmalH>padIiyaya Satis 
; Chandra, ala., rh.n. 26/1, Kanay Lai 
DhuPs Lame, Oalmtta. 

K.R. ’ Mogel, Jean Philippe, jJtfc.n. 01%. Directur 
General of Archaeology in luilia, Simla. 

; L.’M. . Vest, Lieut.-CoL William, lm.s., Civil Siir- 
i goon. Salmnmpore, 

A. I Vredeiilmrg, Ernest, b.r., h.sch a.ils.m., 

' F.o.s, Europe. 
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Date of Election. | 

1 

1909 Jan. 6. | 

E.M„ 

1907 July 3. 

R. ■ 

1900 Jan. 19. 

1901 ■June 5. 

A. 

K.R. 

1900 April 4 

H.H. 

1909 July 7. j 

R. 

1911 Eeb. 1. 

N.R. 

1905 Dec. 6. 
1910 Sept. 7. 

K.R. ' 
R. 

1909 .Dec. 1. ' 
1907 April 3. 

H.R. 

R. 

1907 Feb. 6, 

A. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

KR. 

1909 April 7. 

KR. 

1910 April 6. 

N.R. 

1911 July 5. 

IK.R. 

.! 

1910 May 4. 

i R- 

1909 Mar. 3. 

jP.M. 

1910 Dec. 7. 

i 

1904 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1909 April 1. 
1906 July 4. 

N.R. 

•X. 

1906 -Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

1908 April L 
1907 June 5. 

A. 

R. 


j'^'Walkerj Gilbei’fc Thomas, u.Sc., .i?.R,s. 11, 

I Heath field Eoad, Seaford^ SusBex^ England. 

Walker, Harold, a.r.g.s., f.o-.s., A.M.iiist.M. 

A ssistant Superintendent, CTeological Survey 
of India. Oalctitta, 

Wallace, David Holbb. Europe. 

Walsh, Ernest Herbert Cooper, c.s.i., i.c.s., 
Commissioner, Bhagalpiir Divisioii- 
Bhagalpur, 

Walton, Captain Herbert James, m.b., f.r.c.s., 
i.M.S. Cjo Messrs, King, Hamilton Go., 
Galcutta, 

Waters, Major Ernest Edwin, i.M.s, 14, Russell 
Street, Galmtta. 

Waters, Dr. Harry George, f.e.i.p.Ii. Medical 
Officer, Jamalpur. 

Watson, Edwin Hoy, m.a., b.vSc. Dacca. 

Watts, H. P., B.A. (Cantab). 11, Loudon Street, 
Galcutta. 

Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Shillong, 

White, Lieiit. xArthnr Denham, m.b., ;b.s, 
(Loud. ), I.M.S. Medical College, Galcutta. 

White, Captain J. 11., d.s.o., Gordon High- 
landers. Europe. 

Whitehead, Eichard Bertram, i.c.s., Assistant 
Commissioner. Dalhotisie . 

Wilkinson, Major Edmund, i.m.s.jL.r,g.s.,b. Lifct., 
Sanitary Commissioner, Funjah, Lahore. 

Williams, Garfield Hodder, m.b., b.s, (Loud.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.G.p. St. John's College, Agra. 

Williams, Major Henry John, King’s Dragoon 
Grusird, Umhala, Pimjah. 

Williams, S. C., b.a. Railway House, Fairlie 
Place, GalctiUa. 

Wilson, J. E. R., m.i.c.b., f.o.s. H.M. Inspec- 
tor of Mines, Woodlands, Westicood Lane, 
Leeds, England. 

Windsor, Major Frank hTeedham, i.M.S. 
Medical College, Galcutta. 

Wood, William Henry Arden, m.a., f.cj.s., 
F.ii.G.s., Principal, La Martiniere. 11, Lou- 
don Street, Calcutta. 

Woodhonse, E. J., b.a. Sahour, EJ.E. 

'Woodley, Rev. .-Edward ; Carrnthers, m.a. 
Europe. 

Woollier, Alfred Cooper, m.a., Principal, Oi‘i» 
ental College. Lahore. 

Wordsworth, "william .Christopher. Etirope. 

Wright, ' Harold, ■ a.m.lg.e. ■ JJ.I.E. ' House, 
Galcutta. 
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Date of JBlecbion. 


1894 Aiig. 30. 


H.R. 


Wriglit, The Hon, Mr. Henry Helsoii, b.a.j 
I.C.S., Legal Remembrancer, Government of 
United Provinces, Allahabad, 


1905 Mar. 1. 
1911 Aug. 2. 

1906 June 6, 
1910 April 6. 


R. 

N.R. 

KR. 

KR. 


Young, Rev. Arthur YYillifer. 23, Chow- 
o%nghee^ Calcutta. 

Young, Gerald Mack worth, b.a,, i.c.s., Piiujab 
Secretariat. Lahore. 

Young, Mansel Chaxdes Gambier. Dhanhaid. 
Young, Capt. Thomas Charles MuOombie, 
M.B., LM.S. Dacca, 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. . 

1884 Jan. lo. Dr, Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
Jena. Prussia. 

1884 Jan. 15. Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyrio- 
logy, Queen’s College. Oxford., England. 

1884 Jan. 15. j Monsieur llinile Senart. 18, Eiie Francois ler, 

! Parts, France. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


Date of Election. 


1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1883 Feb. 7. 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1895 June 5. 
,1895 June 5, 
•1896 Feb, 5. 

1896 Pel). 5. 
1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec. G, 


Dr. Albert Gunther, m.a., m.d., pIub., f.z.s., ,'F.e.s. 

23, Lichfield Boad, Kew, Surrey, England. 

Dr. Jules Janssen. Ohservataire F Astronomle 
Physique, de Paris, France. 

Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, lb.d., d.c.b., f.f.s,, f.z.s., 
F.R.B. Gurfe View, Parkstone, Dorset. England. 
Professor Theodor Noeideke. G/o Mr. l{nrJ T, 
Truhner, Simssbw'g, Germany. 

Lord Rayleigh, m.a.Jb.o.l., b.sc., lb.b,, Hi.rc, f.e.a.s., 
F.R.s. Ferlmg Place, JVitham, Essnx, England. 
Chailes H. 'Tawney, Esc|.,,..m.a., cm.e, C^o India 
Office, London. 

Lord Listei^ F.;E.c^s., 'B.e^ m.b., ll.b., b.sc., fobs. 

12, Park Orescent, Portland. Place, Intmlan. 
Profes.sor Charles Rockwell Lniinnoi. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, F.S. Amer/ea. 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Ha?i*nie, rli.f*., * .{.[ . 

8, Nurthmoor Boad, Oxford, England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., ll.b,, fobs., 
British Museum {Nat. Hist.), Oromwell litatd, 
Loudon, S. W. 

fb^ofessor Edward Burnett Tylor, b.c.l.. ll.b,, f.u.s.. 
Keeper, University Museum. Oxford, England. 



Date <3'f Election* 

1899 Dec. 6, 
1901 Mar. 6. 

902 Fov. 5. 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2, 

1904 Mar. 2, 

1904 July 2 

1906 Mar. 7 

1908 July 1 
1908 July 1 
1911 Sept. 6 

1911 Sept. 6 
1911 Sept. 6 
1911 Sept. 6 
1911 Sept. 6 


Bate of Election. 

1910 Feb. .2 
1910 Feb.. 2 

1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 
1910 Feb. 
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Professor Edward Suess, Ph.D., Professor of Geology 
in tbe University of Vienna. 

Professor John Wesley Judd, c.b., ll.d., e.e.s., f.g.s ., 
Late Prof, of tbe Poyal College of Science. 
30, Gmnherland Boad^ KeiL\ JEngland. 

Monsieur Rene Zeiller. Ingenieur en chef des Mines, 
iBcole superieuT des Mines, Paris. 

Professor Hendrick Kern. Utrecht, Holland. 

Professor Sir Ramkrislina Gopal Bliandarkar, K.c.r.E., 
Poona. 

Professor Ignaz Goldziher, Ph.D., D.Litt., ll.d. 
Budapest, Hungary, 

Sir Cliarles Lyall, m.a., k.c.s.i., c.i.e., ll.d. 82, 
Gornyoall Gardens, London, S.TF. 

Sir William Ramsay, pL.d. (Tub.), ll.d., sc.d. 
(Dnbl.), F.G.S., P.I.C. University College, Gotver 
Street, London, TF.G. 

Dr. George Abraliam Grierson, Ph.D., D.Litfc., c.i.e., 
i.C.S. (retired). Bothfarnham, Oamherley, Surrey, 
Bngland. 

Tlie Riglit Hon’ble Baron Cnrzon of Kedleston, 
M.A., D.C.L., BLPv.s. 1, Garlton House Terrace, Lon- 
don, S,W. 

Lt.-Gol. Henry Haversham Godwin- Austen, f.e.s., 
P.Z.S., p.K.G.s. Vora Godaiming, Sn^rrey, Bngland. 

Dr. H. Oldenderg. Tbe University, Gottingen. 
Germany. 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock, i.m.s., c.i.e., m.b., 
LL.D., c.xM.z.s., P.R.s. Heatlilands, Brith Boad, 

I Belvedere, Kent, Bngland. 

Prof. Edward George Browne, m.a., m.b., m.r.g.s., 

i L.R.C.P., M.B.A.s. Pembroke Gollege, Cambridge, 

\ Dr. A. Engler, Prof, of Systematic Botany, Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Prussia, 

Sir Clements Markham, k.c.b., f.r.s., d.sc. 21, 
Bcclesion Square, London, 8. W. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Kamnkhyanath Tarkavagisa. 
111-4, Bhambazar Street, Calcutta, 


FELLOWS. 


Dr. F. Annandale, D.Sc., G.M.Z.S., p.l.s. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 

Kt., C.S.I., M.A., D.L., B.SO., P.E.A.S., P.R.S.E. 

L H. Burkill, Esq., m.a., f.l.s. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Harapi^asad Sashtri, c.le., m.a , 
Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., D.sc., a.r.o.s., f.g.s., f.r.s. 



linrrFel). 2. 
IfliO Pel). 2. 
IMIO 2. 

lliiO ¥eU. 2, 
IMii Peh. 2. 
1910 Pel). 2, 

1910 Peb. 2. 
1910 Pel). 2. 

191(} Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feix 2. 

1910 Feb 2. 

1911 Feb. 1. 
1,911 Feb.. 1. 


,l>ate ctl' lection, 

1875 me, 1. 

1882 J une 7. 

1884 Ang*. b. 

1885 Dec. 2. 
1880 i)e<*. 1. 

1899 April 5. 

1S99 Xnv. 1. 

1902 June 1.-. 

1908 July 1. 

1908 J'nly 1. 

1909 .Mar. 3. 

IJIlO Sepf. 7. 

191(J Sept. 7. 
191,0 Doe. 7. 
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I ,D. Hooper, Fs(| , jxc.s. 

I 1b H. D. LaToii.clie, Esq., b.a., f.cxs. 

■; Dabo Momiiobari Chakravarti, .m,a., jxl. 

; IJeitt.-Oolonel D. C. Pliiilott, Indian Army. 

: Dix Praliilla Chandra Ray, o.sc. 

Major L. Rogers, c.le., ald., b.s., f.sxg.p., f.ioc.s., 

L..Vi.S. 

I ,Dr. E. D. Ross, Ph..i:>. _ ; 

I Maliamahopadliyaya Satis Chandra Yidyabliiisaiia, 
: M.A., Pij.D., m/b.a.s. 

; Dr. G*. Thibaait, :pb.i>., C'.T.E. 

I Dr. A[. W. Tiwers, ixsc., f.ii.s. 
i A. Venis, Esq., m.a, 

. Dr. G. T, Walker, c.s.i., m.a., f.b.s. 

^ E. a. Gait, Esq,, c.i.e., lc.s. 

’ H. H. Hayden, Esq., c.i'.K., b.a,, b.f., f.o.s. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


I Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, St. Mui/s Ghnrck Ihad. 
Folkstohfj, Kent^ ^England, 

Hen'bert Giles, Esq. ' Europe. 

F. I\[oore, Esc|., f.l.s. Glaremont House ^ Avenue Moad, 
! Penge^ Surrey, England. 

I J )r. A, Fuhrer. Eivrope. 

' Sarat Clian.d,ra Das, Rai Baliadiir, c.i.E. 32, (.r^^i: 
I Row, CaJcfdIn. 

; Pandit Visnii Prasad Raj Bhnndari. Cine!' 
: Lihrariaii, Bir Library. Katmandu^ Xepol. 

: Revd. E. Francotte. s.J. 30, Park Sh'eeio I'uo 
* iodta. 

’ Revd. X. hi. Francke. Nissky Oher-^Iiwmiiz. r- 

many. 

> Bal'tn Dinesli CJliaiuira Sen. 19^ KafUapnker, Lr/ue, 
(Jalciitfa. 

’’Revd. Father ■■ J. Hfjffmarnq s.j. ■ Mauresa Hf^rsr. 
RarivM. 

: 'Rai Balkrishna xitmannn Gnpte, Bahadur, hidi o/ 

; Mureum^ GalmUa, . ' A 

Shamsiil Elama- Maiilvi ■ Ahniad Abdii'I .i/J/, 
A:€e^ Brnj, Otdy-Hydemhad, iJeecan. 

' Ij. K. Ana ntha Krislma' Iyer, Escp Thick m\ 

The Rev, IT. HoBteiq s.J. 20. Park StreeR Onkniio 
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LIST OF MEM.BERS WHO HAVE BEEK ABSEKT FROM 
IKDIA THREE YEARS AHD UPWARDS/^' 

lA/ide 40.“— After tlie lapse of three years from tlie date of a 
ineBiher leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been received hj the Society, his name shall he re- 
moved from the List of Members. 

The f ollowing nienibers Avill he removed from the next Mem - 
her List of the Society niider the operation of the above Rule; — 

Percy Bramley, Esq. ' 

Albert Peiidxdll Charles, Esq., i.c.s. 

Dr. Oliii Eakins, m.d. 

Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Eraser, k.c.s.i. 

Lieut. George Harris, Indian Army. 

Benjamin Grey Hornimaii, Esq. 

Walter Percy Spencer Milstead, Esq. 

Arthur William Pirn, Esq., i c.s. 

Herbert Frederick Sammaii, Esq., i.C.S. 

E. P. Stebbing, Esq., F.z s. 

Rod way Charles John Swinlioe, Esq. 

Dr. G . Orissa Taylor. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DHRIRG 1911. 

By Retirement. 

E. E. Abraham, Esq., i.o.s. 

R. P. Ashton, Esq. 

Sir Edward Norman Bakei’, k.c.s.i. 

John Rotlmey Barrow, Esq. 

Raja Prabhat Chandra Barna. 

Babu Praniathanath Bose, B.sc., i.C.s. 

Babn Sasi Bhiisana Bose. 

Major W. M. Coldstream, r.e. 

Captain Ivan Maxwell Conway-Poole, i.A. 
John Richard Cunningham, Esq., M.A» 

John Nicol Earquhar, Esq., m.a. 

Captain Ohailes Mouk Gibbon, i.m.s, 

Babu Ehidridas Goenka. 

Hon. Sir Lancelot Hare, k.c.s.i. 

Major William Davey Hayward, i.m.s. 
Lt.-Coi. John Lloyd. Jones, I.M.S. 

Lt.-Col. J. G. Jordan, i m.s. 

Thomas Hanson Kingdon, Esq. 

Captain Maxwell Mackelvie, i.m.s, 
Sliams-nhlJlama Mahmud Gilani. 

William McIntosh, Esq. ■■ . " 

A. N. Moberl}^ Esq., I.C.S. 
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Captain John Morrison, i.M.s. 

Babxi Harendra Krishna Miikerjee. 

Dr. Thomas Frederick Pearse, M.i). 

Captain B. 0. Penton, i.a. 

Hugh Melville Percival, Esq., m.a. 

Sir Harold Stuart, ic.c.v.o., c.sj. 

By Death. 

Ordinary Member's. 

Colin Haringtoii Browning, Esq. 

John Arthur Cunningham, Esq., b.a. 

Hariiiath De, Esq., m.a. 

Major Charles Jolm Bobertson Milne, lm.s. 
Maulavi Mahomed Kaemullah. 

Major B. C. Oldham, t.m.s, 

Bahu Ambika Charan Sen, i.c.s. 

Rev. Lauren tins Olavi Skrefsriid. 

Life Members. 

Say id Ali Bilgrami, a.r.s.m. 

Sir Wala Qadr Sajid Hassan Ali Mirza, E. 

Special Honorary Gentenary Member.. 
diaries Meldrum, Esq., c.m.g., f.u.a.s. 

Honor ary FeUmcs. 

Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, g.c.s.1. 

William Irvine, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). 

Prof. Paul Regnaud. 

Aeharja Satjavrata Saniasrarai. 

Under Role 40. 

Piederick MacBlaine, Esq., i.c.s. 

Phra Malia Chandeina, 


ELLIOTT .GOLD AIEDAL 
Rectpients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhadori, m.a. 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakra varti, .m.a, 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, .M.A. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, M.A. 

1904 I Lai: Sarkar,. M a. 

( Sureudra 'Hath- Maitra, m.a . 
1907 Akshoyakumar Maziimder. : : 



BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL, 

ReCIPI'BNTS. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, f.r,c.s.j o.b., c.i.e., i.m.s. 
(retired). 

1905 Lient.-Colonel D. D. Chinningliaiii, p.r.s., C.i.e, j 
i.M.s. (retired). 

1907 Lieut. -Colonel Alfred William Alcock, m.b., 

C.I.E. , F.R.S. 

1909 Lieut.-Colonel David Prain, m.a., . m.b., 

P.R.S., I.M.S. (retired). 

1911 Dr. KarlDiener. 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENTS 

OF 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OF THE 

y^SIATIC jSoCIETX OF ^ENGAL 

FOE 
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1911 . 


STATEMENT 
Asiatic Society 


Dr. 


To Establish MK NT. 

Ey. As. P. 


Salaries 

Bo. (Officer in eliarge for Researches in 
liisfcory, Eeligion, Efclinology and Folklore 
in Bengal) 

Commission 

Pension' 

Bonus 


6,420 15 7 


3,600 0 0 

662 7 5 

420 0 0 
114 12 0 


Stationei-y ... 
Taxes 
Postage 
Freight 
Auditing ... 
Lights and Fans 
Insurance fee 
Miscellaneous 
Petty repairs 


To COXTINGEXCIES. 


206 15 0 
1,465 0 0 
892 5 8 
184 3 2 
lOO 0 0 
269 6 6 
187 8 0 
1,094 4 8 
t>2 5 6 


Rs, As. P. 


11,224 3 0 


4,452 0 6 


Books 

Binding 

Library Catalogue 


To Libkajry and Collections. 


1,879 4 10 
1,075 4 0 
779 II 0 


To Pub Lie ATI o NS , 


tJoiirnal and Proceedings ** and “ MemoirsA* 6,B19 2 6 
To printing charges of Circulars, . ... . . 630 4 0 


Interest on, Gorern'ment Paper purchased 

.To Persona! Acoouitifc (written off and miscellaneous) ... 


6,949 6 S 
■ 5S2 2' i 
299 2 Q 


To .E'XTBAORBIHAEY .EXFKNMfURE, 

Soya! Society's Scientific Catalogue ' ... 

Balance 


5,023.11 7 
2,32,014 ,1. 4 


Total Bs. 


2,64,229 0 ^ 0 



No. 1 
of Bengal 


Ixxxix 


1911 . 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... Is82,930 2 8 


By Cash Receipts. 

Publications sold for cash ... ... 1,B85 10 6 

Interest on Investnients ... ... 8,303 14 2 

Rent of room in the Society’^s premises ... 550 0 0 

Allowance from Governmeiit of Bengal for the 
publication of papers on 'Anthropological and 
Cognate subjects ... ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Do. do. Government of Eastern Bengal 

and Assam do. do. 1,000 0 0 

Do. do. Government of Bengal for 
Researches in History, 

Religion, Ethnology, and 
Folklore in Bengal ... 8,600 0 0 

Grant from Government of India towards the 

construction of new Building ... ... 40,000 0 0 

Loan ... ... ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... ••• 198 3 9 

59,037 12 5 


By Extraordinary Receipts. 

Subscriptions to Royal Society’s Scientific 
Catalogue ... ... ... 6,124 9 7 

By Personal Account. 

Admission fees ... ... ... 1,504 0 0 

Members* subscription ... ... 12,162 0 0 

Compound subscription ... ... 140 0 0 

Subscriptions for the Society’s “ Journal and 

Proceedings ” and Memoirs ”... ... 1,560 0 0 

Sales on credit ... ... ... 779 2 0 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 154 

16,136 7 4 


Total Rs. ... 2,64,229 0 0 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

AsiaMc Society of Bengal. 


f" 
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1911. Oriental PuhlioaUon 

ST AT EM E NT 
Fund, Xo. 1 . in 


Dr. 



To Cash Espexditur 

K, 

Ss. As. P. Us. As. P. 

1.710 4 11 


Salaries 

ife.,. 

Corciniissioii . 

41 2 7 


Postage 

216 7 0 


Editing ciiarg(;,« 

4,100 3 6 


ContiEgei^cics 

S2 15 0 


Priiitiiig cliai’ges ... ■ ' 

9.073 13 0 


Stationery ... ... 

. 32 0 6 


FreigTit ... ... ... 

lOS li 10 


Li gilts and Pans 

45 14 6 


Bonus 

28' 12 0 

! t: ,1 it s f 1 Ti 


To 'PereoBal Account (written oil' and iniscella- 

5I‘'V C‘ 1 

4 u s T ^ 1 0 


lit; ullci » ft ^ q « «« e II 1 9 

Balance 

2A8S 13 7 


Total Hs. 

18,007 2 2 

Jp»: 


STATEMENT 


IVll. Oil eii fdl PnhlicnHon Fund ., . 



Dr. 



To 0A8II Expand rriTRE. ' 

lis* Ah, P. 


Frintirig ciiarges .... ■ : 

4,381 13 U 


Balance , ■■■■,., ... 

flBOif 0 


Total 

11 4 JH 1 3 i) 

■ I',: 

■' . f ' 
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No. 2. 

Acot. ivith the Asiatic Soo. of Bengal. 1911. 

Cr. 

Bs. As, P. Es. As. P, 

By Balance from last Report ... ' ... 6j229 3 4 

By Gash Receipts. 

9,000 0 0 
1,395 5 4 
67 10 9 

10,463 0 1 


G over ament Allowances 
Publications sold for cash 
Advances recovered 


By Personal Account. 

Sales on credit ... ... ... 1,314 14 9 


Total Rs . ... 18,007 2 2 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary TreaMirer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 3. 

Acot. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1911. 


Cr. 

Rs, As. P, 

By Balance from last Report ... ... , 8,081 3 0 

By Cash Receipts. 

Clovenime lit Allowance ... 3,000 G , 0 

■ Total Rs. .... 11,081 3 0 

B. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


XCIX 


STATEMENT 
1911. Oriental PnhUeatioii Fund, Mo, o, in 


Printing cliarges 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenbituee. 

Balance 


l;lw. As. P. 

65f> 4 il 
1,198 9 6 


Total Es, ... ... 1,854 13 6 


STATEMENT 
\1911. Sanskrit Mlanuseript Fund in Acat. 


Dr. 

To Cash Expexbituek. 

Bs. As. P., Es. As. ,P. 


Salaries ... ... ..... 

I,4B9 

4 

6 

Printing oEarges 

1,190 

12 

0 

Contingencies ■ ... ... . 

... . im 

6 

a 

Stationery ... , . .... 

. ■ 7 

1, 

15 

Purchase of Bfaniiscript 8 

.... 1,019 

8 

■0 

Insurance ... ... ■ 

125 

0 

0 

Bonus 

■ 12 

8 

0 


^ 

Balance ■ 1,195 13 II 


Total Es. 


5.192 9 2 



XClll 


No. 4. 

AcGt. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1911. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report; ... ... 1,854 13 6 


Total Rs. ... ... 1,854 13 6 

D. Hoopee, 

Monorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 8. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1911. 


Cr. 

Ks. As. P. Es. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... 1,952 6 2 

By Gash Receipts. 

Government Allowance ... ... ■ .3,200 0 0 

Publications sold for cash ' 10 0 0 

— ^ 8,210 0 . 0 


Total Rs. ... 5,162 6 2 

D, Hoopeb, 

Honorary Treasuter, 

Asiatic Society of Bengali 


XCIT 


STATEMENT 
IDll, Ara^bio and Persian AfSS. J-'aifd /'/#- 


Dr. 


To Cash Expendsturk. 


Sfi-laries 
Positage ueo 
CoBiiiig'02icies 
►Sl^nfiondT 

Piirch a se o f M aiiiisoripts 
Loan 

Jiiaiiraiice 


Es, As. P. 

2,110 0 0 
13 3 8 
9 1 0 

11 14 6 
1,Q90 0 0 
2,000 0 .0 
31 4 0 


Balance 


Total Bs. 


II S, ASe l:*» 


5,285 7 0 
634 14 4 


5,900 ■ 5 4 


STATEMENT 
1911. Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund in 

Dr. 

To Cash 

Mb. As. JL, ■, Kk. Ak. 

Travelling cliarges ... .... ... 582 1? I'l 

' Balance ... .... ' 1,153 15 fi 

27.17 


Total Bb. 
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No. 6. 

Aeot. with the Asiatic Soc> of Benial. 1911. 


Cr. 

Bs, As. Po Ks« As. P. 
By Balance from last Eeporfc ... ... ■ 1,567 0 0 

By Cash Eeceipts* 

Government Allowa,nce ... ... ' ... -4,333 5 4 


Total Bs. ... 5,900 5 4 


D. Hoopee, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 7. 

Acct. with the Asm, tic Soc. of Bengal. 1911. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last^Eeport 


Es. As. P. Es. As. P. 

1,716 2 6 


Total Es. ... 1,716 2 6 

B. Hoopbe, 

Honoi'ary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


xcvi 


STATEMENT 

Personal 


mil. 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Report 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
... 5,215 4 1 


To Gash Exfkndituee. 


Acivaiiees for purchase of Maiiiiscripts, ere, ... 
To Asiatic Society ... ^ 

,, Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 


185 I 10 

16,136 7 4 
1,314 14 9 

17,451 6 I 


Total Rs. .. 22,851 12 0 


STATEMENT 


1911. 


Invest- 

Dr. 

Value. 

CJusi. 


Rs. As. P. 

Es. As. P. 

To Balance from last 'Report 
,, Purchase 

... 1,98,700 0 0 
.. 40,000 0 0' 

1,97,026 0 Iti 
3H,Cl25 ft 0 

Total Es. 

2,38,700 0 0 

2,35,ftr»l 0 It) 


\ 

FKKMAS'IvI^'r Rks¥.»VB. | 

I'bmpobasx EjfhrEVK ! 






i 







Total IVsHf 


1 Value. 1 Cost. 

■■i 

Value. 

! 

COHfc, 


! 

! 


i 

Em. 

A F.; Es. aJ 


Rs. 'a. 

IP.i 

its. 

A. 

1 

F. 

Rs, A. 1' 

Asiatii; ' 

1,01,950 

i>, U: l,*sa,7«5! 9 

8 

75, ant. ft 

0 


1 

2 

101 

Trast, Fauci 


a (i l,339i 0 

t) 

i ' *'i 





6 ' 

Tosal Rs, 


0 0| 1,62,044 U\ 8 

: 75,350 0 

ft 


1 

2 

2,a6,»r>i’ oil 



No. 8. 
Account 


XCVll 


1911 


Cr. 


By Casli Eeceipts 
,5 Asiatic Society 

,5 Oriental Publication Fiiiicl, No. 1 


By Balance. 

Due to the 
Society, 

Due by the 
Society. 


Rs, 

As. 

P, 

Rs. 

As. 

p« 

Members 

4,356 

8 

6 

129 

2 

0 ' 

Employes 

Oriental Publication 

30 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 1 

Fund, No. 1 
Bardie Chronicles 

432 

0 

0 




M,SS. Fund 

500 

0 

0 




Miscellaneous 

1 131 

0 

9 

7 

io 



1 6,449 

9 

8 

236 

12 

0 


Rs, As. P. Rs. As. P. 

17,261 13 6 

299 2 6 
77 15 9 

377 2 3 


5,212 13 3 


Total Rs. ... 22,851 12 0 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 9. 

inhnt. 1911. 


By Bnlance 


Cr. 

Yalue. Cost, 

Rs. As. P. Ra. As. P. 

... 2,38,700 0 0 2,85,951 0 10 

Total Rs. ...2,38,700 0 0 2,35,951 0 10 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer ^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


xcrin 


STATEMENT 


1911. 



Tiiist 


Dr. 


Es. As. P. 

To Pension 

Balance ... 

... 

48 0 0 
1,466 11 10 


Total Rs. 

... 

L514 11 10 


1911 . 


STATEMENT 

Cash 


Dr. 


To Balance from lasfe Eepqrfe 


Efceipts. 


To Auntie Society 
,, Oriental 'Pnblfcatirm Fmal,. Ho. I 
. Do. do. ■ Ho. 2 

,, Sanskrit ManiiBcripts Fund :■ ... , 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fnnd 
j, Personal Account. ... ... 

,j Trust Fund ... ■ 


Es, As. P« 
2.6d5 6 1 


Hs. As. P. 

65,162 6 0 
10, 46S 0 1 
3,000 0 0 

3,216 0 0 ■ 

■4,333 5 4 
17,861 18 6 
49 0 C) 

...... 1,03,479 7 11 


ToTAt:i Bs, 


1,00,134 14 0 



No. 10. 

Fund. 


XCIX 


1911 


Cr. 

Es. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 3,465 11 10 

,, Interest on Investments ... ... ... ■ 49 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 3,514 11 10 

D. Hooper, 

TJonorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 11. 


Aecoimt. 1911. 



Cr. 


Expenditure. 

Es. As. P. Es. As. P. 

By Asiatic Society ... ... 31,916 12 2 

.. Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 ... 15,440 4 10 

Do. do. No. 2 ... 4,38113 0 

Bo. do. No. 3 ... 656 4 0 

,, Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund ... 3,966 8 3 

„ Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund ... 5,265 T 0 

,, Bardic Chronicles Manuscript Fund ... 562 3 0 

Personal Account ... ... 185 1 10 

,, Investment ' ... ••• 38,025 0 0 

,, Trust Fund ... . 48 0 0 

1,00,446 6 1 

Balance ... ... 5,688 7 11 


Total Rs. ... 1,06,134 14 0 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 



1? 


1911 . 


STATEMENT 

Balanes 


LIABTUTIES. 



Rs. 

As 

P. 

Asiatic Society 

... 2,32,011 

i 

4 

Oriental Publication Piind, No. i... 

2,4SS 

13 

i 

Do. do. No. 2... 

G,699 

6 

0 

Do. do No. 3... 

1,1 9S 

9 

6 

SaiLskrit Manuscripts Ifuiid 

1,195 

13 

11 

Arabic and .Persian Manuscripts Frmd 

... • 634 

14 

4 

Bardic Cliroiiicles Manuscripts Piincl 

1,153 

15 

0 

Trust Pimd 

1,466 

11 

10 


Rs. 


2,46,852 

Total lis. ... 2j46,S52 


Ah. P. 


6 (J 
6 0 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, and the appended detailed 
Accoanfc.g with tlie books and vouchers presented to nsj and certify thai if- in 
in accordance therewith, correctly setting fortli the position of the .Soc*i‘'-!y a.s 
at the Slsfc Deceiiiber. 1911. 


Meugens, King & Co., 

QhfU'tered Aceomiiants, 

Auditor^-i, 


Calcutta, 

7t]i Fehrtiary, 1912. 
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1911 . 


ASSETS. 

Es. As. P. Es. As. P,. 

Personal Account ... _ ... 5,212 13 3 

Investment(3-2'%G-overnmentPro. Notes, Cost) 2,35,951 0 10 
Cash Accotmt ... ... ... 2,688 7 11 

^ 2,46,852 6 0 

3°/q Government Pro. Note at Bank of Bengal’s 
Safe Custody Account, Cashier’s Security 
Deposit Eb. 500 


Total Es. ... 2,46,852 6 0 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


No. 12. 

Sheet. 
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Soecimens of EPHYDATIA FLUVIATILIS from the Lakes of Kttmaon* 









6. Critical Examination of the- Transcript of Altpoor 
or Atapnra Inscription* 

By Pandit Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandia. 

We come to know from the writings of Coionei James Tod , 
that he, 'for the first time, obtained two inscriptions of S'akth 
kujiiara, an earlier king of Me war or Udaipur State, in Raj- 
putana, from the ruins of the so-called Aitpoor or Atapura, 
which is at present popularly called Ad or Ahad., He has not 
given the transcripts of these inscriptions, but the translation 
only of one of them, dated Sainvatsara 1034 = a.d. 977, at the 
end of his well-known work '' Annals and Antiquities of Raja- 
sthan J ’ ’ A copy of this translation is appended to this paper 
b}' us, as marked A, As regards this epigraph, the Colonel 
himself has said thus : — 

From the deserted and now forgotten ' city of the sun/ 
Aitpoor , the abode of wild beasts and savage Bhils, another 
memorial of the princes of Mewar was obtained. It relates to 
the prince Bhaktikumar. Its date is s. 1024 (a,d. 968),^ and , 
it contains the names of fourteen of his ancestors in regular 
succession. Amongst these is Ba|)pa'or Syeel. 'When com- 
pared with the chronicles and family archives, it was highly 
gratifying to find, that with the . exception of one superfluous 
name and the transposition of others, they -were in perfect 
accordance.” 

{T.R., vol. I, p. l92.) 

Up to the year 1902 a.d. Colonel Tod’s translation of 
the inscription ' was unquestionably believed by each and 
every wniter of the history of Mewar. ■ But it is questioned 
afterwards, by the followers of the anonymous and new" 
Anandapura theory of the history of Mewar, which has 
lately been invented by somebody in opposition to the ancient 
Vallabhi theory. The main features of these two theories we 
have mentioned in our critical notes on a brief history of 
Mewar by the late Kaviraj Shyamaladaii,: the Court-bard of 
Udaipur, which is at present in- press.' But it would not be 
out of i^laeo if we say something here about the aims of these 
two theories, for the information.. of. our readers, -as briefly as 
w'e .cam ■ The ancient Vallabhi .theory vindicates^ the , generally, 
accepted genuine or pure Shrya-vaiisi- -origin of the . Gubilo.ta 

^ Higginbotham and Co.’s Edition,. :p. 708. . .. ^ 

2 It is a inispr,int, as Tod..has. given the correct date s. 1034 in liis 
translation. 
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kings of Me war ; and the new Anandapura theory advocates in 
opposition to that^the chiefs of Mewar were originally 
Angara Bralimanas of Anandapura or Vadiiagar in Gujarat and 
afterwards they have become Ksatriyas. 

Colonel Tod’s translation of the inscri|)tion is questioned 
now on the basis of a transcript of it, which is said to have 
lately been discovered from' the Jain Bhandara of Gyanji Jati, 
the 'Pandit employed by Tod, at Mandal in Mewar.. It has 
lately seen the light of the day, being published by Mr. 
Devadatta Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, M.A., of Poona 

' A copy of it is appended to this paper, marked B. How 
he got it, he himself says : — 

And it was hoped that every thing would be clear only 
if Gyan Chand’s transcript- of the Aitpoor inscription were 
traced in Ills Bhandara. But here again nobody knew' where 
his Biiaiidara was. This mystery has now been unravelled by 
Pandit Galiirisiiaiikar Ojha, of.the Rajputana Museum, Ajmere. 
As was surmised,' Gyan Chand’s transliteration could also be 
traced in that Bhandara, and I am indebted to. the Pandit for 
having supplied me with a copy of it, without which it 'would 
have been somewhat difficult to write this .note.'^” 

®^But the matter is placed beyond all doubt by a copy 
sent to me by Pandit Gaiirishankar Ojha, of the transcript 
prepared by Jhanachandra Yati for Tod himself and lying in 
the Jaina Bhandara of Mandai in the Udaipur State. This 
inscription refers itself to the reign for Saktikumar, is dated 
v.E. 1034 (a*d. 977)5 is thus nearly three hundred years 
anterior VO the CMtorgadh epigraph.® ” 

And ill a footnote on this statement -lie further says : — 

a long time nobody knew an}?" thing alioiit the 
gaclichha and whereabouts of the Jat, and it is, indeed, to 
Pandit Gaurishaiikar’s zeal, as unflagging as disinterested, tliat 
WC3 are indebted for information on these points.” 

Before Mr. Bhaiidarkar’s publication of the transcript of 
this -inscription, the' author of the new Rajputana Gazetteer 
has reconstructed the history ..of. this period on the sure basis of 
this. transcript. .He says: — 

The twelve names irom' Kimman I. to Saktikumar are 
taken from an inscription dated 977, which was found at 
Aitpiir (or AhaG by Tod. ' In his translation Tod left out 
several na'iiies, namely, Mattata, Khuraaii II, Mahayak, Kliii- 
man HI, and Bhartri jShat II,’ but with the hc^lp of a eo'py of 
the origi'nal inscription, recently discovered at Maiidal in tln^ 
house of a descendant of the Pandit ^ whom Tod eniphiyyed, it 
has been possible to supply t'he.omiss'ions, and it may bc^ added 
that these names are all confirmed by other inscriptions.” 

I I. Vol. XXXIX, .Part XBV, pp. 186-91. 

I. A., Vol XXXIX, Part XDV, pp.. 186-7. 

J. and V, of A.aB., Vol. V, Xo.. VX', p. 177. - 
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Vol, VIIIj No. 3.] ■ The Atapura Inscription. 

(E. G., voL II, A., p. 14.) 

The author of the Eajputana Gazetteer, Mr. Bhandarkar * 
and Pandit Ojhaji have taken a very favourable view oi the 
importance of this transcript of the alleged epigraph- The 
first twenty names of the lists of chiefs of Me war of these three 
scholars are said to be in perfect accordance with this tran- 
script. i\nd as regards its importance Mr. Bhandarkar says : — 

‘■'The importance, however, of this inscription chiefly 
consists ill giving os reliable information regarding the earlier 
part of the dynastic list. No less than three such lists had 
already been supplied to us by the Eanpiir, Achalgacih, and 
Chitorgaclh inscriptions. But none of these is complete, or of 
earlier date, than the close of the thirteenth century. Our 
inscription, on the other hand, is of the tenth century, and 
gives a full dynastic list.^- ” 

Besides, this transcript in the Anandapiira theory is con- 
sidered as its most reliable fundamental proof. Because it 
supports satisfactorily its aim, that Guhila was a Nagara 
Brahmana and he migrated from Anandapura. 

But nobody has yet made a critical examination of the 
alleged transcript, to ascertain how far it can be a well- 
authenticated proof in a much disputed historical question, or 
can a man safely obtain only on the proof of such an imper- 
fect document, when the original stone is missing, a deisree 
from a Law Court ? 

Now we relate the result of our critical examination for 
the information of our antiquarian readers : — 

A. It is a matter of great importance to know, that the 
original stone is, at present, not available for examination. It 
is missing or rather lost. Oii' the .organization of department 
of History, of the State of Mewar at Udaipur, Kaviraj Sbya- 
maladan and I, and some other scholars also, tried all we could 
to search out the original epigraph, but we all unfortunately 
failed to obtain it. 

B. Thereafter, Kaviraj, .the head of the department of 
.History, endeavoured his best to obtain a transcript of it, 
examining the old papers of . Colonel Tod,, which were left in 
possession of his Pandit Gyanji Jati of BlandaL After some 
time, he fortunately got a rough copy of the transcript from ■ 
the then pupil of Gy an ji ■ Jati through the District Officer of 
Bhiiwara. This copy of . the transcript was shown to the late 
Maiiaiuna Sajjansinhaji, who , -was taking great interest in his- 
lory, by Kaviraj in ..the. presence. ''of 'us, the' Diirbaris. . Prom 

i t several fair copies ■ wero' ■ made' .'for persons who were ; the ; 
Kaviraj’s colleagues in "the beginning., ' - One of those' copies I 
luwe in my library, .'which I -lay now, before the public, append- 


1 I. A, i Vol.' XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 183. 
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ing it to this paper marked C. Thus the antiquarian public 
have now two different copies of the transcript of tlie epigraph 
before them. 

C. On comparing these two copies of the transcript, we 
find that the following two padas of verses 2 and 3 of Mr. 
Bhandarkar’s copy are wanting in our copy, which gives four 
names more than the fifteen names mentioned in Tod’s transla- 
tion, namely Khiinian, Bhartrii3atta, Khuman and Mahayak : — 

II 0) 

?g^s¥rr?ir »lci[ ii (^) 

And the following pada or stanza is in our copy after 
the second half of verse 3 of Mr. Bhandarkar’s copjr : — 

ci^5nrftT 

It is surprising that there is so much difference in these 
two transcripts, which both are said to have been obtained 
from the pupils of the same Gyanji Jati, the Pandit employed 
by Tod. Further, it is more surprising that the name of 
Mattata, w'hich is wanting even in the transcript of Mr. Bhan- 
darkar, is suggested him to be supplied in accordance with 
the Kadmai inscription— an inscription of later date, in ins 
footnote 14. But, on the other hand, the above-mentioned 
statement of the author of the Rajputana Gazetteer shows that 
he has supplied Mattata’ s name according to the transcript 
obtained from Mandal, in which it is really wanting. If his 
statement is true, then there must be a third copy of the 
transcript, in which Mattata’s name is plainly mentioned, 
otherwise, it is his mistake that he has referred the transcript 
in his statement without first examining it. 

13. Now the question arises : Which of the two transcripts 
was really before Tod, when- he made his translation? 
solve this problem, two different speculations were made. 

' Firstly, that the transcript lately published by Mr, Bhandarkar 
'was before Tod, but he left out the two stanzas of verses 2 and 
H 3, which contain four more names y as the -author of the Ra|- 
putana Gazetteer has said. Secondly,, that- Mr. Bhandarkar’s 
transcript was not in the hand' of Tod, 'otherwise he might 
have translated the alleged stanzas -also. It is highly improb- 
able to believe, that a scholar and antiquarian like Colonel Tod 
Intentionally or .carelessly left them- out in his translation. 
But, on the other liand,, it seems credible ■■ that the transcript 
of the inscription, which we. lay . now before the public, as 
marked C, was really before Tod.-' Because his substantial 
translation Is in perfect - accordance with^ it. -Thus, it has. 
become a very difficult question..- to be. satisfactorily solved,' 
which of the so-caHed, two. trans-cripts-.-of Gyanji.. Jati. is a true. 
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one in the absence of the original inscription-stone, as what- 
ever we will conclude would be merely conjectural. 

E. Both the transcripts are not clear and incomplete, 
which Mr. Bhandarkar also has acknowledged in his note. 
He says : — ■ 

Owing to the transcript of Gyanchand not being clear 
after verse 6, I am not in a position to determine with certainty 
what was further intended to be said.” 

^ ^ J}C sic 

But what the sense of that verse is, is not clear from the 
transliteration as it stands.”^ 

The concluding part of the inscription is wanting in both 
transcripts. 

E. There is another question of some importance — Where 
is the so-called transcript of Gyanchand, which is mentioned 
as lying in the Jain bhandar at Mandal, in the Udaipur 
territory, by Mr. Bhandarkar and the author of the Bajputana 
Gazetteer ? The result of our enquiry shows that it is not in 
the Jain Bhandar at Mandal, when we are writing this paper. 
Because G^^anchand Jati’s pupil’s pupil Ganeshchand has in- 
formed me through a gentleman of official position, that it has 
lately been taken away by Pandit Gaurishankar, on the plea 
that it shall be kept in the Victoria Hall Museum, at Udaipur, 
Eurther, We are informed by another respectable gentleman of 
Udaipur, that it is not in the Victoria Hall even. Thus, if our 
informants are right, it might be, at present, either with 
Pandit Gaurishankar or some body else interested in the 
Anandapura theory. Moreover, the statement of Mr. Bhan- 
darkar, quoted above, shows that it is not in his possession, 
nor has lie seen it, as he has said that his text of the transcript 
is a copy of that copy which was supplied to him by the afore- 
said Pandit. 

G. Whatever is .said by Mr, Bhandarkar in his statements 
quoted above regarding nobody knowing anything for a long 
time about the gachchha, Bhandar, this transcript of the 
epigraph, and whereabouts of Gyanji Jati, is wrong. It 
appears that he is misinformed by somebody interested on 
these points. For, everything about Gyanji is well known to 
his co-religionists, the Jains residing in Mewar and numbering 
about one lakh, all the officers of the Udaipur State, and other 
Sirdars, Umraos, Paswans and Seths and Sabukars. His name 
has become a household word with that of Colonel Tod in 
Mewar. He is popularly called as ‘ Tod Sahab-ka Guru’ 
Kaviraj, and we others have the copy of transcript of the 
epigraph from a long time before Pandit Ojhaji was employed 
under Kaviraj. We recollect that he was employed in a.b. 


I I. A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 187. 
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1888. Hence it was no mystery, to be unravelled by any- 
body. 

H. Mr. Bliandarkar in his statement quoted above lias 

remarked, that the lists of the' chiefs of Mewar, given in the 
later inscriptions of Raiipur, Achalgadh andChitorgadh, are not 
complete, liut this transcript of the Atapura iiisoription ' gives 
a Ml dynastic list,’ that is^ it is complete. But it is not so. 
Because it is plainly said in it i.c. in his (G-uhadatta’s) 

lineage so and so princes were. Thus, . it clearly shows that 
the writer of this inscription, like the composers of other later 
inscriptions, has mentioned aS' many- names of earlier 
princes as he could know or ascertain' when he composed the 
epigraph. Again, it is worthy of note, that the historic ele- 
ment of all inscriptions of the Native' States is not of their 
composer’s own.. We are well aware, when a Pandit is called 
upon to compose an inscription, he is directed to consult the 
Charans and Bhats and some other old men of the State o'li the 
subject. Besides, in some of .these inscriptions we find, that 
w^onclerful and marvellous things and p.raises of princes beyond, 
belief are related like' the Puranas. I refrain from quoting 
.them here, hoping that our readers shall be able to know them 
on critically reading these inscriptions.. 

I. Mr. Bhaiirlarkar, in his_note on this transcript, has 
co.njecturaI.Iy concluded, that. Ad is one , of .the present ; two 
..names , of , the place, ;. wherefrom.- the -so-called inscriptions of 
Saktikimia-ra , are said to , have been - obtain^ by Colonel Tod 
and /-Professor .Bendall, -is -a corruption of - 'Ata . (pura) and the 
second name A'liad of Aghata, (23ura), as .-he s.ays :- — 

. vi' Ad is, of course, a corruption of AtE (pura) mentioned 
ill our inscription aiid . Ahad of Agh ata '(pura) which is also 
,refe,rred to in several Mewar. and Marwar inscriptions,” 

' 'h:,,' , (L' A..,. VoL XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 188). , 

But^we ' take., an exception. ,' Mr. Bliandarkar has not , shown 
the- rules of the Prakrita . or' Hindi languages, .according 
to which, these .corruptions 5d__^'and. Ahad 'of. the Sanskrita 
names of the place., Atapura and Aghatapura are co-nsidered ,to 
have' been .made,, nor'is. it proved By -him .that before. the com- 
.posi.ti.oi'i of the.se inscriptions ■■ Ad and. Abaci . were ; popularly 
called Atapura and Aghatapura by the people. - . But on the 
other hand, we see even at present, that if we/ give such popu- 
lar names to Pandits to be mentioned in inscriptions, they 
Sanskritize them, that is, make them Sanskrit, meaning some- 
thing as they please in their composition. For instance^ the 
following words are made thus — 

L Chitor = Ghitrakuta. ■ 

2, Mewar = Medapta. 
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3. Ajmere = Ajayamem or Ajamidha. 

4. Man Mori = Manu-raja Maurya. 

5. Kumbha = Kumbhakarna. 

(>. Khetasi = Kshetrasingh. 

7, Bapa = Bappa, Bappaka and Vashpa. 

8. Hira or Sila = Siladitya. 

0. Naga = Nagaditya. 

10. Lakha = Lakshasingh or Lakshmanasingii. 

11. Lakhamsi = Lakshmanasinha, 

Thus it is clear beyond doubt that these popular names of 
tile place Ad or Ahad are not the corruptions of Ata (pura) and 
Aghata (pura), but they are made Sanskrit asl|Atapura'^and 
Aghatapura by the writers of the inscriptions. ''ol i 

J. Similarly, Mr. Bhandarkar has formed the following 
merely conjectural opinions regarding the meaning of the pro- 
per name '' Bapa ” and that of his title ‘‘ Ravala.” That 
former is a respectful term for ascetics and he was called Bap>a 
as he became a member of the sect : — 

Tod also says the same thing when he writes, ‘ Bappa is 
not a proper name, it signifies merely a child.’ I do not, 
however, think that Bapa can here mean a ‘ child.’ In my 
opinion; it is the same thing as Bapa or Bava, a respectful 
term for ascetics. * * ^ And the name Bappa or Bapa 

becomes significant only if it is taken to refer to his having 
become a member of this sect.” 

(I. A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 190). 

And the latter term Ravala means a sect of ascetics and 
also of their lay-followers 

‘ ‘ Now Bavaia is the name of a sect of ascetics and also of 
their lay-followers. These Ravalas still abound in Mewar and 
are found also in Gujarat and Maharashtra, even so far south 
as Sanwatvadi. I shall seize an early opportunity of writing a 
special note on this sect, but it is sufficient to say here that 
Bappa was called Ravala because he joined that sect, of which 
Haritarasi was the head priest.” 

(I. A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 190). 

But both these conjectures are wrong. Because Bapa was 
called Bapa from his very birthday by his mother and the 
family prievSt and so on by all and every inhabitant of the city, 
and not from the time of his becoming a pupil of Haritarasi nr 
joining his sect. Besides, the term Bapa, used in the inscrip- 
tions and historical works , is before us as a proper name, that 

is, it is a name of an individual person or prince, and not as a 

common riame. Taking the term Bapa as a common noun 
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also, if anybody wants to know how it has become a proper 
name. It is plain, that it is here a term of the Gujarati 
language. Bapa’s mother Vichitra-Kunw^ari Bai, daughter of 
the Chauhaii family, was a resident of Gujarat and he was bom 
and brought op in the house of Eavala Vishveshvara Bhatta or 
his son Raghiiraya, the family priest and a l^agar Brahman of 
Anaiidapiir, in Gujarat. Accordingly, in the Gujarati language 

it means both a ' ' child and father ’ ; as 
? O child, what are you doing, and 

Father has not yet come. So, it is in Gujarati a word or name 
of endearment generally used for a child. Hence by calling 
him as Bapa from his very birthday, it became his proper 
name, and he also retained this pet-name throughout his life 
and did not change it, though he became a great illustrious 
prince, the founder and predecessor of the Me war family and 
his real janma-nam or birth-name, given by the astrologers, 
Vheii his nam-karai>samskar (the religious ceremon}^ of a newly- 
born child) was performed by the family priest, Raghuraya, 
was Visvapati.” 

Likewise, the so-called (spurious) Ekalinga-mahatm 5 "a No. 
I, the corroborative authority of the Anandapura theory, 
plainly tells us in its following couplets, that the ancestors of 
both Bapa and his father Guhadatta or Guhila, namely Naga 
and Blidga , were called or entitled as Eavala, who had no con- 
nection whatever with the head priest, Haritarasi, or his sect 
of ascetics and flourished long before them, i.e. Bapa and 
Guhadatta or Guhila were in sixth or seventh generation after 
them. It is said in the aforesaid Mahatmya : — 


Text. 

«iTin srmT TTra ?TMi an 

wtUT I 

ll <l II 

. TEANSLATrON. 

4. His sou was Naga Raiila by name, who by his religious 
austerities made the whole world happy, and was an object of 
admiration to the Smrities. 

5. His son was of tlie name of Bhoga Raula, who was 
adorable in (this) woHd to the kings; his son was Asadhara; 
and his son was Sri-deva.’’ 
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(J. and P. of A. S. B., Vol. V, No. 6, p, 171-72). 

Purtlier, in the inscription of Narlai, dated V. S. 1597, 
Gnhidatta, the father or predecessor of Bapa, is entitled as 
.Rail I a : — . 

I Sit fl=fT?:T 5 rTf?i?:T 3 i 

(to) ^q-njTqf ^^lf^ 7 TlDTf? 

«lT 5 :i 5 Ilsq% I 

Translation. 

‘'Now here in the country of Med ap at a, in the family of 
Siladitya, who was the King of Kings and belonged to the solar 
dynasty, in the famii}^ of the great Kings Sri Guhidatta Raula, 
Sri Bappaka, Sri Khumana and others.” 

(B. I., page 35). 

And in tiie following couplet of the inscription of Raja- 
Sagar lake, the meaning of the term Ravala is given as ; — One 
who is endowed with the fullness of kingdom, supremacy and 
opulence is called a Ravala : — 

Text. 

, i 

?rt qTiaqrfH^tT’i: 50^0*1 ^'^rr 11 11 

Translation. 

19. ' ‘ Holding the title of Ravala formed of the first letters 
of the words ■^f=Ef€TrrfT| 3 :orsr (fullness of kingdom) (su- 

premacy) and (opulence), the King called Bashpa 

became eminent.’ ’ 

(B. I. page 31). 

Besides, there is a tradition, current among the Nagar 
Brahmanas of our caste and Khyatis, that, as the totally clis- 
satisfied and rebelled minister of the hereditary kingdom of 
Bapa was always trying his best to take his revenge by killing 
him and his mother, so as the dynasty of the Guhiiots may be 
extirpated, Bapa was' born, and brought up secretly, in .the 
house of his family priest, Ravala Visvesvara Bhatta, or his son 
Raghuraya, a Nagar Brahmana of Anandapura. Consequently 
no name of his caste was given to him and he and his caste were 
carefully and completely kept secret, until he grew up and be- 
•came fit , to rule, ,and^, the ' Saint', ,Haritarasi, , .the grandfather' of 
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Bavala Visvesvara Bliatta, a Nagar Brahmana, ultimately 
iinravelled the mystery of his concealed Kshatriyaism. Bapa 
was called in his infancy as Bapa Ravala, that is, by his pet- 
name Bapa and Bavala, the title of his family priest. Bavala 
is one of the many Avatankas (titles) of Nagar Brahmanas, as 
Paiidia, Jaiii, Mahata, Vyasa and Sukla, etc., signifying profes- 
sion, etc. Accordingly, those persons were called Bavalas who 
were , the servants of Bavala, i.e. the Boyal Palace. The term 
Bavala is still in use in the Mewari language, also in this mean- 
ing, as for instance i-®* gone to the 

Royal Palace. Bavala is also used in the Mewari language in 
the sense of 'lord of the palace/ i.e. a king.h Hence in our 
humble opinion, when a term is before us, clearly used as a 
proper name in any writing, then it is useless to attempt to 
give some sort of meaning to it by making such far-fetched 
conjectures, 

K. Mr. Bhandarkar has conjectured, on the chief authori- 
ty of this transcript, under examination, and the corroborative 
evidence of the following couplet of Naravahana’s inscription, 
dated 1028 v. s., that the real founder and predecessor of the 
Mewar dynasty was Guhadatta or Guhila of this transcript of 
the Atapura inscription, and not Bapa of the Banpur, Achal- 
gadh and Chitorgadh epigraj^hs, as Bapa is plainty said — the 
moon among the kings of the family of Guhila in the earlier 
aforesaid inscription of Naravabana. 

Text. 

f^fer iflar (^) w || 

Tbanslation. 

'' In this (city) there flourished Sri Bappak, the lord of 
the earth, the gem of the surface of the earth and the moon, 
among the kings of the family of Guhila.''® 


1 Accordingly the chiefs of the Bungarpur and^ Bfinswara States, 
under the Mewar Residency in Rajputana, are called Ravaljl and Maha- 

ravalji. In the Prakrlta' langtiage .KTO# and the corrup- 
tions of the Sansktita nieanmg Royal Family, as — 

II 

' 9 ^ 5 ^ 11 

■(Kavya-mSla,^.Ko. 14,: p,. 22.) 
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/ ^ ' 

(I. A., VoL XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 189). 

Further, he has remarked, that it is an excnsabie mistake, 
that Ranpur, Achalgadh and Chitorgadh inscriptions, the late 
records, make Bapa the founder of the Mewar dynasty. But 
it is, in our humble opinion, not the mistake of any inscrip- 
tion, nor it is the mistake of this transcript of the Atapura 
inscription even. It is undoubtedly our own mistake, that 
before writing anything, we do not master well and consider 
impartially the other side of the question, that is, the ancient 
Vallabhi theory, which is hitherto generally accepted , and 
make the simple things complicated by making hasty and far- 
fetched conclusions. According^, the ancient Vallabhi theory, 
the other side of the question, plainly tells us, that there 
flourished four Guhadattas or Guhilas, from whom the ancient 
Vallabhi Guhilots of the Deccan or Gujarat and Kathiawar and 
the modern or Mewari Guhilots were originated. The first 
Guhadatta or Guhila was “ Guhasen,” the sixth ruling prince 
of Vallabhi. (See the genealogy of the Vallabhi dynasty 
appended to this paper as marked D). The second, according 
to Khyatis, was the grandfather of Bapa, and according to the 
following couplets of the Rayasagar inscription and (spurious) 
Ekalinga-mahatmya No. I, was the father of him (Bapa) : — 


Text. 

51T5IT II < II 

Translation. 

‘'6. Then all the sons of Guhaditya came to be called 
Guhilota: of them the eldest was called Bappa/’ 

(B. I., page 30). 

Text. 

■ -f-' ■■■ +' ■ . -f ■ -f., -f 

^ last’s!- II II 
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TRANSLATIOISr. 

‘^Triumphant is the Brahmana Sri Guliadatta, who was 
(the cause of) delight to the Brahmanas family come from 
iliiandapiir, and who was the founder of the illustrious Gufiila 

race. 

4- 4* 4- -h 4- + 

His son Bappa, the lord of earth, obtained the kingdom of 
Sri Medapata by the favour of the god Ekalinga/’ 

(Ekalinga mahatmya No. I). 

The third Guhila was the son of Bapa Ravala, who is 
mentioned in the following couplets of Ranapur, Achalgadh 
and Chitorgadh inscriptions 

Texts. 

gww =strfcr i 

nfcf ^f'gfcr crt^sTTcn 11^=111 

cT5©ia?3T! 5E{ igxrfcr5^fw^T6faT*i4 1 

\3 

^i^Tfryfsraiw^! 11 

Jwnw II 11 

Transeatiohs. 

In the year numbering. 1496 after the illustrious 
Vikrama, the mighty potentate of Medapata/. Sri .Bappa, ,1,; 
Sri Guhila, 2; Bhoja, i; Sila,'.4; etc..'. 

(Ranpur Inscription)- 

II. The son of Bappaka., a maste.r in politics, became king 
(and was) called Guhila; tlie race bearing whose name is verily 
.continueci.by kings, born in his family. 

(Achalgadh Inscription). 
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(B. I., pages 13 and 21.) 

III. His (Bapa’s) son by name Guhila became a king, be 
ruled over tlie earth with virtue of high spirit like Vishnu 
(Maclhujit), from, whom the kings of the Guhila family were 
called of the Guhila caste. 

(Ghitorgadh Inscription). 

And the fourth was the posthumous son of Siladitya, the 
last king of Vallabhi, whose another name, according to 
Khyatis, was Keshavaditya (II). Accordingly, the Guhadatta 
or Guhila of the Atapura inscription is undoubtedly the 
€4uhila III, son of Bapa. Because, the writer of this epigraph, 
leaving the names of Bapa and his ancestors, has commenced 
the genealogy from Guhila only, the son of Bapa, from whom 
the Mewari Guhilots have been originated ; as ail the names of 
the princes after him, when compared, are in perfect accordance 
with the names mentioned in the later inscriptions, with the 
exception of those ones only which are more in this earlier 
epigraph (see the comparative list of chiefs of Mewar appended 
to this paper as marked E). Moreover, it is not surprising 
that we find more or less names in ail inscriptions of Mewar. 
We see in Mr. Bhandarkar’s comparative list of chiefs even, 
that Mailata or Mattata’s name is left out in the Achalgadh 
epigraph, though its writer and that of the Ghitorgadh one is 
the very same Pandit, a Nagar Brahmana of our caste (see 
Appendix E). From this, it appears that the writer of every 
inscription has mentioned as many names only as he could know" 
or ascertain, when he composed the inscription~so is the case 
of this Atapura inscription even, as it is plainly said in it — 

i.e. in his ( Guhadatta’ s) lineage so and so princes were,, 
and not definitely that Guhadatta 's son was Bhoja and so on. 
Therefore, it can be safely concluded, that the list of chiefs ot 
every inscription before us is incomplete. And the reason 

why Bapa is called the moon among the 

kings of the family of Guhila, in the inscription of Naravahana, 
is this,— that he belonged to the lineage of the ancient or 
former Guhilots. There were branches and sub-branches of the 
ancient or former Guhiias in existence before Bapa, which are 
praised in verses 5 and 6 of the Achalagadli ' epigraph as- 
. follow^s, 

Text. ■ 

iw- ii 1.11 

?:T3rHJR[f[Tm3n; 1 

ctagsf ^ cfKTJj 11 
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4^TxI¥^T! II < II 

Tbanslation. 

5* Victorious is the noble dynasty of the CluhilaSj which 
is full of branches and sub-branches which consists of good 
members j which is worthy of good qualities, the shoulders (the 
members of) which are adorned with the feathers of the arrows, 
and wdiich lias taken up its position at the head of kings. 

6,. That the dynasty of Guhilas is celebrated as the 
Venerable Narayana amongst kings is true — who hold their 
staff intended for the release (of the poor and the indigent or 
for their own salvation) who appear glorious on account of the 
staff’ (of royalty or of Sannyastha) which they hold in their 
hands, whose minds are, devoted to securing the safety of their 
lives, and who haAm given up plundering with the rise of for- 
tune— always flock round to it for protection.^’ 

(B. L, page 12.) 

Having praised thus the branches and sub-branches of 
<3iihilas anterior to Bapa, the writer of the inscription has 
narrated the account of Bapa in verses from 7 to 11. And 
then he again has mentioned plainly the name of Giihila (.HI), 
the son of Bapa, from whom the modern Guhilots have been 
originated, in verse tAvelfth, which we have quoted above. 
Besides it is plainly said in verse sixth of the Raya-sagar, 
inscription and in the couplets of theEkaiinga-mahatmyaNo. I, 
which wm have quoted aboA^e, that Guhaditya or Giihadatta 
was the father of Bapa, from Avhom a branch of the Guhilots 
was also originated. Tiiarefore, it is quite evident, that Bapa, 
being in the descent of former Guhaditya or Giihadatta or 
Guhfla, was called a Guhilota in the inscription of Naravahana. 

But th(i followers of the Anandapura theory do not 
accept the above-mentioned certain .and incontrovertibie con- 
elusion and take a quite opposite view of the question to turn 
topsy-turvy the generally-accapted true history of Me war,, and 
to reconstruct a quite new history of ■ tho;. .Guhilot chiefs of the 
'Udaipur family. Tho presumptions', of; .their theory are as 
follows 

1. That the family of the Guhilot kings of Udaipur or 
Mew'ar State has no connection whatever with tiie kings of tlie 
Valla bhi dynasty. 

2. But it is a separate i.n.dependent dynasty of the 
Guhilots. 

3. It is formed by Guhadatta or Guhil of the Atapiira 
inscription, who flourished about. . '■Am... d46. 
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4. Being the founder, Guhadatta, a Nagar Bralimaiia of 
Anandapura or Vadanagar, in Gujarat, the chiefs of Mewar were 
originally Nagar Brahmanas and afterwards they have become 
Kshatriyas, as they have hitherto been generally acknowledged 
or accepted, but they are Brahma-Kshatriyas, i.e. illegitimate 
Kshatriyas. 

5. Bapa Bavala was called by the name Bapa Bavala, as 
he became a member of Bavalas, a sect of ascetics. He was 
either in the seventh or eighth or ninth generation of 
C4uhadatta of the Atapur inscription and was not the founder 
and predecessor of the Mewar family as mentioned by the 
Raiipur, Achalgadh and Chitorgadli epigraphs. 

6. The inscription of Siladi'tya latety found at Sainoli, 
dated S. 703, and that of Aparajita, dated S. 718, belong to the 
Sila and x4parajita of the Atapura inscription, and’ not to their 
namesakes, wdio flourished before them. 

There are such more presumptions of this theory, but we 
have mentioned here the most important ones only. With 
these presumptions, our readers should know and bear in mind 
one thing more, the peculiarity of this theory, that it recog- 
nizes as authorities all those inscriptions, works and khyatis 
only so far as they are found favorable to itself, whilst such 
portions of them, as are not so favorable, are rejected. For 
instance, in the ilclialgadh inscription occurs the incident of 
Bapa’s acceptance of Kshatriyaism in lieu of Brahmanaism. 
To this extent the inscription is accepted as an authority; but 
when in the same authority it is discovered that there were the 
branches and sub-branches of the Guhilots anterior to Bapa 
and his (Bapa's) son was Guhila, from whom the Mewar 
dynasty was designated as Guhilot, and he was the founder of 
the family, the authority is not accepted. Similarly, in the^ 
(spurious) Ekalingamiahatmya No. I, it is said that Guhadatta 
was a Nagar Brahmana, he migrated from Anandapura and he 
was the progenitor of Guhilots— so far it is accepted as an 
authority ; but when it says that there were these seven 
ancestors of that Guhadatta,- — ^namely Vijayaditya, Kesawa, 
Naga, Raula, Bhoga Raiila, Asadhara, Sri-deva and Mahadeva 
—and his son was Bapa, as it is said in the' Ranpur and 
Raya-Sagar inscriptions also, it is rejected. There are other 
himiiaiv inconsistencies, which we have pointed out in , their 
appropriate places in our critical notes on the Brief History of 
Mewar by Kaviraj Shyamaladan. These presumptions and 
peculiarity do ' not , turn- topsy-tur.vy the generally accepted 
history of, Mewar only, but,' they create 'a great disagreement 
among the, ':lnsc,riptions also-by ■'wrongly attributing theinscrip- 
tions dated s. 703 and 718 to Sila and Aparajita, which really 
belonged to their namesakes, who flourished long before them, 
and thereby assigning also the mere .conjectural date ^546 a.b. 
to Ckihila 'or G,iiliadatta of the. Atapura-, inscription.. , ',These 
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iiiserlptioBS themselves are not at variance but the adherents 
of this theory cause them, to differ by their treating them in a 
far-fetched conjectural wrong way to accomplish their object* 
There is no need to take a wrong way of treating these 
epigraphs, leaving the right one, which we have stated above. 
Tiiiis the question — who was really the founder and prede- 
cessor of the Me war dynasty ? — is at present in great dispute 
and its final determination entirely rests on the opinions of 
those scholars only who are unbiassed by the beliefs and dis- 
beliefs of the both theories. Because the great difficulty in solv- 
ing this problem is — that the same authorities, which are cited 
by the followers of the Anandapura theory to prove the 
B^rahinanic origin of the Guhilots, tell us in plain and decisive 
terms, that Bapa was and i,e. the first founder 

of the Mewar Kingdom and family, and the so-called Guhadatta 
or Giihila was only the i.e. progenitor of the Guhilots, 
and not the first founder of the Mewar Kingdom. For, there 
is some difference in the senses of the terms ‘ progenitor/ i.e. 
one who begets before, and ‘founder of a kingdom.’ In the 
text of the couplet of this transcript of the Atapura inscription, 
as well as in the same of the (spurious) Ekalinga-mahatmya 
No. I, the Sanskrit term prabhava is used, which is inter- 
preted by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar to mean as ‘ founder,’ but in 
the Sanskrit-English dictionaries of Professor Wilson, Mr. L. R. 
Vaidya and others it is plainly said to mean — “ the operative 
cause, or immediate origin of being, as the father or mother, 
etc.” Moreover, the same above-mentioned authorities of this 
theory show that, according to them even, there flounshed 
three different Guhadattas or Guhilas, i.e., the first of the 
Mahatmya No. I was the son of Mahadeva and father of Bapa ; 
the second of the Ranapur, Achalgadh and- Chitor' inscriptions 
was the son of Bapa ; and. the third of this transcript of the 
Atapura inscriptioD was that whose father and other ancestors 
are yet unknown, but he was the father or predecessor of 
Bhoja. Accordingly the conjecture of the Anandapur theory 
regarding the Guhadatta or G.uhila of the Atapura inscription 
is uncorroborated by ©pigraphic or some other evidence. 

L. As Bapa’s name has’ not been mentioned in this tran- 
script of the Atapura inscription, :Mr. Bhandarkar has attempted 
to identify Mm with Khumana I, who was 'the .ninth in 
generation from Guhadatta or Guhila., while Pandit Gaurisliankar 
Ojha has identified him with Kalabhoja, the eighth in descent 
and the author of the Bajputana Gazetteer firstly with 
Maliendraji II, the seventh in generation,in voL I, and secondly 
with Kalabhoja and Mahendraji II in vol. II , Parts A and B, 
saying that one of these two should be Bapa, but it is not 
certain (see Appendix E). Is it not surprising that these three 
great adherents of tlie Anandapura theory differ with one 
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anotlier ? The reason why these scholars are in such a state 
of confusion, is that they have taken a wrong view of this 
transcript of the Atapura inscription and thereby they have 
created a great disagreement between it and later epigraphs^ 
By reconciling this earlier inscription with the later ones, this 
confusion is totally obliterated at once, and then there would 
be no necessity for the identification of Bapa, and the both 
theories also shall be agreeable. In case the followers of the 
Anandapura theory strictly adhere to their own presumptions 
and the peculiarity of their theory, the opposition argues thus 
— when Bapa’s name has not been mentioned in this transcript, 
or in other words, Bapa is quite unknown to this transcript, 
then why the adherents of the Anandapura theory so anxiousi 3 r 
attempt to identify him against their own presumptions, which 
are stated above ? They have indeed nothing to do with this 
Bapa, as he is a prince of the Vallabhi theory, 'who obtained 
Chitor and founded the Kingdom of Mewar. They must 
establish some one else of their Atapura inscription on the 
throne of Chitor. Because their presumption is that the 
Mewar family has no connection whatever with the Vallabhi 
dynasty and it is a separate independent dynasty founded by 
Guhadatta of the Atapura epigraph, as it is clearly said by 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha in his following statement 

Text. 

^ ’EitfTsr 5 rt f?niT 

m»r% ^ 

^ % 

tflw % stTcri % 

% S' 

% I ii KT55I WT 

5=1 garner % stji?; % ^r, t%?3tT 

% i” 5[;T5T^T*r 'i. 

Teanslation. 

13. Up to 1902 when we wrote (Colonel) Tod’s biography, 
we adhered to that the Kings of Mewar had sprang from 
Valiablii family. But later' research brought to light certain 
authorities, which go to show. that the Kings of Mewar have nO' 
connection whatever with Vallabhi Kings. The founder of tlie 
Kingdom of Guhila family in Mewar was Guhila or Guhadatta, 
who came from a village named Anandapura in Gujarat. : Such 
is the. writing discovered. ■ , 
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(Hindi Tod’s Rajasthan, p. 317.) 

M. Similarly , on the chief authority of this transcript of 
the x4tapura inscription, supported by the inscriptions of 
Aciialagadh and others and the (spurious) Ekalinga-maliatmya 
No. I, Mr. Bhandarkar has established the Nagar- Brah manic 
origin of the Kings of Mewar in Ms note on this transcript and 
a paper on * Guhilots ’ recently published in the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In ids note on 
this transcript he says : — 

''There now remains one point to be considered in connec- 
tion with this inscription. It is in respect of verse ]. The 
translation of it is as follows : — 

" Triumphant is Sri-Guhadatta, the founder of the Guliila 
family, a Brahmana, the deligbter of the Brahamana family, 
migrated from Anandapura.” 

Here then Guhadatta, the founder of the family, is called 
a Brahmana, and spoken of as belonging to a family originally 
of Anandapura, i.e. Vadnagar ; in other words Guhadatta was 
a Nagar-Brahmana. This points to the Brahmanic origin of 
the Udaipur dynasty, further proofs in support of which are 
by no means wanting. All these have been set forth by me in 
my paper on the Guhilots recently contributed to the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. I have also therein discussed 
the question how, if tliey were originally Brahmanas, they 
came to be amalgamated with the Kshatriyas. I shall, there- 
fore, refrain from dwelling on these points here.” 

(1. A., Voi. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 190.) 

And in Ms above-mentioned paper he has made the follow- 
ing certain and incontrovertible conclusion : — 

''That the Guhilots were originally Nagar Brahmanas, 
afterwards became Kshatriyas, is certain and incontrovertible.” 

' ; (J. and P. of the A.S.B., VoL V, No. 6, pp. ,107 — 87.) 

As regards the so-called Nagar- Brahmanic origin of the 
Chiefs of tJdaipur or Mewar, we have to say that this point 
has concerns in both theories. In the generally accepted 
ancient Valiabhi theory it is accepted to be unreal and in that 
of the Anandapura as certainly real. The Khyatis of the 
former theory let us know that there were twice reverses, while 
the family of the Guliilots was preserved 'by the family priest 
or Purohita, the Nagar-Brahmana of Anandapura. One of 
them is concerned, with, the secret birth of Bapa in tlie house 
of Ravala Visvesvara Bhatta and his son Raghuraya. A piece 
of the story of Bapa’s secret birth .we have stated above in 
para. J, and it is narrated in detail in a Khyati No. 7 in our 
library. Being brought up by the sacerdotal class Bapa became 
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a Brabmana in his habits and modes of life only. Thus his 
Brahmanism is believed to be unreal in the Vailabhi theory. 
Now to the so-called real Nagar- Brahmanism of the ilnanda- 
pura theory, we have to say that it is accepted to be certainly 
and incontrovertibly real by its followers on the chief authority 
of this transcript and the corroborative evidence of the Achal- 
gadh inscription and Ekalinga-mahatmya No. 1. Now we 
proceed to examine these authorities and see what they really 
let us know on this most disputed point. The following are 
the couplets of these authorities : — 

I. Transcript of the Atapura epigraph — 

Text. 

ETM-g: I) I il 

Translations. 

By Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar — 

^‘Triumphant is Sri-Guhadatta, the founder of the Cxuhila 
family, a Brahmana, and the delighter of the Brahmana 
family, emigrated from Anandapura.” 

(I. A. , Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 190.) 

Golonel Tod’s translation — 

“From Anundpoor came he of Brahmin race (may he 
flourish) Mahee Deva Sri Goha Bit, from whom became famous 
on the earth the Gohil tribe.” 

(Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 706.) 

A Pandit’s translation — 

“Triumphant is the king (Mahideva, literally lord of the 
earth) Sri-Guhadatta, the delighter of the Brahmana family 
(and) progenitor (prabhava) of the Guhila family, (who) came 
out from Anandapura. 

II. (Spurious) Ekalinga-mahatmya No. I. 

■ Text. ■ 

ar^rfcT cr?rT*[5^-5^ i 

.p' „ 4- ^ 

515Tf«t 11 ’= 11 
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Translation. . 

By Mr. D. E-. Bhandarkar— 

(V. 2). Similarly, triumphant is the Brahmana named 
Vijayaditya, the ornament of the Nagar family in Anandap lira, 
a god oil earth, and proficient in sacrificial and other rites. 

As said' by the ancient poets-— 

' (V, 8), Triumphant is the Brahmana Sri-Gluhadatta, who' 
was (the cause of) delight to the Brahmana famity come from 
Anaiidapura, and who was the founder of the illustrious Guhila^ 
race. 

(J. and P. of the A.S.B., VoL. V, No. 6, pp. I7l — 72.) 

By the author of the Bhavanagar Inscriptions-— 

'‘Victorious is SrhGnhadatta, the founder of the Guhihi 
race, the delight of the family of Brahmanas and come from 
xAnandapura (Wadhwan).” 

(B. L, p. 13.) 

By a Pandit— 

Similarly, in iknandapura, triumphant is the king (Mahi»- 
dera, literally lord of the earth), patron (mandano, literally 
ornament) of the Nagar family, named Vi Jay aditya, a Brah- 
inaiia (Vipra) proficient in sacrificial and other rites. 

. Ill, Achalgadh Inscription. 

' Text. V 

fwPicrt i 

Transi-ation. 

Prom Harita, resembling the Creator, Bappaka, so 
the tale goes, obtained regal splendour in- the guise of an anklet, 
after he liad bestowed on the sage priestly (splendour) under 
the guise of liis devotion. Even now these princes Iiere, who 
are born in Ills race, are shining intensely on the surface of the 
earth, verily, like the regal deities in bodily form, ’ 

(J. and P, of the A.S.B., VoL V, No. 6, pp. 169-70), 

Prom the above-mentioned 'different translations, it is 
plain that the interpretations of the terms and 
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are in dispute. Colonel Tod has not interpreted the 
term And Mr. Bhandarkar has interpreted it, in the 

second verse of the Mahatmya, to mean — ' a god on earth’— and 
in verse first of this transcript and eighth of the Mahatmya— ‘ a 
Brahman,’ but another Pandit has interpreted it to signify 
— a king, i.e. literally the lord of or on the earth. Likewise the 

term has been interpreted by Mr. Bhandarkar 

as — the ornament of the Nagar family’ ; while by the same 
another Pandit to mean —patron of the Nagar family, i.e. man- 
dano, literally ornament or embellishment, hence a patron. 
The explanation of the Pandit, who differs from Mr. Bhandar- 
kaa,, is, that as Mr. Bhandarkar ’s aim or object in view was to 
establish the Nagar- Brahmanic origin of the Chiefs of Me war, 
he has interpreted the terms at his choice. And he (the 
Pandit) having ascertained from the verses before and after the 
verse eighth of the Mahatmya in dispute, that Guhadatta was 
really a king, and that there is a double entendre on the word 

which means a Brahmana as well as a king, has pre- 
ferred the latter meaning, and thereby he has interpreted the 
term to mean — ‘the patron of the Nagar family.’ 

In the first couplet of this transcript and in verse the eighth of 
the Mahatmya No. I, which is quoted by its author as the 
saying of some ancient poet, there is in both the same reading 

of the term meaning the delighter of the Brah- 

mana family, but its author in his own first verse has changed 
it as meaning the ornament (or patron) of the 

Nagar family. Accepting the presumption of the Anandapura 
theory even, it is obvious that the general Brahmanism of 
Guhadatta, which is shown by the ancient authorities, has been 
changed, that is, it is made particular or special Nagar- 
Bralimanism by this later authority, the author of the Mahat- 
mya No. I. The author of this Mahatmya No. I has not 
changed the aforesaid term only, but he has twisted the next 
couplet also, which has not been noticed, nor quoted by Mr, 
Bhandarkar. The following is that verse : — 

. . . . TextJ '/ 

H WTfcr*^ II 4 II 
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This ninth stanza of the Mahatmya is really the- 
thirteenth of the Chitor inscription, dated (v.s.) 1331 = a. d. 
1274 ; and the Mahatmya is said to have been composed in the 
reign of R^ana Kumbha, who, according to the Gazetteer, ruled 
from A.D. 1433 to 1468. Thus the Chitor epigraph is an earlier 
authority. Here the author of the Mahatmya has plainly: 

prefaced the eighth stanza with the words 

iiieaiiing — ‘as said by the ancient poets.’ x4GCordingly it is 
clear beyond doubt that this verse is borrowed from the Chitor' 
inscription, which is in it in relation of Guliila, the son of 
Bapa. But it is strange that the author of the Mahatmya,. 

having taken out ^1^® term in the beginning of the first 

verse of the stanza, meaning— ‘ his (Bapa’s) son ’ — and added 

his own reading in its stead, meaning — ‘ His High- 

ness (Guhadatta) became ’ — ^iias cited the stanza and attri- 
buted it to Guhadatta of the preceding couplet, to make him 
Guhila. Such twisting is found at many places in this work, 
wiiicli has confused the history of Mewar. We will show it to 
the antiquarian public, as soon as the manuscript of it will see 
the light of the day. For, it is still as a sealed book, though 
its discovery has publicly been announced and praised much 
by the followers of the Anandapura theory. It is also said, 
regarding the manuscript of this work, by them, that this is 
the first time that it has lately been discovered by Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojlia, which was quite unknown before, like the 
whereabouts etc., of ' the Gyanji Jati. .But it is entirely,, 
untrue, as it was well known to us, the Kaviraj and other 
persons of Mewar and abroad. Pandit Ojhaji I recollet was 
employed under the iat© Kaviraj Shyamaladan in a.d. 
1888, but we have the copies of the manuscript . from Jo.n.g 
before the employment of the Pandit in Mewar, and it .was so 
known abroad as w'eli, -that the 'author of the Bhavanagar 
inscriptions has cited a quotation from it in his 'work in A.n. 
1885. No doubt, it might have been quite' unknown., to the 
young scholars of the Anandapura theory. 1 have quoted 
above the stanza ninth of it from our- own manuscript, because- 
the so-called lately discovered manuscript is unavailable to the 
public as yet. 

It is worthy of note, that in the above-quoted stanzas from 
the transcript of Atapura in8{3ription and' Mahatmya No. I, it 
is said that Guhadatta came from Anandapura, and all other 
autliorities, namely, the inscriptions of Chitor and Mama-deva 
and til© Kliyati of Miita Nensi,' etc., which are taken in corrobo- 
rative evidence by Mr. Bhandarkar to establish the Nagar- 
Brahmanism, tell us clearly that Bapa came from Anandapur. 
This place Anandapur has been identified to be Vadnagar of the 
Nagar-Brahmanas In Gujarat by Mr. Bhandarkar. But tlie- 
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(genuine) Ekalinga-mabatniya No. II, which is said to have 
been composed in the reign of Rana Rayamall, the son of 
Rana Kumbha, lets us know the contrary in the following 
verses, that this place Anandapura was near Chi tor in Me war 
and Shiva Sharma, the father of Bapa, came therefrom, as 
well as on his death, his son Bapa and brothers, etc., the family 
members came at Ekalingaji from that Anandapur ; — 

Text. 

51^ £n?rgT3T?;JTr i 

S 'S II 

uriif i 

II ii 

4 - -|- 

cTtT^’^TC s8f%5T: i 

f?Py»fT tfC iIT« II R'i, I! 

»iTcT?;: 5fr!% 5R-RW9XiraT: I 

srcTJ ^a-^TEq: i-fT'^cT fcr5?;%f?:HT??:Tq; ii ii \i) 

Now to another corroborative authority of Mr. Bhandarkar, 
the inscription of Achalgadh. It is surprising that while he 
made his certain and incontrovertible conclusion regarding the 
Nagar-Bralimanic origin of the Chiefs of Me war, he has not 
very carefully considered these most important questions, 
which arise themselves here. Firstly , what is really meant by 

the term which is used in the following stanza of 

t!ie Achalagadh inscription : — 

Text. 

(ftf) i 

5fT#tW3i: fgfaort I 

ScT^jgiTT'rrsil^! WJWt fw |l i| 

TeANSLATION. ;■ 

II. From Harita, resembling the Creator, Bappaka, so 
the tale goes, obtained regal splendour in the guise of an 
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.anklet, after lie had bestow^ed on the sage priestly (splendour) 
under the guise of his devotion. Even now these princes here, 
who are born in his race, are shining intensely on the surface 
■of the earth, verily, like the regal deities in bodily form.’’ 


(J. and P. of the A.S.B,, Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 169—70.) 

It is quite evident that this term really means 

here ‘ by his deceptive devotion/ which it was, that Bapa 
knew well and he told also to 'the sage, that he was really a 
Jishatriya, but he served him in the appearance of a Brah- 
man a. Consequently they both exchanged at last their so* 
called Brahmanism and Kshatriyaism. Thus, this authority 
does not establish the real Brahmanism of Bapa. But on the 
other hand, it proves indirectly tliat the alleged Brahmanism 
of Bapa’ s eight ancestors also was unreal, because it was not 
dissimilar to that of Bapa. This Nagar-Brahmanism is 
established on the sole authority of the (spurious) Mahatmya 
No. I. If we take its assertion to be true, then the whole 
Mewar family from Vijayaditya to the present Maharana of 
Udaipur must be the Nagar-Brahmanas and they are not yet 
made Kshatriyas, because the story of Bapa or any of his 
successors exchanging the Brahmanism has not been related in 
this Mahatmya. ' Therefore, they are thesame Nagar-Brahmaiias 
■■as their 'forefathers were. . ' 

Secondly, lie has also not considered and .settled the ques- 
tion of the i.e. eating and marrying intercourse 

of the anterior ancestors and posterior successors or descen- 
dants of Gulmdatta with the Nagar-Brahmanas, the memliers 
of liis caste, whicli is indispensable or important in tlie highest 
degree amongst the .Hindus in thtv matters of caste, that is — 
were they all eating and marrying among the Nagar-Brahmanas 
only according to their custom and had no concern whatever 
with tiie .Eajput i tiling princes of their time i When their so- 
called Nagar* Brahmanism of fifteen or ■sixteen generations old 
was publicly well known to their',' contemporary Rajput ruling 
piinceB, then, on Bapa’s exchanging his Brahmanism witli 
sage Haritarasi, how and why.' the eating -and marrying inter- 
course of so long a standing was instantly stopped and a quite 
new one was estalilished by the Rajput ruling princes of all 
races with Bapa and his successors, and they were unquestion- 
ably acknowledged at once as the legitimate representatives of 
the Solar Race, instead of having been treated as Bralunana 
kings or illegitimate Kshatriyas ? 

The interpretation with its explanation of a "Pandit, which 
we have given above, is worthy of careful consideration. Eor, 
the dispute of Nagar-Brahmanic origin 'of the Chiefs of Mewar 
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entirely depends on the true interpretation of these three I 

terms— 1. Mahideva; 2. Vipra-Kulamandano : and 3. Nagar- i 

Kiiiamandano. They are ail compound Sanskrit words, and 
the first of them, i.e. Mahideva, is the chief term, on the true 
interpretation of which the final determination of the truth of 
this vexed question entirely depends. In examining the mean- 
ing of the term Mahideva, we see that it is undoubtedly a com* ; , 

pound Sanskrit word, formed of Mahi, the earth, and deva, a 
king or a Brahmana. There is, of course, a double-entendre on 
this word Mahideva which means ‘ a king’ as well as * a 
Brahmana.’ It is an epithet or attribute of Guhadatta or 
Vijayaditya expressing the real quality ascribed to them, that 
is, it expresses that they were really kings, and no doubt at all 
that they were the kings, who were the delighter of the famil^^ 

•of Nagar- Brahmanas. Mr. Laksbmana Ramchandra, M.A., 

LL.B., and Professor Wilson have given in their Sanskrit- 

Englisli Dictionaries the both meanings of this most disputed } 

term deva, ‘a king’ or ‘a Brahmana.’ Besides the term deva 

is also a title of honour used in addressing a king as— Your 

Majesty.” In this meaning it is used in Kavyaprakasha X as 

— WBT When the 

word deva is suscep)tibie of double interpretation here, we must 
prefer the appropriate meaning of a king and not that of a 
Brahmana, the far-fetched meaning, which make the Princes 
of Mewar of the Nagar-Brahmanic origin, to whom all Hindus 
yield unanimous sufirage, as the legitimate representatives of 
the Solar Race and style them ‘ Hindua Suraj ’ or the *Sun 
of the Hindus,’ and who are universally acknowledged to 
be the head of the thirty-six tribes of Rajputs, whose purity 
of descent has never been doubted. Thus, when a term is 
plainly susceptible of double interpretation, then it is, in our 
humble opinion, quite unnecessary to prefer an inappropriate 
or far-fetched meaning of it. 

IV. There now remains one point onl^?', the question of 
dates of Guhadatta or Guhila and that of his successors or 
descendants to be critically examined in connection -with this 
transcript. Mr. Bhandarkar has given the following dates of 
the earlier Kings of Mewar in his paper on Guhilots and in 
his list, copy of which is appended to this paper by us as 
.inarked'E:— 

. L 'Guhadatta or Guhila, A.D. 546. t 

5. Sila, v.s. 703... . 

..:6. Aparajit, v.s. 718.,, 

9. Khumman I. aKa^ Bappa: abdicated his throne in 

,V, ■,v.s.','810..^ / 

. .17. .Allata, ■v.s... 1008 a,nd 1010. 

18. Naravahana,,'V.s. 1028.' ■. 

20. Saktik,uniara,,:V.,s. 1034.. 
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The date of Guiiadatta or Guliila of this transcript of the 
Atapnra epigraph has conjecturally been fixed to be a.d. 
546 by Mr. Bhandarkar in his paper on Giihilots thus : — • 

On the other hand the earliest prince of the Guhilot 
cljiiasty, for whom a date has been obtained, is Si la, and his- 
date is v.e. 703 = a. I). 646, nearly one-hundred and twenty 
years before the time of the last Vallabhi ruler. This Guhila 
Sila again was five generations removed from Giihadatta, the 
founder. This takes Guhadatta to circa 546 a.d.” (J. and P. 
of the A.S.B., vol. V., ISTo. 6, p. 181.) Further he has said in 
his same paper that Guhadatta came from Anandapura or 
Vadaiiagar, of Gujarat in Mewar, and be was really a Nagar- 
Brahmana. 

But the author of the new Rajputana Gazetteer has as- 
serted the contrary in his two following statements : — 

L About the middle of the sixth century a member of 
the family then ruling at Vallabhi appears to have established 
liiniaeif in Idar and the hilly tract in the south-west of Mewar. 
His name was Gohaditya or Gohil and his descendants were 
called after him Gohelots or Gahlots.” 

{R.G., vol. II. A., p. 13.) 

II. ' ‘ He is said to have come from Kathiawar in the 
sixth century and settled in Idar and south-western Mewar, 
tlie Gahalot clan is named after him.” 

(R.G., vol. II. B , p. 8.) 

Prom the above, it is quite evident that the dates shown 
or fixed for Guhadatta by the both scholars are absolutely 
conjectural and their assertions regarding other incidents are 
contradietoiy also. Because Mr. Bhandarkar has said that 
Guiiadatta came from Anandapur in Gujarat and the author 
of the Gazetteer has plainly said that he came from Kathiawar 
and settled in Idar and the hilly tract of south-western Mewar, 
while the author of the Bhavanagar inscriptions lias identified 
. Anandapura with' Wadliwan and the' (genuine) Ekaliiiga-BIaliat- 
mya No. li has mentioned that it was near Chitor in Mewar, 
which we have stated elsewhere. Further, It is clear from the 
aforesaid statement of Mr. ’ Bhandarkar, .'that he has conjec- 
tured the date of Guhadatta .::on ..the. sure': basis of Siladitya’s'- 
inscription only, dated v.s* ; 703, '■ .which:' is. lately found .at 
Samoli, in the Bhumat district,:. Mewar. How he 'has attribu- 
ted this inscription to Sila-: of this ■transcript, he lu,m8elf has 
said only tliis : — 

It was originally found at Samoli in the Bhumat district, 
Mewar. The inscription is dated (v.s.) 703 a.d. 646, and 
refers itself to the reign of Siladitya. It then informs us that 
one bania Jentrika, who was a native of Vatanagara, built astate 
to a goddess. Vatanagara is, of course, Vasantgadh in the 
Sirohi district, whose antiquities have been described by me 
in the Prog. Report for 1905-06. Siladitya is undoubtedly 
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Sila, the prince who was one of the earliest Guhik kings. 
His name no doubt occurs in the dynastic lists of Me war 
princes furnished by the Chitorgadh, Aohalgadh and Ranpiir 
prasastis, but had been thought to be more or less fabulous. 
But now his historical existence is attested by the Samoli 
inscription, which also furnishes a specific date for him.’" 

(Prog. Rep. x4rch8eol. Surv., Western Circle, for 1908-09, 
pp, 48—49.) 

And in his note on this transcript he has said 

Sila must be the same as Siladitya, of whom an inscrip- 
tion has been found at Samoli in the Bhumat district, Mewar. 
It is dated v.s. 703 = a. d. 646.” 

(I. A., vol XXXIX, Part. XDV, p. 189.) 

In these statements no reason is given by Mr. Bhandarkar 
for his identifying Siladit^^a with Sila of the Atapura inscrip- 
tion, but it is said only, that — 

Siladit.ya is undoubtedly Sila, the prince who was one 
of the earliest Guhila kings.” 

Sila must be the same Siladitya, of whom an inscription 
has been found at Samoli in the Bhumat district, Mewar.” 

These are only the assertions of Mr. Bhandarkar, but no 
reason at ail, that the doubt of a sceptic may be completely 
set at rest. Because the opposition boldly affirms that this 
inscription of Siladitya and that of Aparajita also have 
wrongly been ascribed to Sila and Aparajita of this transcript 
by the followers of the Anandapura theory, as they really 
belong to their namesakes who flourished long before Guha- 
datta even. This fact has already been stated by us in para. 
K. Therefore, it is plain that on the basis of the wrong conjec- 
tural identification of Siladitya with Sila, the merely conjec- 
tural date has been fixed for Guhadatta. 

Further, Mr. Bhandarkar has not taken the trouble to 
consider and discuss these most essential questions in his note 
and paper in connection of Guhadatta : — 

L On what well authenticated proof it is accepted, that 
Giihadatta’s another name ’was Guhila, because it is not said 
in the first couplet of this transcript, but it is plainly said only 

in it- — that -he was the forefather or 
progenitor of Sri-guhila family ? 

2. When Guhadatta emigrated from Anandapura, was he 
a common Nagar-Brahmana, or a ruling prince of the Nagar- 
Bralimana caste ? ■ , 

3. If he was really a ruling prince, does the history of 
Gujarat or Kathiawar tell us that there was ever or about 
A.D. 546, or the middle of the sixth century, a Nagar-Brah- 
manic kingdom of Anandapura or Vadnagar in existence, of 
which the eighth ruling prince, Guhadatta, emigrated to Mewar ? 
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4. Why, Guhadatta, sach a most po'vverful and illustrious 
rilling chief of the (spurious) Mahatmya No. I. and Atapura 
inscription, having abandoned his own nourishing hereditary 
Kingdom of Anandapura,. came to the hilly and desolated 
country of Me war to found a quite new kingdom ? 

5. How and from whom Guhadatta conquered and 
obtained the country?- of Me war, which place 'was his capital ; 
what were the boundaries of his kingdom ; was Chitor and the 
plain part of the country of Me war in his possessio,ii ; when he 
was certainly the king of the whole Me war, then why in all 
and every inscription, historical works, Khyatis and other 
traditions even, with the exception of this transcript only, is 
it unanimously said that Bapa \Ya>s the first founder and prede- 
cessor of the present Me war Kingdom and family, who received 
a boon from the god Sri Ekalingji to obtain Chitor or the 
kingdom of Medapata or Me war in Samvatsar 810, or he 
abdicated the throne in that year 

Similarly, Mr. Bhanclarkar having taken Bapa and his 
date (v.s.) 810 from the botli Ekaiinga-Mahatmyas Nos. I and 
II, has identified him with Khammana I of the Atapiira 
inscriptions, that is, Khumman is made Bapa and Bapa’ s date 
of abdicating the throne is assigned to him thus 

Khommana alias Bappa, abdicated his throne in 

v.s. 810.’’’ 

h*The date 810 for Bappa, therefore, deserves some cre- 
dence. Let us see with what Guhila prince in the dynastic 
list this date enables us to identify. Bappa.. The date for 
aparajita is v.s. ■ 71 8 and for Allata 1010. Here, then, we 
have a period of 292 years extending over twelve generations. 
This calculation would give 24| years to each one of these 
g ■’.nerations. The dif!ere,nce between 810,- the date oL Bappa, 
a.ad 718, tiiat of Aparajita, .is 92, and, by assigning 24 J years 
to each general ion, we find that Bappa has to be placed in tl:ie 
fourtli generation from Aparajit. Now, the Guhilot prince, 
who in tlie fourtli generation ■fro.m Aparajita,' is Khom- 
inaiia I. Bappa must, therefore, be identified with this Khoim 
maim.’’ (L A., voL XXXIX;Part,XDV, p. 190). 

But tills conjecture is . utterly . untrue and far-fetched. 
Because Bapa and all incidents of his life liave no concern 
whatever with the Anandapura theory,' but they really belong 
to the yaiiabhi theory. His ' name, has mot been mentioned in 
the Atfipura inscription. It has 'not yet been satisfactorily 
proved by well-authenticated proof that Khummaoa’s another 
name was Bapa or Bapa’s another' name was Khummana I. 
Bapa, whose name and date (v.s.) 810 are taken in this iden- 
tification from the both Mahatmyas Nos* I and II, was, 
according to them, the son of Guhadatta or Shiva Sharma, and 
this date v.s. 810 is also said to be the; date of his receiving 
■the boon from the god Sri Ekalingaji to obtain tlie kingdom 
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of Mewar, as mentioaed in Mahatmya No. I. It is strange' 
that such Bapa, whose name as well as all the incidents of his 
life are quite different, has been identified with such a quite 
different Khammana of the j^tapura inscription, who was 
the son or successor of Kalabhoja and father or predecessor of 
Mattata. It is more surprising, that in contradiction to 
Mr. Bhandarkar’s this identification and assigning the date, 
Pandit Gaiirishankar Ojha, who is unusually praised for his 
antiquarian qualifications and warmly thanked for his supply- 
ing the so called valuable materials and Informations by Mr. 
Bandarkar and the author of the new Gazetteer of Eajputana, 
has identified Bapa with Kalabhoja, the son or successor of 
Mahendraji II, and father or predecessor of Khinnmana I in 
his following statement : — 

Text. 

“ (^TXfT) TT^TT ^rTTTT 

g-Ji?:!?: sis: 

^ f^r ffT^cTT % 1 ^TfflT % 

% tlTm ^T?TT % W. 

(■s'J.r) ^ m ii” 

Tbanslation. 

8. Kalabhoja (Bapa) — ^This alone should be the Bapa 
Ravala, the famous King of Mewar, who is mentioned as the 
father of Khummana in several inscription-stones found in 
the districts of the Dungarapura State, and the same is related 
in the Khyatis of Mewar. It is known from the Ekalinga- 
Mahatmya, composed in Rana Rayamalla^s reign, that he 
(Bapa) abdicated his throne in v.s. 810 = A,D. 753. 

(Tod’s Rajasthan in Hindi, p. 321.) 

While the author of the Raj pu tana Gazetteer has firstly 
identified Bapa with Mahendraji II, the son or successor of 
Aparajita and' father or predecessor of Kalabhoja, in Ms VoL 

I,;p.,i09.:-~-' .. . 

-Mile sixth chief after Gohaditya was Mahendra II, better 
. known as Bapa 

and secondly in his Vol. TI A., p. 13, with, Mahendraji II, and 
Kalabhoja .c 

"' Mahendraji II ; Kalabhoja.— One of ' the Two last (it is 
not certain which) was better known as Bapa, and had his 
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■capital at Nagada, about twelve miles to the north of the 
present city of Udaipur.'’ 

And thirdly, in his Vol. II B., p. 8, he has said as fol- 
lows : — 

' ‘ Maliendraji II; Kalabhoja. — One of these two was Bapa 
Rawal, who is said to have taken Ohitor from Mansingh 
Maurya, in 734, and to have died in 753.” 

Thus, it is clear beyond doubt, that these three scholars, 
the followers of the iinandapura theory, are at variance 
regarding both the identification of Bapa and his date. While 
Mr. Bhandarkar and Pandit Ojhaji say that v.s. 810 is the 
date of Bapa’s abdicatmg his throne, the author of the Gazet- 
teer asserts that, that is the date of Bapa’s death ; and at the 
same time the (spurious) Bkalinga-Mahatinya No. I contra- 
dicting them all, tells us that, that is the date of Bapa’s 
receiving the boon from the god Sri Ekalingajji to obtain the 
kingdom of Medapata or Mewar. Amidst such contradictions 
the identificatiou of Khumman I of this transcript with Bapa 
is made and the date v.s. 810 is also assigned to him, when the 
ascertainment of truth seems impossible. 

As regards the remaining dates of Allata, Naravahana and 
Saktikumara there is, at present, no dispute. And regarding 
the dates of Sila and Aparajit we have plainly said elsewhere, 
that they have wrongly been attributed to their later name- 
sakes. 

In conclusion, we have to say that our object in contri- 
buting this paper to the Journal of the Society is nothing else 
but to lay both the sides of the most disputed questions of the 
history of Mewar before our readers for their information and 
careful consideration. Therefore, we have discussed, according 
to the contentions of the both theories, all those points only 
wliicli Mr. Bhandarkar has touched in his note on this tran- 
script of the Atapiira inscription. Now we, at last, leave 
’the: matter to be Judged by our readers, 'that the so-called fa:r- 
fetched .conjectures of these theories are really the facts or 
^otherwise. 
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APPENDICES.— A. 

No. V. 

hiscription from the ruins of Aitpoor. 

In Samvatsir 1034, the IGtli of the month Bysak, was 
erected this dwelling ^ of Nanukswami. 

From Anundpoor came he of Brahmin‘s race (may he 
flourish) Mahee Deva Sri Goha Dit, from whom became famous 
on the earth the Gohil tribe : 

2. Bhoj. 

3. Mahindra. 

4. Naga. 

5. Syeela. 

6. Aprajit. 

7. Mahindra, no equal as a warrior did then exist on the 
earth's surface. 

8. Kaibhoj was resplendent as the sun.'^ 

9. Khoman, an equal warrior; from him. 

10. Bhirtripad, the Tiluk of the three worlds, and from 
him was 

11. Singji, whose Ranee Maha Lakniee, of the warlike 
race of Rashtra (Rathore) ; and from her was born 

12. Sri Ullut. To him who subdued the earth and 
became its lord, was born Haria Devi, her praise was known in 
Hurspoora; and from her was born a mighty warrior in whose 
arm victory reposed; the Khetri of the field of battle, who 
broke the confederacy of his foes, and from the tree of whose 
fortune riches were the fruit: an altar of learning : from him 
was 

13. Nirvabana. — By the daughter of Sri Jaijah, of Chau- 
haiia race, was born 

14. Salvahana. 

Such were their (the princes whose names are given) for- 
tunes which I have related. From him was born 

15. Sect! Koomar. How can he be described ? — He who 
conquered and made his own the three qualifications (sacti) ^ 
(a) whose fortunes equalled those of Bhirtripad. In the abode 
of wealth Sri Aitpoor, which he had made his dwelling, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of princes, the kulpdroom to his people, 
whose foot soldiers are many, with vaults of treasure; whose 
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fortunes liMiVe ascended to heaven; whose city derives ite 
beaut}^ from the intercourse of merchants, and in which there 
is blit one single evil, the killing darts from the bright eyes of 
beauty, carrying destruction to the vassals of the prince. 

B. 

Copy of Transcript of the Atapura inscription, published 
by Mr. Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, M.A., in the- 
Indian Antiquary, voL XXXIX, Part XDV, page 191. 

Text.^' ■ 

=sfgf^gj:?5rf?i%q ® 

^^rfcT ‘ ( II + ) (\) 

srnfci HT^fTt’5r*THr 

XStsFrUD- vy WWSRf ! * II (=?) 

?i1*J?Tro xcfR?}- ffl'Tq’sRt n 

1 This is no tiling but a copy of the traiisci’ipt prepared by Gy an 
Chanel Jati, now lying in the Jaina bhandar at Mandai. 

2 Bead I 

H Read qiTflxf t 

* Bead ' - 

violates th©' metre, and makes no sense. The- 
wiioi© vers© is cited in an unpublished, copper- plate inscription found at 
Kadmal, dated v.s. 1140, and .referring itself,, to the reign of Vijaya- 

simha. It gives the reading : The true reading appears 

to be i 

« Read 5IT«T I 

5b» ■' ■ ■■ . . ^ ", ■ „■ , 

7 Supply before,. in accordance with the Kadmal msenp- 

tlon. 

B This name occurs , as 1 also in the Kadmal and Chatsu 

■ Cl . 

inscriptions,, though the ..later in.sorlptxoxis have, , .„ 

& Read ?fW as In"t.h 0 - Kadmal inscription. 
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\N.8:\ 

<rQ?T 

grf»r H^f:‘ II (^V 

eisr?r: u (g) 

^fjrfor 511^ r 

^#1 ^rart 5f??iT wrf^ ^ 

W^TT'^fcTWftr: I 

^fiT^Pr 5t5n — — — — -Erarj} cr^gcrt 
igtfi' *1?;^^! II «) 
xfT^JTTSTTS^gtga ?ft%3I5ra^TiTr5tT‘ 

^Tsn 3r^rfa^3^Tf^T1'’T: ?^Ta gaitr^a:? (’s) 

aifai^^rtFsTa'^: 

^rre ^n^fl-aiTqaa ii (<£.) 

=5rtJT^t2i?: — ^laT^a W ira ^fa wxf^t i 

g'a «fa ^qtlTclT: ?I?i ^^trKXPTqTaJTTf^: II (\°) 

^cf 3R5tqrTf5rqf^?;jiit ycmi f^f% 

?^ra aqf aiftrfjqaira fwal' ^aifHgrtv gw i 
q^' fqarraawa ^qTWt%^^: 
ssiifTff«w*nf«i ii (\x) 

1 See note 9 above. 

2 Bead fil; fsrqi 

5 Read I gw# 1 ; 

4 This and the following are two lines from two different verses 

of two different metres. 

6 Read vsmmxm I 

6 Read wa r ' 

T Read 1 

' ■ ^ Read ,. .1 

y The text of this and the following vers© is corrupt and is full 
of mistakes. 


; i' 

f '( 
1 1 
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c. 

Copy of Transcript of the Atapura inscription, which the 
late Kaviraj Shyamaldan got from the pupil of Gyanji Jati of 
Mandal. 


Text. 

^ 0^8 tsn^l! BfcrxT^TfcT'jh' ^*nf%jr^ifw ^i^rTfucf a 

fggf<STSf^*r^ 1 

afgrfcT tTM^: =5f[^f^5ir5f?i 11 l\) 

3T?ifa JT%5^inir — 

^^TiT?;Tf5rcr Tr%=55fi^#3(jft?;: 1 

«jrr3fttir?r ^T*5tMtw 

■^ + + + + 11 (*) 

“f* 

,-i>- 4 -f- 

30t»flTJ!i*TT3i3r sT^Txr wra a^r 
s?fir Hair^: u ( ^) 

■' 4 * •+ + + 

+ 4- ' 4- -)- 

+ + + I- I! 8 ■ 

1 1%0 iuBcript.ion does not seem to have been completed here* 
VatasthasiA is perhaps given here as the original place of the person 
who built the temple of Nanigsvarai,- ,and some further account of his 
family must have been contained in; the lines following, which had been 
either lost or not transcribed. 

2 On comparing this transcript with that of Mr. Bhandarkar, it 
appears that these verses were wanting, when Colonel Tod had transla- 
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TT^TSr^tTRI ftrq-T I 

O'. . 

a*r?T: ii ("i) 

^ ^TT ’^>«ft3l#a[SfT 

^act ^??iT ww W^irsr « (<) 

gi^rfs: ^cTT-wfcr differ: I 

5r*rT -1- + ^ SSTTil cI^gcfT 

iN, 

fgwsr VRV *tV^TV«i: 11 (^) 

^Tf 

^ + + + + II ('^) 

?;T5TT sT^rfs 5fcT V5rTTTO?r: 

^ + + + + 

?f3: a[faifHT?;t ^1% W^ftf^cT: 

Hi#iTfT^€tI 55ft^ RTPr XXfi 5Fri8JTq?rcj; II i\ ®) 

!^?Tei5?; + ^a-ra^f am ^aai aa 
’sawr: «?t aratraTaaaaTa Jnf*?a.- if 
5^m' afaanfa^a^jzwt qanf fata 
s^rref aar’ atarfta aim fgwaf ^jcrififafW *i»f i 
aa aa faaim aan ^araaff^W^' 
sjsrTf %fiaTfa fa^aiarai sfta^ aai: 
=^ta^«na awiams araai i 

agair fafaef aa t«T iint + + + n (^^) 


(\U 


i The readings, it appears, are wanting at these places. 
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D. 

Genealogy of the Vallabhi Dynasty. 


1. Bbattarka Senapati. 
A.D. 509=0. 190 ? 


2. Dharasen I. 3. 'Dhronasimha. 4. Dhruvasen I. 5. Dharapatta 

A.D. 526=0. 207. 1 

6. Guhasen a ;d. 559, 565, 

567=0- 240, 246, 248, 

7. Dharasen 11, A.B. -57 1, 588, 

589=0. 252, 268, 270. 


8. Biladitya (Dliarmaditya) 9. Kharagrah I. 

A.x>. 605, 609=0. '286, 290. ■ . | ' 


Derabhatta 10. Dharasen III. 11. Dhruvasen II. (Baladitya) 

1 ■ . A.D. 629=0. 310. , 


Biladitya 11. 


1-1, Kharagrah II. 13, Dhruvasen ill. 12. Dharasen. I\h 
A.D, 656=0. 337. A.D. 651=0. 332. a.d. 645, 649= 

I G. 326, 330. 


15. Siladifcya III. 
[(>. Biladitya IV. 

17. Biladitya V. 

18. Biladitya VI. 

19. Biladitya VII... 


A.D. 671=352. 

A.D. 691, 698=0. 372, 379. 
A.D, 722=0. 403. 

A.D. 760=0. 441. 

A.D. 766=0. 447. 
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B. 


Comparative List op earlier Chirps op Mewar. 


Serial No. 

Ranpur In- 
scription, dated 
v.s. 1496= 
A.D. 1439 

I. 

Achalgadh In- 
scription, dated 
v.s. 1342= 
A.D. 1285. 

II. 

Chitorgadh 
Inscription, 
dated v.s. 
1331=a.d. 
1274. 

III. 

■ 

Atapura Inscrip- 
tion, dated v.s. 
1034=a.d. 977. 

IV. 


Bappa 

Bappa 

Bappa 

Guhadatta. 

i 

Gruhiia 

Guhila 

Guhila 

2 

Bhoja 

Bhoja 

Bhoja. 

Bhoja. 

3 

Mahendra I. 

4 



.... 

Naga. 

5 

Sila 

Sila 

Sila 

Sila {v s. 703) 

6 




Aparajita. 

7 




Mahendra II. 

8 

Kaiabhoja . . 

Kaiabhoja .. 

Kaiabhoja . . 

Kaiabhoja. 

9 




Khommana I. 
ali a s B app a, 
abdicated his 
throne in v.s. 
810. 

10 



: Mallata 

Mattata. 

11 

: Bhartribbata 

Bhartribhata 

Bhartribhata 

Bhartripatta I 

12 

; Simha 

Simha 

1 Simha 

Simha. 

13 



1 

Khommana II. 

14 

Mahayaka .. 

Mahayaka . . 

; Mahayaka . . 

Mahayak. 

15 

Khommana . . 

Khommana . . 

' Khommana . . 

Khommana III, 

16 




Bhartripatta II. 
Married M a h a - 
lakshimi of the 
R a s h t r a k u ta 
family. 

17 

Aiiata . . 1 

' Allata . . 

Allata 

Allata, v.s. 1008, 
1010. 

,18 

Naravahana. . 

Naravahana . . 

Naravahana. . 

N aravahana v.s. 
1028. His queen 
was the daughter 
of the Chuhuma- 
na, Edng Jajaya. 

19 



. . . . 

Salivahana. 

20 

Sakti -Kiiinara 

Sakti Knmar 

Saktiknmara 

Sakti Kumara, v.s 
1034. 



7- Aliylammonium Nitrite. 

By Prafulla Chandra Ray and Rasik Lal Datta. 

In. continuation of the researches on the nitrites of the 
aikylammoninm series, several of which, e.g., methylammonium 
nitrite (Ray and Rakshit, Journ. Asiatic Soe., 1911, vii, 91; 
Trans. Chem, Soc., 1911, xcix, 1016) ; ethylainmonium nitrite, 
dimethyiammonium nitrite, trimethylammonium nitrite (Ray 
and Rakshit, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1911, xcix, 1470) ; benzylam- 
monium nitrite and dibenzylammonium nitrite (Ray and Datta, 
Trans. Chem. Soc., 1911, xcix, 1475) have already been described, 
the preparation and thermal decomposition of allylani monium 
nitrite was undertaken. The interest of such a compound lies 
in the fact that it is the first unsaturated amine nitrite isolated 
up to date. 

The preparation of the nitrite was effected by double decom- 
position between silver nitrite and allylamine hydrochloride, 
the end point being carefully hit off ; and the clear solution was 
left to evaporate in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in obtaining pure allylamine, 
since the general method available for the preparation of most 
amines, namely, by the action of alcoholic ammonia on alkyl 
halides, is here unsatisfactory. By the interaction of ally 1- 
bromide and alcoholic ammonia, the quaternary compound is 
the sole product (Grosheintz, BL, 3l, 390) [cf. tetramethyl- 
ammonium iodide from methyl iodide and alcoholic ammonia]. 
With aqueous ammonia, the reaction does indeed take place, 
but very slowly, requiring days ; and yet then it is the quater- 
nary compound that is produced. The base was, therefore, pre- 
pared by a special process. This consisted in the hydrolysis 
of allyl isothioeyanate by concentrated sulphuric acid (Hof- 
mann, Ber. 1, 1868, 182; Rinne, Annalen, 168, 262). Equal 
volumes of allyl mustard oil and concentrated sulphuric acid 
were mixed ; at first there was no visible reaction ; but soon the 
contents of the flask became warm, and led to a violent 
reaction. It is well to cool the flask at this point to secure a 
slow but complete hydrolysis. The mixture was saturated with 
alkali, distilled, and the vapours led into hydrochloric acid 
solution. The solution was evaporated to dryness on the water 
bath; and the residue of crude allylamine hydrochloride thus 
obtained (admixed with ammonium chloride) was further dis- 
tilled with solid caustic soda, whereupon pure allylamine came 
over. After dehydrating it with fresh lumps of solid caustic 
soda, it distilled between 57-58°. The purity of the amine was 
further controlled by analysing the double platinic chloride — 
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•0528 gave '0196 Pt : Pt. = 37'12, Calc.=:37-21. 

Properties : Allylamine nitrite is a thick brownish liquid 
having the characteristic smeli of all alkylamine nitrites. 

BesuUs of analysis : 

^2077 gave *2652 CO.^ and *1710 HgO ; C= 34*82; H=:8'94. 

'1700 gave 45 c.c. of moist Kyat 760 m.m. and 29*^ K = 
27-65. Calc, for CgH.NH.NO,, 0 = 34*62, H = 7*69, N = 27'00. 

The nitrogen as estimated by the Crum Frankland method 
is 10*97 as against 13-16 by the urea method, that required by 
theory being 13-50. This low yield of nitrogen by the action of 
strong sulphuric acid is a matter requiring further elucidation. 
It is probable that some nitric oxide liberated by the reaction 
is fixed by the non*saturated allyl radical. 

We are at present engaged in studying the decomposition 
of allylammonium nitrite under heat and also the interaction 
between free allylamine and mercuric nitrite. 

Ghebiical Laboratory, 

Presidency Gdlleqe^ Calcutta. 



8. On Isomeric Allyl Amines* 

By Peafulla Chandba Ray and Rasik Lal Datta. 

{Preliminary Oommunication.) 

It is well known that when allyl mustard oil is hydrolysed 
by suitable agents it breaks up into allylamine and other pro- 
ducts, the latter varying slightly according to the nature of the 
hydrolytic agents. 

Hofmann (Ber. 1867, 1, 182) used sulphuric acid for this 
purpose, and the hydrolysis is effected by that means almost 
immediately, but the yield is not generally satisfactory* 

Later on, Gabriel and Eschenbach (Ber. 1897, 30, 1125), 
working on it found that the yield can be much improved by 
the use of 20% hydrochloric acid as the hydrolytic agent ; but 
in this case to effect the hydrolyis, it is necessary to boil the 
mixture in a reflux apparatus for five hours. 

Recently, we had occasion to prepare allylamine in quan- 
tity for the purpose of its conversion into its nitrite (Journ. 
Asiatic Soc.). We first prepared it by the hydrolysis of mus- 
tard oil with sulphuric acid and the amine obtained was found 
to boil between 57—58°, as noticed by Hofmann and con- 
firmed by Rinne (Annalen, 168, 262). Subsequently, with a 
view to improve the yield, we adopted the method of Gabriel 
and Eschenbach, viz., hydrolysis with 20% hydrochloric acid, 
and the resulting amine was found to boil for the most part 
at 63 — 54°, although the tail fraction which was only very 
small boiled at 57— 58° and above. 

But Gabriel and Eschenbach when describing the boiling 
point of the amine obtained by their method, remarked that 
it boiled between 55 — 58°, It seems that they neglected the 
greater portion of the amine which passes over at the constant 
B.p between 53— 54°. 

Hitherto only two isomeric allylamines have been described, 
viz., n- allylamine and iso-allylamine, and chain isomerism indi- 
cates the possibility of a third amine and this gap in the series 
appears to be filled up by the allylamine described in this 
paper. 

Two distinct contradictory statements based upon different 
observations are found in the standard reference books, e.g. 
(Beilstein, Handbuch der Organischen Chem., vol. I). It has 
evidently escaped the notice of the chemists who have investi- 
gated upon the subject that these are really two different 
bodies with different boiling points. The isomerism might be 
traced to the isomerism in the mustard-oil used, or to the effect 
of different hydrolytic agents, viz,, sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids. This point is still under investigation, and we hope to 
throw more light on this matter and to establish the identity 
,of ; the two amines. ^ 










9 Preliminary Note on Sodiumdiacetamidc^ 


CH,.CO 

CHg.CO 


>N.Na. 


By JiTBNDBA Nath Rakshit. 


Although the preparation of metallic derivatives of the 
acid amides has now and then been attempted, the isolation of 
these has only been effected in a few cases. Curtius (Ber. 1891, 
23, 3037) isolated several sodium derivatives of the amides of 
aromatic acids. He tried the action of metallic sodium directly 
on acetamide and obtained ammonia as an evolved gas ; but 
he failed to isolate the sodium derivative of diacetamide, the 
formation of which he mentions as doubtful. Diacetamide w^'as 
prepared later by Carl Blacher (Ber., 1895, 28, 432) by the 
action of alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide on the crude 
sodium derivative suspected by Curtius. Thus he indirectly 
proved the existence of sodium diacetamide although the com- 
pound has not been isolated up to this time. 

Method of Preparation . — Acetamide (purified by recrystal- 
lization from benzene), anhydrous thiophene-free benzene, and 
freshly-cut metallic sodium were boiled under a reflux conden- 
ser for 20 to 30 minutes, when copious white flaky crystals 
began to separate. If unconverted acetamide remains in excess 
it is generally found in the form of a solid crust adhering to 
the bottom of the flask ; the crystals of sodium diacetamide 
which settle on the crust can be easily poured out with the 
benzene and filtered with the aid of the pump. The trace of 
acetamide that still adheres to these crystals may be got rid 
of by treatment with boiling benzene and vigorous shaking. 
The crystals are then again filtered and left in a vacuum desic- 
cator over sulphuric acid for 24 hours. Analysis has proved the 
substance to be sodium diacetamide NaN(CO.CH 3 );. 0'2602 
grm. substance gave 0*1483 Na SO^ : p. c. of Na found — 18*45 ; 
that caculated from the theory being 18*69. 

1 am at present engaged in preparing other derivati ves of 
like nature and studying the action on them of alkyl and acyl 
halides. " 

Chemical Labgeatoey,- v', ^ ■ 

Presidency College, Galcutta. 



10 * Piperazinium Nitrite. 

By Pkafulla Chandba Ray. and Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 

(Preliminary Gommunication,) 

In continuation of our previous researches on the nitrites of 
the alkylammonium bases (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 1470), 
we recently treated piperazinium hydrochloride with silver nitrite 
in aqueous solution. The filtrate on evaporation in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid gave beautiful glistening, pale yellow 
crystals. Diiierent preparations gave salts of varying composi- 
tions. A systematic investigation leads to the conclusion that 
if successive crops are collected at intervals of twenty-four 
hours or so, two or more distinct compounds of definite com- 
position can be obtained. The first crop, the most sparingly 
soluble, is evidently dinitroso piperazine. (Calc. N = 38*89; 
Found = 39*07). It does not respond to the urea ” test and 
it is non-ionisable. The second crop, which is easily freed from 
admixture with the fractions of the first crop by dissolving it 
out with the minimum quantity of water and recrystallising , 
is suspected to be '‘nitroso nitrite” piperazine. Urea with 
dilute sulphuric acid liberates only half the nitrogen as does also 
potassium iodide solution acidified with dilute sulphuric acid , 
proving that in this compound there is only one (NOg) radical ; 
it is also ionised at a dilution of 96 litres to the extent of 
46 per cent. The results of combustion analyses are given 
below 

0‘0736 grm. gave 0*0837002 and *0472 HgO 

0*052 ,, ,, 16*4 c.c Ng (moist) at 26*8 and 763 mm. 

Whence C== 31*02 ; H = 7*13 and N = 35*11 theory requires — 
0 = 29*63 : H = 6*17; N=:34*57 

X\ ■■ 

. HgC f \0H.2 

The formula ■[ ■ }■ is provisionally assigned to 



NBMNO.2 


this compound, and it bids fair to be a most remarkable member 
of the series, inasmuch as it is at once a nitroso-body as well as 
a nitrite.. . 












II* Padre Marco della Tomba and the Asoka pillars 
near Bettiah* 

By Rev, H. Hosten, S.J, 

The earliest recorded allusion to two of the At^oka pillars 
in the neighbourhood of Bettiah has never been quoted, I 
believe, in our Archaeological Reports. It occurs in the 
writings of Padre Marco della Tomba, a Capuchin Missionary 
long resident in Bettiah.^ He arrived in India in 1758, and 
was posted the same year to Bettiah where he resided with 
little interruption between 1758 and 1769. 

In his frequent journeys to and fro between Bettiah and 
Patna he had to pass near the lioii' capped pillar of Bakhra and 
the pillar of Lauri 3 "a-Araraj, while his attempted journey to 
Khatmandu (1762), where there was a Capuchin Mission, 
brought him near the lion-crowned pillar of Lauriya-Navand- 
garh, and possibly near the two pillars at Rampurva. 

Padre Marco writes in his Descrizione delV India Orientale, 
pp. 39-- 40:— 

** Though many of our historians deny it, it is quite true 
that Alexander the Great conquered the same Indostan in the 
year 3675. Leaving alone the reasons which other historians 
adduce, I shall say about this only that I saw myself in this 
Kingdom of Bettia two columns raised in two different 
provinces, one to the east, the other to the south of the same 
city of Bettia, and fashioned apparently by the same artist. 
]Sot counting their length under the ground, they stand 27 
cubits high up to the capital, on the top of which there is a 
lion, which looks ver^^ natural. The circumference of the 
column is 7 cubits, as I myself measured. The column seems 
to consist of a single stone. I struck it several times with a 
hatchet, and fired some bullets {diedi alcuni colpi di ceita 
[accetta] e tiri di palla) without being able to make out that 
it was otherwise. Those two columns are as if covered with a 
certain writing, which I traced (c^e on paper, 

and then sent to the Hindu Academy of Benares and to some 
Tibetan scholars {ed a certi lumi dd ; but not one of them 


J Gli scritti del Padre Marco della Tomha..racGolti^ ordinaii ed 
illustrati . , . Angelo de Gubernatis ... .Firenze, 1878. —This work 
deserves to be more widely known in India than it is. 

^ Did he take an impression or estampage ? 

3 Probably some of the Capuchin Fathers conversant with Tibe- 
tan, for the Capuchin Mission in Tibet had come to an end in 1745. 
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could read or understand a word of them. As for the people 
of the country, they can give no explanation of them. These 
characters appear to be some ancient Greek, while some of them 
resemble much those of the alphabet of the said nation.' At 
the end of the inscription there is a line in the Arabic charac- 
ter and language which says : ' This column has been erected 

by N. — the name cannot be made out — Vigir^ of Alexander 
the Great.’ I do not, however, assert that the Arabic charac- 
ters were engraved by the same artist. The characters of the 
two mscriptions are the same ; the words alone differ, and 
one is fuller than the other. The line in Arabic is on the column 
to the east, which is erected in some deserts, where appear 
still some relics of a fortress. The educated inhabitants affirm 
that the pillars were erected by Alexander the Great, who is 
known in these parts under the name of Mahasicamler ^ 

Father Marco’s other proofs of Alexander’s connection 
with India are here irrelevant. 

One of the two pillars mentioned is easily identified with 
the lion-capped pillar of Lauriya-Navandgarh. (Cf. Archoiol. 
Sum. Bep. (1861-62), Vol. I, p. 68 sqq. ; XVI, p. 167 sqq.) It 
is the only one, of the five now known to exist near Bettiah, 
which has been found to bear a Persian inscription. The in- 
scription, however, proves how badly Father Marco allowed 
Ms prejudice in favour of Alexander and his native interpre- 
ters to deceive him. It bears in beautifully cut Persian char- 
acters the name of Maki-ud-din Muhammad A urangzib Pad- 
shah Alamgir Glidzi^^, Sanh^ 1071,”. the date corresponding witli 

A. I), 1660-61 . 

The shaft of the pillar, wrote Cunningham, ‘‘ is formed of a 
single block of polished sand-stone, 32 feet 9| inches in height, 
with a diameter at base of 35*5 inches and of 26*2 inches 
at top. The capital, which is 6 feet 10 inches in height, is bell- 
shaped, with a circular abacus supporting the statue of a lion 
facing the northA The abacus is ornamented with a , row of 
Brahmani geese pecking their food. The column Inis a light 
and elegant appearance, and is altogether a much more pleasant 
monument than the stouter and shorter pillar of Baklira. The 
lion has been injured in the mouth, and the column itself bears 
the round mark of a cannon-shot just below the capital, which 
has itself been slightly dislodged by the shock.” ^ 

5 1 imderstand Father Maroo to mean that some of the characters 
looked like ancient Greek ; others more like modern Greek. 

‘1 minister. 

- “The pillar fat Navandgayh] is generally known in the vicinity 
as BMm-Mari-ka-lSt.*' Cf. Beg?., XVL p.lOS. That of Bakhra 

is called BMm^Scn'-IcUAUt or Bhm-Sen-h^danda. Of. ihtd. I, p. 61. 

Corrected to ‘‘east *’ in A. S, B.. XVI, p, 107. 

^ Cf. A. S. R.. I, pp. 72 — 73, and for an illustration of the pillar, 
Voi I. plates XXIl, XXV, and Vol. XVI, plate XXVII. 
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In Cunningham’s time the people ascribed the outrage to 
the Musalmans. But, have we not here Father Marco making 
a cleanhreast of the: whole matter ? During his journey from 
Bettiah to Nepal in October 1762, he joined a number of 
Christian soldiers from Bengal— Topazes or Portuguese half- 
caste gunners apparently— then on their way to join the forces 
of Casmalican,” the Nawab of Patna, and make an attack 
on Nepal. ^ Lauriya-Navandgarh is on the direct route from 
Bettiah to Nepal. It is not impossible then that Padre MarcO' 
should have allowed his curiosity to get the better of his 
otherwise enlightened Interest in matters archteological, and 
that he should have had a mortar fired below the capital to 
see whether it, was of a piece with the rest. Our archaeologists 
now would lynch a man for such vandalism. But, let them 
not be too hard on Padre Marco! The marvellous ingenuity 
of his confession dearly proves that' he meant no harm, and 
little harm was done after alL Would that some of our archae- 
ologists had not sinned more grievously in the interests of 
science. ■ 

There are two objections against our identification : — 

1. The pillar is said by Marco to be to the east of Bettiah, 
whereas the Lauriya-Navandgarh pillar is to the north-north- 
west of it.’^ ■ Marco’s orientation must be at fault ; for no 
pillars are now, known to the east of Bettiah. The Rampurva 
pillars are' 32 miles due north of Bettiah in direct lines. ' 

The Lauriya-Navandgarh pillar as measured by Cun- 
ningham stands 32 feet, 9| inches high between the ground 
and the capital, the total height including the lion being rather 
more than 39| . feet.^ . Now, taking the cubit to be equal to 
18 inches, we obtain, according : to ■ Father Marco’s measure- 
ments, 40 feet 6 inches up to the capital, a considerable differ- 
ence. ^ It is not impossible that, the: pillar should' have sunk a 
few feet' in a century but, how did- Father Maroo'' determine 
the height ? By actual measurements or at sight ? Besides, 
let us bear in mind that the cubit is an , unsatisfactory unit to 
work upon, and that the same measurements are given for 
both pillars observed, 'which" is suspicious. The circumference 
at the base, according to Cunningham, is 9 feet 3 inches ; 
according to Marco della , Tomba, it was 10' feet 6 inches. 
Does the differenoe imply again hhat the pillar has sunk, or 
must we explain it by the indefiniteness of the cubit as a 
measure? "■ 

These difficulties notwithstanding,, we believe the identi- 


1 Cf. A. de Gubernatis, Gli soritti del P. M, della Tomhaf p. 17. 

Cf. A./S. P., XVI, p. ,I04, aud plateL 
3 de Gubernatis is mistaken when he writes that the pillar with the 
capital is, according, to Cimningham,-. 32; feet high [Scritti^ p. xxxvii). 
Of. CuNNii?GHAM, Gorp. Ind^'c., I 
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jScatioja can leave no doubt.^- The relics of a fortress in the 
neighbourhood, to which Marco alludes, are those of a 
very remarkable , deserted fort which stands just half a mile 
to the south-west of Lauriya.” Some points to be discussed 
in connection with the second pillar will prove further the 
correctness of our argument. 

The second pillar mentioned by Father Marco must be 
that of Lauriya-Araraj. It cannot be the lion-pillar recently 
dug up at Rampurva, for in that case both pillars seen by 
Marco would be to the north of Bettiah and in the same 
province of Champaran. It cannot be the lion-pillar of Bakhra, 
which has no inscription. Hence, the only pillar now known 
with which to compare Marco’s description is that of Lauriya- 
Araraj. This contains six of Anoka’s edicts, like the pillar at 
Lauriya-Navandgarh, and its inscription, as noted by Marco, 
is less lengthy than at Navandgarh. At Lauriya-Araraj the 
south face contains 23 lines (edicts i— -iv), the north face 18 lines 
(edicts v«vi); at Navandgarh, the inscription contains on one 
side 27 lines (edicts i — iv), on the other 21 (edicts v-vi).^ The 
Rampurva northern pillar contains an inscription in two 
columns, one facing the south, the other the north. The 
northern portion consists of 20 lines (edicts i — iv), the southern 
of i4| lines (edicts v- vi)."^ The inscriptions in all three places 
correspond almost letter for letter. 

The Araraj pillar is a single block of polished sand-stone 
36| feet in height above the ground, with a base diameter of 
41*8 inches (circumference 10' 11") and a top diameter of 
37*6 inches.^ Compare this with Marco’s measurements : 40| 
feet up to the capital, and circumference (at base ?) 10 feet 
6 inches. The pillar, when seen by Cunningham during his 
tour of 1861-62, had no capital, ‘‘ although there can be little, 
if any, doubt that it must once have been crowned with a 
statue of some animal. The people, however, know nothing of 
it, and not a fragment of any kind now exists to suggest what 
it may have been.” ^ We learn then from Father Marco della 
Tomba that it bore a lion as at Bakhra and Lauriya-Narvand- 
garh and like the northern column of Rampurva. The lion 
must have disappeared since 1769. We surmise that the 
capital and the lion may now lie embedded several feet under 
ground, as was the case at Rampurva. Whether it fell from 
the shaft accidentally or was torn off violently, should be 
determined by the nature of the fracture at the top. 


I de Gubematie understood that the two pillars described by Marco 
stood both at Lauriya-Navandgarh. (Of. QU scritti, p. xxxvii) 
ft CL A. S. i?., I, p. 68. 

S CL CoKNiHOHAM, OorpuB Imcript. Indie, ^ voL I, pp. 40 — 41, and 
plates xxiii — xxvi 

^ Cf. ArchcBol, Surv. of India^ Annual Beport of 1907^08^ p. 185. 

B at A. 8, B , , I, p. 67. 6 Cf.' lUd, 
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There may be some point in a legend current in the 
country. During his tour in North and South Behar (1880-81), 
Mr. Garrick learnt from the people in the village near the 
Bakhra pillar the strange story that the lion of Bakhra 
originally held in his mouth the stone effigy of a calf , and that 
a certain Parang Saheb (European) fired a shot at it, upon 
which the calf tumbled to the ground and vanished. As the 
lion’s mouth at Bakhra is not in any way injured, and, on the 
contrary, exhibits the protruding tongue as w’eli as the teeth 
perfectly, Mr. Garrick could not conceive what grounds there 
was for such a tradition. He thought it '‘one of the many 
idle tales so apt to mislead the enquirer by the apparent 
sincerity with which they are persisted in.”^ 

The story would seem to be a reminiscence of the bull- 
pillar dug up recently at Rampurva at a distance of 900 feet 
from a lion-pillar. Considering that no other pillar surmounted 
by a bull is known in that part of the country, the proximity 
of the lion to the bull may have given rise to the legend noted 
by Garrick, It would be interesting to know whether a similar 
story survives further north than Bakhra, in particular near 
Rampurva. In that case, the overthrow of the Rampurva 
pillars would have occurred in much more recent times than 
has been concluded.^ The persistence, too, of the tradition 
about acts of vandalism committed by Europeans or Muham- 
madans, and the fact that the pillar of Navandgarh bears 
evident traces of violence, would lead us to conclude that the 
pillar at Lauriya-Araraj was tampered with in almost modern 
times. The great depth to which the Rampurva pillars had 
sunk makes it, of course, more difficult to conclude the same 
in their case. 


i Cf. Ibid., XVI, pp. 92, 93. 

Cf. ArehceoL Surv. of India, Annual Report of 1907-08, p. 188. 



12 « Surgeon Boughton and the Grant of Privileges 
to the English Traders. 

By Maulavi ‘Abdu’l Wali. 


In the Indian Antiquary for September, 1911 (VoL XL, 
pp. 247-57), Mr. W. Foster has discussed, in detail, the 
story so often repeated by certain English writers, that 
the English were permitted to trade in Bengal duty-free on 
account of Surgeon Gabriel Boughton having cured the Mughul 
Princess Jahanara. He has quoted from Orme^s History of 
the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan ’ ’ 
(VoL II, p. 8, published in 1778) and Stewart's History of 
Bengal,” p, 251, published in 1813. Although Stewart’s ac- 
count is more detailed than that of Orme, it is probable 
that both used the same authority. The other writers have 
followed one or other of these two historians. The following, 
in brief, is the substance of this picturesque story : — 

In 1046 H. or 1636 a.d. a daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jahan having been dreadfully burnt by her clothes catching 
fire, an express was sent to Surat through the recommenda- 
tion of Asad Khan, the Wazir, for an European Surgeon. 
The Council at Surat sent Mr. Gabriel Boughton, Surgeon of 
the ship Hopewell^ to the Imperial Camp, at that time in the 
Bekkan, who cured the Princess of the efiects of her accident. 
Having been directed to name his reward, the English Surgeon 
did not seek for any private emolument, but solicited that 
his nation might have liberty to trade free of all duties, and 
build factories in Bengal. His request was complied with. 
In the following year Boughton had the good fortune to ac- 
celerate the recovery of one of the ladies of the house of 
Prince Shuja% the of Bengal, who was ill with a 

complaint in her side. |P ms by the influence of the Prince 
that Boughton was eriab \ >tp carry into efleot the orders of 
the Emperor, which might other^se have been made nugatory. 
In 1050 H. or x640 a.d. the same ship brought out one Mr. 
Bridgemairmnd'others, who were enabled to build factories 
through Mr . Bough ton’s influence with Prince ShujaL 

Mr. Foster has examined the Orme MSS. in the India 
Office Library, where, among the materials used by the His- 
torian, are two copies of a memorandum dated 1685 from 
India Office Records, on one of which Orme has prefixed a 
note that it was “ by an uncertain hand.’ ’ This document, 
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which is still among the India Office Records in what is now 
Factory Records, Fort vSt. George, is again a copy, but noth- 
ing is known of its original. This' quaint but long document 
is quoted in extenso by Mr. Foster. It gives an account of 
Boughton’s doings both in the courts of Shah Jahan and 
Shah Shuja'" in greater detail than given by Orme and Stewart. 
It also contains some other accounts not connected with the 
subject matter of this paper. So far as Boughton legend is 
concerned, Mr. Foster is of opinion that the writer probably 
depended on hearsa37-, and in certain details his information 
was inaccurate. The opening date (1636) cannot be correct, 
as the Hopewell sailed from the Downs on the last day 
of 1641 and reached Fort St. George on the 15th July 164^ 
In the home records of the Company nowhere is the name of 
the Surgeon given. The Hopewell being unable to complete her 
voyage to Europe returned in September 1644 to Surat, but 
no trace can be found of Boughton ’s participation in the 
voyage. The memorandum also gives instances that certain 
officers of the Nawab interpreted the farman differently. 

Mr. Foster then gives another extract from a letter by 
the President and Council at Surat dated January 3rd, 1645, 
to the East India Company which gives, as appears to, Mi% 
Foster, the true story of Boughton’s deputation to Agra. 
There it is stated that one Gabriel Boughton, late chirurgeon 
of the Hopewell, was nominated by the Council to go to Agra 
as Asalat TSMm had long importuned us to supply him with 
{a) chirurgeon. Nothing is here said about the fire-incident; 
on the contrary Asalat Khan (not Asad Khan) had been 
importunate for an English doctor, doubtless to attend his own 
infirmities. Moreover the fire-incident occurred nearly a year 
before Boughton was despatched. Mr. Foster, therefore, coti- 
cludes that the story of Boughton’s curing the Princess 
Jahanara is inaccurate. Other extracts (again based on hear- 
say) have been given, which do not clear the point. Perhaps 
the trade concession granted by Shah Shuja' w^as true. But 
it is not clear whether the concession granted by the Prince 
was to the Company or, as it appears more likely, to Boughton 
himself. At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Foster has drawn 
attention to a report made to the Cour^'^ m September 4th, 1674, 
by a committee specially appointed f 'nvestigate the question 
of trade in Bengal. This report W "^gain based generally on 
hearsay. The following is the substance of the report:-— 

We find that a farman or patent for trade granted to the 
English by the Prince of Bangala was first procured by one 
Mr. Bowden, which give the English only a liberty to trade, 
paying custom according to King’s farman, but was altered 
and mad© to pay no custom according to King’s farman. 

Another suspicious thing appears to be that Surgeon 
Boughton was introduced to §hi§h Sbuja* by a great person 
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that had seen him at the Emperor’s Court, while he was per- 
forming cure upon the Emperor’s daughter. At this great 
person’s advice Boughton undertook the cure of the lady of 
the Prince’s haram. What this great person said to the 
Prince was apparently an untruth which he was made to say 
by Boughton, since he never cured the Princess Jahanara 
as it will appear from the sequence. This untruth was on a par 
with the alteration of the patent noted above. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to turn to the chron- 
icles of the reign of Shah Jahan and the fire-incident as nar- 
rated therein. In his “ Pad^ahnama ” (Vol. II, Bibliotheca 
Indica edition, pp. 363-66, 393-400 and 407fi:) ‘Abdu’l-Hamid 
Lahori gives a detailed account of the incident. The transla- 
tion of the following abstract is given to assist writers to deter- 
mine the accuracy of the Boughton legend. 

On the night of the 27th Muharram 1054 h., in the 17tli 
year of the reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, as Princess 
Jahanara Begam, otherwise called Begam Sahib, the best be- 
loved daughter of the Emperor, was going to her sleeping 
apartment after she had made obeisance to her father, the edge 
of the lower part of Her Highness’s garment came, accidentally, 
in contact with the candle that was burning there. As her 
dress was of the finest stuff and of delicate fibre and was, in 
addition, smeared with fragant oils, especially otto of roses 
called Htr-i-Jahdngm, the fire at once spread up to all her ap- 
parel. Four of Her Highness’s attendants, who were present, 
rendered what help they could in extinguishing the fire. But 
in so doing their own clothes too caught fire ; consequently 
they could do very little. By the time other servants were in- 
formed and water procured, Her Highness’s back, both sides of 
her body and hands were dreadfully burnt and lacerated. Owing 
to this calamity His Majesty the Emperor did not come out on 
the following day. On the next day the Emperor went to the 
private and public halls but did not stay more than a ghari. 

His Majesty, who was very much upset, did not lose 
the equilibrium of his mind, or reliance on God. The treat- 
ment that was resorted to was at once spiritual (ruhM) and 
corporal (jismam). Of the former, His Majesty sought the 
prayers of the faithful and the holy, and of those who had re- 
tired from the world. From the first to the fifth day of this 
dire calamity, again on the 22nd Safar, which was Her Im- 
perial Highness’s birthday, and also till her complete recovery, 
money was distributed to the poor, the needy and the distressed, 
most lavishly. Persons who had been in jail for a long time on 
account of various crimes were set at their liberty, pardoned, 
and given seven lakhs of rupees. 

Over and above these instances of Imperial clemency and 
favour, the Madad-i-M‘ash tenures were restored to their legiti- 
mate owners throughout the Indian Empire. Some time ago 
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Sayad Jalal, the gadr’us-gudur, had reported that Musavi Khan 
had granted to several unworthy persons Madad-i-M‘asli and 
Wazifa (tenures) without His Majesty’s knowledge and on ficth 
tious Sanads. On that it was decided that the produce of one 
season of those lands, whether under the Crown or private 
landlords (with the exception of suyurghals of those holders 
well known to Government), should be stored in a third place, 
till the rights and titles thereof were inquired into. i\.s a con- 
sequence, occupiers of those free-holds had become disturbed 
and distressed. In order to mitigate distress, fresh orders were 
now promulgated to the effect that the hitherto confiscated 
produce should be restored to their present owners, and 
thenceforth stored as before till the completion of the enquiry 
by the head-quarters Sadr and Provincial Governors and Sadrs. 

A detailed description of the corporal (i.e. medical) treat- 
ment which was undertaken for Her Imperial Highness has 
been given. Ail the skilful physicians and surgeons of the 
realm — those that were either at the capital in the service of His 
Majesty, or those that had been there from other parts of the 
Empire — did their best by the treatment of the august patient 
to cure the effects of the accident. The severity of the accident 
may be guaged from the fact that two of her servants died of 
the effects of the burn — one after seven, and the other after 
twenty, days ; but the other two recovered. For a period of 
four months, there was very little hope of Her Highness’s 
recovery , and His Majesty passed the time in sorrow and sus- 
pense, and appeared at the JharOka oi the Audience Halls late 
and for a very short time. 

Hakim Muhammadi Da’ud, physician to the late Shah 
’Abbas of Persia, arrived at court on the 20th day of the cala- 
mity and began to treat the Princess. During the above four 
months various bad symptoms appeared. The Hakim pres- 
cribed some of the most successful remedies for their cure : 
for fever, both continued and intermittent, were prescribed 
soothing drugs of the nature of camphor and acids ; for weak- 
ness of heart, mauHJahm. On a sudden, lassitude and prostra- 
tion of body and flow (?) of blood (hemorrhage) set in, which 
gave rise to great trepidation in the mind of His Majesty. The 
Hakim, however, was of opinion that it was not proper to stop 
the flow of blood at that stage as it might lead to further 
disorders, but that they would be treated by and by. Hakim 
Momina, another physician, was, however, of different 
opinion. His Majesty, on account of the sensation of uneasi- 
ness and fatigue of the patient, permitted him to try his reme- 
dies. He proceeded to treat Her Highness cautiously and at 
last prescribed Zira. Suddenly owing to the stoppage of the 
mMda-usuwahqunia and the appearance of swellings round her 
©yes, and on feet, His Majesty became more than ever anxi- 
ous. The treatment of these further symptoms was again en- 
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trusted to Hakim Muhammad Da’ud, who treated them with 
the aqua of green kasni (endive), majun atarji, m'ajun Qam ha, 
and the disease gradually declined. When the disease was al- 
most cured, Hakim Masihuzzaman was summoned from Laiior. 
He, in consultation with Hakim Muhammad Da’ ud, added 
m'ajun wardi, and the recovery fully set in. It wms to Hakim 
Muhammad Da’ ud that the credit of the successful treatment 
was due. 

Although all other disorders were cured, yet for five 
months more, in spite of applications of various ointments, the 
ulcer caused by the burn was not healed. It was healed at 
last hy an ointment given by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
named ‘Arif, wdiich was used for two months. 

The happy Ja^m or feast held on Her Imperial Highness’s 
recovery was observed in Shawwal. Her Highness bathed 
on her recovery at the end of Ramazan and the Jashn came off 
on the 5th Shawwai (5th December), on wdiich date the Begam 
Sahib came out of her rooms to make her obeisance to her 
father, the Emperor. The Jashn lasted eight days, a vivid 
description of which is given. In the course of those days costty 
presents were given to the above-mentioned physicians, and 
His Majesty’s servant ‘Arif. Titles, rank and other rewards 
were showered on high and low. Musicians and poets, one of 
the latter being Haji Muhammad Jan QudsI of Ma^had, were 
paid handsomely. Again on the 24th I)i’l-Q‘ada of the same 
year, Her Highness the Begam ^ahib herself bore all the ex- 
penses of another Jashn, when all classes were entertained and 
rewarded. 

His Majesty became now desirous of visiting the sepulchre 
of Khwaja MuTn’uddm Ohi^ti at Ajmer as a thanksgiving for 
the recovery of his daughter, and started for that purpose 
from Agra on the 26th Di’l-Q‘ada. The overland journey 
proving too fatiguing for the Princess, and the ulceration 
having consequently re-appeared, the visit to Ajmer was put 
ofi ; and the journey was next resumed on boat towards Lah5r 
by the river Jamna On the 10th Du’l-Hijja Muhammad 
‘All, Faujdar of Sark ar Hisar, brought to His Majesty’s notice 
that there was a poor faqir, named Hamun, who had a very 
efficacious ointment. The man was sent for, and the remedy 
applied to the sores, proved most efficacious. After twenty- 
two days Her Highness’s recovery was complete, while the court 
was in the jurisdiction of Dehli territory. 

The Historian (p. 409) says : AlthGUgh noted Surgeons — 
Musalmans, Firingis (Europeans), and Hindus — who were 
specialists on this branch of the subject, tried their best to pre- 
pare various ointments, but they did not produce the slightest 
effect. But the luck of Hamun and of ‘ Arif, who were quite 
unknown persons, was such that only did their ointment prove 
.efficacious. '■ '■ 
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Conclusion, 

The Emperor Shah J ahan was at Bar ’ u-1- Kh el af at-i- Akbara- 
bad (Agra), as is evident from the Padshahnamah, from the 19tli 
Mnharram 1054 H,, equivalent to 28th March 1644 a.d., to 26th 
BiT-Q^ada or 24th January 1645. The fire-incident occurred 
on the night of the 27th Muharram (night between 27th and 
28tli) or 5th April 1644. The Imperial Princess was cured after 
nine months, and the ceremony of gh usl-i-shifa (bath of re- 
coverj;^) was celebrated in Shawwal or December. 

The real treatment of the Princess was undertaken by 
Hakim Muhammad Da’ud associated on the eve of her recovery 
with Hakim Masihuzzaman. At the end of the four months 
the Princess was almost cured and the grave symptoms re- 
moved ; only the sores of the burn remained for a further 
period of five months. Various ointments were externally ap- 
plied, ineffectually; the only medicine that healed the sores 
was the ointment that was given by a quack, ^Arif, one of His 
Majestyhs retainers. In piT-Hijja or February 1645, when the 
sore reappeared on Her Highness’s way to Ajmer, it was finally 
cured by another quack, a mendicant from Hisar, named 
Hamun. This indisputable testimony of the Court chronicler 
clearly shows that not only did His Majesty seek the prayer of 
the pious but also the medical skill and surgical experience of 
those that were at or near Agra. It is also stated that between 
the 5th and 9th months many persons, including Europeans and 
Hindus, tried their surgical skill for the treatment of the sores, 
but all unsuccessfully. Was Boughton one of them ? Mr. Foster 
(p. 255, 1. A.) writes that it has been pointed out by Yule and 
others that the fire accident occurred early in 1644— nearly a 
year before Boughton was despatched ; while in any case as the 
court was then at Dehli, it would have been impossible to pro- 
cure a European surgeon from Surat in time to be of any real 
service.” I may add, that it is not known when Boughton 
started from Surat for Agra, but he must have left the former 
place some time before the 3rd January 1645 and arrived at 
Agra towards the end of February, about the time the Em- 
peror had left on tour. If such be the case, it precludes Bough- 
ton from taking any part in showing what surgical skill he 
possessed, as the Princess was restored to health on or before 
the end of Eamazan 1054 h,, or November 1644, long before she 
accompaniod the Emperor on his intended journey to Ajmer. 
The (iourt historian chronicles the incidents of almost ©very 
day of any importance, including the rewards bestowed on vari- 
ous individuals in this historic treatment. But nowhere do I 
■ find any mention of Surgeon Boughton, who (it is said) not 
only treated the Princess but, as a reward, was given such 
extraordinary commercial concessions that hardly any one 
could believe. The conclusion that one can arrive at is that 
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Bouglitoix did not cure the Imperial Princess of the effect of 
the fire ; that he did not treat her at all ; that he had not been 
at Agra when the Princess was still afflicted with the sores ; 
and that he got no sanad or patent for curing the Imperial 
Princess. / , ■ . 

HOTES. 

1 . The negative evidence, that although many persons of various 
nationalities treated the Princess, she was cured onty by the native 
physicians and private persons as noted, proves conclusively that no 
English Surgeon was so fortunate as to cure the Princess or to get extrar 
ordinary concessions. 

It appears that the medicines taken internally were all prescribed 
by skilful Hakims ; but only the ointments applied externally for the 
sores were prescribed by surgeons and laymen of all nationalities. 

2. Muhammad Ha^im lOiwafi i^an, j^uthor of the MuntaMia- 
bu’i-Lubaib, in his careless way, supports ‘Abdu’l-Hamid Lahori, in 
all details. He adds (Vol. I, B. I. edition) that till the arrival of 
Hakim Muhammad Dau’d, the Princess^was treated by Hakim Momina. 
Other historians, who all wrote after ‘Abdu’l-Hamid Lahori, have also 
noted the incident. 

3. The last two lines of the Quatrain by poet Qudsi, quoted by 
Mir Ghulam ‘Ali ^zad Bilgrami, in the I^azan-i-‘Amira (p. 377, Newal- 
Kisor edition, Cawnpore, 1871) were as follows: — 

Ta sar-zada as shham* chunin be-adabi 
Parwana ze i^q-i-^am‘ wa*su^ta ast 

Translation. 

Since the candle was guilty of such unmannerliness, 

The moth out of the love of the candle burnt itself. 

4. It is difficult for a layman like myself to explain definitely the 
medicines prescribed by the physicians. 

Zlra — Cummin seed : anise: Zira~i~Bwm — caraway seed. 

Mau^l-lahm — A kind of decoction prepared of meat juice and other 
ingredients. 

M^ajun — This is a medicine prescribed by Yunani physicians, con- 
sisting of various costly ingredients made into a kind of gelati- 
nous substance *or an electuary, which removes debility and 
strengthens the human body. 

Madda-i’8uwal-‘qunia-~~M.&.t\>QT pertaining to the disease of liver or 
hepatic disorders . 
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Mote . — The mimeratlon of the article below is contisitjcd . 
from p* 712 of the Journal and Proceeding’s for 
1911. 

101. Coins of Gangeya Deva, with plate. 

In March 1911, 1 received for examination 8 coins of Mediae- 
val India which had been found in mauza Isurpiir, tahsil 
Rehli, of Saugor district. The inscriptions on the reverses 
when pieced together from the eight specimens read Sri Mad 
GMgeya Deva” as on the coins depicted in Plate VIII of Cun- 
ningham’s Coins of Mediaeval India. The reverses contained 
very rudely struck figures of Lakshmi. But the peculiarity 
of the coins consisted in their fabric. The usual coins of Gan- 
geya Deva are thin and broad. These were thick, and in dia- 
meter only a bare half inch. The weight of the coins was nor- 
mal. 

I showed the coins to Dr. Venis, C.I.E., and Mr. R. Burn, 
C.S. The latter suggests that the coins may be a posthumous 
issue by Gangeya Deva’s son Karma, who was a great con- 
queror. 

Allahabad. Nelson Weight. 

102. Shamsxj-d-din Mahmud Shah of Dehli. 

In Numismatic Supplements XIV and XV, a reference to 
which is invited, I noted on a billon coin of Shamsu-d-din 
Mahmud Shah of Dehli, an ephemeral Sultan who is only known 
by the existence of two coins bearing his name. I remarked 
that the first coin was published by Mr. 0. J. Rodgers in a 
pamphlet which I had not seen, and that he noted upon it in 
his book ^ Coin Collecting in Northern India ’ (Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad) . I also wrote that I had not been able to ascertain 
where that coin was, but surmised that if it was the property of 
Mr. : Rodgers, he probably disposed of ;it to thO' British Museum. 

I am now in a position to bring together all existing refer- 
ences to this Mahmud Shah. ' The' first coin to be discovered is 
in the British Museum ,, but eluded my notice because it is not 
in the Catalogue ■ of the coins of the Dehli Sultans. It is des- 
cribed in an Appendix -to the British Museum Catalogue of 
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Indiaa Coins — ^ Muhammadan States ’ — published in 1885, 
The coin is illustrated, and is similar to my specimen. The 
date 718 a,h. appears in full, and it is remarked that Mahmud 
Shall would appear to have been a pretender of Dehli contem- 
porary with Qutbu-d-din Mubarak Shah, though his name is 
apparently not mentioned by the historians. 

The coin was published by Mr. Rodgers in a paper ' On a 
Coin of Shams-ud-Dunya-wa-ud-Din Mahmud Shah/ which 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1882. 
He remarks on the similarity of type of the coin to issues 
of 'Alau-d-din Muhammad, Shihabu d-din ‘Umr, and of Qutbu- 
d-din Mubarak, It was found, presumably by himself, in a 
heap containing several of Balban, Giiiyasu-d-din Tughlaq, 
Muhammad Tughlaq, 'iklau-d-din Muhammad, and one of 
Nasiru-d-din lOiusru. As this Mahmud Shah is not mentioned 
ill history, the author then goes on to speculate as to the pro- 
bable circumstances attending the issue of this coin. 

Qatibu-d-din Mubarak Shah reigned from 716 to 720 a.h. 
In the second year of his reign the Sulfean got an army together 
and led it in person to the relief of Deogir in the Dakhan, 
which was being besieged by one Harpal Deo. He left 
(|liulam Bacha Shahin in Dehli as his deputy, and gave him 
the title of Wafa Beg. Mubarak Shah was successful in the 
expedition, which must have occupied several months. On 
the way back Asadu-d-din, cousin of his father 'Alau-d-din 
Muhammad, conspired against him, but was betrayed, and 
was executed together with his accomplices. The Sultan’s 
arrival in Dehli was signalized by a large number of executions, 
including that of his viceroy Wafa Beg. 

Thus there is evidence of a considerable conspiracy at the 
capital, and the assumption of royal honours by its figurehead 
during the absence of the sovereign. 

The second coin of Mahmud Shah was found by me in Dehli 
twenty-eight years after the discovery of the first. ' It also was 
picked out of a heap of two or three hundred similar issues of 
the Sulfc^ns from Balban to Mu^iammad, Tughlaq, which was 
particularly rich in the rare coins of JQiusru Shah I may 
remark here that a third specimen has Just been discovered at 
Delill, and is in the Cabinet of Mr. Nelson Wright. 

Lahoee: - R. B. Whitshbab. 

January 9 1912. 

103. A Coin of 'A%1mu-sh-Shak. 

Coin No. 903 in the British Museum Catalogue of the 
coins of the Mughal Emperors, is' a silver piece of the usual 
rupee size exhibiting the following inscriptions : — • 
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' Obverse. \ Reverse. 
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It purports to be a coin of "Azim struck in a.h. 1124, 
the first year of the reign, at Jahangirnagar. The Persian 
couplet is redolent of victory ; the third line is missing, but the 
couplet probably runs something like this 

y 53 sCm 


The coin has been included without any comment among 
the issues of Farrukhsiyar, and is apparently still unique. The 
question arises whether it was struck by prince ‘Azim, or onhis 
behalf, under circumstances which would justify his inclusion 
in the list of those pretenders and claimants of the Mu gh al 
line vrho assumed royal honours by striking coin. 

Mr. W. Irvine’s paper, ‘The Later Mughals/ contains 
an excellent epitome of their history. It appears that the 
Emperor Bahadur Shah was in camp outside Lahore when 
he died on the 20th Muharram, 1124 a.h. (27th February, 
1712), The Emperor had scarcely breathed his last when 
his four sons were ranged against each other in a contest 
for empire. In 1109 a.h., during the last years of the reign 
of his grandfather Aurangzeb, ‘Azimu-sh-shan, the second son, 
was appointed governor of Bengal, to which was added Bahar 
in the year 1114 a.h. The then capital of Bengal was 
Dhakka (Dacca), re-named Jahangirnagar in honour of the 
Emperor Jahangir. ‘Azimu-sh-shan did not see his father 
again until they met at Agra in 1119 a.h, (1707), just before 
the battle at Jajau and the defeat of A‘zam Shah. During the 
years of his absence^ Jahandar Shah, the eldest son, from his 
inattention to public affairs, lost favour with his father, and 
spent most of his time in his separate government of Multan. 
In the earlier years of Bahadur Shah’s stay in the Kabul 
province, his third son , Raf i‘u-sh-shan, was his principal 
adviser and favourite son. In time he was supplanted by the 
'fourth son Jahan Shah, who retained his influence at his 
father’s accession and for some time afterwards. But by the 
end of Bahadur Shah’s short reign, the preponderating influence 
rested with ‘Azlmu-sh-shan, ,and this, together with the great 
wealth he had accumulated in Bengal and afterwards, pointed 
him out to all men as the probable victor in the coming struggle. 
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I will not follow the details of this contest between the 
four brothers, which was fought out on the banks of the Ravi 
near Lahore. They are fully given in the paper from which I 
am quoting— see the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1896. Prince 'Az!mu-sh-shan, on the death of his father, 
seized the imperial camp, and was in an incomparably stronger 
position than his brothers. However, owing to his own 
ineptitude and futility, he lost everything, was defeated, and 
ill flight from the field of battle, was engulfed, together with his 
elephant, in a quicksand. The defeat and death of Jahan. 
Shah, and of Rafi‘u-sh-shan, followed in quick succession. All 
these events happened within five weeks after the death of 
Bahadur Shah, and the biers of his three sons were despatched 
with that of their father to Dehli for interment. All his rivals 
having been removed, Jahandar Shah proceeded at once to 
carry out his formal enthronement and proclamation as sov- 
ereign of HindUvStan. 

Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, the second son of 'Azimii-sh- 
shan, was now J,n his thirty-first year, and had accompanied his 
father first to Agra, and thence to Bengal. In the last year of 
Ms reign, Aurangzeb recalled his grandson, ‘Azimu-sh-shan, 
from Bengal, giving Mm orders to leave his eldest son, Muham- 
mad Karim, in charge of Bahar, and his second son, Farrukh- 
siyar, in Bengal The young prince passed some years at 
Dhakka (Jahanglrnagar), the capital of the Bengal province; 
but in the reign of Bahadur Shah (1707 — 12), he moved to 
Murshidabad, and subsequently to Raj Mahal (Akbarnagar). 
^A7Jmu-sll-shan, anticipating a struggle for the throne, called 
on Farrukhsiyar to return to Court, and the latter was on the 
march and not far from Patna (‘Azimabad), when on the 7th 
Safar 1124 a.h. (i6th March, 17i2*), he heard of Bahadur 
Shih’s death, and on the 13th (21st March), without waiting 
for further information, he proclaimed his father’s accession, 
and caused coin to be stamped, and the public prayer or 
Khutf^a to be read in his name. He decided to march no further, 
but on the 29th Safar (6th April, 1712) he heard of his father’s 
defeat and death. For a little time the prince contemplated 
suicide, but was in the end incited to try the issue of a contest 
in the field. Thereupon, while still at Patna, he proclaimed 
his accession to the empire, issuing coin, and causing the 
Khutba to be read in his own name. He possessed little follow- 
ing at the time, but the adventure eventually had a favourable 
issue^ Jahlindar Shah was defeated at Agra on the 13th 2^-1* 
HaJJ, 1124 A.H. (10th January, 1713), and slain shortly after- 
wards. Jahandar Shah had shown himself absolutely, unfitted 
to rule, and Mr, Irvine remarks, that the cause of his fall is 
likened by Wi.rid truly enough -to the case of the exiled 
monarch ^ who attributed his ruin to morning slumbering and 
midnight carousing. 
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Wiom this account we should expect the coin issued to 
proclaim 'Azimu-sh-shan’s accession, to have been struck at 
^4zimabad Patna, and the fact of its issue from ^Azim’s name 
place would have been a happy augury. This coin has yet to 
be found, but we have that struck at Jahangirnagar, and it is 
quite natural to suppose that Farrukhsiyar ordered an issue in 
^Aziin’s name from his old capital. It would be too late 
entirely to prevent the issue when the news of 'Azim’s death 
arrived. 

■R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. 

Lahore: 


January y 1912. 


104. IsiAmbandar ‘urf Rajapur. 

It is now ten years since I obtained an Aurangzeb rupee 
of the Islambandar mint. This rupee bears the ordinary 
legends, having on the Obverse the j-aLc formula, and on 

the Reverse the words r* ... with 

in the two lowest lines. The Hijri year is wanting, but 
the regnal year 4x determines the date of issue as falling 
between 1108 and 1118 A.H. ( 1696 — 1706 A.D.). 

The location of Islambandar remained for long a puzzling 
problem, but we have, I think, at last arrived at its solution. 
In a recent letter from my kind friend Mr. Henry Cousens, 
M.R.A.S.,' he writes : — 

“ I have an old native map of Bijapur City, Just 
“covered with marginal notes in Persian, which I have 
“ had translated. On it are scores of names of muhallas 
“ and villages of Aurangzeb’s time with their revenues. 
“One of the entries is Isltobandar alias Rajapur 

I had better give you the trans- 

“ lation of this part of the note, which is a long one. It 
“ runs thus : — 

. . . The port Khal Bati [Bhatkal IJ seven thousand, the 
* port Ciiapul [Chaul ?] fifteen thousand, theportSank 
> ten thousand; the port Guwa [Goa] thirty-seven 
' thousand and five hundred, which after a short time 
^ again into the possession of Christians, 

' Islambandar alias Rajapur twenty gold dinars, port 
ten thousand, port Kharapaltan five thousand, 
' port Harchari five thousand, port Satuli three 
' thousand and five hundred, the port Muhammadabad 
' alias Shadhut five thousand, and the port Khabra 
' five thousand.’ ’ ’■ ' 
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The Rajapur of this note is to-day the capital of the 
ta^aUuqa of the same name in the Ratnagiri Collectorate. It 
stands at the head of a tidal creek, 30 miles south-east of 
Ratnagiri town and about 15 miles from the sea. Mandelslo 
hears testimony to the importance of this place in his time 
(1639). Speaking of Ceitapour (Jaitapur), the haven at the^ 
mouth of the creek, he declares : it is no doubt the best in all 
the coast, for, casting anchor behind the island which 
shelters it, you need not fear being exposed to any wind/’ 
and then adds : Three Leagues thence lyes the City of^ 
Rasapoiir, which is one of the chief est Maratime Cities of 
^ ^ the Kingdom , of Cuncam . ” * 

Some ninety years later ^ ’ Captain ’ ’ Alexander Hamilton 
could write 

‘I There is an excellent Harbour for shipping 8 Leagues 
to the southward of Dabul [Dabhol], called Sangiiseer 
^ [Saiigameshvara] ; but the country about being inhabited 
Raparees, it is nob frequented: Nor is Rajapore, about 
7 Lc^agues to the southward of Sanguseer, tlio’ it has the 
convenienoy of one of the best Harbours in the World.’’ 

Here in 1637 Courten’s Association settled an English 
Agency, and here too in 1670 Joseph Deslandes*"* founded a 
Factory in the interests of the French Company. 

Vessels used to sail direct from Rajapiir to Rersia and 
Arabia, and for this reason doubtless that port received the 
name of Islambandar ; just as Surat had come to be called 
Bandar Mubarak, ' the blessed port.’ Orme tells of Aurangzeb’s 
rebellious son, the Sultjan Akbar, that he hired at Rajapur a 
ship commanded by an Englishman named Bendal, and, as 
soon as the monsoon was changed in October, embarked on her 
for Muscat, arriving there safely the following month.^ 

According to the New Edition (1908) of the Imperial 
Gazetteer ot India, Rajapur '^‘■is .also peculiar as, the only 
Ratnagiri port to.whicli Arab boa.ts still trade direct, though' 
vessels of any size cannot approach within three miles of the 
old stone quay/’,. This statement is significant for its bear- 
ing on Rajapiir ’s quondam name -of Islambandar. ' 

It is interesting to note that at the period when the 
Islambandar mint was striking rupees 'in the name of Auranzeb. 
(Cir, A.H. 1112), that ?nonarch was campaigning in the 
neighbourhood of Rajapur. In his Muntakhab al lubab Khafi. 

gives a detailed account of the expedition in A.H. 1112 

J Voyages and Travels of J. Albert Mardelslo, rendered into English 
by John 'Davies of Kidwelly (1662), p. 92. 

A New Account of the East Indies, by Captain Alexander 
Hamilton (1727), 'Vol. I, p. 241. 

Storia do Mogor, by Niecolao Manucci, translated by Wm. Irvine, 

VoL IV, p. 416. 

Historical l^ragrnents by Robert Orme (1808), p. loO. 
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against the fortress of Parnala, distant twelve miles from 
Kolhapur and some twenty from Rajapur. The aged Emperor 
had now indeed fallen on evil days. Marching and conn ter- 
marching his divisions, he took fort after fort, only to lose 
them again. He successively reduced Satara, Paril, Parnala, 
Kheliia (Vi.^nllgarh), Kandana (Singarh), Purandhar, Rajgarh 
and Torna, ail in the district dominated l3y the Western Ghats, 
and, tboiigli in the histories no express mention is made of tlie 
submission of Rajapur, we safely assume that this town 
too acknowledged, for a time at least, the sway of Auraiigzeb. 

On the Konkau coast, just over against the island {jcmra) 
of Janjira, there is another Rajapur. Can this be Isiain- 
bandar ? We believe not, and for the following reasons : — 

1. This place is generally brought under the double 
appellation of Danda Rajapur, or rather Danda Rajpuri, 
Danda and Rajpuri being close together. 

2. At the time that Aurangzeb was warring against the 
Marathas in the Bakhin, the Habshi ruler of Janjira and 
Danda Rajpiiri was also contending against the same foes. 
Thus, the Mughal Emperor and the Abyssinian Nawab having 
a common enemy, would in all probability stand on terms of 
friendship each with the other. That about the beginning of 
the eigbteentii century tliey entered into a conflict in which 
Aurangzeb proved the victor, witli the consequence that his 
coins issued from a mint in the harbour of the Janjira State, 
all this is, so far as I can learn, unsupported by any evidence 
from history. 

3. As a port Danda Rajpuri does not seem to have been 
held in any special account by the Hajis or other Musalman 
voyagers across the Arabian Sea: and it thus becomes impos- 
sible to justify the application to that port of an epithet 
conveying such high distinction as Islambandar. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 

Ahmadabad : 

1912. 

105 A Rupee struck by George Thomas. 

Wt. 169 grs. Size ’85. 

Mint : Haiisi Sahibabad. A. H. 1214 : 42. 

Obv. ■ A— ♦sxa; ^1 ; 

" ^ ' ■ ' 

I 


Pi, 
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Ornamented Umbrella above u-j on obverse and sun-face in 
both ’s of reverse. T (almost obliterated) above the U. 

The passage in the Memoirs of George Thomas, which 
states that he established a mint and coined his own rupees, 
which he made current in his army and country, is well known 
but no satisfactory attribution of any coin to him has as yet 
been given. The above coin, which is now in the British 
Museum, is the piece illustrated in Compton’s Military Adven- 
turers of Hindustan^ p. 143, but the description there is, as 
Mr. Burn has pointed out, erroneous (J.A.S.B. 1904, p. 82). 
The coin must nevertheless have been struck by Thomas. The 
obverse inscription really is a small portion of one of Shah 
h5lam’s and not as Cunningham (quoted by Compton) thought 
a legend referring to Thomas. The date 1214-42 limits the 
date of issue of this coin to 5th June to 5th October 1799, 
which is soon after Thomas had firmly established himself in 
Hansi. The epithet Sahibabad was probably chosen by 
Thomas in allusion to his favourite title of ‘‘ Sahib Bahadur.” 
Keene in liis Hindustan under Free Lances, p. 88, says that he 
has seen a rupee of Thomas’s bearing the title of the Emperor 
Shah ‘Alam in Persian, with a capital T in English character. 
The T on this specimen is almost obliterated, but possibly this 
note may produce a Imtter preserved specimen. The only 
other coins with Shah ‘Alam’s legends on which the sun-face 
occur are of the Indore mint. 

J. Allan, 

British Museum, 

Note, — I figure my own specimen of this rare coin as it 
tlirows some doubt on the reading T over ^ on the reverse and 
fills up gaps in the obverse legend, which is probably the same 
as that on No; 2325 in vol. Ill of the I. M. Catalogue. My 
coin was obtained in the bazar at Dehll in 1903. 

. , H. N.nLS0N Wright. , : 

106. A ChahaE; TInkI of Akbar. 

Mu gh al Emperors. 

Size 

Beverse, 


aKoar. 

.E. Weight 241 grs. 

Jfmt' Ahmadabad 
Date 46 IlahL 

Obverse, 
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This coin is one of the earliest of AhmadabM tankis. 
The inscription on the obverse is very clearly Ghahar Tankl 
(though the of )i ^ does not actually find a place on the coin) 
and corresponds to the usual chau Tankl As far as is known, 
no similar specimen of this or any other mint has yet come 
to light. 

According to Dr. Taylor’s most informing article in 
Num. Sup. IV., J.A.8.B., the earliest Ahmadabad taoki is of 
Hah! 46 Azar {9th month). The latest Ahmadabad tanka is of 
liaM 46 Ardibihisht (2nd month). There are therefore no 
copper coins of AhmadabM known of the months KhurdM 
(3rd) Tir {4th) Amardad (5th) Shahrewar (6th) Mihr (7th) or 
Aban (8th) of this year. 

It is extremely probable that this coin fills in the gap 
between the two types of tanka and tank! and the word chahar 
was replaced by chau later for the sake of uniformity. It is 
unfortmiate that the month name is very much rubbed. The 
last two letters I take to be If they are, the month 

xlban is indicated. 

I may here remark that I have in my cabinet an Ahmad a- 
bad tanka of Ilahi 46 with a month name which may be Tir 
Shahrewar or Mihr. It is not worth publication, but it shows 
that the issue of the chahar tankl was limited to a period of 
at most four months and perhaps only to one month. 

The coin I publish, as representing a short transitional 
stage, is necessarily very rare. 

Ahmababad: A. Master. 

1912. 

107. Two Rare Coins of Mahmud I of Gujarat. 

I. M. Weight IIZ gvs. Size 

Mint [Ahmadabad.] 

Date 874 A.H. in Arabic words. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 

In s quare area . In margins : 

I — 1 

j 

L — 1 



left 

Uo-Jf 


bottom 



rights AjUiUi 


Translation^ 



Oferse in square a 

Mahmud Shah the Sultan. 


In margin. The year eight hundred and seventy-four. 

— of the world and of the faith, the 

father of victory. 
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The coin is of silver with a slight alloy of copper. 

I have not called the metal billon in view of the definition of the 
word in Jevoiis’ ‘ ‘ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” Edition of 
1875, H. 8. King and Co., London, pp. 125, 126. Jevons calls billon a 
very low alloy of silver and copper ’ ’ and states that in France coins 
were current at one time containing only one part of silver to five of 
alloy and that in Norway billon coins are in circulation consisting of 
one part of silver and three of copper. 

German billon, says Jevons, consists of silver alloyed with three, 
four or more times its weight in topper. 

It is of a t3J3e and weight hitherto unknown in the coins 
of Mahmud I. It appears that it was Mahmud I and not 
Muzaffar II who initiated what Mr. Wright on his Introduction 
to the Sultans of Gujarat, I.M.C., calls the 64 rati standard 
(? 115-2 grains). The coin is slightly worn in one or two 
places and its full weight would have been about 16 of Dr. 
Taylor’s units rather than 15, as he suggests for the weight of 
tile coins of IMuzaftar 11, wliich apparently correspond. 

It is especially interesting to note that the period 870- 
879 A.H. is the sole decade during the occupation of Gujarat 
by Ahmad ShalTs dynast 3% in which the date on coins was 
expressed in (Arabic) words and not in figures. 

II. Billon. IFa^^M72grs. Size 

Mini [Ahmad abad.] 

Dale 878 A.H. in Arabic words. ' 

Obverse in circular area. . : 


in margin 

B-everse. 


The type is distinctly.. that of Taylor, Guj. 'SulI. No. 43. 
Dr. Taylor has not published this weight of billon coin in his 
article on the coins of the Gujarat Sulfcanat referred to in brief 
above, thoiigb he has specimens of the type now in his. 
cabinet. 

There is a copper coin in my possession of the same type 
dated 879 A.H. The representation of the date in words is 
possibly in imitation of Muhammad Tughlaq, cf. I.M.C., 
|). 94-, and as I have said on the previous note, seems to have 
l)een in force for the decade 870-879 A.H. only. 

It may be remarked that coins of this decade are not 
often met with. When Dr. Taylor wrote his article, there were 
five years of the decade still unrepresented by any metal. 

' A. Master, 

1912. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6tii March, 19i2, at 9-15 p.m. 

D. Hooper, Esq, E.C.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

, Mania vi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, 
Dr. U. N. Brail machari, Babu Monmohan Ciiakravarti; Babu 
Nilmaiii Chakra varti, Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidya- 
bliusana, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J.,' Mr. W. A. Lee, Dr. Iiidu 
Madhab Miiiiick, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Mr. C. W. McMinn, 
Rev. x4. C. Ridsdale, Capt. R. B. Sejunour Sewell, 

Maulvi Aga Aluhammad Eazim Shirazi, Mr. G. H. Tipper, 
Rev, A. W. Young. 

Visitors Bahu Surya Harain Sen, Dr, C. H. B. Thompson. 

The minutes of the January meeting and the Annual 
meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eiglifcy-f our presentations were announced., 

■ ' The General Secretary reported that Sir E. JST. Baker, 
K.O.S.I., Sir R. P. Ashton, Kt., Capt. C. M. Gibbon, Capt. I. M. 
Conway-Poole, I.A., Mr. A. H. Lewes, Mr. J. C. R. Johnston 
and Mr. J.' H. Marshall had expressed a wish to ■withdraw 
from the Society., : ■ , 

The General Secretary also reported the deaths of Major B. C. 
Oldham, I.M.S. , Babu. Girish Chandra Ghose, Mr, E. L. Preston:, 
Maharaja Sri Ram Chandra Deb, Ordinary members, and Lord 
Lister, an Honorary Fellow. , ' 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who have been appointed to serve on the various 
Gommittees, during, 1912.:— . . 

: Fimnce Committee:— Annandale, Hon, Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. ^W.' K. 
Dods,MahamahopadhyayaHaraprasad:Sh-astri,:C.I.E- 

^ \ Hob. Jsutice Sir 

Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., Mr.' I.' H. Burkill, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, ■ C.I.E.,, Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
Dr. E. P. Harrison, Mr. H. H. Hayden,. CXB.,, Lieut .-Colonei 
, F. P, Maynard, Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S.,, Dr. E. D. Ross, Dr. 
Gv TMbaut. . , 
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Philological Committee .'--Hon. Mr. Abdulla al-Mamun 
Sulirawardy, Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukliopadliyaya. Kt.^ 
Mr. E. A. Gait, C.LE., Dr. Girindra Nath Mukliopadliyaya, 
Maliamahopadliya,ya Haraprasad Shastri, C.fE., Babu Moii- 
molian Chakra varti, Babu Muralidliar Banerjee, Babu, Nogeii- 
dra Nath Vasu, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., Babu 
Bakhal Das Banerji, Dr. E. D. Ross, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
biiusaiia, Dr. G. Thibaut, Mr. E. Venis, Babu Nilniani Chakra- 
varti, Mail la vi Abdul Wall. 

The Greneral Secretary read the following letter from the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest, forwarding a 
bronze bust of Alexander Csoma de Koros as a presentation 
tO' the Society. 


■ Magyar Tudomanyos AkadiImia. 

' ■ 507 

191L 

The Hon. Seoretaey, . 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

■ Calcutta. 

Dear Sib, 

The warm appreciation which your Society has 
shown towards the memory of our great countryman Alexander 
Csoma de Koros has earned the gratitude of the whole Hunga- 
rian nation, and in particular of the Magyar Tudom4iiyos 
AkacMmia, which desires to express its gratitude by the presen- 
tatioii of a Tasting token. To this end, on May 1 0th, 1910, 
we , offered you a bronze. bust of Alexander Csoma which in 
your letter' of July 7th, 1910, you were kind enough, to accept.. 
For reasons beyond our control ' the fulfilment of our promise 
has been delayed- You will kindly accept our apologies for the 
delay ; and wo trust that the bust,. 'which, is ready at last and 
is being despatched to-day to your ' address, may serve as a 
token of goodwill and a perpetual reminder of the esteem and 
gratitude which our Academy will always feel towards your 
Society. 

With renewed expressions, of our heartfelt gratitude, 
believe me to be, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(SdJ A. Bebzeviczy, 

President of the Magyar Todomdnyos Ahademia. 
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Mauiavi Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi on behalf of the 
Hon. Dr. Suhrawardy read the following obituary notice of 
the late Mr. R. F. Azoo : — 

When on the 6th September, 1911, I read in this very hall 
the obituary notice of Harinath De, little did I know that 
within two short months t should have once more to lament 
the loss of another great scholar, of a valued colleague, -and a 
personal friend. Death seems to pursue with cruel persistence 
that galax}? of brilliant .scholars from whose labours the world 
expected so much light. Indeed, a -strange fatality seems to 
have overtaken, of late, some of the most distinguished .scho- 
lars associated with the University of Calcutta. ' Pischel, J31och, 
Harinath De, and now, Azoo — Readers and Lecturers to the 
University — have all departed before the fulfilment of the work 
undertaken for its benefit. 

Rizqullah Fathiiilah Azzun, better known as R. F. Azoo, 
was born in Baghdad of Roman Catholic parents of Chaldean 
extraction on October 20, 1868. He earh^ displajmd a remark- 
able taste for Arabic literature, and always occupied the first 
place in the examinations of the local madrasah, in which he 
had been placed to stud^^ Arabic literature and philology under 
the famous Arabic scholar Haidari Zade ‘Abdullah Effendl, and 
other renowned masters. He came out to India in 1888, and 
was appointed at the early age of nineteen x4.rabic Instructor to 
the Board of Examiners, Fort William. An enthusiastic stu- 
dent, a conscientious teacher, he at once became a pillar of 
strength to the Board, which has done more than any other in- 
stitution in India to bring the East nearer the West, by interpret- 
ing Eastern thought and Eastern ideas to the civil and military 
officers charged witli the difficult task of administering an 
Oriental country, and dealing with Oriental peoples. 

Besides Arabic , of which he was master, Azoo knew Syriac, 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Turkish, Persian, Urdu, Latin, modern 
Greek, German, French and English. 

From the moment of his arrival in India till the time of 
Ms death he continued to hold the post of Arabic Instructor to 
the Board of Examiners, and led the uneventful life of a true 
scholar. In June 1911, the Calcutta University honoured itself 
by appointing Azoo as the Arabic lecturer to the University. 
For years Azoo had been examiner to the Universities of Cal- 
cutta and the Punjab. 

Of a retiring disposition, modest and unobtrusive to a 
degree, Azoo never cared to advertise his scholarship. But he 
generously placed the vast store of his learning unstintedly at 
the disposal of all who sought his aid. There is hardly any 
Arabic scholar in India "who is not under some obligation to 
him. Intricate points of grammar, philology, etc., were re- 
ferred to him for solution even by Arabists abroad. To Azoo’ s 
profound and accurate scholarship I am indebted for the 
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elucidation of many a dark and difficult passage which impeded 
the progress of my researches into the domain of Muslim Law, 
Theology and Literature, when others failed to throw light on 
them. Only a few months ago, Azoo and myself planned the 
publication for our Society, of the Kliuldsat-al-Fatdwd , a valu- 
able collection of legal decisions, older, by at least half a 
century, than the celebrated Hidayah itself. Azoo’s intention 
was to make it a model of accurate editing for others to copy. 
Almost the last of his literary efforts was the chronogram mati- 
cal quatrain giving the date of the Coronation of H.I.M. George ¥. 
It combines the beauties of the famous lines of Al-Muta- 
nabbi in praise of Sayf-ad-Dowlah, and those of Nasif-al-YaziJi 
on the occasion of the coronation of Sultan Abdul Aziz, and is 
considered one of the finest products by competent authorities 
ill the wdiole range of Arabic literature. But alas ! let us not 
blind ourselves to the fact that, in spite of occasional showers of 
the titles of Stars and Suns of Learning, there is no apprecia- 
tion of genuine Arabic scholarship in India, Azoo was throwing 
pearls before swine. 

Although a devout Christian, he was a patriotic Ottoman. 
It was his ambition to enter the Turkish Parliament on his 
retirement from service and to make known to the world the 
literary treasures that lie buried in the libraries scattered over 
the Ottoman Empire. But, 

The best laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley.’' 

On the 16th October, 1911, he went to Darjeeling on leave 
to complete the Arabic Grammar undertaken by him and 
Harinath De for the Calcutta University. On 30th October, 
1911 , he returned to Calcutta only to die. 

The following is the list of his published and projected 
works : — 

PhUiott (Lieut.-Col. D. C,), and Azoo (R. F.), — Some Arab Folk 
Tales from Hazramut, Journ., N.S., II, 9, 1906, 399. 
Phillott (Lieut.-Col. D. C.), and Azoo (R. F.), — Chapters on Hunt- 
ing Dogs and Cheetas, being an extract from the ‘‘ Kitab- 
iiT-Bazyarah,” a treatise on Falconry, by I bn Kushajim, 
M Arab writer of the Ten th'^ century, Journ,, N.S.vIII> U 
1907 , 47 . 

PhiJott (Lieiit.-Coj. D. €.), and Azoo (R. F.), — Some Birds and 
other animals that have been metamorphosed (being an 
extract from the KitabuT-Jamharah fi’iimiT-Bazyarah, an 
Arabic manuscript, No. 865, in .the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal), Journ., N.S., III, 2, 1907, 139. . 
Phillott (Lieut.-Col. D. C.), and Azoo (R. F.), — The Bird’s com- 
plaint before Solomon : being an extract with a translation 
from the KitabuT-Jamharah fillmiT-Bazyarah,” Journ., 
N.S., III, 3, 1907, 173. ' 
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Philiott (Lieut.-Col. B. C.); and Azoo( R. F.), — Things which the 
Owners of Hawks should Avoid, being an extract from the 
Kitabu’l-Jamharahfi’ilmi’i-Bazyarah,” Journ.jN.S., Ill, 
.1907, 401. 

Philiott (Lieut.-CoL D. C.), and Azoo (R. F.), — Seven stories 
from the Nafliata’I-Yaman,’* edited and translated. 
Journ., N.S., III, v, 1907, 527. 

Philiott (Lieut.-Col. D. C.), and Azoo (R. F.), — On hunting Dogs, 
being an extract from the ** KitabiiT-Jamharah/ ’ Journ., 
N.S., HI, 9, 1907, 599. 

Stapleton (H. E.), and Azoo (R. F.), — An Alchemical Compila- 
tion of the Thirteenth Century, A.D. Mem. , III, 2, 1907 , 57. 

Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi and R. F. Azoo, — Gulriz, 
Chronogrammatic al Quatrain of the Coronation of H. I. M. 
George V. 

Khulasat-al-Fatawa. 

Ahsanu4-Taqavim fi marifati-l-aqalim known as Al-Maqaddasi, 
by Ranking and Azoo. 

Ar*Rauzutu-z-Zakiyah, the Higher Standard Arabic text-book. 
Glossary to ditto. 

Al-Awsat : A comprehensive Arabic Dictionary. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members ; — 

H, E. Lord Carmichael, Bart., K.C.M.G., G.C.LE., Gover- 
nor of the Presidency of Madras, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Dr. J. P, Vogel* Major Clayton Lane, M.D. 
(London), I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Murshidabad, proposed by 
Colonel G. F. A. Harris, C.S.I., seconded by Major D. McCay, 
I.M.S. ; Bahu Manomohan Ganguly, B.E., District Engineer, 
Howrah, proposed by Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Dr, Harinath Ghosh, Assistant, Campbell 
Medical School, proposed by Colonel G. E. A. Harris, C.S.I., 
seconded by Capt. J, D. Sandes, I.M.S. ; Mr. W, Jessop, 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A , proposed by Dr. JST. Annandale, seconded 
by Mr. F. H. Gravely ; The Hon. Justice John George Woodroffe, 
M.A , B.C.L. (Barrister-at-Law), proposed by Colonel G. E. A. 
Harris, C.S I , seconded by Dr. E. D. Ross : Maharajah Mana jit 
Sinha, Nashipur, proposed by Dr. U. Brahmachari, seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Tipper if r. A. C, McWatters, l.O.S,, Under- 
secretary, Commerce and Industry Dept., Govt, of India, 
proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D, C. Philiott, Ph.D., seconded by 
Mr. G. H. Tipper; J, Watt, M.A., Principal, Scottish 
Churches College; proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, seconded by Rev. 
A. W, Young. . . . 
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The following papers were read : — 

L Discovery of a Greek ornament. — By Meitunjoy Roy 
Chaudhuey. [Postponed from> January meeting). 

2. Laksmanasena. — By EIakhal Das Banerji. (Post- 
poned from Jamm7'y meeting). 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

S, The Palm of Bengal. — By Rakhal Das Banerjl 
(Postponed from Jamia-ry meeUng). 

This paper will be published in the Meynoirs. 

4. On a GrystalUzed Slag froni Kulti. — By Hem Chandea 
Das Gtjpta donvmtmicaieci by Me. H. S. Bio.n. (Postponed 
from last mseiing). 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Jour mi 1. 

5. Piperazinium Nitrite, (Preliminary Communication ), — 
By Peafolla Chandra Ray amd -Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 
(Postponed from, last meeting). 

6. On Isomeric Allyl Aviines. (Preliminary Communica* 
tion). — By Prafcjlla Chandra Ray ' an-cZ Rasih Lal Datta. 
(Postponed from last meeting). 

I. (Ihronographic Qimtrain by the late Mr. BAzCfRi .Fatohi 
Azoo, Arabic luslructor. Board of Examiners. Communicated 
by the Hon, Dr. A, Buhba\yardy and S hams-ul-LTlam.a Shaikh 
Mahmud Gieani. {Postponed from last meeiing). 

S, Deferences to Indian Alathemaiics in certain Mediaeval 
Works. — By G. ID Kaye. (Postponed from last meeting). 

Th( se payxM's have been published in JonrnaZ for Deceiiiber, 

1911. 

9, Prayer of Choje Tsang-par Gyaei (mIIcxI the .Religious 
Wishes (Gfnjor-dumpa). Translated by Lama DAUiiSA:MDtJP. 
Gommunicaied by the Philological Secretary. (Postponed .from 
last meeting). 

This paper will be published . in: h subsequent number of 
the Journai. 

10. Cavalry in the Rgvedic - Age.-^By '.^vnBiSB%A. 'M''A^ 
Mazum'Bar . Communicated by Hon.; Justice Sir. , '.Asutqsh. 
Mokhopadhyaxa. ■ ' 

This paper has been published \i\ Journal for February, 

1912. ■ ' hi';'' h, 

II. Preliminary note on the interaction of Hydrazines with 

Ferrieyamdes.----By ' 'PmYAiOAi3iAi^3Ai^- Ray, .and, Hemendra, 

Kumae Sen. Communicated by Be. P. C. Ray. 
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12/ Bhatla Bhavadeva of Bengal. By Monmohan Chakka- 

VAHTi: 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 

Journal. 

13. The Alhaloidal princifles and Therapeutic properties of 
“ Dhanmarua or Ghal-chandaP — By Du, Upenbra Nath 
Bbahmachari. 

This paper will not be published in the Journal. 

14. Primitive Exogamy and the Caste System. — By W. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Sirkhi Wala — ** or the reed-mat folk/’ ‘‘ He that lives 
under a mat ” is the descriptive name applied to an aggregate 
of casteiess tribes of a gipsy-like character, found generally 
distributed over the western part of the United Provinces and 
South-Eastern Punjab. As their names imply, they are most 
of them allied to what Nesfield would classify as the hunting 
state. They are all branches of a great nomadic race and in- 
clude the KuneJiband Kanjar, makers of weavers’ brushes; 
Nats and Bdzigars^ acrobats and tumblers ; Scmperas or snake 
men ; Sigligars or itinerant knife-sharpeners ; Jaildd, execu- 
tioners or skinners ; Phdnsivdr, strangler or nooser ; Qulandars, 
monkey trainers (identical wdth our old friends “ The Three 
Calendars ” ) ; Golmrs or iguana-catchers ; Sankat or stone-cut- 
ter ; the Hahoora ; the Badhak ; the Bhdtu ; the Baheliya who is 
a fowler and hunter ; the Beriya or Bediya who trades on his 
women and reaches them to sing and dance. 

The fact that none of these tribes intermarry is used, par- 
ticularly by those groups of predatory habits, as an ingenious 
argument to prove disassociation with one another. The fact, 
however, that none of these tribes do intermarry points to 
nothing more than that they are Endogamous sections of the 
one original family and at the same time disposes of a vulgar 
fallacy that a tribe or camp which will not give its daughters 
in marriage to another tribe must therefore be of a totally 
different caste. 

The process of splitting up into various endogamous sec- 
tions or clans encouraged by modern influences is in active pro- 
gress at the present day. An equally interesting fact to the 
Sociological Anthropologist is the existence of Exogamy among 
all these casteiess tribes. Each Endogamous section is divided 
up into several Exogamous septs or sub-sections. These facts 
surely point to a conclusion, which without any extravagant 
argument enables us to trace the present Hindu caste system 
back to the primeval laws which required and instituted and 
enforced a vigorous and rigid observance of the Exogamic law. 
There arC' besides, many hundreds of Exogamous septs and En- 
dogamoiis circles which we can show to have an occupational. 
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local, Efchnic, or Eponymous, or Totemic origin. If then we 
eiinainate totemismas arelicof the past and accept the Occupa- 
tional theory of the origin of caste we can see for ourselves in 
active progress to-day among the casteless tribes of India such 
as this very Sirkhi Wallah group, a caste system in the 
making. And caste in India, in whatever form or direction its 
evolution, is dominated by the jus connuhii. In short, the 
constant creation of separate connubial groups in modern 
Hinduism has its basis and origin in the instinct which taught 
man to seek his bride and secure her forcibly if necessary from 
another camp — which is marriage by capture — which is Exoga- 
my in its most primitive form. 


— <> 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Kooms on Wednesdav, the 
I3th March, 1912, at 9-30 pmi. ‘ 

Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Captain Green Armytage, I.M.S., Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, 
Dr. C. H. Elmes, Captain D. McCay, I.M.S., Captain A. H. 
Proctor, Captain H. B. Steen, I.M.S., Captain J. D. 

Sandes, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors: — Dr. J. N. Das, Dr. C. H. B. Thompson. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

1. — Capt. Proctor showed some Skiagrams of Fractures 
about .joints. 

II. — The following papers were read : — 

L Sorm notes on the morbidity of lying-in cases in Calcutta. 
— %'Capt. H. B. Steen, I.M.S. 

2. A Case of Blackwater fever. — By Db. U. N. , Brama« 
CHARI,:M.A., M.D., Ph.D. 
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I4» Tlie Pitt Diamond' and the Eyes of Jagannatfi (PtiH)« 
By Bbv. H. Hosten, S.J. 


On reading Colonel H. Yale's account of the famous Pitt 
Diamond,^ I was reminded of certain texts which escaped Ms 
researches and seem to dispose of some of the damaging stories 
related about Pitt. 

The Pitt Diamond, or the Regent, was sold by Governor 
Pitt in 1717 to the Regent Duke of Orleans for 2,000,000 livres, 
and was estimated in 1886 to be worth 12,000,000 francs. 
According to Pitt's own solemn declaration (1710) it was 
bought by him at Madras about February 1702 for 48,000 
pagodas, or about £24,000.^ It weighed then 426 carats, as 
against 136 H carats according to the French inventory of the 
royal jewels in 1792. Where Jaurchand, the jeweller, had 
obtained it, he does not tell us. 

As soon as the diamond was placed on the market, 
reports were current that Pitt had obtained it in some 
dishonourable manner. It was asserted for instance that 
it had come from the mines of Parkat, 45 leagues south 
of Golkonda, where it had been found by a slave, who, in 
order to hide it, wounded himself in the thigh, and hid the 
stone beneath the bandage. He at length acknowledged this to 
a sailor, and promised him the stone, if only he would secure 
him his freedom. The sailor enticed the slave on board, took 
from him the diamond, and then threw the slave into the sea. 
The murderer sold the diamond to Pitt for £1,000, spent the 
money quickly in excesses of all kinds and eventually from a 
murderer became a suicide. ” ^ 

Another story appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. 
XLVI, 1776, page 64, J. C., the writer, stating that he had found 
it in the ' Journal des Sgavans for July 1774, p. 553. From 
a letter of a French Missionary it appeared / ‘ that one of the 
principal diamonds of the crown of France, and which was 
purchased of an Englishman, was one of the eyes of the god 


^ Cf. The Diary of W. Hedges, London, Hakluyt Society, 1886, YoL 
III, pp. exxv to cxlvi. 

Babu Monmohan Chakravarti points out to me that Lord Rose- 
bery writes “ £48,000 ” instead of pagodas in Chatham, His early life and 
connections, 1910, pB,g& 4, 

8 Of. The Diary of W, Hedges, London, Hakluyt Society, 1886, 
Vol. Ill, page cxxxvi. The story is taken from Streeter’s Precious 
Stones and London, 1877, p. U8, and was borrowed, Yule sug- 

gests, from some work of the earlier half of the XVIIIth century. 
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Jagreiiat, a famous idol, placed at a pagoda at Cliaiidemagor, 
in Bengal ; that this god Jagrenat had since continued with 
only one eye, and that the French have done all they could to 
blind him entirely, but have not succeeded because he is better 
guarded. 

This account,” the writer continued, differs, 1 think, 
from the oominon one of that diamond, which is, that it was 
brought from its native bed, concealed in a gash which a slave 
had made in his leg. In what condition was it when it first 
came into Mr. Pitt’s hands ? If rough and unpolished, I should 
not doubt of the supposed sacrilege ; for I imagine, a diamond 
in its natural roughness would not have made a more brilliant 
figure in Jagrenat ’s head than a piece of alum.” 

The Gentleman^ s Magazine {ihid., page 105) published a re- 
joinder by W. G., who expressed his surprise at J. Cl’s prepos- 
terous conjecture. W.hy-, he asked, should the Pi,egent have been 
a fitter ornament for the liead of an Indian idol, wliile it had no 
more brilliancy than a piece of alum, than wlien cut and. pol- 
ished t Besides, he remembered that opinion was rejected, on 
account of its absurdity , soon after the diamond became the 
common subject of discourse in Queen Anne's reign. 0 

Colonel Yule searched in vain for' the story in tlie Journal 
(hs S^mams. We suggest that it had :ap'peared in that paper in 
1754, instead of 'in 1774. In fact, the original letter in winch 
the story is told is dated from Chandern agar, ist January, 1753. 
It was written by a Jesuit Missionary, whose name is not 
given, but who had only Uitely arrived, at Chandernagar from 
Lorient, The passage in .question is as follows: Xear 

Chandernagore there is a great pagoda or temfJe dedicated 
to the god Jagrenat. T.his divinity. is placed on a kind 
of rather high altar. Formerly,, it had two eyes of such 
dazzling splendour that one dared not look at it. They 
were two |>rccious stoneS’ of inestimable value. An .Bnulish- 
man plucjked out one of them, some years ago, ?i!id left 
the god with only one eye;; our French have often tried to 
make him altogether blind but he is' actually so well guarded 
fcliat they have lost .the hope of succeeding. The rumour here 
is tliat the .'English profaner sold the eye of tine god Jagrenat 
■to the King of France, -who wears it - on certain .days of cere- 
mony ■ ■ 

'SSom,e years ago” would seem to imply a comparatively 
short period, whereas 36 years had elapsed since Pitt’s transac- 
tion with the Dube of Orleans. And did the French of 
Chandernagar really believe that the Englishman who had pro- 


i CL H. YtriiHS, The Diary of W. Hedges, III, page exxxii* Queen 
Anne reigned from 1702 to 1714, and the diamond' became the subject 
of discourse in 1710, ( Ibid,, page exxxi.) 

Cf, Lettres edifiantes et curiemes, Paris, Vol. XIV, 1781, page 

278 , 
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faned the temple was the same who had sold Jagannath’s eye 
to France, Governor Pitt ? 

The story of a theft at Jagamiath is a great deal older. 

Father Guy Tachard, S.J., wrote, from Chandernagar, iSth 
January 1711 : ^ ‘ J should have liked to instruct myself person- 

ally of the particulars related to me concerning the pagoda of 
Jagrenat ; but they tell me that no one is allowed to enter who 
does not make public profession of idolatry ; the Moors them- 
selves dare not go near; they are particularly on their guard 
against the French. It is a constant rumour in the country 
that a Frenchman, disguised as a Pandaron,^ entered, about 
thirty years ago, into the temple, that be remained in hiding 
there, and that, during the night, he removed a big rub.y, of 
inestimable price, which formed one of the eyes of the Idol.''’ 

This is a very different version. The thief was a French- 
man ; the theft had been committed some thirty years before, and 
the stone abstracted was not a diamond, but a ruby. It would 
seem then that in 1711 no one spoke yet in India of any con- 
nection between the Pitt Diamond and the temple of JagannMh. 
It could have been no longer a secret, however, that Pitt had 
bought the diamond , since on August Brd, 1709, he was accused 
before his Council at Madras by Lieutenant Seaton of having 
bought ' ' a great diamond to the Company 's prejudice . ” On the 
other hand, it is not likely that Father Tachard, who had only 
just arrived in Chandernagar from Pondicherry, where he had 
been a prominent figure for several years, should have ignored 
some of the chief accusations levelled against Pitt. How then 
does he speak of a ruby, if not because nobody had yet thought 
of associating Pitt’s name with the theft supposed to have been 
committed at Jagannath ? 

Manucci has a similar story. More dramatic and still more 
improbable, it attributes the theft of both eyes to a Portuguese, 
After telling us of a Portuguese at San Thome, whom the 
Hindus began to worship on account of his long arms which 
reached below his knees, he proceeds : — 

There was another similar case when a long-armed 
Portuguese went to stay at Jagarnath, adjoining Bengal, where' 
there is a very large and ancient temple, greatly renowned in 
India, and very wealthy. ' On this man’s arrival, the Hindu 
priests and the people of the town heard of him. They all came 
to meet him and conducted him straight to the temple with 
great respect and veneration. They made over to him the idols 
and all the wealth of the temple. 

become master and receiving their obedience, he 


1 Cf. #R, VoL Xir, 1781, page, 45. ^ ' 

‘Wrom: ^ pandara ( Samsk|-t ) : one clothed in pale or yellowish 
■white, the, garb of Indian. Jogis. , , ■ 

' , , : 3 Of. The Diary of W, Hedges, 111 9 pB.ges Qxvi, cxxxL 
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led a joyous life, regaling himself with delicate dishes . . . when- 

ever he pleased The great man lived for some years 

in this way, when disgusted at leading such an unbridled and 
luxurious life, he resolved to employ the wealth of the temple 
in another way. To this intent he wrote to Goa to one of liis 
brothers, with instructions how to act. The brother, to med 
into a merchant, appeared at the temple, when the would-be 
holy man recognized him, displaying great astonishment, and 
telling him he was a great sinner, rash in his undertakings, and 
if he did not amend he would be heavily punished. 

The sagacious brother fell at his feet, saying he hoped to 
receive the means of salvation by the passing of an order to 
admit him for several days into the temple to be catechized and 
put in the right way. Both brothers feasted at night within the 
temple, and took counsel together how they could carry off the 
wealth. The consultations were so secret that they were able to 
carry off all the wealth of the temple without being found out. 
At their secret departure they gouged out the eyes of the idols, 
they being valuable diamonds ; then, they disappeared after 
fastening the temple doors. The Brahmans and other devout 
persons who came to perform their ceremonials imagined that 
the saint was at his orisons. When three days had passed they 
entered and found out the trick, and were undeceived. From 
that time they allow no Christian to enter.’’ ^ 

It is difficult to date many of Manucci’s stories. This is one 
of them. For our purpose it is enough to remark that it occui’s 
in the 3rd part of Manucei’s Memoirs, which was written in 1699 
and 1700, the three first parts having been carried to Europe by 
Deslaiides in 1770. It is not surprising, therefore, that the story 
had not developed further; but it is, perhaps, suggestive that 
Manucci, who wrote Part IV of his Storia between 1701 and 1705, 
and Part V between 1706 and 1709 , should allude nowhere to 
the Pitt Diamond,*^ He had, however, been employed by Pitt 
on several occasions ( 1798-1709 ), lived at Madras and Fondi- 
cherry between 1686 and 1717 , and look a lively interest in all 
the scandals of his time. 

As for Manucci’s anecdote, the fabulous nature of most of 
its details is glaring. It is incredible that a European should 
iiave been made absolute master of the temple, incredible that 
he should have been admitted at all to its innermost recesses. 
How is it possible, too, that the theft should have been dis- 
covered only three days later, when we know that the temple 
swarms with priests and servants who, morning and evening, 
are in attendance on the idols % Why again did the Portuguese 
want a partner from Goa, whom it would be so difficult to 


1 Cf. W. Ibvine, Storia do Mogor (1633-1708)^ London » Murray, 
Vol III, 1007, pages 140-141. 

^ Cf. iMd,j voL I, pages xxxiic, Ixxiv. 
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introduce, and whose services, as far as we can see, could be 
dispensed with ? ' ' ■ . ; . 

The oldest account of the robbery, which I can find, is in 
Tavernier’s Travels,^ Tavernier came a first time to Dacca ap- 
parently in 1640, during his second journey to India. During 
his sixth and last journey, he visited Dacca again (January 1666) 
and arrived at Hugli on February 20th, staying on till March 
2nd, 1666. If we must judge from his diary, he never visited 
Jagannatii. His description of the temple militates, besides, 
against any such visit. 

Jagreiiate,” he writes, '‘is one of the mouths of Ganges, 
whereupon is built the great Pagod, where the rich Bramin 
or Chief Priest among the Idolaters keeps his residence. The 
great Idol that stands upon the Altar in the innermost part of 
the Pagod, has tivo Diamonds for Ids Dyes, and another that hangs 
ahout his neck, the least of those Diamonds weighing about forty 
Carats. About his i^rms he wears Bracelets sometimes of 
Pearls, and sometimes of Rubies ; and this magnificent Idol is 
called Eesora. The revenues of this Pagod are sufficient to 
feed fifteen or twenty thousand Pilgrims every day : which is 
a number often seen there, that Pagod being the greatest place 
of devotion in all India. But you must take notice, that no 
Goldsmith is suffered to enter this Pagod , because that one of 
them being lock’d in all night, stole a Diamond out of one of 
the Idol’s eyes. As he was about to go out, when the Pagod 
was open’d in the morning, he dy’d at the door ; their God, as 
they affirm, revenging his own sacriledg. . ...” 

If the culprit was really struck dead, the jewel must have 
been recovered and, for aught we know, it should be still in the 
hands of the temple authorities. 

Father J. V. Bouchet, S.J., who joined the Madura Mission 
in 1688 and had started the Carnatic Mission in 1702, has the 
following in a letter from Pondicherry, 19th April, 1719: — 

" Jagrenat is celebrated for its Pagoda. Our travellers d? 

i E. T. Tavebnieb, Gollection of Travels, dsc., being the Travels of 
Momieiir Tavernier, . . . . , London, 1684, Vol. I, Pt. II, page 173f. 

^ V. Ball in his edition of Tavernier'^ s Travels, London, 1889, Vol. 
II, page 225, identifies ** Kesora ” [sic] with Krishna. Might not 
Besora *’ represent a partial rendering of ‘‘ Parame^vara ”= God ? 
Some of the elements of Tavernier’s description look strangely similar to 
certain passages in Faria y Sousa. In a naval engagement against 29 
vessels of the King of Calicut (1502) the Portuguese were victorious. The 
booty was considerable, the chief Thing an Idol of Gold, weighing 30 
pound, of monstrous shape, his Eyes were two Emrauds, andonhis Breast 
was a large Etiby, and part of him was covered with a Cloak of gold set 
with jewels.* ’ Cl The Portugues Jndm, London, 1695, Vol. I, Pt. I, Ch. 
VI, Ko. 7. In VoL II, Pt. IV, Ch. Yl^ ibid., page 393, there is a descrip- 
tion of the pagoda of JSeWora near Cranganore : “The idol is still 
covered with pure bright gold that shines like Fire ; his Crown is of an 
inestimable value, and has many precious stones ; in the Forehead three 
rubies that exceed all price, on his Feet Buskins valued 200,000 Ducats. ’ * 
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especially M. Tavernier relate wonderful tilings about it ; they 
assure us that there is in that Temple an Idol, whose eyes are 
formed of two big diamonds ; that another hangs on his stomach ; 
that ills bracelets are of pearls & rubies ; & that the revenues' 
of that Pagoda are so considerable that they can feed from 
fifteen to twenty thousand pilgrims. A|)parently they speak 
only, of the time when feasts are celebrated in hoooiir of tlie 
Idol. The other things related seem rather suspicious. What 
is certain is that that pagoda is little knotvn in the southern 
parts of hidia and I never heard it spoken of except by one 
Indian ; whereas they vaunt greatly that of Caclii [Kasi] which 
I think to be the same as Banare.[. Benares].” ^ 

If, as W. G. recollected (?) in 1774, the story of the proven- 
ance of the Pitt Diamond from Jagannath had made its way to- 
Europe in Queen Anne’s reign, i.e., before 1714, it is rather 
strange that Father. Bouchet either knew nothing of it, or did 
not cieerri it worth relating to his friends in France, w^here such 
a: story Avoiild, ho weaver, have excited no small interest. Did 
Father Bouchet include it among the many suspicious things 
which he had heard or read ? 

, I have examined, though in vain, several other likely 
European writers, especially for older allusions to the story : 
e.g., Thomas Bruton, wdio passed through Jagannath in 1632, 
Fray' Sebastian Manriqiie, O.S.A., who was in Bengal be- 
tween 1628 and 1640, Bernier,: Thomas 'Bo wrey (1669- 1679), 
and Alexander Hamilton. ■ ■ But it may be noted that, with the 
exception of .Bruton, all describe the temple f:rom, liearsay. It 
would not, however, be surp.rising if othe.i' Eiiropea.E versions' 
of the story were in e.xistence. We have heard of an English 
burglar, of a French Jogl, of along-armed, light-fingered Portu- 
guese, and of a jeweller belonging to no particular nationality. 
The variant of a Dutch robber might yet turn, up. Or were 
the Dutch above suspicion ? 

We have still to consider some of the Indian accounts. 

.. .Abul Fazl says nothing in his description of the temple of 
Purl about diamonds 'in’ the eyes of the images/^' Badauni 
writes of Sulaiman Kirani, ruler of Bengal (1564-1573), that he 
made Jagannath a home of Islam. ^ This is merely a rhetorical 
figure ; for ilbiil Fad states simply that he conquered Orissa, 
** ill which the temple of Jagannath is situated,” and that in 
the 35tfi year of Akbar’s reign Man Singli made Jagannath 
and its dependencies subject to the royal exchequer.® C. 
Stewart writes, I do not know on what authority, that the rich. 

I Cf. LeUres edif. et mriemes^ Paris, 1781, Vol. XIV, pp. 106-107. 
Th© halios ax© min©. 

S' Ct Am, Vol II, CoL Jarrett’s transiation, pp, 116- 128. 

fc Elmox’s Hist, o/ India^ V, 511. 

« IbU., VI, 86. 

& Mid., VI, 86-87. 
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and sacred treasury of Jagamiath was looted by the covetous 
Afghans about 1591.^ The following entry in a private diary 
entitled Tahgirat-ul Ndzirln, kept by a Bilgrami Sayyid named 
Sayyid Muhammad, son of Mir Alwai ' Jalal, is more to our 
purpose. It was communicated hy Prof. Blochmann to rtijem 
dralala Mitra, the author of The Antiquities of Orissa (Cal- 
cutta, 1880, II, p. 112). 

“On the 24th Shawwal of this year (a.h. 1129) died 
Mir Say\dd Malimild of Bilgram. ■ ' He was a man held in great 
respect, and had served under Nawab Ikram in Orissa. ■ When 
Aurangzib had sent orders to the Nawab to destroy the temple 
of Jagannatlia, Raja Diirap Singh Deo, who- had the' temple 
under him, asked the Mir to introduce him ' to the Nawab. 
The Raja promised to break up the temple, and send the big 
idol to the Emperor. He actually did break the statue of Rakas, 
which stood over the entrance of the temple, and also two 
battlements over the door. The idol, which was made of 
sandal wood, and wdiioh had two valuable jewels set in the eyes, 
was carried off and sent to Aurangzib at Bijapiir, where it was 
thrown by order on the steps of the Mosque.” 

Rajendralala Mitra observes that the Raja referred to “ is 
obviously Dravya Sihha Deva, who reigned from 1690 to 1713 
A.D, He was only a titular Raja, living as a zemindar under 
the supremacy of the Moghals, and the attempt on his part 
to ingratiate himself in the favour of the Nawab by breaking 
a statue, or a couple of battlements, is by no means remarkable. 
Whether he sent away the divine images or some substitutes 
for them is not known.” 

If the story of the Tabgirat-zd-Ndzirhi is correct, that of 
the Pitt Diamond having come from Jagamiath would drop out 
altogether; for, if the statues were sent to Aurangzib, no under- 
ling would have been daring enough to meddle wtih the dia- 
monds. And granting that thej? came into Aurangzib ’s hands, 
it is extremely improbable that one of them should have so 
soon got out of his possession to be disposed of to Pitt. 
Not only so; but, could the “Pitt” have been one of the 
two diamonds in question ? We must not forget that it was 
a raw diamond, while we must expect that only stones remark- 
able for their brilliancy would have been selected for the 
idol of Jagannath. Besides, if the Pitt Diamond, second only 

Mist, of Bengal, London, 1813, p. 184. 

^ We may perhaps recall what Tavernier { Ball’s Edn., I, 290 ) says 
of a large number of idols of gold and silver taken by Mir Jumla from a 
pagoda near Gandikot in 1652. Six were of copper, three of which were 
seated on their heels, and three others were about 10 feet high. These six 
MatlM, the Frenchman, coxald not manage to melt down to make guns of. 
For other cases of idol-breaking under Aurangzib cf. Elliot, Hist, of 
India, VII, 184, 188. Cartloads of Hindu idols from Jodhpur were 
brought to Aurangzib in 1679, and some were placed beneath the steps of 
the great mosque (Delhi? ) to be trampled under foot. 
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to the Great Moghul,” had come into Auraiigzib’s possession 
from Jagannath, how is it that no description of it, and especi- 
ally no account of any subsequent theft from Aurangzib’s 
treasury, was made by either Muhammadan historians or 
European travellers ? It is true that, when the Moghu! heard 
of Pitt’s Diamond about 1710, he ordered Pitt’s successor at 
Port St. George, Madras, to send it up to him without delay, 
little suspecting, that it had already left the country ; but, 
on what grounds he claimed it we do not see/* If it had been 
stolen from the Poyai treasury, this would have been alleged, 
whereas no allusion to any such theft was made. \¥e must 
then infer that the King and his jewellers supposed the stone 
to have come from the Golkonda mines, which were looked 
upon as the King’s property, and that they claimed either pos- 
session or right of pre-emption or the usual royalty of 2^1/ on 
all purchases.’^ According to Methold ( about 1622 ), the Moghul 
retained all stones above 10 carats, and we know that Shah 
Jahan claimed and obtained a wonderfully large diamond 
from a mine in the territory of Golkonda [which] had fallen 
into the hands of Kutbu4-Mulk.” When cut, it weighed 100 
mtls and was valued by the King’s Jewellers at one lakli' and 
50,000 rupees.*^* ' 

There are other serious difficulties against accepting the 
statement of the TobgiraPid-Nazirln, It stands unsupported 
by any contemporary evidence, European or Indian. If 
the temple of tiagannath had been profaned between 1690- 
1713 and the statue and jewels abstracted, an event of such 
enormous iuiportance to Hindus generally would have been 
widely S])oken of, and we cannot understand wliat room there 
miglit iiave been left, after Tavernier’s time, for such stories as 
we have heard from Manucci, Pere Tachard, and others. How is 
it, too, that the Filri Temple Annals are silent, when they do 
speak of earlier profanations under Kalapahar ? ^ Neitlier do 
they refer to the theft of diamonds by Europeans. Babil 
Monmohan Chakravarti writes to me: *‘l have gone through 
the greater part of the palm-leaf chronicles of the temple of 
Jagannatha [tiie Mandala Panjl]^ but I have not come across 
any account of the theft of any diamond by any Sahib from 
the temple.” 

This is not all. We may justly doubt whether diamonds 
were ever set in the eyes of the images at Purl. Supposing 
such a custom to have existed three centuries ago, we should 
expect it to exist still, even had it led to occasional robbery in 
the past. Now, Rajendralala Mitra, who as a Hindu by birth. 


1 Of. H. Ytrnu, Biarp of W, HedgeB^ HI* PP* cxxxi-oxxxii. 

^ C£. V. BalPs edit, of Tavernier^ s Travels t II, pp. 63, 66—67. 
S Cl Euqiot’s Hist, of India i VII, 84. 

^ Of. Rajendbai,a.i,a Mitka, The Antiq. of Orissa, II, p. 111. 
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and a Faishnava by family religion, . . . had the freest access 
to the innermost sanctuaries, and to the most secret of 
scriptures,” ^ says nothing of diamonds in his description of 
the images of Balabhadra, Jagannatba and Subhadra/^ His 
silence is the more significant as he was the first to cpiote the 
text of the Tabgdrat-ul-Nazinn, Reliable information concern- 
ing the secrets of the Puri sanctum it is hard to obtain. I 
believe that many of the natives, Bengalis and Oriyas alike, 
are convinced that the statues of Puri have diamond eyes ; yet, 
Bab us Gobinda Lai . Baiierjee and... Monmohan Chakra varti 
write independently in answer to my enquiries that there are 
no diamonds in the eyes of Jagannath, but a big diamond,” 
a fair-sized stone,” is stuck ‘‘on the forehead,” “in the 
tilak ornament on the forehead.” Even this Rajendralala 
Mitra does not mention. Assuming the information of my 
correspondents to be correct, one might ask oneself whether 
the story of the theft of one of the e,yes did not originate from 
a desire on the part of the people to explain the single “ eye ” 
in the forehead. This, however, is not very likely. On the 
other hand, I must say that I have elicited from Oriyas in 
Calcutta, who visited Puri and believe in the diamond eyes 
and the diamond tilak, a legend agreeing in substance with 
that of Tavernier, of a thief — Erangi or not~struck dead when 
about to make off with his booty. “ From my father, who was 
at Puri in i860 and later,” writes Babu Monmohan Cliakravarti, 
“ I have heard that a story was current of some Sahib having 
stolen some diamond from the body of the image with the aid 
of a Panda or priest. I cannot, however, vouch for its accu- 
racy.” It would be interesting to know more about the Oriya 
legend and its variants ; but, my endeavours in that direction 
having failed, I must leave to others better situated than 
myself to examine the Orissa folklore on this point. 

Whatever be the origin of the Oriya version of the story , 
whether it be merely a popular fancy, or founded on fact, or 
invented by the custodians of the temple and retailed with 
suitable variants to discourage undesirables who sought admit- 
tance, its European counterpart may be simply an adaptation 
or development of it. It may also be that a few historic cases 
of diamonds stolen from the eyes of Indian idols had created 
among Europeans the traditional impression that the practice 
of introducing precious stones into the eyes of idols was a 
pretty general one. Such stories would, later on, become 
easily disconnected from the scene of their occurrence and be 
tacked on to one or other of the more famous temples. The 
local legends at Puri might have invited the transfer. 

I have come across two such stories of a very early date 


1 cf. p. 111. 

a Cf. pp. J22— 23. 
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ill tlie Portuguese conquest, and I doubt not there must exist 
many more. One of them belonging to the year 1502 has been, 
quoted from Faria y Sousa at p. 5, note 2. The other belongs to 
the year 1604. At Diu there were two famous pagodas : one- 
sacred to Mahesse,’’ the other to “Crangane.” 0;n that 
niountaiii stood formerly the Pagode of Crangane, of which we 
spoke abo^e; but, fro.m the time that the Portuguese became 
:oiaste;rs of the isla:nd, the Gentoos hid the idol of it underground 
in a house built in the form of a cistern, for greater security. 
But, a Portuguese soldier having discovered it plucked out 
the eyes (wliicii, |)erha;ps, were made of precious stones) and 
gave it a sword-cut in the face, a few days before the Pagode 
of M'aliesse was rased to the ground. .The Pagans seeing the- 
idol of Crangane: treated in this way carried it elsewhere/’ 

We have similar accounts in early Moslem authors. 
Albenini, Ebn HatikaJ a.nd Bctakhry describe idol at Miilta;E 
which was entirel}^ covered by a skin reseinbli.ng the skin of a 
red antelope, so that only its eyes could be seen. The eyes eo.,n- 
sisted of two precious stones ” (Ebn Haukal and Evlakhry), 
of two rubies” according . to Alberuni.'^ ' Idols in. .Nepal 
have often large cow. lies inserted in the eyes, with a black 
stcme in the centre to imitate the pupil. ; It is still an Indian 
custom, too, to .make i.mages consisting entirely of precious' 
stones. 

V. Ball 'has : a theory of. his own ,. concerniiig the Pitt 
Diamond wiiicli, for the 'sake of complete, ness, we must quote 
hcu'e. ((A. Tav(rmer\s Travels^ 11^ 

attention,’’ he writes, * Mias hitherto been given by 
w.riters to a laige diamond wiiich, as pointed out in a footnote, 
{ cf. voL II, 54) was obtained by a - 'Portuguese who worked 
the mine at Wajra Karur in Bellary about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It weighed apparently, 437*7 carats. 
Nothing of its subsequent history is known, but it cannot have 
been the one presented by Mir Juniia to Shfib Jahan [about 
1656].'' It may, how*ever, have been the Pitt Diamond, which, 
when offered to .Pitt in 1701, weighed 426 carats ; but If so, it 

s C-'f. i>xj Jabkio, Uistoire dee choeee plus memorables . . . Ill, 

IJvr© V. , Oh, 30, pp. 214 — 21, in particular p. 220 ; orFKENAM Gtjebeeibo, 

Bela(;am Anna/ da,^ Ooueas . . . . de SOS a7hd 607 ... . .Lisboa, 1609, 
•L. .III., i,.'. 9. fob i69v”i74v, mparticular 173v. ^ . 

2 Cf. E. KehatBek;, Early Moslem accounts of the Hindu Meligion^ in 
Jourmd Bombay Branch of May. As, Soc., XIV, pp. 39-4.1. 

The ‘’Groat Moghul diamond, which .Hall identifies with the 
fCi^h-LNur. Five years earlier, V. Ball (cf. Ind. AnHq,, 1884, Vol. XJII, 
p. 243} thought that it was possible to identify on© of the stones men- 
tioned by Garcia d© Orta with the Great MognuL For the maturer view, 
gee V. Ball’s Tammier^ II, 433. In connection with the Indian prac- 
tice of bestowing valuable jewels on temples, it is worth noting that 
Ranjit Singh on his deathbed (1839) expressed a wish that the Xoh-i- 
nur; then valued at one million sterling, should be sent to J agannath. 
Cl V, Babe, op. cU., II, 446, 
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remained uncut for nearly a century, and the generally accepted 
story of the Pitt Diamond is that it was obtained at the mine 
at Partial/’ 

As felt by V. Ball, the strong objection against the identi- 
fication of the Pitt Diamond with that discovered by a Portu- 
guese about 1610, is that it should have remained so long in 
India without being heard of or finding a buyer, even in the 
Cheat MogiiuL 

We do not know how the Pitt Diamond was ever sup- 
posed to have come from Sumatra or Borneo, The celebrat- 
ed Pitt, or Regent, diamond,” - writes Lieutenant Newbold 
(Jimm. B:Oy, As. 8oc., VII, 1863, p. 236), ‘‘ has been erroneously 
stated to have been found at Malacca. Diiriiig a residence 
of three years at that place, I made several enquiries on the 
subject from the Malay and Chinese miners, and also from the 
old Dutch and Portuguese inhabitants ; but they ail affirmed 
that diamonds never have been discovered there at all, and 
that the diamond in cpiestion, wiiich is considered the most 
perfect of any that has hitherto been discovered, was sold to 
Mr. Pitt, of Beiicoolen, in Sumatra, 'A by a merchant from 
Borneo. It was sold by him to the Duke of Orleans for 
£130,000, and placed among the crown jewels of France. Its 
value is said to be half a million sterling- The statement of 
the Malays, of Malacca not producing diamonds, is borne out 
by the nature of the formation in its vicinit3% which is a stan- 
niferous granite overlaid by laterite.’’ 

To conclude. It is easy to understand that, when the 
story of the Jagannath robbery had got into circulation among 
Europeans either through . Tavernier’s writings or indepen- 
dently, malicious slanderers or irresponsible story-tellers should 
have linked it with the Pitt Diamond. 

It is more likely that the diamond came from Golkonda. 
So says Mr. Salmon, the author of The Universal Traveller ^ 
London, 1752, VoL I, p. 116. Why should we doubt his testi- 
mony 1 ^ These Diamond Mines [of Golkonda] are walled round , 

and have a garrison for their Defence ; and these Stones may be 
purchased, either of the Merchants who reside near them, or a 
Man may hire a Piece of Ground and take his Chance. Some- 
times they have a good Bargain and if they happen to meet 

with a Diamond of an extraordinary Size the Moguii’s agent will 
have the refusal of it ; though if a large Diamond happens to 
be carried out of the Mine without the officer’s knowledge, 
nobody questions the Proprietor how he came by it; he may 
sell it in any Pair or Market. .The greatest market for Diamonds 
. .is in the Mogul! ’s namp' in the dry season. For all at that 
time. .. .all Tradesmen and Artificers forsake the Towns and 


1 Sic everywhere in Ball, instead of Parkal. 

I do not see how Pitt ever was at Bencooien. 
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follow him into the field. And it was a rich Black Merchant in 
:the MogiilFs Camp that sold the great Diamond to Mr. Pitt about 
■the Year 1700, which he afterwards sold to the French King for 
about lOOjOOOi., but I could never learn the exact sum. And 
itiiis was so far from being a great Bargain, that Mr. Pitt 
declared he lost Money by it. He gave 24,000L for that 
Diamond, and considering he was Governor of Fort St. George 
for ten years, he might have made more money by trading 
witli that Sum, than he did by the Diamond. 1 mention this 
Passage because I was on the spot and thoroughly acquainted 
with the Transaction in India, and am able to refute the 
-scandalous Stories, that have been raised of the Means whereby 
the Governor acquired this Jewel. It lay some months at Port 
St. George, in the hands of the Merchant's Agent that sold it, 
in order to find a Chapman for it, and Governor Pitt was the 
best Bidder; no Manner of Compulsion was used to obtain it.’’ 

Some obscure passages in this quotation are, liajjpily, 
cleared up by Captain Alex. Hamilton, who traded in the East 
Indies between the years 1688 and 1728. The extract which we 
are going to quote had escaped Colonel H. Yule. It is of con- 
siderable importance as bearing out Salmon’s eoiiterition that 
the stone came from Golkonda. 

‘‘The Diamond Mines, being but a Week’s Journey from 
Fort St. George, make them pretty plentiful there, but few 
great Stones are now brought to Market there, since that great 
Diamond which Governor Pitt sent . to England. How he 
purchased. it, Mr. Glover, by whose Means it was brought to 
the Governor, could give the best Account, Tor he declared to 
me that .lie lost 3,000 Pagodas by, introducing the Seller .to 
M.r. Pitt, having left so much Money in Arcat as security, that 
if the Stone was not fairly bought at .Fort St, George, the 
Owner should have free Liberty To carry it wliere he pleased for 
a Market ; but neither the Owner nor Mr. Glover were pleased 
with the Governor’s Transactions in that Affair, Some Customs 
and Laws at the Minas- are : wdien a Person, goes thither on that 
Affair he chooses a Piece of Ground, and acquaints one of tlie 
King’s. Officers, w.ho stay, there for that Service, that lie wants 
so many comts of Ground to dig in ; but whether they agree for 
so much, or if the Price be certain, 1 know not. However, when 
the Money is paid, the Space of Ground is enclosed, and some 
Sentinels placed round it. The King challenges all Stones that 
are found above a certain Weight — I think it is about 60 Grains; 
and if my Stones be carried, clandestinely away above the 
stipulated Weight, the Person guilty of the Theft is punished 
with Death. Some are fortunate, and get Estates by digging, 
while others lose both their Money and Labour.”^ 


J N.eiv Account o/ the Bast Indies, VoL I, Ch. XXIX, pp. 369-70. 



i5* The Bardic Chronicles. 

By MahamahofIdhyaya Harafeasad Shastri. ' 

As a specimen of the sort of literature to be found in Raj- 
put ana, I give the following verse : — • 

Setiil liSsj^-o^ set ayo 
Brahman liEsyo gay dlian payo ; 

Tu keft hi,syo bbiklida bhiMii 
Ik kala may a idki sikhi. 

Simply read or heard the meaning is not clear. There is 
a whole story hanging by the verse— the story of a Brahman 
and a village of rogues. 

A Brahman, though learned, was very poor. He had a 
grown-up daughter, and he was very anxious to get her married. 
He went to Delhi, lived there for six months, saw many Hindu 
noblemen and got about four thousand rupees in jewellery and 
cash. Well pleased with the success of his sojourn, bethought 
of starting for home, but he was advised by his friends at 
Delhi to avoid a village notorious for its roguery, on the Banas. 
The Brahman started back for home, and as luck would have 
it, it was evening wdien he reached the village on the Banas. 
It was a small stream there, which he easily leaped over. A 
public woman was cleansing her plates. She thought this man 
must be a man of substance otherwise how could he leap over 
this broad enough stream. She called the Brahman, told him 
that it was evening and the forest in front was extensive and in- 
fested with wild animals, and that it would be advisable to pass 
the night at her home where he would be taken every care of. 
The Brahman reluctantly consented. She gave him a place 
in her cow-shed and cleansed the spot for his cooking. But he 
had scarcely said his evening prayers when a man came from 
the banker’s son offering her fifty rupees for the night; she 
declined it, saying she had a Brahman for her guest and cannot 
leave her house that night. The Brahman was so much 
pleased with her conduct that bethought within himself, how 
was it that I was warned against the roguery of this village, 
where women, so low as this, are so hospitable 1 ” 

Scarcely had the messenger of the banker’s son turned 
his back when a grocer came to this woman |o settle his 
accounts. The account was easily settled, the money paid and 
the parties separated well pleased with each other. The 
Brahman had just lit the fire for the purpose of cooking, when 
the grocer returned and offered haft a pice to the woman, 
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saying this was in excess of her account. The Brahman 
was surprised : he thought, If I can get a night's shelter at the 
grocer’s place, who belongs to a clean caste, it would be better 
for me. I may not have the trouble of cooking after the 
fatigue of a day’s journey.” The grocer readily consented to 
the Brahman’s proposal, and taking him home ordered his cook 
to prepare sufficient quantity of puri for the Brahman. 

The Eraliman had not yet taken his meal when a young, 
alhshaven mendicant came and demanded from the grocer the 
daily allowance of bread for his preceptor. The grocer said, 
Better take ptiri to-day,” and gave him a quantity. The 
Brahman had scarcely finished his meal when the mendicant 
returned and said that his preceptor ■ had indignantly rejected 
the pirns. He was a mendicant : he could not take rich food : he 
would like to have hand-made bread as usual. The surprise of 
the Brahman was great : he went with the mendicant at the 
monastery to pass the night under the protection of so pious a 
preceptor. 

On his arrival at the monastery, the preceptor gave him a 
room, and a key to the room, asking him to be very careful 
about ' Ills property. 

The Brahman heard a sound of distant music. On iii- 
rjuiiy be came to know that a theatrical party had come to the 
village and was about to give a performance. The Brahman’s 
suspicion was so completely lulled, that he locked .his door, 
went to the place and enjoyed the performance to his fill. 

But when he returned next ■.morning, lo! there was , no 
monastery, no i:nendicants. It was, a busy place of trade, goo.ds 
coining and going. .The place was full of account books, scales 
and giiniiy bags. He inquired about the monastery and tlie 
monks ; lie was answered that there was no monaster}^ and no 
monks. 

The.n it dawned for the first time on his mind that his 
tneiids at Delhi were absolutely right in waniiug him against 
the roguery of the- village. & roamed over tl.ie place the 
wliolo c,lay to get some clue for. the recovery of his property, 
but without success, '.In the evening, -in utter despair, he com- 
menced his journey homewards, 'came to the river, but in 
attempting to leap over he fell -into the water. The woman was 
there as on the previous day. She called the Brahman, heard the 
who.!e story, and asked him what he was going to do. He said 
there was no remedy, he must go home. The woman said, she 
would recover his property, if he followed her advice, In fifteen 
days, but on condition of receiving half his belongings. 

On thedifteonth day -a walkdressed Setni in a palanquin, 
with a number of retainers, came to the village and began to 
bewail the loss of her husband, a rich Set, who had gone to 
Delhi and sent no word for six months. She was therefore 
going to Delln. The preceptor of the monastery hospitably 
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received lier, gave her consolation, and tried liis best to make 
her comfortable. A short time after, one of her retainers 
came to her running out of breath and informed her that the 
Set was coming from the opposite direction. The Set came, the 
husband and wife embraced each other, tears of Joy trickled 
over their cheeks, when, io! the Set changed his dress and he 
was the Brahman who was cheated. The preceptor now 
showed him the room, the key of which was in his hands, and 
asked him where had he been all these days : they were very 
anxious for his safety. Then everyone laughed, and a Bard, 
■who was present, sang : — 

Setnl hlsyo_set ayo 
Brahman liftsyo gay dhaii payo ; 

Tii kei hisyo bhikhda bhikhi 
Ik kala main idki sikhi. 

The Setnl laughs because the Set has come, the BrMimaii 
laughs because he has lost his property ; why are you laughing 
you monastic beggar ? Because I have learned a bit more 
than I ever knew. . 

Without the story the Bardic verse cannot be thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

As a specimen of a really Bardic song by one of the best 
living poets, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraja , Miirardanji , I pro- 
duce this poem wliiciihe sent to the Government of India during 
the Mutiny, and it was circulated to all the faithful regiments : — 

Taftlb mada matta bhaye kuhjara kalola karo ( 

■ Jaul6 vanaraja gaja sabada sunaye na it 
Taulo dindvek laga luvaki lapata calo I 
Jaul5 nabha umada ghumada ghana chaye na il 
Bhanata Murara taiiib himake pahara thir i 
Jaiilo maratanda canda kirana sataye na I 
Taul5 dila hila mila mugala mijaja karo ii 
JaillS cadha jahga para Fharahga dala aye na li 

0 elephant, being intoxicated make great noise until the 
roar of the lion is heard. ■ *' ■■ ■ . ■ 

O bird, for one or two days flutter in the sky until clouds 
overcast the sky with thunder and rain. ■■ 

Murardan says, the snowy mountain shines in its majestic 
immovability until the midday summer sun acts ^ as its enemy ■ 
with its fiery rays. 

Thus, O Mughals, show your temper with your heart leaping 
in prosperity, until the British regiments advance in their battle- 
array* V . 





1 6 . Prayer of Cfioje Tsangf-pa Gyare, called the Rellg'lotis 

Wishes. (Ge-jordumpa). 

Translated by Lama Dattesambup. 

; This long prayer must be said in a spirit of disinterested 
and pure, altruism. Believing all the Gurus, and the, Trinity to 
be attentively listening to and approving one’s prayer, and 
giving their benediction on it, one must say this prayer. 

1. By my own merit and that of all other sentient 
beings, acquired in all the three times, may I be born for the 
sake of all (comprising those in Nirvana and those in Sam- 
Sara) in all my future lives, as a free and well-endowed human 
being (which is a precious boon). 

2. In all my future lives, may I be one of the foremost 
among those of great faith. 

May I be the foremost amongst the meek. 

4. Foremost amongst the zealous and the intelligent. 

5 & 6. Foremost amongst those of great aspirations , and 
of, great learning. 

7, b & 9, May I ever be longiived, free of diseases, and 
most dignified in appearance. 

10 & IL May i be the foremost amongst the healthy ones 
and of noble birth; may I be always foremost amongst 
wealthy ones, and the most liberal amongst liberal ones. 

12. May I be foremost amongst the compassionate ones. 

13-11 & 15. Foremost amongst the understanding ones, 
and amongst the persevering ones ; foremost amongst thehard- 
working ones. ' 

16, May I be ever foremost amongst the sweet- voiced. 

17. May I ever be foremost amongst the great and the 
powerful ones, 

IS. May I ever be born endowed with ail the physical 
signs of perfections and graces, which grace those of a perfect 
being. 

19 May I be ever endowed with the 60 vocal perfections 
which are possessed by Brahma. 

20. May I ever be possessed of a mind well versed in 
ail branches of knowledge, which is the property of a divine- 

, mind. 

21. May I ever meet with profound scholars and profes- 
sors of the Mahayanic Doctrine, as soon as l am bom. ' ■ 

22. May I ever be able to please them in the threefold 
ways. 

„ ' 23. Let me never displease them. . 
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24. Let- their threefold' benedictions and blessings-' and vir- 
tues of ‘the body, speech and heart, enter into my body, heart 

and speech completely, and inspire me. 

25. Let me ever be initiated into the Priesthood at the 

feet of Gurus, like the Buddha himself in my youth, in all my 
future lifetimes- ^ 

26. May I ever be able to keep the vows and observances 
purely and strictly. 

27. May I be able to learn, practise and observe all. the 
branches of- the Dharma as they should be, -in pure spirit. ■ * V 

28. Let me be thoroughly conversant with listening, ,pon-' 
dering, and meditating on, the Mahayanic Doctrine in all its 
branches. 

29. In learning, studying and practising -the Dharma, let 
there be .no impediments -whatever— neither externa! nor 
internal. 

30. Let me be perfect in the attainment of knowledge. 

31. Let me be thoroughly eon versant and cornpetejut in 
fullilling the duties of my iine. 

32. Let me (the son) be able to fill my Guru’s place. . 

^33. Let me be habituated in feeling pity and in contem- 
plating on Sunyata (empty space). 

34. Let me be able to accomplish my . own and otl^ers’ 
purposes. 

35. Let me obtain Divine inspiration. 

36. Let the gloom of Ignorance be cleared up. 

37. Let every tiling, good or bad haps, help me on the 
path to Buddha-hood. 

38. By the merit of these wishes, may -I, by the power 
of great intellect, realize the Eternal Truth. 

39. By my great pity, let me not be apathetic to others' 
pangs and miseries. 

40. . By . great grace let" me be able to change others’ 
ideas or .minds. 

41. By great learning let mo be able to implant learning 
or knowledge in others’ hearts. 

42. By great experience let me be able to lead others on 
the path. 

43 By knowledge let myself be emancipated, by grace let 
me able to save o tilers. ' ' • 

44, Let the fields of my spiritual work be developed. 

45. Let me be wise in combining circumstances. 

4 6. Let me be free as the sky from, fixed assertions* ana ■' 
dogmatic beliefs. ■ 

47. Let me be habituated 'in' voluntary and in irresis-'' 

tible sympathy. ' . - ' 

48. Let the Karmic influences be portrayed in favourable 

circumstances. - . . . r- ' 

49. ' Let all selfish motives be eradicated* " ' {■ ' 
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■ 50. ' Let me be able to regard all sentient beings . of tlie .six 
Lokas. alike., without any partiality. 

51. Let me be able to identify and recognize in the body, 
speech , and mind' of ail the sentient beings of the three states 
of existence, the presence of the three Divine principles of the 
Buddhas of the three times. 

52. Let me be able to regard my Guru, with the same 
regard as I would regard a Buddha. 

53. And by the merit of this virtue let there be no' eon- 
traction in my faith. 

54. Let me be steadfast in my faith and meekness. 

55. Let my belief experience no break, and let me enjoy 
eommuiiion of spirit with my Guru. 

56. , Let the graces, knowledge and virtue of the Buddha 
and Gurus enter and inspire me. 

57. Let all my faults be pur,ged a.nd let all the virtues be 
perfected in me. 

■ 58. Let me be able to give up all the tlioughts of this life. 

59. Let my heart be filled with the thought of no 
want.” 

60. Let me be heartily disgusted (with the Bamsara). 

61. Let my attachment be cut oil’ from the roots. 

62. Let my heart be detached from worldly affliienee. 

63. Let my hands be not engaged in any worldly actions 
or duties. 

64. Let my desires be weaned from Samsaric existence, 

65. Let not my heart yearn or wish others’ enjoyments. 

66. Let me be well versed and able to control the medi- 
tation of the reversed (process of the evolution of the Midanas) 
or involution of the twelve Midanas. 

67. Let me obtain power over eounteraoting Passions 
•or (impious impulses). 

68. Let my heart be thoroughly convinced with the prac- 
tice of regarding everything in the same light. 

69. Let" me be able to clip and prune the heads' of' 
'thoughts of worldly ambitions.' 

, 70. Let me be able to bear happiness and sorrows equally. ' 

71. Let trials and tribulations prove my friends. 

72. Let all my objective ideas (thoughts) turn out to be 
•■S'0m,e, ■spiritual duty. 

Let me get safely over the precipice of hope and fear. 

. ,.,,.73., '.Let .me be past obstructing,, gathering, avoiding , and 
vadopting certain, ideas. 

• ;7 4. 'Let all': ; haps and , mishaps ,,,' whether agreeable or^ dis- 
a;greeable, be equally merged in the perception of the Eternal 

Triith.. ' 

• 75'., Let me' be ' acquainted' impartially with all the spiri- 

,.• ■tiial,realmS'..^': .'•'."'• , ■ 

. 7 61,,. , Let 'an imparMai, j.ove''to -ail upin ine. . , 
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77. 

Let my ideas be filled with my Guru. 

78. 

3 J 

3 3 3 3 

3 5 

?5 

with my Deva (ideal Deity). 

79. 


3 5 3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

with the Dharma Kaya. 

80. 

S ? 

3 3 35 

3 3 

3 3 

with the Trinity (three-fold 
Being.) 

81. 

J 3 

3 3 3 3 

33 

3 3 

with the Illusory Nature of 

things. 

82. 

.* 3 

1! 53 

5 3 

3 3 

with the Nidanas, dependent 
nature of things. 

83. 

3 3 

3; 5 5 

3 3 

33 

with the wish- gran ting gem. 

84. 

5 5 

3 3 3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

with happiness. 

85. 

Let 

me be 

able 

to 

carry good, bad and middling 


(circiimstaiices) alike on my head. 

86. Let me be habituated in regarding others as fondly as 
myself, with deep fondness and love. 

87. Let me be filled with boundless compassion. 

88. Let me be habituated in transcendent Bodhisatwic 
impulses. 

89. Let me know all others as equal with myself. 

90. Let me be able to exchange happiness with misery. 

91. Let me be able to carry the griefs and pains of others 
with gladness and joy. 

92. Having shouldered them, let me be filled with com- 
passion enough to bear them without grudging. 

93. Let me be put on the Path by the doorway of com- 
passion. 

94. Let me be able to merge everything equally in the 
contemplation of Sunyata. 

95. Let me be able to find inexhaustible happiness in the 
existence of pains and griefs. 

96. Let me be able to give all my own happiness and ease 
to others with gladness. 

97. Having given them, may they bear fruit, and pervade 
all sentient beings, even at this very moment. 

98. Let the fruit of this gift be such as to rectify all 
errors and faults, and perfect all the virtues, so that the two 
purposes might be fulfilled, at once without my seeking it. 

99. Let the one prime and sole need be fulfilled in the 
right time. 

100. Let me have steadiness in tranquillizing my mind (in 
Samadhi). 

101. Let me have perfect quiescience in Dhyan. 

102. Let me experience and be habituated in the percep- 
tion of the highest state of the blissful, the clear, and un- 
cognizing state of the mind. 

103. Let me obtain the power of fore-knowledge and other 
boundless siddhic powers of illusion. 

.104. Let me be able to analyse Intellect to its very root. 

105. Let all cognitions appear to me as the Dharmakaya. 
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106. Let all my faults turn to virtues. 

107. Let all my credulous errors turn to divine inner 
lights. 

108. Let me be able to recognize Nirvana in Samsara, 

109. Let griefs and pains prove joy to me. 

110. Let my crosses prove boons to me. 

111. Let me obtain the highest boon of the great symbol 
(Maha-Mutra). 

112. Let me be able to control ail mental cognition. 

113. Let me be able to keep Karmic connections ■without 
any impartiality. 

114. Let all those connections prove effective or fruitful 
of bringing forth useful results- 

115. Let all those actions which I might do, or have done 
to others in the three times, as well as those which others might 
do, or have done to me in the three times, be they either use- 
ful or injurious, let them never bear evil results nor indiSerent 
ones ; let ail the internal, external and side Karmic influences 
be cleared off this very moment. 

116. Henceforth let no carnality, wrath, sloth, pride or 
egotism, jealousy or envy, praise-seeking, and desire for fame, 
nor self«»fiattery, nor any kind of impious wish or thought, ever 
come in my mind. 

117. Let a powerful wave of the twofold merits be acquired 
by me without my having to seek them. 

118. .Let me be a fit vessel to receive the mystic truths. 

119. Let me obtain the four kinds of empowering initia- 
tions (or baptisms). 

120. Let me be able to know the Divine Intuitions. 

121. Let me be able to keep my vows purely and faith- 
fully. 


122. Let me acquire familiarity in the meditation of the 
(1) imaginary and the (2) unimaginable (the formless) —(1) 
Rupa and (2) Arupa, Forms and the Formless. 

123. Let me be able to perform the four kinds of divine 
actions or duties. 

124. Let me know the general and the minute laws of 
Karma. 

125. Let me know the logical process of Intellect. 

126. Let me know how to adopt virtue and reject sins. 

left 'out) ^ repetition of some former passages. 

130. Let me always be able to pray for great and grand 
objects, and let my wishes be wide and all-embracing. 

131. Let all those wishes bear fruit and prove true during 
this lifetime. 

132. By the power of this merit, may I, in this and in all 
the lifetimes, be able to perform my duties towards all sentient 
beings inimitably, and without my seeking it. 
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133. Let me be able to perform these duties suceessfiiiiy 
by tlie path of the six Paramitas. 

134. the path of the four combinations: (I) charity, 
(2) sweet speech, (3) model character, and (4) right-practice. 

135. ^ By the path of the four divine lines of Actions : 
(1) the peaceful, (2) the grand, (3) the loving, and (4) the stern. 

136. By the path of the four illimitables. 

137. By the path of three inculcations or teachings. 

138. * By the path of eight siddhis (perfections). 

139. Let me without my being required to seek or hunt 
for it, be able to perform unbounded good, of ail sentient beings. 

140. Let me not regard my body or life. 

141. Let me be able to accomplish unbomided good for all 
sentient beings without feeling wearied or having any regret. 

142. Even after my death, let my head and limbs, flesh 
and bones, organs and minor organs, hairs, teeth, nails, blood 
and secretions, oil and fat exuding from my body, all be of 
unbounded use and of great service to all sentient beings. 

143. May those who are, have been, or will be fond of me, 
loved me, respected, and believed in me, and who may have 
prayed or entreated me in any way, or those who have followed 
me, obtain transcendental knowledge, in their hearts, without 
the least trouble. 

144. Let their experience of the divine inspiration continue 
in an unbroken current and remain permanently. 

1,45. Let him or them obtain transcendental Samadhi. 

146. Let him obtain the Divine and the temporal blessings 
without seeking for them. 

147. Let his own ideas appear to him as the Nidaiias and 
let him obtain Buddha-hood in this very lifetime and with this 
very body. 

148. Let those who have disbelieved in me in the three 
times, scoffed and reviled at me, dispraised me, and been 
envious of me, or who have borne me ilLwflll or tried to quarrel 
with me, slandered me and abused me, let these go to chasten 
me of my sins, and wash away the bad Karmic influences of 
the three times at once at this very moment. 

149- Let those who may have wronged me not have to 
suffer the Karmic effects of their actions, and let not such 
actions stand in the way of their obtaining Buddha-hood. 

Let those very persons be converted by me, and let 
them obtain Buddha-hood in this very lifetime or during one 
life. 

151. Let all those of my friends who have in all my states 
of existences, helped to put me in the righteous path, obtain 
all the virtues of a Buddha and obtain Buddha-hood. 

152. Let the life-term of my-Gurus ( Buddhas) expand as 
wide as the heavens and last till the cessation of the Samsara, 
until which event takes place, let them not rest in Nirvana 
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(in qiiieseence}, but ■ remain active for the sake of- sentient 
beings. .. . 

; 153, Let the scope of tlieir actions increase and expand as 
'infiniteh- as the heavens, and let them succeed in stirring up 
aiicl emptying out the holes, of Samsara.' 

154. By the power 'of’ this merit, let the teachers and 
Buddhas cf th€?‘ three times expand their bodies, speech and 
mind^' virtues and actions, life-terms and regions, supernatural 
powers and' divine ■knowledge, as infinitely as- the heavens, and 
let every one of ■ their wishes be perfectly and successfully 
fulfilled.,’ ■ 

,■ ■ 155. ^ Let the faults of those who .are, or have been, and will 
be-, entered on the path be thoroughly purged, and, let them be 
- e.ndo wed with every virtue perfectly. 

156. Let all the sentient beings of the three times enjoy 
happiness, and separated from pains, and let them attain the 
perfect path atid obtain Buddha* hood in one lifetime. 

157. Let my body, .speech and heart be fillel with the 
holy grace of the Buddhas, and those virtues \rhich they 
transcend common beings even this very moment, and let my 
three-fold principles be jjerfected. 

155. Let me be able to evolve innumerable incarnations 
of Buddhas, from every pore of my body, constantly and simul- 
taneously; 

159. Appearing in benignant and helpful forms before 
eaqh of the infinite number of beings, existent in the universe, 
let them immediately win over their regards, confidence, faith 
and veneration, and let all those who see them be fascinated, 
charmed, rejoiced and conquered by them, 

160. Let those who see me, hear me; recollect me, or 
touch me in the three times, experience inexhaustible joy, and 
be^ ever filled with it, and let their faults be purged at once and 
let them be perfectly endowed with ail good virtues. 

161. In brief , let me be able to work out the will of the 
Buddhas and Gurus, without my seeking for them. 

162. Let me be able to do works of vast beneficial in- 
fluence to all sentient beings, without seeking. 

163. Let me be able to perform righteous actions of vast 
influence.; 

164. By these merits again let me, in all my lives, obtain 
the deepest and most profound spiritual knowledge, . and 
Dhyana ; let me enjoy an unbroken current of experiences 
(spiritual). 

165. Let me obtain the two-fold boons (the highest and 

the temporal) even now. - 

' 166. Let . me be accustomed in compassionating, loving 

and sympathizing. , ' 

167. Let- me not have a selfish and -^self-interested thought : 
even for a moment. . . 
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168. For the sake of serving others (sentient beings' 
benefit) let me be accomplished in compounding eye-medica- 
ments and pills, etc., and obtain the eight Siddhic powers. 

169. Let diseases, evil spirits, ignorance iind other ill- 
wnils of all sorts subside. 

170. Let long life, wealth, affluence, and followers 
' increase. 

171. Let kings, queens, ministers and common folks, iii- 

cluding beings of all the six lokas, be charmed and fascinated 
by me. . ' , ■ 

172. Let those who are inimical to the Guru’s person, 
who lower the regard cf the Sacred Trinity, and those who 
would destroy the faith of the Buddha, and who hurt the 
bodies of the devotees and yogis — in short, those who would do 
mischief to all sentient beings — be destroyed or brought to 
retribution by me. 

173. In short, let every one of my acts, be they of the 
body, speech or mind, let them be ever and only for the 
good and benefit of all sentient beings. 

174. Let me be able to utilize all ideas (inborn thoughts), 
ignorance, devas and demons, samsaric troubles and miseries, 
sickness, and death, in the path of emancipation. 

176, Let me be able to give up the idea of selfish-exis- 
tence as an individuality. 

176. Let me not regard pains as a fault. 

177. Let me not acquire ease for the sake of enjoying 
worldly name, and fame, etc. — the eight worldly ambitions. 

178. Let me be able to subjugate devas and evil spirits. 

179. Let me utilize all crosses and interruptions. 

180. Let me obtain power over the mind, phenomena, 
elements, Karma, passions, antidotes to passions, the four 
combinations, the four divine duties, and over the body, 
speech and heart. Let me obtain power over the life- term, 
wealth, dignity, grace, birth, faith, prayer, and Siddhic power 
of illusion. 

181. Let me obtain power over divine knowledge, all 
truths, the mind and respiration, the Nidanas, and over all 
beings, human and animals, and over death. 

182. By the power of those merits, let me in all my lives 
never die in any unprepared and undesirable way of dying. 
Let my death pangs be not long nor excruciatingly painful. 

183. Knowing that I am dying, and fully conscious of 
every circumstance attending it, let me die in a joyful and 
contented frame of mind. 

184. Recognizing the clear light even in the first stage of 
, the uncertain state ( Bardo) after death, let me obtain Nirvana 

for myself by absorption in the Dharma-kaya. 

185. Obtaining indestructible compassion, for the sake of 


others, let me obtain the dual personality, by^means of which. 
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let me be able to stir up and empty out the very deepest 
recesses of Samsara. 

186. Should I, however, have the visions of the uncertain 
state of the intermediary state of existence after death, let me 
know that state to be the intervening state after death and 
between rebirth. 

187. Let me be able to look without fear on the Person 
of the Bivine Clear Light.' , 

188. Let me acquire the power of recognizing those states 
or realms as my guardian deities. 

189. Let the dames of the clear light burn up all ideas 
and recollections of materialism. 

190. Let the dooi’s of wombs be closed to me. 

191. Let me have thorough control over reasoning inteh 

lect. 

192. Let me after due deliberation choose such a birth 
which will be useful in the highest degree. 

193. Let me be gifted with the six powers of Prescience. 


(а) Let me have the prescient power of a Leva’s eyes. 

(б) ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, of a Leva’s ears. 

(c) , , , , , , , , power of recollecting former places 

in the future. 

(d) j, ,, ,, „ power of knowing others’ thoughts. 

(e) ,, ,, ,, ,, power of knowing when I have 

attained the power of rendering my supernatural 
and illusive powers indestructible. 


194. Let me be gifted with the five visions or powers of 
seeing. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Let me have the physical eyes (like those of birds 

of prey). 

, , ,, „ Leva’s eyes. 

,, ,, ,, Eyes of Truth. 

,, ,, Eyes of a Buddha. 

,5 ,, ,, ,, Eyes of Wisdom. 


195. Let ail phenomena foe utilized by me in the Path. 

196. Let me utilize Samadhi in the Path. 

197. Let me be thoroughly practised in generating physical 
heat, and let bliss grow in me. Let warmth glow in me. Let 
my nerves and arteries be easy, and let the respirations be 
gentle. Let the uncognizing state grow in me. 

198. Let the Samadhi of blissful voidness grow up in me. 

199. Let me acquire thorough physical intro- vision during 
the. day. 

200. Let me acquire the power of consciousness during 
a dream at night. 

201. Let me acquire the clear light. Let me be thoroughly 
practised in the art of projection (of the mind). 
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202. Let me be practised in revivifying (the dead). 

203. Let me be thoroughly conversant with the Bardo- 
(the intervening state of uncertainty betw^een death and rebirth), 

204. Let me be able to analyse the real root of Intellect. 

205. By the power of the passive or peaceful Samadhi^ 
let me acquire thorough experience and knowledge of the In- 
finite (Endless). 

206. By the power of the Active or Wrathful Sainadhi, let 
me be able to accomplish stem and wrathful duties (divine). 

207. By means of the Grand-Samsdhi, let me be able to^ 
shower down objects of desire, such as wealth and riches, etc. 
etc. like a 'shower of rain. 

208. By means of the Sa-mad.hi on Truth (Satwa Dharma) 
let me be able to control phenomenal appearances. 

209. , By means of the Samadhi on Zealous, Perseverance' 
or Energy? let me be able to perform siiceessfoliy whatever I' 
think of doing., 

210. Let me obtain the highest (spiritual) as well as the 
temporal boons. 

211. Let me be able to subjugate the Dakinis (who move 
in the heavens). 

212. Let me be habituated in pitying. 

213. Let me obtain the state of the All-knowing, 

214. Let me be able to destroy or punish ail the evil, cruel 
and wicked ones. 

215. Let me be able to subdue all the three Lokas. 

216. Let me be able to carry my deeds to successful issues. 

217. Let me be wise in combining auspicious , events from 
the worldly point of view. 

218. .Let me obtain boons in the stern deeds (or deeds of' 
divine .retribution). 

219. Let the Buddhas’ Faith grow evermore and spread' 
widely. 

220. Let those who would destroy the IMtli be destroyed. 

221. Let me be able to open 'a 'mine' of everything desir- 
able to sentient beings. 

222. Let all ignorance .and .wrong conceptions be' cleared 
away. ■ ' 

,223 • Let w'ealth and',' affluence .'showier down, on me like a, 
constant shower of rain. 

,,',,,224. Let,, me subdue those' whatever 'are, visible,', and ,,what'-^ 
ever are in visible,. 

225. Let me be able to confound the perverted ones. 

226. Let me remember death and the hereafter. 

227. Let me be able to renounce this life- 

228. Let me be able to clip the' eight worldly ambitions. 

229. Let me be free from all dogmatic assertions (positive 

,'isms)..;:,'^'v,' ^ 'I',' 

230. Let ray mind be always ready for work. 
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23L Let my mind be ever ready to be warmed. 

232. Let my heart, always tend towards the Dharma. 

2:CL Let all my acts ever tend towards religion (Dharma). 

231. Let whatever I think, .turn out successfully and 

rigiiteoiis]}^ 

235. Let me never have a single irreligious thought. 

236. Being habituated in compassion and love let me be 
able to accomplish beneficial -works 'a-s infinite as the expanse 
of the heavens. 

237. By the power of these merits- let me in all my - lives 
repel ev^eiy form of weakness without partiality. 

238. Let me be able to visit ail hermitages and ascetic 
retreats witliout partiality. 

239. Let, all virtues be born in me without partiality. 

240. Let me pity all without partiality. 

241. , Let me be able to serve all impartially. 

242. Let me obtain a clear insight into the Nidarias. 

243. Let me be able to see that phenomenal -appearances 
and the mind are inseparable. 

,244. Let me be able to repel the idea' that phenomena 
are real. 

245. Let me acquire every wish and fulfil all desires and 
wishes. 

246 Let me obtain everything auspicious and jojdul and 
good. 

247. Let all the impediments and obstacles oiitwai'd, 
inward, or hidden and Karmic ones, be cleared awaj^ from my 
path. 

248. Let wealth, affluence, influence and everything that 
tends to one's advantage be obtained. 

249. Without stinting, grudging attachment or reluctance 
let me be able to make the threefold gifts successfully. 

250. Let the limit of my followers include ail the beings 
of the three Lokas, ,and let them all be subdued and converted 
by me. 

25 L Let the limit of my term of existence be, until the 
entire Samsara is completely emptied; until then let me ever 
be working for the benefit of all sentient beings. 

252. Let the limit of my proselytizing be such that they 
consist of the purified and the unpurified; let me be able to 
reach them ail alike on the plane of the developed and emanci- 
pated ones'., " 

253. Let the extent of my Realms be the three Lokas, 
ail of which let me, be abie,tO;- subdue-., . 

256. Let the -limit of my energy,-' understanding and zeal 
be s-ttch carrying out the purpose'^ of the higher and ■ the lower 
paths, until the Samsara’ is- completely emptied, 'that I may 
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never feel fatigue, .worry, vexation, despondence for a moment, 
but let me ever be full of joy and peace — without break. 

257. By the power of these merits, let all the merits 
acquired in the three times bear fruit in this very lifetime. 

258. Let all the fruits or results of my prayers fructify 
in this very lifetime. 

259. Let them again expand as wide as the heavens, and 
equal the Realms of Truth (Dharmadhatu) and the realms 
or circle of the Omniscient — who knows all the three times. 

260. Let the result of my -prayer last until the Sainsara 
gets emptied, and let them ever go in great deeds in the fulfil- 
ment of the higher and lower paths. 

261. In brief, by the power of these merits, let me be 
equal in every respect to every one of my lineal canonised 
Gurus, Devas, Dakinis (movers in Akas), Dharmapals, guardian 
deities, — devotees, siddhi purushes (saints), Yogis, etc., includ- 
ing even the Buddhas, and Bodhisatwas that existed, does 
exist, and will exist in the three times and the ten directions. 

262. Let me equal them from this every moment in body, 
speech, mind, accomplishments or virtues, and in deeds, in 
duration of lifeterm and the expanse of realms, — in the 
quality of divine deeds, in procreation of beings similar to 
himself, in wisdom and knowledge, in aspiration and courage, 
in power and influence, in divine knowledge, in grace and 
miracles, in prescience and in the extent of the work done. 


i7^ Tlic Persian Atitobiograpliy of Shall Waliullah Bin, 

^A.bd al»RaMm al-Dihlavi; its English transla- 
tion and a list of his works. 

By 

Mawlavi M. Hidayat Hxjsaik, " 

Lecturer, Presidency College, Calcutta, 

Iiiclia is tlie motiieiiand of ' many distinguished men of 
literature and learning who may well be regarded as authori- 
ties in divers ■ branches of the Islamic culture. Some of 
them have excelled even the great savants of Arabia and Persia. 
Sliah Waliullah of Dihlf is one of them. He was the most 
celebrated Muhdddis (traditionist) and the most erudite master 
of Divinity of his time. His Persian autobiography, with a 
translation and a list of his works, will be of some interest to 
the students of Arabic literature. His scholarship w^as so pro- 
found that Siddlq Hasan Ch^ii of Qannuj in his work likdf al- 
Nubuld^ remarks about him that ^‘had he been born in the 
first century a.h. he would have ranked as Imam al-AHmma im 
Taj al•M^^]tahid/^n^ (the Leader of the Leaders and the Crown 
of Law- givers.”) 

Autohiogrwphy , 

Praise be to God who began His gifts before their being 
deserved and particularized whomsoever . He wished with the 
knowledge and tastes of [His] names, and benedictions and 
peace be on our Lord Muhammad adorned with the crowns and 
girdles of dignities, honoured with varieties tad ranges of gifts; 
and on his descendants and companions through whom the 
, Faith stands [firm] and its market is current. After this the- 
humble one, Waliullah, son of ‘Abd al-Rahim (may God for- 
give 'liim and his parents and do- good to them and to him),, 
says these few words entitled Juz*dl-La§f fi ' TarjamaPaL^Ahk 
aLZa^if (An elegant' Chapter on the 'Life of the Weak Crea- 
ture),.' ■ 

Let it be known that the birth of this humble self took 
place on Wednesday, the 4th of ghawwM in the 14th year of 
the 12th century Hijri near the..time- of' sunrise. Some of the 
astrologers by the positions of the visibles [heavenly bodies]: 
declared that the star of [my] birth was In the second degree of 
Pisces, and the sun [had risen] one degree only, Venus was in 
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its eigbtii and Mercury in its twenty- first degree, Satuiii in the 
tenth degree of Aries, and Jupiter in its fifteenth degree, and 
that year was that of the highest conjunction, and it was in the 
first degree of Taurus, and Mars in its second degree, ancitlie 
Dragon’s head in Cancer. God knows the triitlid- 

Some of the friends found the date [of my birth] in [the 
name] Azim alDln (Eminent in religion = a.h. 1115), My 
parents (may their hearts be purified) and a number of virtuous 
[men] noticed many good omens in respect of this poor seif both 
before and after birth. 

Accordingly one of [my] affectionate relations and einineiit 
friends has described those occurrences in detail with other 
■events in a pamphlet and named it QauhUaU '^ (Prominent 
saying). May God give him the best return, and do good to 
him. and to his predecessors and successors, and furnish him 
with what he wishes in the next world and this. 

When the fifth year came I sat in Maktah (elementary 
■school), in the seventh year [my] venerable father set .[me] up 
for prayer and ordered [me] to observe .Past. In the same 
year circumcision was performed, and as far as I remember at 
the end of this year I finished the much esteemed Quran, and 
began to read Persian books and treatises. In the tenth year 
I was studying and the way to Mntala^a^^ 

(independent study) was to some extent opened to [me]. In 
my ‘ fourteenth year [my] marriage took place, my venerable 
father having been in a great hurry in this resp'-M3t ; and when 
excuse of want of necessaries was urged, my . father wrote to 
that party "‘Hhere was a secret in haste.’’ The secret after- 
wards came to light, that is, immediately after [m.y] marriage 
the mother-in-law of this poor self died, and soon afterwards 
[my] wife's__^maternal grandfather, after that very soon Shaikh 
Pa'ktjr ai-'^A.iam, the worth}^ son of this poor serif’s , maternal 
■uncle, Shaikh Abu Elza Muhammad (may his heart be sanctified)^ 
breathed ' his' last. Soon .thereafter the mother of this poor 
■self’s elder brother, Shaikh. Salah al-Dln. After that very soon 
my venerable father grew weak and complicated diseases over- 
powered, him and subsequently the horrible occurrence of Ms 


i This expression is usually uttered by the Moslems when they wish 
to show their want of confidence in any assertion. .The writer here 
as a true Moslem shows that he has no faith in astrology, 

: ,5^ The title, of .the book is al Bawa'id al Ziya*iija but it is known in 
India.y.by the . abovet^n ' It is .a., commentary on . Ibu; ■■H'ajib’s .(died' 
A.H. 616, A. D. 12 -IS) well-known work on syntax entitlt^d al-Kafiya* The 
author of the commentary is ‘Abdal-Rahman bin Ahmad al-Jami, died 
.S98',:A,»."1492r''' v: 'V" ■ 

^ MutaPa. — It is customary amonssfe Indian students to go through 
the lesson previor^s to attending the lecture of the teacher on the same* 
The writer here means to say that formerly he c->uid not understand 
anything independently, gradually he found that while r s^^ding the 
■Shat h~i-M alia h© could grasp -its sense to' some extent independently. 
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-death took place. This uiiioU'was totally dispersed and every 
one came to know that if the marriage had not been celebrated 
■so soon it would have been impossible to come to pass for years 

thereafter. , 

It was [ill] the fifteenth year [of ■ my age] that I became a 
disciple of my father and devoted myself to occupations of tlie 
mj%, specially those of Naq^ibandiya ^ saints. With' regard to 
tawajjuh (meditation), tcihqm (instruction) ,■ learning the mode 
of religious rites, and patting on the garment of the Sufi I 
equipped mj^seif, and studied a p ution of the Baiza-m'^ the sarrie 
year. My venerable father' had prepared ample food and had 
invited the gentries and tlie public and offered Fai-UwA (intro- 
ductory pra^/ers) permitting me to. teach others. 

However in my fifteenth year 1 completed my studies in 
all the current subjects in accordance^ with the custom of this 
country. As to Badts (Traditions of the Prophet) I studied 
the whole of IliMcdt* and a portion of 8akBi-t-‘BuM>dn^ up to 
the Book of cleanliness, and I attended ^ to the reading of the 
whole of ShamaAl al-NahV by others As to Tafslr (commen- 
taries on the Quran) I studied a portion of TafsirA-Baizavi 
and a portion of Talsu-i-MadaHk,^ Among all the high 
obligations on my poor self was that I attended my father 
several times during the reading of the holy Quran, dwelling 
on each meaning and the dignity of its descent, and referring 
to its commentaries. This was the grand opening [of the 
heart]. Praise be to God. With regard to Fiqh (jurisprudence) 


3 This is an ascetic order rf Sufis which was founded b'y Khw.aia 
,Baha at- Dm ’^aqshband. His real name was Muharnnaad bin Muham- 
mad al-Bulihari He was bom in a.h. 7! 8, a.d. 1318, and died a.h. 
791, A.D 1388. Fade Sa inat. al-Awliya. p. 78. 

2 The full title of the work m Anw^ir al-TanzU %m Asrm al-TaAll. 
It iS' a <*omrnentary of the Quran by ‘Abdullah bin ‘Omar ai-Bai:sav?, 
died A.H. 691, A, n.' 1286. 

B The first chapter of the Quran. It is customary in Islam to repeat 
this as a good omen previous to the begitmiijg of each important piece of 
■business. 

4 The author of the work is al-Din Abu ‘Abdullah Muhmmad 
bin ‘Ab ullah al-]^iatib al-Tabrf'd. It was completed on Friday , the 
last of Hama^an, A.H. 737, A.,D. 1336. 

■6 ■ The author of this eminent work is Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad 
bin TmaTl al-BuMiari. died a.h, 25 I, a.i>. 869., 

. and ,-,literallv„ reading: .and hearing. This refers 

to the oriental practice in vogue .in madrasahs where a, competent 
student read.s aloud tbe text before his tutor and the rest of the students 
follow him attend mg In sil nee , ■ .■ ^ 

The author of this book .is , Abu'. Tsa Muhammad bin Tsa bltr 
daurah Tirmidbi, died _a.h. 279,: a.d. 892. ' It. deals with the person, 
manners and character of the Prophet. 

.: .B . See note 2, ., 

® The ' frill title is .Madanfc a? The 

author is Hafiz al-Din Abu. ah Barakat ‘Abdullah: bin Ahmad al-Masafi, 
died A.H. 710. a.d, 1310.',,, ' 
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I studied the whole of Sharh-i-Wiqaya^ and Hidaya^ except 
a small portion of each; of UsuU-Fiqh (principles of Juris- 
prudence) Husam'^ and a portion of Tawzlh‘^ and Talvih^; 
of Logic., the whole of J^iarhJ-Shamslya^ and a portion of 
MarhJ'MatMi' ; of Kaldm (scholastic theology) the whole of 
8ha7'ii4-^AqdHd,^ with portions of ^aydll^ and .of MarM- 
Mawdqif,^^ a portion only: of Suluk (sufiism), a portion’ of 
^Awarif^^ md portion of RisafuJ-NaqMandlya etc.; of 
Haqa'iq (mysticisni),-^^^ SharkJ-Mubd'lydt Mawldnd Jami and the 
introduction of 8liarh44am^dt and Naqd al-Nusu$ ; of 
Khawds asmFd and dydi (properties of Divine names , and verses 


h The author ot’ the work is ‘XJbaidullah bin Mas'dd bin Sadr ai- 
^arpat al-Sam ai-MahhubI, died A.H. 747, A.D. 1346. 

^ The author of this is Burhan aL-Din Abu al-Hasan ‘AH bin Abi 
Bakr bin ‘Abd al Jalll al-Margkmanl, died a.h, 593, a.b. 1196. 

5 The author of this is Husam al-Din Muhammad bin Muhammad 
bin ‘Omar al-Hanafi, died a.h, 644, a.I). 1246. It is entitled al-Mun- 
takhah fl Usui al’Madhhab but commonly called Husaml. 

4 It is a commentary on Tanqlh al-Usidy a text on the principles of 
HanaOte law, both the commentary and the text are by the same 
author ‘Ubaiduilah bin Mas‘ud bin §adr al-^ari‘at al-Sani al-Mahbubi, 
died A.H. 747, A.D. 1346. 

6 It is a super-commentary on the Tawzlh by Sa‘d al-Din Mas‘ud 
bin ‘Omar al-Taftazani, died A.H. 762, A.B. 1389. 

^5 It is a commentary of Qutb al-Din Muhammad, bin Muhammad 
alRizi (died a.h. 766, ad. 1364) on the Shamslya. It is entitled Tahnr 
al-Qcma'id almantaqlya fl Shmh al-Riadlat al-Sliamslya^ hnt is oiton 
simply called ' 

7 It is a commentary of Qutb al-Din Muhammad bin Muhammad 
al-Bazi (died a.h. 766, a.b, i364) on Siraj ai-Din Abfi al-Sana’ 
Mahmud bin Abi Bakr al-Urmavi’s (died a.h. 682, a.b. 1283) work 

al” Anwar. 

8 It is a commentary of Sa‘d al-Din Mas‘ud bin ‘Omar al-Taftazani 
(died A.H 792, a.b. 1389) on ISTajm al-Din Abu Hafs ‘Omar bin 
Muhammad al-Nasafi’s (died a.h. 537, a.b. 1142) work entitled al- 
*Aqd>*id, 

^ It is glosses on Taftazani’s (died a.h. 792, a.b. 1389) com- 
mentary by Ahmad bin Musa al-3^ayaili (died a.h. 860, a.b, 1456). 

10 It is a commentary of Saiyid ^arif Jurjani (‘Ali bin Muhammad, 
died A.H, 816, a.b. 1413) on Kitah ahMawaqif by ^Azud al-Dia ‘Abd 
al-Bahman allji (died a.h. 756, a.b. 1355). 

11 The author is ^ihab al-Din Abu Hafs ‘Omar bin Muhammad al- 
Suhrawardi, died A.H. 632, a.b. 1234. 

Probably the author means the work of Muhammad bin Muham- 
mad Hafiz i-Buldiari, died a.h. 822, a.b. 1419, in which he collected 
the sayings of ;&waja Baha’ al-Din ISTaq^band, died a.h. 791, a.d. 
TssQ.,':;,,, a- 

- It is: a^ commentary . of Hur:-' al-Din '‘Abd.'ahHahmip'^JSml»- ^ 
A.H, 898* A.D. 1492, on sufi H.uba‘is. See Rieu, p. b27a. 

1 '3' It is a commentary on Fakhr al-Dia Ibrahim bin ^ahriyar 
‘Iraqi’s (died a.h. 686, a.d. 1287, or a.h. 688, a.d. 1289) tract in 
prose and vers© on mystic love by Kur al-Din ‘Abd al-Bahman JSmf, 
died A.H. 898, a.d. 1492. 

^6 It is a commentary of NGr al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, died 
A.H. 898, A.D, 1492, on Ibn ‘Arabics (died a.h. 638, a.d, 1240) mystic 
work entitled Naqsh al-Rums, 
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of tlie Qurin), a special collection of . my father and Mi'at-i- 
Fawa^ id. ^ ; of Tib (Medical science), Mujiz al-Qdnun'^ ; of Hik- 
mal (Philosophy), 8harli4-Hiddya4-Hikmat ^ and others; oiNahD 
(Syntax), Kafiya^ and Muila’s ^ commentary thereon ; of Rhe- 
toric, the MiuiawwaP Sbud of MuMtasai'4-Ma^dm’^ the portion 
annotated by Mulla ^ Zada ; and of Astronomy and Mathematics 
several small treatises. In the meantime sublime subjects 
came to my mind, and achievement was much more than my 
exertions. 

In the seventeenth year of this poor- self [myj father fell 
' ill and retired to the mercy of God in that illness. While on 
death- bed my father permitted me for Baikal (initiating 
others in sufiism) and (spiritual teaching) and repeated 

the expression *Miis hand is as my hand.” ^ The boon that 
should be counted as the highest is that my father was fully 
satisfied with me and expired in entire satisfaction. The at- 
tention of the father towards this poor self was such that no 
father cares so much for his child. I never saw a father or a 
tutor or a priest behaving with such intense kindness towards 
his issue or pupil as [my] father did to my poor self. Oh God, 
forgive me and my parents and have compassion on them as 
they reared me when I was young, and grant them reward for 
their every afiection, kindness and gifts [towards me] hundred 
thousand times twice. Verily thou art near and accepting. 


1 It is a treatise on pious charms and remedies. Catalogue of the 
India Office Library, no. 360. 

^ It is an abridgment of Ibn Sina’s (died a.h. 428, a,d. 
1037) work al~Qanun by ‘Ala al-Dln bin Abu al-Hazm, commonly called 
Ibn al-Nafis, died A.H. 687, a. b. 1288. 

S It is a commentary on Asir al-Din Mufazzal bin *Omar ai-Abha- 
ri*s (died A.H. 663, a. d. 1264) famous work, entitled Hidayat al-Hikma. 
Two commentaries of this work are taught in India, one is by Mir 
Husain al-MaibudhI and the other is by Sadr al-Din Muhammad bin 
Ibrahim al-Shirazi. Probably the author refers to the second one. 

4 The author of the work is Jamal al-Din Abu ‘Amr ‘Osman bin 
‘Omar bin ai-Hajib, died a.h. 646, A.B. 1248. 

' . 6 See page 162,' note 2. 

^ & 7 Sa‘d ai-Din Taftazani. died a.h. 792, a.d. 1389, wrote two 
commentaries on the TalkMs al-Miftal} by Jalal al-Din Muhammad bin 
‘Abd al-Rahim al-Qazvini, commonly called I^atib“i-Dimis|iq, died 
A.H. 739, A.D. 1338. The earlier and larger of these two commentaries 
is commonly called al^Mut,awwal and the shorter is called M¥htamr ah 
Ma^'anl. 

5 His full name was Muhammad Amin bin §adr Amin al-^irwani 

Mulla Zada. He' died A.H. 1036, a.d..'.1626. ahAsur 

vol, HI p. '475. 

^ This refers to the religious custom of the Moslems in which the 
disciple holds tlie right , hand of the spiritual leader between his two 
hands as a pledge for abstaining himself from all sins; the disciple also 
having faith that this action conduces to the improvement of his 
spiritual condition. The author of the sentence, i.e. father of Waliul- 
lah, means to say that the same advantage would be gained by the 
disciples if his son’s hand was held instead of his own hand. 
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After my father’s death twelve years more or less I 
■devoted myself to teaching the religious and intellectual boobs. 
I went deep in each knowledge and went on attending the holy 
shrine of my father, and during those days I acquired success 
in Divinity and openness of heart, as well as a large share 
and concentration in sufiism ; and many many ecstatic dis- 
coveries were made. 

After perusal of the books of the four religions ^ and the 
principles of their jurisprudence as well as the Hadis that are 
their authority, the ways of the jurists well versed in tradi- 
tions, by the help of Divine light, proved acceptable to my mind. 
After this I felt a longing for visiting the two respectable 
places of pilgrimage [Mecca and Madina], and at the end of 
the year 43, was honoured by Haj ; in the year , 44, I had 
the good fortune of becoming a devoted attendant of the 
honoured Mecca, and of visiting the enlightened Madina and 
of attending the narration of the Hadis by Sliailsh Abii 
Tahir'^ (may his tomb be sanctified) and by other reverend 
persons of the holy places. In the meantime I devoted my- 
self to the illuminated shrine of the Lord of mankind, the best 
prayer and everlasting benedictions be on Him, and received 
many graces. I had an enchanting association with the learned 
[men] and other residents of the holy places and put on the all- 
comprising gown of Shaikii Abu Tahir which may be called to 
comprehend all the garments of the Sufis. After performing 
Haj at the end of this year I turned to my beloved home in 
the beginning of the year 45 and reached safe and sound on 
Friday, the 14th of Rajab.. 

Speak ye of the gifts of God! The greatest gift on me 
is that I was vested with the robes of invention, and success 
of subsequent ages were made through my hands. They asked 
my view in jurisprudence. After collecting this I composed 
the jurisprudence of [religious] traditions from the [very] begin- 
ning ; and [I also] explained the secrets of the traditions and 
the propriety of acts and allurements and all that have been 
brought by the Prophet (praise and blessings of God be on 
Him) from God and [which He] taught. It is a science that 


1 The author refers to the four classes of the Sunni sect, i.e. 
Iff ana fi, Mulikl and Hanhali. The founder of Hanafi sect was 

■■Imam Abu, Hanxfa al-NiVmin' bm Sabit. ■. H©' was 'born at Eufa a.h. 
80, A.i). 700. and died at Baghdad a.h. J50* a.b. 767. Th© ShdfiH 
sect was founded by Imam Muhammad bin Idris He was 

bom at Askaion in Palestine a.h. 150, ad. 767, and died at Cairo 
A.H. 204, A.I). 819. Th© Mdllht sect was founded by Imam Abu 
^Abdullah Malik bin Ans. He was born in Madina a.h. 94, a-b. 
716, and died there a.h. 179, ab, 795. The Hanhali sect was 
founded by Imam Abu ‘Abdullah Abtmad bin Hanbal, He was born in 
BagfedSd A.H, 164, A.B. 780. and 'died A.h 241, ab. 855. 

• ^ His full nanae is AbU'.T^hir .Muhammad bin Ibrahim al-Kurdi 
al"Madani, died 1145^ a. Bs tlZ%' ■Vide Insdn al-*mn, p.' 18. 
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none before my poor seif demonstrated in stronger words in 
spite of its sublimity. ■ Should any one be in doabt let him 
see ill the book Qawa^td4-Kuhra ^^ that in spite of such 
repeated attempts '^aikh , ‘Izz ah Din ^ failed to realize a 
hundredth part of this science. They also ' inspired me with 
the way of suf iism which is obtaining in these days and 
is in acGordaiioe with the wish of God in the present time, 
and I composed them in two treatises named Hamzat and 
Altaf al-Qiids. Moreover I established the faith of the ancient 
Sunnis by proofs and arguments, and after purifying it 
from the impurities of doubts created by logicians, confirmed 
it in such a way as to leave no room for controversy. And 
they gifted me with the knowledge of the Kamdlat-'irarha^ a 
(the four perfections), viz. the origin, the creation, the de- 
velopment, and the harmony with such amplifications ; and the 
science of all the properties of the human soul, and of the 
perfection and end of everyone. These two are grand subjects 
such as none went round it before my poor self. Also the 
practical science, on which depends the welfare of the age, 
they have instructed me in its full extent and furnished me 
with power of strengthening it by The Book ” (al-Quran), 
the Traditions, and the Practices of the Companions of the 
Prophet. They have also granted me the power of distinction 
between the science of Religion as what has been narrated by 
the Prophet (blessings and peace of God be on him) and what 
has been interpolated and pot in, and What is sunnat (words 
and practices of the Prophet) and what has been innovated by 
each caste and creed. 

Verse, 

If there had been a tongue at every place of growth of my 
hair, 

I could not have been able to repay the due gratitude. 
Praise be to God, the Lord of the Universe. 


Walmllah died in a.h. 1176, a.d. 1762 and was buried at 

Uehli. ^ , 

The following is a list of the most important of his 
works : — 

(1) At:ya'b al-Nigham fi Madh Saiyid al-'' Arab wal ^Ajam, 
a qasida in praise of the Prophet, rhyming in alphabet ba,” 
accompanied by a Persian commentary ./by ' the author with 


1 His full name is ‘Izz al-Dm’ ‘Abd al-* Aziz bin *Abd ai-Salani as- 
SulamL H© was born in a.h. 577, a, b. 1181, and died a.h. 060, a, n. 
1262. Vide Brockolmami’s GescMchte der arahischen Literatur, vol. J, 
p. 430,..',: ■ 
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four other poems of similar nature, lithographed in Muradabad, 
AM. 1304 (A.D. 1S86). 

(2) al’DuTT al-Samin fi Muhashsharat al-Nabi al-Amln, a 
collection of forty Traditions of the Prophet with a Hindu- 
stan! translation by Saiyid Zahir al-Din Ahmad, lithographed 
A.D. 1899. 

(3) Wath aUMiablr, notes on select passages of the Quran, 
lithographed in Lucknow, a.h. 1281 (a.d. 1872). 

[4:) 'Fath al-Rahman, a Persian translation of the Quran, 
accompanied with explanatory notes, lithographed in Cawn- 
pore, A.H. 1289 (a.d. 1872). 

(5) al-Fauz ahKahir fi Usui al-Tafsir, a treatise on the 
principle to be followed in interpreting the Quran, lithogra- 
phed as ' an appendix of Jami‘ al-Bayan by Munn al-Din bin 
Safi al-Din, died a.h. 905 (a.d. 1499) and printed also with- 
out mentioning any date on the margin of Sifr al-Sa^adat 
by Muhammad bin Ya‘qub ai-Piruzabadi, died a.h. 817 (a.d. 
1414). ‘ 

(6) Fuyuz ahHaramain, a work about the graces which 
the author received in Mecca and Madina, lithographed in 
Dehli. 

(7) Hujjat Allah ahBdUgha^ a systematic book on Mu- 
hammadan theology and ethics, edited with marginal glosses 
by Muhammad Ahsan Siddiqi. It is also printed in two volumes 
in Buiaq, a.h. i294 (a.d. 1869) and in Bhopal, a.h. 1286 
(a.d. 1869). 

(S) ^Iqd al-Jid fi AhJcdm ahijtihdd wal a treatise 

on the extent to which private judgment may be lawfully used 
in theological and legal matters, accompanied by a Hindu- 
stan! translation entitled Silhi-Marwarid by Muhammad Ahsan 
Siddiqi, lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1310 (a.d. 1892). 

{%) al~Imdf fi Baydn Sabah ahlMitildf^ a treatise on the 
origin of different schools of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
accompanied by a Hindustani translation, entitled Kashshaf, by 
Muhammad Ahsan Siddiqi, lithographed in Dehli, a.d. 1891. 

(10) Intihdh fi Saldsil4-Awliyd Allah, a Persian treatise 
on sufiism, lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1311 (a.d. 1893), 

(11) al-Ifshdd ila Muhimmdt ahlsndd, an account of 
the Shaikhs with whom the author studied, of the teachers from 
whom they learnt and of those through whoih their knowledge 
had been transmitted from the time of the Prophet downwards, . 
lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1307 (a.d. 1890). 

(12) Izdlai al-Khifd an Khilafat at-KJmlafa, lithographed 
in Dehli, a.h. 1307 (a.d. 1890). 

(13) al-Qaul ah Jamil, rules for leading a holy life, litho- 
graphed with an Urdu translation called i^ifd at‘Alll, by 
Maulavi Khurram ‘Ali, lithographed in Bombay, a.h. 1301 
(a.d. 1833) and in Cawnpore, a.h. 1313 (a.d. 1895). 

(14) ahMuqaddamdt ah Saniya fi Iniisdr ahFirqat ah 
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Najiya, a work in scholastic theology, catalogue of the Ram- 
pur Library, p. 322. 

(15) al-Musawwa fi Shark ahMuwatta, an Arabic com- 
mentary on ^\-Muwatta^ catalogue of the Rampur Library, p. 
113; catalogue of the Bankipore Library, p. 811; catalogue 
of Ferangi Mahal Library, Lucknow, p. 39 ; both the Arabic and 
Persian commentaries are lithofijraphed together in a.h. 1293 
(A.D. 1876). 

(16) Tarjamat al-BuMari, a brief notice of the scope and 
method of collection of Traditions of al- Bukhari, entitled 
al-Jaml alrSaMh, lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1307 (a.d. 1890). 

(17) al-Akhirat, another collection of forty select 
Traditions of the Prophet, accompanied by a Hindustani inter- 
lineary translation, and with the Ninety-nine Names of God, 
and some religious verses in Hindusttoi and Persian appended, 
lithographed in Lahore, a.d. 1890. The same work with a 
Pushtu metrical paraphrase by ‘Abd al-Halim Kaka-khel, 
lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1380 (a.d. 1891). 

Besides the above-mentioned works he wrote many pam- 
phlets on religious subjects. 



$\Ji ijO^ J - l^lUisaiAul ^d-: ^tiJl dA.Js:J| 
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, f ^ j ^ ^iiALw jh]^ j^UJo j]^)y, j 
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1 8 . Simhaclielam Temple ♦ 

By S. P. V. RamIkitjaswami, Vimga'patam. 

The temples in the Telugu country which, are most fre-* 
queiitly visited by pilgrims are three, viz. SHkunnam^ Simha- 
chelam and Tirupati, These three temples are Vaishnava ones 
at the present day. Ramanuja, the great Vaishnava teacher, 
is said in the Gurnparampamprahhavam to have visited these 
three temples and spent some time at each of them. And it is 
also said that SHkurmam and Tirupati were originally Saiva 
temples and that Ramanuja converted them into Vaishnava 
temples. But nothing is said about Simhaclielam* 

Simhachelam (lit. the lion-hill) which rises to about 800 
feet above the sea, stands 6 miles north of Vizagapatam. 
!Near the top of the north side of it, in a wooded hollow, 
surrounded by a wide circle of higher ground, is a temple to 
Yaghavaraha, the boar incarnation of Vishnu. Some mistake 
the temple to be dedicated to Narasimha, the man-lion incar- 
nation of Vishnu.^ The image in the temple possesses the 
head of a boar, the trunk and limbs of a man with a tail like 
that of a lion. In the inscriptions found in the temple, the 
god is referred to as Yagnavaraha and SimhadrinathaJ^ It 
is perhaps this latter epithet that led many into the wrong 
notion and that is also responsible for the popular tradition 
that the god is Varaha Lakshmi Narasimha. Simhadrinatha 
used in the inscriptions as an epithet of Yagnavaraha simply 
means that the god is '‘ the owner or master of Simhadri or 
lioii-hiiL^’ The hill is called the "hon-hill” not on account of 
the fact that Narasimha is upon it, but owing to its fancied 
resemblance to a lion — the hill is broad at either end and 
slender in the middle. If the temple of a god is situated on 
the summit of a hill, it is usual to name the god after the hill 
and not vice versd*^ So the real god at Simhachelam is 
Vauaha or Yagnavaraha, and ' since the hill is; called Simha- 
chelam or Simhadri, he is referred to a Simhadrinatha. More- 


A cf. W, W* Hunter, Gazetteer of India ^ and Mr. Francis, 

Vizagapatam Gazetteer* y : 

2- He is also sometimes referred to m Narasimha. But this I think 
is through mistake, as the image possesses a tail. But why should a 
Varaha image possess the tail of a lion ? 

3 e.g. the god at Tirupati is called because the hill is 

called the ^©shadri (serpent-hill). The god at Conjeevaram is called 
Hastigirinatha, because the hill on which the temple of the god is 
situated is called Hastigiri (elephant-hiil). Similarly with the god at 
,.TagaiinStham. or Furi. . , ■ , 
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over, any person wbo has seen the god on the day of Ohandana-^ 
yatra, will never mistake it — but for. the tail the origin of 
which is unknown — for Narasimha. It is clearly an image of 
Varaha (boar). 

This temple is the most famous, richest and best sculp- 
tured one in the Teliigu country. From the hollow in which 
it stands runs down a deep glen watered by a rivulet and 
clothed with, many trees in striking contrast to the bare flanks 
of the rest of the hill. The way to the temple runs along this 
glen, through terraced fields of pineapples, dotted with mango, 
jack and other trees. It passes up a broad flight of well-kept 
stone steps, over a thousand in number, on either side of 
which trees have been planted .to give shade and a rill runs 
in a channel to refresh weary pilgrims. At frequent intervals 
are images of various Hindu gods in little niches, and on 
festival days the steps are lighted from top to bottom. At 
the narrow mouth of the glen is a bold portal called Ranu- 
mdn^s Gate, by the side of which the said rivulet is led into 
two pools where pilgrims bathe before they continue the 
ascent. Passing through Hanumdn^s Gate, the pilgrim tra- 
verses the remaining narrow part of the glen where the rivulet 
is led through pipes and channels over several artificial cascades 
surrounded by more sculptures of the gods and at length 
reaches the amphitheatre, in which, on a terrace partly cut 
out of the hill-side, stands the temple itself. 

Architecturally the temple deserves high praise. . It con- 
tains a square shrine surmounted by a high tower, a portico 
in front with a smaller tower above it, a square sixteen-pillared 
mandapam (called the Mukhamandapam) facing this, and an 
enclosing verandah, all made of dark granite, richly and 
delicately carved with conventional and floral ornament and 
•scenes from Vaishnava puranas. Much of the' carving is 
mutilated and much more has been covered over with thick 
•coat' of plaster. In - the' verandah is a , stone-car with stone 
wheels' 'and prancing -stone horses. The image of the god is ' 
small and is kept - covered with an unctuous' preparatiO'H - of 
.sandal paste. Once a year, in May, this is removed with 
much ceremony at the festival called Chandanaydtra. 

Outside the inner enclosure there is little worthy of note, 
except the excellent Ndtyamandapam on the north side of the 
temple where the god’s marriage is performed. This is sup- 
ported by 96 pillars of black-stone which are more delicately 
carved than any other in the temple, are all different in the 
details of their design, and yet avoid incongruity of effect by 
adhering to one general type, especially in their capitals, which 
are usually of the inverted-lotus shape. 

When I went to Simhachelam once, I could see only the 
inverted U-shaped appearance of a large quantity of sandal 
paste. It at once suggested to me whether it might not be 
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a Saiva temple at some time and that the god is made to 
assume that shape as a eompromise between the two rival ' sets 
when — it may be possible — ^the image was transformed into a 
Vaishnava one. So the appearance of the image might have 
■something to do with its origin, I thought. When I expressed 
my opinion to a friend of mine, he suggested to me that Rama- 
nuja might have been the man that changed it into a Vaish- 
nava image. But when I considered the question deeper, I 
came to the conclusion that Ramanuja could not be the man 
who effected the change for the following reasons. 

Simhaehelam was a Vaishnava. temple for a very long 
time. The temple is full of inscriptions. I examined some 
105 of them which range from 1186 to 1526 Saka. Even at 
the time of the earliest of these inscriptions, the god seems to 
have commanded such awe and reverence as would be done by 
a temple of long standing. Moreover, it is said, in the Vizaga- 
pcitam Gazetteer, that there is an inscription of Kulottunga I. 
in the temple, dated 1089-90 a.b. So it must have been 
a place frequently visited by people even then. Ramanuja 
flourished in the iith century, and the inscriptions belong to 
the same and the IStli century. It seems to me that a temple 
instituted in the ilth century could not be held in such 
reverence, as is shown in the inscriptions, in the 11th century 
itself— in the lapse of about 30 years. I therefore conclude 
that it was a Vaishnava temple at or even before the time of 
Ramanuja. 

There was Vaishnava influence at Tirupati even before 
Ramanuja but lie established that influence firmly there. And 
Shkurmam, originally a Saiva temple, he transformed into a 
Vaishnava one. This fact is stated in the Sthalamahaimya of 
Srikurmam. Now Ramanuja was a very orthodox Vaishnava. 
He would not interfere with a god unless there is precedent for 
him. When he came to these parts, he saw that Simhaehelam 
was the only Vaishnava temple in the country, and it is 
probable that there was current a tradition — now lost—that 
Simhaehelam was formerly a Siaiva temple and that somebody 
afterwards transformed it into a Vaishnava temple. Rama- 
nuja might have heard the rumour, and seeing that there was 
only one Vaishnava temple to support his causa, thought of 
transforming the other two also into Vaishnava ones. 

This seems to me to be the real history of Simhaehelam 
temple. But one may ask what authority have we to suppose 
that there was a tradition at the time of Ramtouja that 
Simhaehelam was once a Shiva-kshetra ? for supposing that it 
was a S'aiva-kshetra at all at any time ? The following few 
facts go — very strongly in my : opinion— to prove that Simha- 
chelam was once a Saiva-kshetra and. was afterwards changed 
— ^not exactly known when— into a Vaishnava one. ' ■' 

Firstly . — The position of the image. Usually in all Vaisli- 
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iia¥a temples the image of the god will be set not in the 
centre, but considerably to the back, though not completely to^ 
the back of the innermost enclosure called the Garbliagriha, 
There will be some space to the back of the image before the 
wall for pradakshinam. Before the god will be placed some 
■other images usually in copper, including the Utsavar,^ and 
before these are placed the vessels employed in puja^ etc. In 
front of all these there will be a space pretty larger than that 
left to the back of the image. But at Simhachelam the case is- 
quite different. The image of the god occupies a place almost 
to the centre of the apartment. The space to the back of the 
image is not utilized for any purpose other than that of per- 
forming pradakshinam, for to a Vaishnava image puja from 
the back is strictly forbidden. But everybody knows that 
in a Shiva temple, the image of the Ungam occupies the 
centre of the room and puja is performed from all sides, 
since there is no distinction of front and back to the lingam. 
Again, excepting some recent temples where the Ufsavar images 
are introduced on analogy with Vaishnava ones, there will be 
no Utsavar imsbges at all in a Saiva temple to be placed in the 
Garbhagriha, And the Utsavar images at Simhachelam are not 
placed in that apartment at all. They are placed in another 
room quite distinct from the first, thus showing that they are 
of later origin. 

Secondly.— TAe shape and size of the image. The shape 
of the image is very characteristic. The head is that of a boar. 
The trunk and limbs resemble those of a man to a greater 
extent. The image possesses also a long tail like that of a 
lion. The sculpture of the image is very rough. There are no 
details. The face is discernible with neither eyes, nose nor 
mouth. The two hands and legs are represented by two pairs 
of roddike masses. Neither the fingers, nor the elbow- joints, 
nor the knees are perceptible. The feet are non-existent and 
are supposed to be below the surface of the earth. These facts 
suggest that the image was not prepared outside the temple 
and that the sculptor had not free use of the stone at which he 
was working. For if he had, the details would have been 
better marked, Simhachelam is the only place where we 
have such a peculiar image. Originally it might have been an 
image of the Zmyam and subseqiientiy people might have 
begun to make an image of Vishnu out of it. Since the 
lingam was fixed in the ground, the sculptor could not shape 
a good figure out of it. Again in shaping the figure the 


1 The Utsavar images are those which are taken out of the temple 
on festive occasions. Every temple contains two sets of images. The 
one set made of stone is not allowed to be removed out of the Qarbha- 
griha. The other set can be taken out. It is not necessary that the 
Utsavar images and the other set of stone images should be of the 
:sam©'' god'.;. 
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forgerer naturally began from above, and when he reached the 
bottom, he found that the stone was too short to allow room 
for the feet in proportion to the rest of the body. He, there- 
fore, left off the feet and said that they were under the floor. 
This fact recalls to my mind a ludicrous story about Tenali 
Ramakrishna when His Majesty ordered him to make paintings 
upon the walls of his house. 

Moreover, it has been remarked above that the image of 
the god is small. An examination of some of the Faishaava 
temples in Southern India convinces us that the image at 
Simhachelam is small in proportion to the size of the temple. 
The images in temples even smaller than that at Simhachelcam 
will be considerably bigger than that of Yaghavaraha. But if 
it had been a lingam of that height, it would be big enough 
for so great a temple. 

Thirdty . — The usual appearance and contact of the image. 
As has been said above, the image of the god will not be always 
visible. It is covered with sandal paste. So the appearance 
of the image at all times, except on the day of Ghandanaydtra^ 
is that of a lingam. When the temple was changed into a 
Vaishnava one the S'aivas seem to have objected to the pro- 
cedure. Then a compromise was effected between the two 
parties by making the god assume the form of a lingam. 

Again in no Vaishnava temple at any time is the image of 
the god allowed to be touched by ordinary people. But in 
the Saiva temple, the lingam is allowed to be touched by 
all people. And at Simhachelam, too the image of the god 
when it is visible on the day of Ghandanaydira is allowed to be 
touched by all people. This privilege at Simhachelam suggests 
that it was a Shiva temple at one time. Though the people 
changed the lingam into an image, they could not stop the 
popular custom of touching the image. 

Fourthly. — One of the inscriptions at Simhachelam, of 
which the temple is full, refers to a Bhairava Dvdra or Gate. 

...... 

Bhairava is one of the followers of Siva. And it is only 
at a Saiva temple, therefore, that we can expect Bhairav^a’s 
Gate. Since Bhairava is the chief of Pldas and PUdchas the 


1 The inscription is written in Telugu language and characters. 
It is dated 1457 S'aka. The quotation means . . . . Kurma 

Modali, son of Tammu IVIodali, having instituted (an image of) Hanu- 

man at Bhairava’s Gate So we can without any doubt say 

that the present Hanuman’s Gate was the Bhairava D vara of thci 
inscription. This image of Hanuman might have been the cause of the 
change of the name of the gate, for it appears that the gate was till then 
called Bhairava’s Gate though the temple was Vaishnavized. 
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gate may be identified with the present Hanuman’s Gate, 
where even at present hundreds of people are supposed to be 
relieved from evil spirits which were haunting them. This is one 
of the strong arguments for saying that Simliachelam was once 
a S'aiva temple. If it was really a Vaishnava temple from the 
beginning dedicated to YagnavaraJia, the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu, what business has Hanuman’s Gate to be on the same 
hill ? There is no connection between Varaha and Hanuman. 
They belong to different ages. What actually took place 
might have been this. When the temple was a Saiva one, the 
gate was called Bhairava Dvara^ and ghosts, etc., were sup- 
posed to be got rid of there. But when the temple was trans- 
formed into a Vaishnava one, the Vaishnavas wanted to change 
the name of the gate as well. But the new deity to which 
they dedicate it must be such as had control over evil spirits, 
for though they changed the name of the gate, they could not, 
they knew, banish the belief from the minds of the people that 
relief from evil spirits was got there. So they hit upon the name 
of Hanuman and named the gate after him, but did not stop to 
consider whether there is any connection between Varaha and 
Hanuman. When taken by itself each is legitimate, the 
Varaha image at the top of the hill and the Hanuman’s Gate 
down below where relief from evil spirits is obtained. But 
when they are taken in conjunction with one another they 
make no sense ; the two demigods belong to different Yugas. 
The name of Hanuman’s Gate itself , therefore, gives support to 
the view that Simliachelam was once a S'aiva-kshetra. 

Fifthly .—The last and strongest argument is furnished by 
the DhyanaMoha of Yaghavaraha of Simhachelam. 

fwfaf srgfor 

In this the c|ualifying word is attributed to the god. 
What are we to understand when this indisputable attribute of 
Mahesa is given a place in the DhyanaSloka of a Vaishnava 
god 1 This also is introduced, I opine, to satisfy the rival 
sect when they were robbed of their temple. 

These considerations gave support to my suggestion that 
Simhachelam might have originally been a S'aiva-kshetra and 
that it was subsequently changed into a Vaishnava one. When 
such a distinguished action as this is done, it is probable that 
it will he in everybody’s mouth for some time at least. So it 
might have been at the time of Ramanuja. 

This is what I think to be the real account of what 


I This stanza is taken from the Ksk&tramahatmya of Simhachelam. 
In this also the god is named Narasimha, but upon what grounds is 
not known. 
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happened at Simhachelam. I cannot assert it, for every argu- 
probability. I only make a suggestion. If 
anything contrary to my suggestion is brought forward to 
prove that all the details which I enumerated above form a 
case ot mere accidental coincidence, then I gladly withdraw 
suggestion. 




APRIL, 1912. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society wa.s held on 
Wednesday, the '3rd April, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Colonel G-. F. A. Haerts, G.S.I., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present: — 

Maulavi ‘ Abd n’lW all, Dr. ISF. Annandale, Mr. A. G. Atkinson, 
Mr. H. S. Bion, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Babu Nilmani Cakravarti, 
Mr. P. H. Gravely, Mr. H. G. Graves, Captain .E. D. W. Greig, 
I.M.S., Mr. D. Hooper, Rev. H. Hosten. S.J., Mr. W.. Jessop, 
Mr. S. W. Kemp, Mr. C. C. Lomax, Lieut. F. H. Malyon, Lt.- 
Col. D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., Maharaja Eanjit Sinha of Nasirpur, 
Dr. Sati5§ Candra Vidvabiiusana, Rev. J. Watt, Mr. H. P. 
Watts, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors :~~-'ReY. Ameya, S.J., Mr. W. A. Burns, Mrs. 
Atkinson, Father Felix, Dr. P. Freyesleben, Mrs. C. L. Harley, 
Mr. A. H. Harley, Mrs. L. Jessop, Mr. G. Stadier, Mr. L. 
Stadler. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eighty- eight presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Captain John Johnson 
Urwin, LM.S., the Hon’ble Mr. Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot 
William Oldham, Mr. S. C. Williams, Dr. D. Quinlan, Mir Nasir 
AliKhan Bahadur and Lieutenant G. M. Routh have expressed 
a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The President unveiled the bust of Alexander Csoma de 
Koros and gave the following short account of his life 

Alexander Csoma de Koros. 

The bust which I have to unveil to-night is that of Korosi 
“Csoma Sandor, better known as Alexander Csoma de Koros, 
who was, for many years, associated with the work of this 
Society. 

A native of Hungary, born in the year 1784, that of the 
foundation of the Society by Sir William Jones, he early be- 
came imbued with a passion for Oriental studies, dreaming 
that, in the East, he would be able to trace the ancestry of the 
Magyars, and to the end he cherished the idea that, somewhere 
North of Lhasa, he would find the ancestral home of the Huns. 
He arrived in Tibet in 1822 when he was 38 years of age, having 
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made liis way on foot from Hongary. He remained in that 
country or in its vicinity for nine years. Eventually he 
achieved his long-cherished desire of visiting Calcutta. While in 
Calcutta, he placed at the disposal of Government all the literary 
treasures lie had accumulated in his travels^ For four years, 
1831-35., lie lived in the Society's rooms and was engaged in 
mBking catalogue Tciisonnee of Brian Hodgson’s collection of 
Tibetan works. In 1834, his Tibetan dictionary and gram mar- 
appeared, the expenses being defrayed by ‘Government. From 
1835-37 he travelled in Eastern Bengal and Sikkim, perfecting 
his knowledge of Sanskrit and learning Bengali. In 1837 he 
returned to Calcutta, and for the next five years he resided in the 
Society’s house in the capacitj^ of Librarian, cataloguing the 
works which he had himseif presented. During this period he 
contributed many articles to the Journal on the Oeograpliy, 
History and Literature of Tibet. In April 1842 he died at 
Darjeeling on his way to Lhasa, at the age of 58. 

His habits w'ere Spartan in their simplicity. He never used 
stimulants or tobacco. His food wa^ tea with a little boiled 
rice. He possessed but one suit of clotheKS. His life and all this 
available funds were devoted to the objects for which this 
Society stands — the furtherance of Oriental learning in all its 
branches. 

I am unfortunately unable to enlarge on his services to 
Oriental learning, but I can assure you that the Society has not 
been unmindful of his memory. His great Tibetan-Sanskrit- 
English dictionary is now appearing in the Memoirs, and a 
commemorative reprint of his articles in the Journal will be 
shortly published. His tomb at Darjeeling has been repaired 
and restored. The Hungarian Academy of Sciences still further 
to perpetuate his memory have presented us with this beautiful 
bust which, I am sure, you will all welcome as a representation 
of a great scholar and as a magnificent work of art, well worthy 
to rank with the numerous treasures the Society possesses. 

The President drew attention of the meeting to the 
portrait of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., offered to the 
Society, and read the following short note regarding him 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.ci.e., a r.c.s., d.sc., fr.s., 

F.A.S.B. 

After a distinguished career at the Boyal College of Science, 
Sir Thomas Holland joined the Geological Survey of India in 
the year 1890. Passing through the various grades, he 
succeeded the late Mr. C. L. Griesbach as Director in 1903. 
He early joined this Society and served successively as Honor- 
ary General Secretary, Vice-President and President during 
1909-10. For several years he represented the Society on the 
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Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum, of which body he was 
for some time Chairman. Although his scientific work was 
mainly published in official geological publications, he con- 
tributed to the Journal papers on Anthropology and often 
exhibited at the monthly meetings interesting geological 
specimens. - 

He was elected an F.R.S. in 1904, and was one of the 
first Fellows of the Society. In 1908 he was created a K.G.I.E. , 
and the University of Calcutta conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science. He was also the first President 
of the Mining and Geological Institute of India. 

This portrait by the Hon. John Collier, subscribed for by 
ail classes of the community, has been offered to the Society for 
safe keeping, and will find a fit resting-place on the walls of this 
ancient institution with which he was so long connected. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members 

Oa'pL Sir George Duff-Sutherland-Dunhar , Bart., I. A., 
Commandant, Military Police, Lakhimpur, proposed by Dr! 
N. Annandale, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kem}j ; 8urgeo7i^OapL 
Frederick F, MacCahe, M.B., 4, Esplanade East, Calcutta, 
proposed by Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, seconded by Dr. A. S. Allan ; 
Habih-un~Naby Khan Saulat, Imtmotov to Officers in their 
study of Oriental Languages, 64, Jhowtalla Road, Ballygunge, 
Calcutta, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded bv 
Mr. 6. H. Tipper; Prof, Kasi Nath Das, proposed by Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, CJ.E. ; Mr, William Alexander Burns, Assis- 
tant Traffic Manager, Port Commissioners, 4, Metapukur Lane, 
proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Mr. p. h! 
Gravely. 

Rev. Er. Felix exhibited Persian firmans granted to the 
Jesuits by the Mogal Emperors, and Tibetan and Newari 
firmans given to the Capuchin missionaries. 

Mr. F. H. Gravely exhibited Indian blood-sucking insects 
and their natural enemies, 

Mr. BurkiU exhibited a specimen of Groton sparsifLorus 
{Morung) from Makum Junction on the Dibru-Sadiya Railway , 
in demonstration that this introduced plant has now reached 
the upper part of the Assam Valley. Its dispersal has been the 
subject of one paper and two notes in the Society’s publications 
(Briihl in the Journal, 1908, p. 605; and Burkill in the Pro- 
ceedings for 1910, p. ci, and for 1911, p. cxxxii). Mr, Burkill 
made the following further statements that the plant is now 
spreading from Narayanganj railway station, which it seems to 
have reached in 1909, along one of the roads in the town ; that 
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it lias become most abundant on the bank of the river Barak 
where the railway crosses it near Badarpur ; that it is^ well 
established about some railway sidings on the bank of a small 
river near Jori railway station ; and that it is now very abun- 
dant near the railway stations of Damcherra and Harmga|ao in 
the North Cachar hills. 

In summary of all the notes to date, it may be said that up 
to the present time Groton spa>rsiflorus has obtained a place in 
the following districts: — Howrah, 24-Pergunnahs, Dacca, 
Tippera, Chittagong, Sylhet, Cachar, Nowgong, Kamrup and 
Lakhimpur. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. The Pitt Diamond and the eyes of JagannatJi {Puri )» — 
By Rev. H. Hostbn, S.J. 

2. Padre Marco della Tomha and the Akolca pillars near 
Betiiah. — By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

These papers have been published in the Journal for March, 
1912. 

3. Sodium Cuprous Thiosulphate with acetylene Cuprous 
acetylide. {Preliminary notice), — By Ksiti Bhusan Bhaduri, 
M.Sc. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

4. S'nrahgam Plates of Mummadi Ndyaka, S'aha Samvat 
1280. — By T. A. Goi Inatha Rao, M.A., Trivandrum. 

5. An Inscription of the reign of Devaraya /, S'aka Samvat 
1336.— By T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., Trivandrum. 

6. Two Copper-plate Grants of the time of Devaraya 11, 
S'aka Samvat \Z4i^,--By T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., Trivan- 
drum. 

7. Triplicane Plates of Devaraya 11, &aka Samvat 1350. 
—By T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., Trivandrum. 

8. The Arivilimahgglam Plates of Sfrlrahgadevaraya , ^aka 
Samvat 1499. — By T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., and T. S. 
Kuppxjsvami Sastri. 

9. The Dalavay Agraharam Plates of V enkatapatidva 
Maharaja (1), Saka Samvat 1508. By T. A. GopInatha Rao, 
M.A., Trivandrum. 

10. The Ghikuru Grant, — By T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., 
Trivandrum, 

These seven papers will not be published in the Journal, 
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11. The Author of the Bhuttikavya. — By Sdeendsanath 
Mazumbab. Communicated by the Joint Philological Secretary, 

12. A note on Kdsikd.—By Sbebndbanath Mazumdab. 
Communicated by the J oint Philological Secretary. 

These two papers have been published in the Journal for 
February, 1912. 

13. The Persian Autobiography of Shah WalMlah bin 
‘Abd-al- Rahim d-Dihlavi ; its English Translation and a list 
of his works.— By Mawlavi M. Hidayet Husain. 

14. Materials for a, Flora of the Malayan Peninsula No. 
23.—% J. Sykes Gamble, C.I.E., M.A., F.R.S., late of the 
Indian Forest Department. Communicated by the Natural 

History Secretary. 

This |;)aper will be published in a subsequent niiipber of 
tlie Journal 




The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday tlie 
lOtln April, 1912, at 9.30 p.m. V ' 

.Lieut.-Colonel a. H, Nott, M.D., I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Capt. G. Armytage, I.M.S., Dr. T. H. Bishop, Dr. A, 

Caddy, Lt.-CoL J. t. Calvert, M B., T.M.S., Dr. K. K. Cliattarji, 

Lieut.-Colonel B. H. D 0 are,,l.M,S.., Major ,,B.D. W. Greig, M.B., 

I. M.S., Dr. W C. Hossack, Capt. A. H. Proctor, I M.S., Major 
L. Rogers, I.M.S., Capt. H. B. Steen, M.B., I.M.S., Capt. 

J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. ■ 

Visitors:— Dv. W. M. Haffkine, Dr. 8. C. K. Le Cocq, Dr. 
T. G. Le Cocq, Br. J. B. de Molony, Capt. J. H. Robinson, 
I.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

1, The presentation of the following books were an- 

noimoed:— 

I., Clinical Cases, Vols. 1 to 6 (1902-3 to 1907-S) ; Indian 
MedicalGa 2 ;ette, Yols„34 to 43 (1899~~1907);' Man, Vols. 1 to 3 
(1901 to I903).^By Major R. H. Maddox,, I M.S. ■ . ' 

2. St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports, Vols.; 25-^31, 33-~36 ; 
Collected Works of Francis Sibson, edited by W. M. Ord, 
4 Vols. ; Clinical Society’s Translations, Vols. 31 ■ and 32. — By 
Capt. 1. O. Thurston, I.M'.S. 
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II. Clinical Cases — 

(1) CoL Calvert allowed a case, of Acromegaly. 

(2) Dr. Chatterji showed Skiagrams of a foot in a case of 
painful head showing a Spicule of bone, and demonstrated a 
case in which Bielrlcks’ Scarlet had been used with success. 

HI. Dr. Hossaok read a paper on Plague^ and drew atten- 
tion to the Suffolk and Manchurian Epidemics as confirmatory 
evidence of his theory of plague infection. 

Major Rogers, Dr. Bishop and Col. Nott opposed the theory, 
and Dr. Hossack replied. 
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19 * Father A. Monserrate^s Account of Afcbar 
( 26 th Nov* 1582 )* 

Translated and Edited by Eiv. H. Hostbn, S.X 


Father Anthony Monserrate was Blessed Rudolph Aqnavi- 
va’s companion during the first Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s 
Court. They had left Daman for Surat on 13th Dec. , 1579, and 
arrived at Fathpur Sikri on 27th Febr., 1580. Monserrate, 
who had taken ill at Narwar, reached a week later on March 
4thA In February 1581, Akbar took the field against his 
brother, the Amir of Kabul, who had invaded his territory as 
far as Labor. Monserrate accompanied the expedition as tutor 
to the Emperor’s second son, Prince Murad. From beginning 
to end the campaign was a triumphal march. Mirza Muham* 
mad Hakim kept beating a retreat before his brother, and no 
serious resistance was anywhere encountered. When Akbar 
appeared before Kabul, it was empty. Muhammad Hakim had 
absconded in the mountains. The expedition lastkl till the 
end of 1581, when Akbar was back at Fathpur and ordered 
the Nau-roz (March of 1582) ^ to be celebrated with unpre- 
cedented splendour. About April 1582, Akbar prepared to 
send an embassy to the King of Spain and Portugal, and to 
the Roman Pontiff. Monserrate accompanied the ambassador, 
and arrived at Goa, at the end of September (?). They did not 
go further. Only one ship was to sail for Portugal that year, and 
it was already crowded. It was, therefore, proposed that the 
ambassador should wait till the next year. Shortly after, it 
was rumoured that Akbar had been killed, and the ambassador 
returned to Fathpur,® In the beginning of 1583, Bl. Rudolph 
Aquaviva, the only Jesuit left at Fathpur, was recalled to Goa 
by his superiors, because the main object of the Mission, Akbar’s 
conversion, had long appeared to be a hopeless task. 


1 Cf. DE Sousa, Oriente Conquistador, LI, Conq. T, D. II, §§ 46, 59 
and J.A.8.B., 1904, p. 51 n. 2. If dxk S&tviQ my B^HisL des choses plus 
memorahles, II, p. 441) that the Fathers arrived on Febr. 1 8th, the 
difference must be due to the change from the Old to the New Style. 

^^The Tahahdt-i-Ahharl (Elliot’s 0 / India, v, 427) says that 

the Nau-roz corresponding with Tuesday, 27th Safar, 991 (1582, not 
1583, as Dowson has it) was celebrated by a festival of IS days’ duration. 
3 Of. D. Babtoli, S.J. Memorie Istoriche, Torino, 1847, Lib. v, 

p.186. 
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In compliance with the instructions of the Provincial of 
Goa, Monserrate had kept a diary during his stay of two years 
and a half in Mogor. Between 1582 and 1588 he was busy 
casting and recasting it into a connected narrative, to be 
entitled Mongolicm Legationis Oommentarius. When in Febru- 
ary 1589 he was sent to Abyssinia, he took his MS. with him, in 
the hope of completing it in his new mission-field. The next 
year, he was a prisoner at Dhafar, in Arabia. i In the beginning 
of his captivity, which lasted six years and a half, he was 
honourably treated, and 'was even allowed to complete his writ- 
ings. His Commentary on his experiences in Mogor was finished 
in his prison at Sanaa, in Arabia, on the feast of St. Bamasus, 
December 1590. Ransomed, at last, in August 1596, he had 
returned to Goa in Dec, 1596,'^ bringing back with him his MS. 
and materials for two works on Arabia. Somehow, his Jfow-- 
golicm Legationis Oommentarius was never sent to Europe. In 
some strange, mysterious manner, the autograph copy, tran- 
scribed within the prison walls of Sanaa, found its way to Cal- 
cutta in the beginning of last century, and after passing suc- 
cessively through Fort William College, the Calcutta Metcalfe 
Hall Library, and the Imperial Library, it was discovered in 
1906 by the Rev. W. K. Firminger in the Library of St. 
PauFs Cathedral Library, Calcutta. I am now preparing it for 
publication in the original Latin.^ It is a most valuable, work, 
apparently a unique copy of the earliest known description of 
North India by a European since the days of Vasco de Gama. 

An abstract from Monserrate ’s diary met, how^ever, with 
more success. Several copies of it had been made at Goa in 
1582, and had been sent through different directions to Europe. 
Some of them reached their destination. A photographic copy 
of one of these, dated Goa, 26th Nov. 1582, was lately sent me 
by a confrere in Europe. I publish it here in Portuguese, and 
in translation. It is entitled Eelagam do Equebar, Bei dos 
Mogores, ‘An account of Akbar, King of the Mogores,’ covers 
pp. 7|: foolscap, and was sent “ 2“ wa.” How' many copies of 
it were made at Goa, or how many in Europe, it is impossible 
to say. The copy before me is unsigned, and the writing is not 
that of Monserrate, Certain orthographical mistakes warrant 
me to suppose that the copyist felt occasionally puzzled. From 
the acquaintance I have made of Monserrate ’s Mongolicm 
Legationis Gommmtorms, there is, however, no doubt that, if 
Monserrate did not himself draft the Relagam, it was derived 
from his diary, generally word for word. 

At least one other copy of this Eelagam reached Europe. 
Prince Frederic von Schleswig-Holstein (Graf von Noer) wrote 


1 Cf. DU .Jarrio, Histoire de$ chases , . . ^ , II, Ch. xx, 231-236. 

^ On Dhofar or Dhafar, cf. B. Kbolxjs , L’ JLsie Anterieure, p. 905. 
S Cf. The Englishman^ Calcutta, Bebr. 6, 1912. 
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in 1.880: An .excellent report (anonymous) dated from Goa, 

Nov. 26, 1582, is in my hands. It describes the state of 
things at Akbar’s Court, and "is a -copy from the Spanish 
Archives obtained hy the good offices of Don Pasoual de 
CTiiayaiigos. ” ^ 

Count von Noer’s copy may still be in existence. ^ That of 
the Spanish ikrciiives appears to .have been lost. ■ When I was 
at Madrid,” writes Sir Clements R. Markham, ‘‘Don Pasciial de 
Guayangos gave me a copy of a very interesting Spanish manu- 
script by an anonymous missionary (probably Aquaviva) who 
•describes the personal appearance and habits of Akbar. It 
was left at the Asiatic Society, before Mr. Vauxks time, and 
was mislaid, Don Pasoual has also mislaid the original, so 
that the loss is irremediable.” 

Prom the quotations made by Count von Noer, regarding 
the Kabul campaign, I concluded in 1907 that the ‘^excellent 
anonymous report ” was the work of Monserrate. This point 
is now placed beyond doubt. ^ 

Markham was mistaken, if he thought that copies of the 
MS. which he obtained from the Spanish Archives had ne?er 
been utilized before. We find Monserrate’s Rela^am €£uoted in 
a number of ancient works; but, it is probably due to the 
fact that the copies were not signed that the name of the 
author remained unmentioned and unknown. 

As far as I know, the first who. availed himself of the docu- 
ment which we now publish was Padre Gio. Battista Peruschi, 
s.j.^ He reproduces it in extenso, but disposes the materials 
somewhat differently. His copy must, however, have been 
more elaborate than mine. It contains occasionally more 
detailed information, which could have come from Mogor only, 
the only sources mentioned (cf. Peruschi, p. 6) being letters of 
Mogor, dated 1582 and 1592 ” [1595 ? ]. 

Father Luis de Guzman, s.j., was the next to make use 
of Monserrate's Relagam, and it will be evident, on examina- 
tion, that he did not translate Peruschi, but had either a Port u- 


1 CL Count von Noeb, The Emperor Akbar, translated and in part 
revised by Annette S. Beveridge, Calcutta, Thacker, 1890, VoL I, 
pp. 331-2. Von Noer’s Kaiser Akbar had appeared in 1880 or 1881. 

2 Cf. Db. P, A. S. Van Limbubg-Bbouweb, A&5ar: An Eastern 

Momance, translated from the Dutch by M. M, With notes and an 
introductory life of Akba-r by Clements R. Markham, London, Alien, 
1879, p. xxxi. ' , ' , 

Cf. yoN Noeb, Kaiser (J880), Vol. II, pp. 11-12, 77-78, 

81-82; 97-98. Also: Jesuit Missions to Emperor Akbar, by E. B- 
Maclagan, in J.A .S.B.^ 1896, p. 47, and my Jesuit Missionaries in North 
India arid Inscriptions on their , tombs, Agra (1680-1803), Calcutta, 
Catholic Orphan Press, 3, Portuguese Church Street, 1907, p. 7- 

^ Cf. Informations / del Regno, f e Stato del gran R^ di Mogor, / della 
sna persona, qualita, / e costumi, e delh huoni segni, e congietture j della 
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guese or Spamsli copy at his disposal. The extracts in his' 
work are much shorter.^ 

Fr. Pierre du Jarric, s.J., made copiouS' extracts from 
PeruscM’s Informatione del Regno.„di Mogor, This is evident 
from the faulty spelling of the proper names in both. The 
whole of Chapter viii of Livre IIII, Seconds Partie de r Histoire 

des ckoses plvs memorahles advenues tant ez Indes Orieniales 

Bovrdeavs, Millanges, 1610, pp. 429-438, is thus based on 
Monserrate’s authority.^ (Latin edn. Coloniae-Agrippinae, 1615, 
II, Lib. II, C. VIII, pp. 492-501.) 

Purchas’ His Pilgrimage will be found to contain several 
passages from the Relagam quoted through Peruschi or du 
Jarric.® 

Father Francis de Sousa’s account of the first Jesuit 
Mission to Mogor ^ has little in common with Peruschi’s Infor- 
matione. If he had a copy of Monserrate’s Relagam, he did not 
make much use of it.® Though he wrote at Goa, it would seem, 
too, that he did not utilize Monserrate’s MS. MongoUcce Legationis 
Commentarius. His account of Monserrate’s and Aquaviva’s 
journey from Surat to Fathpur in 1580 is not taken from it, 
but probably from letters written at the time by Monserrate' 
and preserved in ‘‘Nossa Secretaria de Goa.” He quotes, 
e,g,, a MS. History of Padre Sebastiao Gongalves.® (Cl Or, 
Conq.f Vol. I, Introd.). 

Greatly inferior as was Monserrate’ s Relagam to his 
MongoUcce Legationis Gommentarius, it was none the less, in 
default of the latter, a most important document, and it is 
$ti]l sufficiently valuable to justify us in publishing it. It 


ua co7imrsione alia noaira j santa Fede, / Gauata dalla relatione^ e da 
moUi particolari / hatiuti daquelle parti /..I. j In Brescia, / Appresso 
Pietro Maria Marchetti, 1597. / — I have also the Latin translation : 
Sistorica Eelatio de Potentissimi Begis Mogor, Mognntise, 1608. The 
Edagam will be found utilized at pp. 5-31 of the Italian edition. 

1 Cf. Historia de las Miasiones que han hecho loa Eeligiosoa de la 
Compania de lesvs, Alcala, 1601, Vol. I, Chapters xxxvi-xxxviii. 

I may state here as a bibliographical curiosity that the ** Second® 
Partie” of the Bordeaux edn. in 3 volumes (1608, 1610, 1614) was 
republished twice at Arras in 1611, “ chez Gilles Bauduyn, au coing / du 
march^, a la fontaine, / M.D.C.XI,” and by Guillaume d© la Riviere. 
There is also an edition of Valenciennes, chez Jean Vervliet, MBCXI. 
The pagination of these three editions is identical. Father C. Sommer- 
vogel, S.J., was imperfectly acquainted with some of these editions. 

5 Of. Purchas his Pilgrimage, London, 1625-26. Pt. IV, Bk, V, 
Ch. 6, § 3, p. 512. In J. Talbots Wheeleb’s Early Travels in India, 
Calcutta, 1864, cf. pp. 14-24. 

4 Cf. OHente Gonquistado, Lisboa, MDCCX, Vol. II, C.l, D.2, 
§§ 43-46, 53-63. 

6 Cf. ibid. § 63. 

6 Only the first 5 books of Pt. I of Padre SebastiaS Gon^alvez’ 
History are in the private Royal Library of Lisbon |g. The where- 
abouts of the rest are not known. Of. Monumenta Xaveriana, Madrid^ 
1899-90, 1, xxiv. 
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will be found to shed light on Monserrate’s Oommeniarius , 
though, on the other hand, it must itself be elucidated 
generally by means of his larger work. 

We have reproduced the Portuguese text as faithfully as 
possible, not omitting any of its peculiarities and inconsis- 
tencies of spelling. 

Mr. H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired), kindly went through 
the proofs of our article, and favoured us with a number of 
valuable corrections and notes. 
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Ex ‘"’Goan. Malab. Epist. 1580-89 ((roa. 13) ’’ 
Es MSS, See. Jesu. 

AccoicrKT OF Equbbae, King- of the Mogoebs. 

Maliamed Zelaldim Equebar, commonly called King of the 
Mogores, is the sixth descendant of Tamoriam, the same who'' 
seized Bayazet [Bajazet, Baiazid] by stratagem, and carried 
him about in a cage, as long as he lived. 

This is his genealogy : Mir Timur Lang, Miranxa, Abu^aij , 
Ommarxa, Qhanmirsa, Baburxa, Emmaiipadxa, Zelaldim 
Equebarxa.^ 

By nationality and country he belongs to Chaquata [Cha- 
gh ata].’^ These are Turks, not Tartars or Parthians [Persians], 
as some believe. The popular language of the country is Turkish ; 
yet, it differs from that spoken by the Turks.® At court they 
speak Persian, and, though the words and the phrases be the 
same, still the pronunciation and the sounds differ from the 
language spoken at the Court and in the country of the King of 
Persia. 

This Province of Chaquata lies between Persia and Tartary 
to the North, India lying in a manner to the East of it. 

It borders on the Osbaquis [Osbegs, Uzbaks], who are 
Tartars. Their first king was Cynguisqhan [Chingiz Khan], 
of whom St. Antoninus speaks. 

To this day its Kings descend from him, and the King 
actually reigning is Abdollaqhan,^ who, they say, is as great 
a sovereign as Aquebar. The capital of the kingdom is called 
Samarqhan of Boceora. 

Temurlang, from whom this king descends, was born in a 
village called Taragay, near to a town named Xarsabs, which 
means Green Town. ®He was of low pedigree, and became 


I Akbar’s genealogy is as follows : 1. Qutbnddm Amir Timur 
Gurgan ; 2. J alaluddin Miran Shah ; 3. Sultan Muhammad Mirza 
4. Sultan Abu Sa’id Mirza; 5. ’Umar ghaikh Muhammad; 6. Zahi- 
rnddin Muhammad Babar ; 7. Nasiruddin Muljammad Humayun. Cf* 
BnooHMAisr^r’s transl. Am, I, table facing p. 578. Monserrate omits No. 3 
and inserts Khan Mirza before No. 6. At fol. 138a. of his Mong, Leg, 
Comm., he remarks that the T^mur-nama does not agree with the list 
which he proposes and had obtained from Akbar himself and from the 
tutors to Princes Salim and Murad. Paria y Sousa, The Bortugues 
Asia, London, 1695, Vol. II, Pt. I, Oh. xi, p. 68, has the strange theory 
that Akbar was the son of HumayUn^s queen and an elephant-driver. 
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■ '' t .. 

Rela-Oam do Eqdbbak.^ 

Rei DOS Mooores. 

Maliaiiied Zelaldim Equebar • ,■ Rei uulgarmete dito dos 
mogores, He sextO' iieto 'De / Tamorlam • aqueile, q tomou • a 
bayazeto,’^ por manlia, E o trouxe • em quato oioeo* , Em liua 
gayola./ 

A ordem da geracam • he esta . Mirfcimurlang * Mlranxa, 
Abu^aii, Ommarxa, qhanmirsa, / Baburxa, E,mmaiipadxa, 
Zelaldim Equebarxa. / 

A sua nacam • e patria, he Chaquata • os quaes sam 
turcos, e nam tartaros: , nem Parthos- , Como algfis euidao / a 
lingoa Popular Da na^am, he turquesca, Porem he different© , 
da q falam os Turcos. Na corte falao, parse. / E aiiidaq os uoca- 
bulos, e fraze he a mesma, a pronun^iagam, esom he different© , 
do da iinguajem q fala / na corte, e terras DelRei de persia. 


Esta prouincia do chaquata, jas entre a persia® E a 
tartaria per a o norte, E fica Ihe, a india quasi pera / a baiida 
Do leste. / 

Tern por uizinhos, os, Osbaquis, q sam tartaros; cuiuo 
primeiro Rei foi, Cynguisqhan • De q fala sancto /Antonino/. 

Do qual ainda ha geracarn, de Reis, e o q agora Reina 
se chama Abdollaqhan • o qual dizem q he tain/ grand© shor 
como o Aquebar. A cabeca do Reiho se chama, Samarqhan 
de boccora. 

Temurlang • Donde este Rei descend©, foi natural, de hua 
aldea, q se chama, Taragay • fermo De hua Gidade/ chamada 
Xarsab?, que quer dizer Gidade Verde, foi homem Baixo, 


i First : Aquebar, ^ The MS. seems to have : hayafeto, 

3 The MS. has apparently : as persias. 


From the name of Chingiz Ehan’s second son, Chaghatai I^an. 

3 de Guzman understood this to refer to the people of Chaghata. 

^ ‘‘ ‘Abdullah l^an, chief of the Uzbaks, was the son of Sikandar 
IGian, son of Jam Beg Khan, a descendant of Juji IGian, son of 
Chingiz l^an . . . He ascended the throne of Samarqand and Bukhara 
in A.D. 1582.*' Cf. Keekers Diet, 1894, p. 8. 

6 Compare with Monserrate’s Mong, Leg. Oomm,^ foi. 123a. 1: “In 
pago Taragay Quexensis urbis, quae ob amoenitatem, et agri horto- 
rumque viriditatem Xaresabz dicebatur, patre Xacathseo, ac simula- 
chrorum cultore, ordinis equestris, ac quattuor eqaitum tribuno: matre 
pari nobilitate natus.” — Xarsabs represents Shahr-i-Sabz ; Quex 
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a Moor, although his father and mother were heathens J 
He embraced a darwesh sort of life, a lazy kind of exis- 
tence with a semblance of religion and holiness, and, as is 
known, from small beginnings he succeeded through craft 
and cruelty in becoming very great. 

Equebar is tall, broad-shouldered, but bandy-legged.^ His 
complexion is dark; his eyes are small, but the sockets are 
split, like those of the Tartars or of the Chinese, His 
forehead is broad and high; his nose flat, with a slight pro- 
trusion of the bone in the middle; his nostrils are broad; on 
the left one, he has a small wart.^ He carries his head some- 
what inclined to the right. With the exception of his mous- 
tache, which he keeps short and trimmed, he shaves his 
beard entirely, after the Turkish fashion. He lets his hair 
grow, a departure from the custom of his ancestors. He 
must be between thirty-eight and forty years old.'*' 

He wears a turban, as is the custom in Industan. His 
dress is rich and sumptuous. Against the custom general 
among the Moors, he wears his cabaia^ always up to the knees, 
whilst his breeches cover his heels. His slippers are not of 
the usual shape, but after a pattern of his own invention. 
He adorns his head with strings of pearls and precious stones 
of great value. At his girdle he always keeps a dagger, often 
too a sword, and, when he does not put it on, he has always 
one near him. About him are always some pages carrying 
sundry weapons. He is very fond of the Spanish style of 
dress, and sometimes, when within doors, he dresses in the 
Portuguese way. Very often his dress and his shoes are of 
black velvet.® 

He is sagacious, prudent, magnanimous, brave, simple, 
affable, yet grave. When he orders justice to be executed, 
he wants that they should wait for three orders or injunc- 
tions from himself, before they can proceed. He gets seldom 
angry, but then violently ; yet, he cools down quickly, for 
he is naturally kind. 


Kush or Kesh.— His father’s name is given as Amir Turagliai ; his 
mother’s as Takma I^atun in Kekne’s Omni. Diet,, s, v, Amir 

Taimur. Some say he was a shepherd’s son ; others that he was 
descended from Chingiz l^an. 

1 Gentio was applied to Hindus and others in contradistinction from 
the ** Moors ” or Muhammadans. We translate by heathen, gentile, 
gentoo. [mediocre. 

^ Peruschi (p. 7) omits ** bandy-legged ** and has instead : distatura 
s Compare with Mong. Leg. Comm., fol. 1066.4--i07a.l ; ** Erat 
Zelaldinus facie, et statura, ad regiam dignitatem apposita , . , , latis 
humeris, incurvis cruribus, et leviter indexis, et ad equitandum accom- 
modatis, eolore candido, modioo nigrore suffuso, obstipo capite, et 
in dexterum humerum inflexo, iron fee lata, et aperta, micantibus 
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De Pay & may getios feito mouro./ foi Como daruese, q lie 
oerta maneira, De Vida galliofa. Com apparoncia De Religiam • 

E santidade, E comoj se sabe, De pequenos principios • E Com 
astucia, E crueldade, Veio aser mui grande./ 

0 Eqnebar, he liomem, Bern apessoado, espadudo, zambro, 
das pernas • De cor trigueira, os olhos ras-;’gados E piqueiios • 
a modo De tartaro • ou chim * a testa larga, e descuberta, ho 
iiaris igual, Com hua esqui-/na pequena no osso, do mejo, as 
ventas, largas, tern hua uerniga, na venta esquerda, tras a 
cabeca, hum pouco, inclinada, a mao direita • tras a barba a 
turquesca, toda rrapada, tirando os bigodes • os quaes ■ tras 
pouco cre-/cidos e aparados, Tras • Grenha, fora dos costumes, 
dos sous antepassados • & fora de trinta e .8. ate quarenta 
annos./ 

Vsa, de touca ao Custume, do Industao, Veste rriqua * e 
lustrosa mete , E fora dos costumes cornu dos mouros sempre 
tras • a cabaia Pellos Joelhos • E os calcoes q Ihe cobrem os 
calcanhares, Vsa De diuersa forma, De/ capatos q elle mesmo 
inuentou • Orna, a cabeca Com Ramaes De perolas • E pedras 
De mui to presso • tras/ sempre adaga cingida E miiitas uezes 
espada, E quado nam tern na sempre, perto dessi. Ao rredor 
delle,/ andam sempre, certos paies, q Ihe trazem, diuersas 
Armas. Cotenta Ihe muito o trajo espanhol • E alguas vezes . 
se veste dentro, a portuguesa, veste, E calca, veludo preto 1582^ 
muitas vezes.// 


tfoi|484v ] He sagas • Prudente, De grande animo, Valeroso em sua 
pessoa, he cham, e tratauel, porem graue ;/ nas execucoes De 
iustica, q manda fazer, manda q esperem, tres mandados ou 
Recados sens • antes q a fa^a,/ agastace poucas vezes, e essas 
muito, Porem torna tambem De pressa porq naturalm^^' he 
benigno./ 

J From another hand. The date of the 


oculis . . . deductis in longum palpebris. nt sunt Sauromatum, Sin arum » 
©t Niphonum [Japanese], et omnium fere Asianorum, quorum regiones 
ad arctos vergunt, tenui supercilio , naso mediocri, et demisso, &x 
quo tamen, os medium, eminet, patentibus, quasi succenseat, naribus; 
in quarum sinistra, verrucam, superior! labio coniunctam, habet.” 

* Akbar was bom on 15th October, 1542. 

6 The cabaia is the surcoat or long tunic of muslin, which is one 
of the commonest native garments of the better classes in, India. 
Of. Yule’s Hobson- Job son. 

<> H. Beveridge points out that, according to Diogo do Couto (IX 
Dec., ch. xiii, p. 63 sqq. of the Lisbon Edn., 1786), Akbar assumed Por- 
tuguese dress at Cambay on the occasion of Cabral’s embassy (1573). Cf . 

1904, p. 53. 
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A chancellor and comptroller of the exchequer, who had 
turned a traitor, was twice pardoned by him,- and reinstated 
into his office; but,. the third time he had him hanged.^’ When; 
he was near the river Behet [Jhelam], they brought him 
twelve men who had fled from his camp to join the ranks 
of the enemy. He sat in judgment himself, and ordered to 
decapitate some, and to imprison the rest, according to the 
gravity of their offence. One of those whom he had ordered 
to be beheaded asked him for permission to speak. Being 
given leave, the prisoner said, ‘‘ Sire, do not order to kill me, 
for I am without my peer in a certain accomplishment.’’ 
‘‘What can you do?” the King asked.— Sire, I have not 
my equal in singing.” Then sing.” The wretched man 
started singing so badly that the king turned away to laugh. 
“Sire,” said the prisoner, “ pardon me if I am so hoarse. 
Those men of the bailiff dragged me along so roughly and 
hurriedly under a broiling sun, and gave me so many fisticuffs, 
that plenty of dust has got into my throat, and I am so 
hoarse that I cannot sing.” This found so much favour with 
the King that he pardoned him and told not to behead any 
of them, but to keep them prisoners until he should get their 
crimes examined into. 

He can neither read nor write, but he is very curious, 
and has always men of letters about him, whom he gets to 
discuss on sundry topics, and tell him various stories.® 

Wherever he is, the death-penalty cannot be executed 
against anyone without his permission, and, as for cases of 
importance between parties, he wants them also to be referred 
to him. In serious cases, he orders the criminals to be cast at 
the feet of the elephants or fixed on caluetesj or sharp stakes, 
on which they impale them. Bobbers®, have their hand cut 
off without pity. People guilty of rape or adultery are 
beheaded or impaled. Other smaller and more common 
offences are punished with the lash. 


1 The allusion must be to ^^wajah Shah Mansur of Shiraz. Mon- 
serrate relates how he was three times found to have communicated 
with MirzS Hakim of Kabul. The third time he was hanged from a 
tree at Bad/’ a place which must be near Thane^war. Of- Mon- 
serrate’s Mongol. Leg. Comm , — “ Abul Wa,z\ (Akbarnama, III, 343) says 
that Mansur was hanged on a tree near SarSi Kot Kachwaha. Appar- 
ently, the place was, or was near, Shahabad in the Thane^war tahsil of 
the Karnal Dt., Panjab (Imper., Gazette xxii, p. 198). Nizamu-d-din 
mentions Shahabad as being the place, or near it. (Elliott, v, 422.) 
Akbar afterwards discovered that the incriminating letters were a 
forgery, and that Mansur was innocent. Of. Nobr’s Akbar (transL) II, 
2b; also Badayuni (Lowe’s transL), pp. 300, 303.” {Note by H. 
Beveridge,) According to the Tnbakat-J~AlJ)arly the Saraijof Bad was lb- 
kos from Pathpur, Compare with Blochmann’s notes in Aln^ I, 430-432. 
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A hum sen* Regeclor, e Vedor ^ da fazenda, q Ihe foi tredo, 
perdoou duas vezes, e o admittio ao seu serui^o como/ dantes • 
a terceira lies o mandoo emforcar • estando na Bibeira De 
Behet ■ ihe troiixeram 12 homes q fu-/giram Do seu Arraial, 
Pera se lancarem Da band a • do immigo. E lazeiido Ihe pes- 
soalm*^*' audieiicia • / E mandaodo, a bus degolar, E a outros leuar 
presos, segundo as culpas De cada hum • hum daqueles q mada-/ 
iia Degolar, llie pedio licenca, .Pera falar,. E dando lha disse O; 
preso, Sfior nao me madeis matar, porq sou unico/em liiia habi- 
lidade, Pergiintoii Ihe, q sabes fazer, .Respondeo, 8h or Canto ^ 
unicamete. Hora eanta, Comecoii o/ coitado a catar tarn niai, ^ 
se abalou elRei pera querer rrir. Respondeu o preso Snor. Per do 
a mi q estou/mui Rouco, porq estesbeliguins, me trouxeram mui I 
atropelado, E de pressa - Folia calma, dandome muitas/ piinha- 
das, E entrou me poo polla garganta, E por isso estoii 
Rouco, E nao posso catar • Cayo isto tanto ein graca a elRei, 
q Ihe perdoou, E toriiou a dizer, q nam Degolassem, anhu da- 
€|uelles ‘ mas q os tiuessem , pre- sos, ate mandar uer suas culpas 


Nam sabeler, nem, esereuer, mas he mui curioso, E sempre 
tern homes ietrados • apar dessi, a quern manda,/ q disputem 
entressi • de diuersas materias, E cotem diuersas historias. 

Onde elie esta nao se fas execussad De raorte eni nimguem, 
sem sua licenca, E ainda ascousas De importaneia • entre partes 
quer q Ihe sejam reiatadas. Em casos graues, manda, iancar, 
os facinorosos, ao pee dos ali-/fantes, ou por em caluetes, q sam 
hiis aguieiros • agudos, em q os espetam, Acs ladroes formiguei- 
ros mada/ cortar a mad sem remissad. Aos rraptores adulter- 
os, manda degolar, ou emforcar, Outras culpas me- Aores E mais 
populares • manda castigar cd assoutes. 


1 First : Vedor © Regedor. 


^ This story is told somewhat more fully in Mong, Leg, Comm,, 
fol. 1136.4-IHa.4. It will b© found translated in Noer’s ^/fc6ar (transL), 
II, . pp. 56-58. 

K Oh Akbar’s partiality for books, cf. A%n^ I, 103. 

^ Caluetes, Cf. YmiE-BuKKjSLn’s Bobson-Jobaoni s. v. Caiuet©. 
The word in derived from the Malay al. Kaluekki (pron. . . etti): the 
punishment of impalement. 

s Ladroes formigueiros a>r& thorn who steal petty things. — Fares, 
ut plurimum, vapulant, , aut dextris plectunt.” Monq, Leg. Gomm., 
fol. 114 a. 4. — “ If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands in retri- 
bution for that which they have committed: this is an exemplary 
punishment by God, and God is mighty and wise. -' ~^Koran^ Sura 5-, 
vers© 42. 
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He is naturally of a melancholic disposition. Hence, at 
one and the same time, he diverts himself with several dis- 
tractions, such as playing polo (cJioqua) on horseback,^ witness- 
ing fights between wild elephants, buffaloes, stags, cocks, rams, 
wrestlers, fencers and boxers.'^ He likes to make pigeons 
fly and dance in the air,® and takes much pleasure in all sorts 
of birds and other curious things. Sometimes he assists at 
dances and tumbling feats. He finds also much recreation 
with his jesters, and keeps dancing elephants and camels. 
But, in the midst of all these diversions, he is in a perpetual 
whirl of business and state-affairs.'*' 

He takes counsel in private with certain vazirs of his 
council, but decides alone and by himself. He makes known 
to them his decisions saying, '' It will be good to do this, or 
that.” And they all answer, “Peace to the King.” And if 
anyone makes any objection, he listens graciously, without 
showing whether he will do or not what is put forward. Some- 
times, too, he abandons what he had proposed. 

He is very fond of hunting wild animals, of which 
there are many in his dominions, such as gazelles, stags, meirus,^ 
wild goats, hares, etc. He hunts with ounces (leopards), 
because he has no grey-hounds or mastiffs, and but few harriers.^ 
He does not care much for hawking;'^ yet, he has plenty 
of birds of prey for hawking, and setting-dogs and water- 


i Choqua ovchoca (Port.) "‘is a game in which boys strike one ball 
against another.” It is chaugan or polo. Blochmann translates by 
hockey. Cf. Am, I, 297 ; II, 180. Peruschi explains: Aliquoties cum 
equitatu vtrinq; disposito (vt fit in ludo Xtalis dicto caroselloru) exercet 
se ligneis pilis vitro eitroq ; batillo ad id aocommodato reverberandis, 
vt terrS nunquam attingant, nam quae pars causam dederit, vt terram 
contingat, ea victoriS cedit alteri.” Cf. Bistor. ReLy fol, 9v , or in the 
Italian ed., p. 25, where we find the word chiocca. 

^ The Am, I, 252-253, speaks of gladiators and wrestlers. On deer 
fights, see I* 218-222. 

t Pigeon-flying was a favourite pastime of Ak bar’s. Cf. Am, I, 
298-303. He had about 20,000 pigeons at his court. “ Gharkh is a 
lusty movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a 
full circle. If this circular turn be not completely carried out, the 
movement is called (shoulder) and is held in no esteem. Bazl 

is the same as mu^allaq mdan {lying on the back with the feet upwards, 
and quickly turning round, in Hindi Ma) . . ... Some pigeons get 
confused during the feSsfi and charkh, and come stupefied to the ground. 
This is called gululah and is disliked.” Li, ihid.y p. 300. 

* See Am, I, 153-156. ‘"On the manner in which His Majesty 
spends his time,” — “He delights himselfe in divers Games, as fights of 
Bufials, Cockes, Harts, Rammes, Elephants, Wrestlers, Fencers, Dan- 
■ces, Comedies, and in the Panoes of Elephaftts and Camels thereto 
instructed.” Cf. Purchaa Hia Pilgrimage ^ Ch. IV, Sect. I. 

^ Meru : a Mahratti name for the sambar stag. Cf. Jkkdon’s The 
Mammals of India ^ London, 1874, p. 256. H. Beveridge thinks th® 
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He naturalmSte malenconizado, E por esta causa, se 2^ 
entretem cd diuersos desemfadam*^® • em hum mesmo tempo , 
como he/iugar a clioqoa acaualo, verpeleiiar alifantes brauos, 
bufaras, E iieados, E galos, carneiros, lutadores, esgrimi-/ 
dores, joguo De punliadas, fazer uoar Pombas q bailham no ar, 
ver diuersidades, De passaros, B de outras/ cousas curiosas, 

E alguas vezes ue hallos, E Jogos, De uolteadores, toma 
muito passatempo, co seus ehocarreb/ros, tern Alifantes, E 
camelos q bailam. E no meyo, Destes desenfadametos, esta 
em hua Roda ulna De ne-/gocios, E diuersos despaclios. ’ 

Acosellia se priuatim c6 eertos Vazires, De seu cosellio, ’ 

E resoluesse soo, E porssi mesmo, Pubrica o q asseta/ Dizein- 
do aos sens, sera bem, q facamos isto, ou estoutro E todos 
Ibe Respondem, Pas A elRei E se aigu/ Ihe poem algua 
difficuldade, ouue a bem, sem mostrar, q o fata, on deixara de 
fazer, o q propos, E alguas/ vezes Deixa, De fazer o q tinha 
proposto. 

He mui inclinado, a ca 9 a de feras, q ha muitas na sua 
terra Como, De gazelas, ueados, Meirus, Gabriolis,/ lebres <fcct. 
Caca com oncas, porq nao ha libreos, nem aloes, e ha poucos 
galgos, nao he mui inclinado, a al-/fenaria aindaq tern en 
grande copia de^ aues De ca^ar, E caes de amostra, E caes 


1 Later addition : de, which is redundant. 


word mera is connected with maral, which is Turkish for a stag, and 
also for a doe. “ Les chasseurs d’ Agra vont jusqu’^ cinq journ^es 
ail de-la de cett© Ville, en une montagne qu’on. appelle Nero ver 
[Narwar], ou il y a un© mine d’ excellent fer: raais ils ne font cette 
course que pour y aller prendre de certaines Vaohes sauvages quVils 
appellent Merous, qui sont dans des hois a 1* entour de cette mon- 
tagne, qui est sur le chemin de Sourat ^ Golconde. & comm© ces 
Vaches sont ordinairement fort belles, ils en tirent grand profit.” Cf. 
Voyages de Mr de Thevenot^ Paris, Biestkins, 1684, ch. 21, p. 113. 
Th4venot’s merous or “vaches sauvages” are probably the Nilgai ov 
blue-bull of sportsmen. Monserrate writes in Mong. Leg, Oomm,^ 44 
3 ; “ Cserulea bos (niiagau=ca 0 rulea bos) persimilis, est ceruo, sed capitis, 
et reliqui corporis magnitudine, dispar.” In his Index, nilagau=meiru. 

6 “ Ac quod canibus venaticis, gallicis, atqu© Alanis regio des- 
tituta sit, innumeras prop© pantheras immodicis sumptibus alit.” Cf, 
Mong, Leg. Oomm.^ fol. 446. 3. — “His Majesty likes this animal [dogs] 
very much for his excellent qualities, and imports dogs from all conn 
tries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, ©specially from the Hazarah' 
district, [N. of Raul Pindi]./ ’ Am, I, 290. European bloodhounds were 
early imported by the Portuguese, notes Biochmann. Jahangir once 
said to Roe : '* I only desire you to help me to a horse of the greatest 
size, and a male and female of mastifies, and the tail Irish greyhounds, 
and^such other dogges as hunt in your lands,’* {Xhid,, n. 3.) 

7 Abul Fazl states that Akbarjwas very fond of hawks, and used’ 
them often for hunting purposes. Ain, I, 293. 
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■spaniels. He lias in his service men who are very clever in 
bringing down the denizens of the air with a kind of,shaft with- 
.out iron point, tip or feathers. It turns transversely (?) in the 
air as it flies, and it is marvellous how it never misses its aim. ^ 

Deer he hunts with other deer, which carry a noose about 
their horns. They fight those, of the bush, and when they 
feel their opponent caught in the noose, 'they let themselves 
■ drop on the ground and wait for the hunters to come up 
and seize it.‘^ And when he goes to war, he always goes 
a-hunting. 

At times, by way of pastime, he has the bush surrounded 
by 3 or 4 thousand men holding one another by the hand, while 
others beat the field and start the game. And those who let 
anything escape pay a certain fine. ^ 

His palaces are very sumptuous and strong. 

Every day , he changes his guard ^ and those in the service 
of his establishment, in such a way that the same are on duty 
every eighth day. His guards, some 200 men, receive their 
board on the day when they are on duty. Those who are 
always on duty are— his secretary, the governor (?), the minis- 
ter of finance, the auditor of the exchequer, the censor (?), the 
chief chamberlain, the major-domo, the lord-marshal, the chief 
treasurers, the chief usher, the palace jailer, the prefect of the 
ministers of justice, and the head-cook.^ At his table they serve 
up 40 or 50 dishes in large porcelain plates, covered with sapa- 
douraSf and having a cloth tied on the top sealed with the 
lieadcook’s seal. The butler and the kitchen-servants bring them 
up to a certain place, where they are taken up by women.® 

i “I doubt the correctness of the translation about the arrow 
turning in the air. If not wrong, surely Monserrate’s statement is 
wrong. The arrow meant is the tuha arrow referred to in Irviiste’s Army 
of the Indian Moghuls, p. 97. It was used for killing small birds flying, 
and is described in oriental books on archery.” {Note by Beveridge.) 

^ “ They put a net over its horns [of the deer], and let it off against 
wild deer, which from fear will fight with them. During the struggle, 
the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the wild deer will get entangled 
in the net; the hunters, who have been lying in ambush, will then 
run up to it, and catch it.” Mn, I, 291. Abul Fazl describes in 
detail tiger-hunting, eleph^t-hunting, hunting with leopards, and hunt- 
ing deer with wild deer. Ain, I, 282-293. 

S When he goes to warre, hee will cause a whole Wood to bee 
round beset with men, hand in hand ; sending others in, which raise 
the Beasts, and drive them into the others arrnes ; which, if they let 
them goe, are punished, to make sport that way.^* Cf. Purchas His 
Pilgrimage, Ch. iv. Sect, i, du Jarrio and Peruschi translate in the 
same manner. 

^ “ The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each 
of which mounts guard for the space of a month. This gives all 
troops whether far or near, an opportunity to come to court, and to 
partake of the liberality of His Majesty .... The four divisions of 
the army have been divided into seven parts, each of which is appointed 
for one day . V . They are day and night in attendance about the 
,palape/’' • ZJw, I, 257.', - ^ 'd 
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dagoa, tern hoes miii destros em matar/ caca no ar, Com iiua 
certa maneira de nirote, sem ferro, nem Cabeca, nem penas, 
o qua! iiai dando iioitas atreuessado/ E de marauiilia, llie 
. ' escapa nada. , , 

Gaga veados c6 outros veados, os quaes leiiam, o iaco, 
nos cornos, E peleiiando com os do mate,/ Com6 o sStem 
env/baracado se deixam cair no cliam, ate q os- ..'cacadores 
o vem toniar. E quando uai a giierra, sempre vai cagaiido./ 

[#oL 485»*. ] " ^ Aigumas vezes iiianda sercar o mato, por • 3 • on 4 mil., 

hoes pegados polias maos, E outros q o iiaiii bateiido, E 
•a“/leuantaiido a caga, E aqueiie a quern 'escapa, paga eerta 
peiia a modo, De passatempo./ 

Os seus passes sain mui, sumptuosos. E fortes 
Cada dia muda a guarda, E service, de sua casa, Be iiianeira 
q de oito em oito dias tornam, os mesmos a seruir aos Da 
guarda, ^ seram duzeiitos homens, da mesa, no dia q Ihes 
cabe sua guarda. tern cdtinuos, o secretario,/ o regedor mor, o 
vedor da fazenda, o cotador, E o apontador, o camareiro 
mor, E o vedor de sua casa. 0 Marichal,/ E os Tisoureiros 
mores, o porteiro mor, o cagereiro da corte, E o prefeito dos 
ministros da iustica • E o cozinheiro mor./ Seruem llie, 40. 
ou ■ 50 • Iguairas em bacios grandes De porsoiana, Cubertas 
cd sapadouras, E por rriba hum pano/ atado, E mu trade, cd 
sello, do cozinheiro mor, leuamnas 0 mestresala, E mogos Da 
cozinha, ate certo lugar , E ali/ lhas tomam molheres./ 


6 Compare with Mong, Leg. Comment,^ fol. 112a. 2, 3: **At 
vero assidu© in aula versantur, Magnus prsetor, consiiiarius privatus, 
Quaestor, conficiendarum rationum magister, iEdilis, censor, cubiou- 
larius maximus, aulse instructor, qui rem familiarem regis tuetur, 
castrorum saxametator, Tribunus serarius, ianitor maximus, flagi- 
tiorum, qui in eustodia continentur, custos, carnificum tribunus, 
©t culinse regis, praefectus, et id genus alii’* It is difficult to deter- 
mine the attributes of some of these officials, whether we consider 
the Latin or the Portuguese form of their titles. On the duties of 
the Admiral, of the Master of the Kitchen, of the Commander of the 
Forces, of the Kotwal, the Collector of the Revenue, and the Treasurer, 
cf. Aln^ I, 57, 279 ; II, 30, 41, 43, 49 — Monserrate {Mong. Leg, 
foL 98a. 1) explains the term ahdulsaman: “ muneris 
huius nomen est, i.e. rutorum csesorum servus.” — Bluteau defines 
the term conilador : '‘the officer who presides in the tribunal of the 
Casa dos Cantos .** — The aponiador was an overseer. At the esplanade 
or Riviera of Goa, where all work necessary for the ships of war and 
trading vessels was done, there was the contador^ who paid the work- 
men, and the puntador^ who pricked them off and measured their 
work “ in such wise that if their work be short, theiy have to suffer a 
like abatement of their time.’* Cf. Pyrard de Laval ^ Hakl. edn., II, 
Pt. I, 42. . 

6 A sapadowra must be a kind of gold cloth. In a ^IS. 1 tier of Fr. 
Jerome Xavier, S.J. (Lahore, 8th Sept. 1576), I find; O trono era 
paualha5 da China riquissimo pera ser todo cuberto de Chapadouro 
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The king manages bis finances with great care; but, as 
this would be a long matter. I do not write about it. 

He has at his court more than twenty petty gentoo kings, 
his vassals, as great lords as the King of Calecut,. barring 
many others absent from the court, who pay tribute to Mm. 
He trusts these very much, and they have access to places 
of the palace where none of his Moorish captains is admitted. 

The officers of justice are: the ordinary judge, another 
judge for appeals and the revision of cases, and a bailiff. 
Everything is done verbally.^ 

Those in whom he finds natural talents, he brings near 
him to make use of them, even though they be of low extrac- 
tion, or foreigners; he makes grandees of them, as he did in 
the case of one of his vazirs, whom of a revenue-accoun- 
tant he made minister of revenue, and one of his counsellors;^ 
as also in the case of his secretary , once a poor MoUa ; ® of 
his admiral, formerly an overseer of pioneers;^ of his chief 
physician ^ and others. But, -those who from mechanics and 
artisans are raised to high rank, have always, by his order, 
carried before them some instruments of their former office. 
Before the admiral they carry a mattock and a shovel of 
polished iron, with turned heads and painted at the top. 
The Cottoal [Kotwal] ® of the Court, who is like a chief bailiff, 
and was formerly his fencing-master, carries a stick used in 
parting combatants. It is painted and gilt, and has a golden 
knob. The same is done for the other office-bearers, but for 
the rest they have as much access to the Court as the Princes of 
the blood. 

mosisso com lauores este Ihe aprezentou hu seu capitao o anno 

dantes.*^— “ [Akbar’s] throne was a very rich Chinese pavilion, for it 
was entirely covered with roassive and lavishly embroidered c/iapadowro. 
It had been presented him the year before by one of the captains.*’ — 
Compare with Peru schi : “ & ciascuna di esse [vivande] ha nna 
sahietta attorno avvolta^ & legata, quale e sigillata co* 1 sigillo 
del CapoeuoGO, over cuoeo maggiore ; & sono portate da tanti paggi 
[i.e., 40 or 50] andando avanti il scalco, and il Maggior domo.” 
(p, 20). — “The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red cloths, 
and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Baki- 
wal attaches his seal, and writes on it the name of the contents. 

. . . The dishes are carried by the Bakawals, the_cooks and other ser- 
vants, and mace-bearers precede and follow. ” Am, I, 58.-— The Latin 
oi Mong, Leg. Oomm. (foL 108a. 4 ; 6. 1) has: “ Epularum fercula, 
amplius quadraginta inferuntur, maximis patinis; quae operculis tecta 
et linteis obvoluta, a cocco obsignata, ut veneni periculum, et suspicio 
deciinetur ; apparitoribus prsseuntibus, ceconomo subsequente, ad 
conclavis vestibulum, iuvenes deferunt, ubi ab eunuchis accepta, 
ancillis traduntur, quae Regiae mensae ministrant. ’ * 

1 “Jus dicunt*duo iudices, alter primarius, alter ad quern, si appel- 
latio intercedat, iudicium deferatur, Praei»or vel quaesitor unus. Et 
indicia verbo dnmtaxat, non soriptis fiimt.” Mong. Leg, Gomm. iol. 

lUh U 2> 

^ Khwajah Shah Mansur. Cf. Ain 1, 430, and Mong. Leg. Comm. 
foL'390. ^ . 
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Tern mui grande Ordem na fazenda, porem porq he 
coiisa, Comprida, Deixo, de a'escreuer./ 

Tras • em sna corte mais de uinte Regulos gentios, sous 
iia,ssallos, tam grandes, : senhores, Oomo elRei de calecut, a- 
fora/ outros muitos'ausetes, q Ihe pagam pareas • / B destes se 
fia muito, E entrad no paoo onde nam podem enfcrar/ nMs 
de sens capitaes monros..-' 

Os officiais da iustica, sam, o Juis ordinario E oufcro Jiiis 
pera as apellacoes E reuista • E hum meiriniio,/ E tudo se 
iiilga uerbal • meiite. / 

Os hoes em q acha partes naturaes, pera se seruir 
delles, E trazelos perto dessi, aindaq seiam baixos ; ou estra-/ 
geiros falos grandes, Como fes a hum, Vasir q do escrluam 
da fazenda, o fes vedor deiia, e de sen cosellio./ E ao seu 
escriuam da Puridade, q liera hum pobre molla. B o seu 
almirate, q hera pfeito dos gastadores. E o seu/ fisieo mor^ 
E outros, Porem estes q de mecanicos, on trabalhadores 
fas grades, man da q sempre tragao diate/ dessi aigiis ins- 
trumetos desseus officios, Como, o almirate a q trazem, diaiite 
hua emxada, E hua paa/ de ferro • luzido com seus cabos 
torneados * E por rriba pintados. E o Cottoal, Da corte, (| 
he como meirinho/ mor, q primeiro foi seu mestre da isgrrima, 
tras hum bastani, q usam pera apartar, pintado, E doiirado, 
E CO seus cabos de ouro, E assi outros q sam officiais, E no 
mais tern as mesmas entradas q os q as tern por sangue/E gera- 
cam./ 


5 Abul Fazl, who must be meanfc by BL Bud. Aquaviva, when h© 
speaks of the Emperor’s secretary. Cf. J 1896, p. 55. Monser- 
rate mentions him in 1581 as A kbar’s secretary (Mong. Leg. Comm. foL 
71a. 3). He was the son of Mulla Mubarak of Nagore, who himself 
became a Qazi through the influence of his two sons, Abul Fazl and 
FaizL ' 

^ Peruschi makes of the Admiral a former overseer of those who 
manufactured spears or lances: Oapo di quelli che faceuano le haste,” 

and says that they carried a lance {liasta) before him. Cf. op, cit., p. 21. 
Qasim Hasir, the research scholar employed by our Society, writes to me: 

Akbar’s admiral in 1680-82 was Qasim ]^an, Mlr-Bafyr. Akbar gave 
him the title of Mir Abi (admiral or lord of the sea). Notices of his life 
will be found_ in Maaair-ul-Umara, VoL III, p. 62, and Blochmann’s 
transL of the^ pp. 379 (No. 59), 620.” 

6 The Am, I, 542 —544, gives a long list of Akbar’s physicians. 

E. D. Maciagan failed, however, to identify the Emperor’s chief physi- 
cian for the period 1580 — 1582. Cf. 1896, p. 51, “Akbar’s 

chief physician in 1580-82 was Hakim Ali of Gilan, who had the title of 
Galmus-uz-Zamani (Galenus of the age). Notices of his life will be found 
in the Akharnama (39th year of Akbar’s reign); Jahangir’s Tuzah 
(Memoirs, p- 74); Maasir-ul-Umara is.v. Hakim), and Blochmann’s Am 
(transL)> PP- 4=02, 466 (No. 192), 542.” {Note hy Qaaim Hasir). 

6 “ It is very difficult to find the name of Akbar’s chief Kotwal for 
1580-82. Kotwal I^an Ghulam Gurji Daulat l^an is found in the 
Maasir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, where a passing account of his life is given.” 
{Note hy Qasim Hasir). 
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His manner of transacting business is to go, generally 
twice a clay, to a place where he can be spoken to. For 
this he has two very large squares, in each of which rises a 
most beautifully adorned estrade. One of these squares is 
open to air classes of distinguished people;^ to the other are 
'admitted only the great captains, his iitterati, the Fathers, 
the Portuguese and those of his family/^ ■ The greater part of 
the business he listens to and settles standing; at times even, 
he remains standing two or three hours, talking now with 
this one, then witli that one. 

Eight men^ — of those withwdiom he is most familiar and 
whom he keeps most about his person —have each their day 
'Of the week to present those who have business to transact, 
and hand him their petitions, and when those from without 
come to- kiss his foot, they act as sponsors and masters of 
ceremonies. 

There are always about the .King certain scribes who pick 
the words out of his mouth and write down at once whatever 
he says and ordains.^ This, it seems, is an ancient custom 
of the Persians and the Medes, and of the peo|)les of this 
country ; hence, we can understand the practice described in 
the book of Esther and Daniel. 

His usual seat is on an estrade, where lie squats in 
Moorish fashion ; but , they keep always near him a chair with 
a back, like ours, and covered with crimson velvet, on which 
he often sits down. 

In certain private meetings with his captains, at which 
the Fathers were present, and sometimes when the Fathers 
were speaking to him within doors, he made them alone sit 
near him. 

He has three sons and two daughters, not counting many 
children who have died. 

The Prince is called Xeco; the middle one, Pahari ; the 
youngest, Daniai or DM, and for honour’s sake they add 
to their name Gio, which means ‘Vsoul.” Hence, they say 
Xecogio, etc., as if you said ‘‘soul of Xeco/’® 

V Til© kingdom, which he inherited from his forbears, is 
called Industan. By his victories over the Patanes, Baloches, 


1 ‘‘Difficile dictu esfc, quam facilem se, in horainibus audiendis, ad- 
mittendisque praebeat. Singulis enim, prope diebus, omnibus, turn 
popularibus, turn proceribus, eolloquU sul, copiam facit. Mong. Leg. 
Comm., fol. 107a, 4. 

See “ Regulations for admission to Court.” Jlin, I, 156 -157. 

S We have “seven ” in Mong. Leg. Oomm.^ foL 111a. 2. 

Was not the practice rather to put one’s head on His Majesty’s 
foot ? Of. Ain, I, 265, ^ ■ 

5 Regarding the Wagi 'ahnawls or scribes, and whafc they were 
expected to chronicle, see Aln^ I, 258. 

® The three sons of the Emperor were Sultan Salim, whom Akbar 
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G raodo c| tem de, iiegociar, lie ■ ordinariam^'te. ' diias vezes $ 
cada dia. vir onde ike possam falar, -pera isso .tem. dons,/ . 
pateos iniii grandes. E em cada hnm delles, hum estrado, 
mill bem apparametado, em 1mm destes ■ pateos eiitra/ toda . 

.a iiiaiieira de gete limpa. No. outro emtram, somente, os„ 
.capitaes grades, E os' sens le trades, os padres',/ E portugaeses, 
os sens familiar es,. Os niais dos negocios ■ ouue, E despac.lia. 
em pee, E ainda algiias vezes em pee/' duas , E tres iiora-s, 
falaiido, com liiini, E falando, com outros./ 

Tem oito iioes dos q Hie sam .mats aceitos, Eq elle tras 
ma)s pto dessi repartidos polios dias da somana,;' pera llie 
■apresentarem as partes q tem negocios' E offeremse Ihe as 
peticoes E quaiido ilie, iiem a beiiar/ o pee os q vein de fora, 
estes sam coiiio sens Padrlnlios, E iiiestres das cereiiionias./' 

Andam sempre perto delRei certos escriiioes q liie ■ 
tomao a Palaura, da boca, E escreuem logo qua,iito dis / E 
ordena o qua! pareoe q he costume antigo Dos .persas E 
rnedos. E destas nago.es deca, 'E assi se pode eii- ‘‘temder q 
se pratioaua, o q se escreue em o iiuro, De Hester, E daiiieL/ 

0 cornu asseto sen, he em estrado, -E de cocaras, a 
mourisca, poreni sempre Ihe trazem, pto hiia cadeira, de 
espal-/das, De veludo carme^sim ao nosso modo, em q se 
assenta miiitas, vezes.// 

^ 0 ^, 485'-] Em algiis aiuntametos. secretes, De sens capitaes em 
se acliaram os padres * E alguas vezes falando os padres • 
/Demtro c6 elle, soo os fazia assentar apar dessi./ 

Tem tres filhos homes E diias fiilias molheres, afora inuitos 4 
■ q Ihe morrerao./ 

0 Principe se chama, Xeco, o do meio, Pahari, o inais 
pequeno danial, on Dan E por honrra Ihe/ acrecentam gio 
q qiier dizer alma., E ■ d,izem . Xecogio &ct. Como se dissese 
, alma de Xeco./ 

0 Eeiiio q herdoii, de seus, auos, se chama industan, ao 
qual elle aiuntou muitas terras, vencendo, Patanes,/ baloohes, 


used to call Shailchu Baba, Sultan Murad, nicknamed Pahayi, and Sultan 
Danyal, thus called in remembrance of a ShaiMi of that name/ a 
follower of Muhn i Cbishti, to whose tomb at Ajmir Akbar often made 
pilgrimages, in the beginning of his reign. — means, indeed, ‘ spirit ’ 
(ruh); but it is used also as a mere honorific title, like Str or Esquire^ or 
like Don, as Perusehi remarks. — Scieo the eldest, he which is honoured 
with the title Qio, and called ScieGigio^ thaij is, the Soule or Person 
of Scieo,''' Ct Purchas His Pilgrimage^ Oh. IV, Sect. I. — Jl is still 
pronounced jm in Northern India, as it was in Akbar’s time. The 
Tabahat-i'Akharl speaks of a Raja Bihar JJti. Gf. ExiLTot’s Hiak of 
India, Y, 151 . 
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Gaccares, and Gosarates, Moors these, and over many petty 
gen too kings, he added to it many lands. Anciently, Deli was., 
the seat of the kingdom of Industan. He shifted it to Agra,, 
but, as his children died tliere, he went to Fatepnr, a city 
newly founded and built by him, six leagues from Agra. 

The chief cities of his dominions are Cambaiete, Deli, 
Labor, Moltan, Mandho, Patana, Junipur, Emadaba, some 
of which are as big as Lisbon.^ Mandho is nine leagues in. 
circuit, and has a suburb of 3 leagues Its ruins attest that 
it was entirely populated. Even now its population must 
be like three times that of Evora. 

From afar these towns look very pretty on account of. 
their terraces, pinnacles and turrets. Within, the streets are 
narrow, lacking in cleanliness, and constructed without order. 
The houses have no windows. Still, the houses of the Moors,, 
chiefly of the rich and more distinguished, are very fine, 
having many tanks and gardens. The Bramanes, too, and 
other wealthy pagans, have good houses. The common folk 
live in thatched mud-houses, so that, when one has seen one 
town, there is little to be seen in the rest. 

The lands which he governs are those which are situated, 
between the River Indo, called Scind by the natives, and 
the River Ganga, commonly believed to be the Ganges. 
This the ancients called Hither India. Here preached the 
Apostle St. Bartholomew, as Perionio (?)^and others write in 
his life. To the north-east are certain mountains, called by 
the natives Cumaum, apparently the Imao,^ which separates 
the Mogor’s dominions from Tartary. To the south is the 
sea, on the coast of which he has no other harbours than 
those of Cambaia [Cambay], viz,\ Qurrate [Surat], Baroche 
[Broach, Bharoch], Cambaiete [Kambhayat] and Goga. To 
the south-west, he borders on the lands of certain sovereigns 
of the Decan, and of Canara, anciently the kingdom of Nar- 
singua [Nar Simha] and Bisnaga [Vijayanagar]. These parts 
the cool, and abound in groves and fruitage. They grow 
are sugarcane. In some parts there are grapes, peaches, mul- 


^ Kambhayat, . . . . Multan, Mandu, Patnah, Jaunpur, Aiimada- 
foad.— We find further Amadaba instead of Emadaba [Ahmadabad]. 

^ Peruschi (p. 8) says: “ 30 miles in circuit, i.e., 10 leagues; some 
say it is 8 leagues or 24 miles, meaning the part inhabited and now- 
a-days reduced; some say that it is 36 miles in circumference, 

12 leagues.” ^ Monserrate’s Mong, Legat, Gomm. (foil. 12 h. 4 — 14 b, 2) 
contains an interesting description of Mandu. We read there: “ muri 
enim circuitus, iis locis integri, qui obiecto preerupto saxo muniuntur, 
viginti quatuor fere millia passnum patet. ’ ' 

8 The only name among Monserrate*s authorities in Mong. Legat,. 
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"Gaccares, E gusarates mouros,- E , muitos, Regulos getios. 
O solio intiguo, Bo Reino Be iii/d^ foi Beli, E elle o 
mudon a Agra, E porq Ihe morriam os filhos, se passou a 
iatepiir • q he/ cidacle iioua fundada, E edificada, por elle, seis 
-legoas Be Agra./' 

As cidades maiores, q tern sam, cambaiete, Belt, Lalidr. 
Moltaii, Maiidho, patana, Junipiir,/ Emadaba, das quaes 
alguas sam tamanhas, Como lisboa, E mMho, tern none legoas 
Be cerco, E hum arra-/balde, de . 3 . legoas, E foi toda^ des- 
pouoada,* como parece, poilas ruinas, Agora sera pouoa- 
9 am, como . 3./ vezes Euora.;'' 

Estas cidades : de fora tern mui boa, aparencia For 
causa, dos eirados, corucheos, E torrinhas, q tern. Betro 
tem as ruas estreitas, pouco limpas, Beshordenadas, sem, 
Jenellas, Porem as casas Bos mouros, Prin- cipalmete dos 
Riquos, E oarrados, sam mui fermosas i^or detro, E tem 
muitos tanques, B jardihs, E assi ta/bem os bramanes, E 
outros gStios ricos, tem boas casas. A gente popular, mora 
em Casas Be Barro, Pallia- ssas, Be inoclo q uista, hiia Cidade, 
ha pouco q ver nas outras./ 

As terras q senhorea, sam as q jazem, entre, o Rio 5 
Indo, a q os naturaes, chamam, Scind, B o rrio,gatiga, q Yulgar- 
mente cuidamos, ser o gauges, a qual * os antigos cliamaram., 
India citerior, Onde pregou o Aplo sam bertolameii, Como 
escreue perionio [?], E outros na sua uida. Ao nordeste, 
tem huas serras a q os/ naturaes, chamam, Cumaum, q 
parece, ser 0 Imao, q as diuide da tartaria, E ao sul tem 
o mar, E na costa/ Belle, nam tem mais q os portos, Be 
cambaia, q sam, Currate, baroohe, Cambaiete, Goga, E polla/ 
parte do sudueste, partem co elle, algus senhores, do decan, 

E do canara, q Antiguamete, foi o Rei-/no de Narsmgua, B 
bisnaga, sam terras, fresquas, Be muitos aruoredos, E fruita, 
ha canaueaes,/ Ba suquar, Em alguas partes, ha uuas, pecegos, 


1 First : pouoada = populated. The correction to despouada must 
be a mistake of the copyist. 


Comm, which approaches “ Perionio is Paul Jovius, the author of 
Elogia virorumillusirium, Florence, 1554, and Turcicanim 

. rerum, Monserrate quotes both works. The hesitation betrayed by the 
copyist over the first syllable of perionio i msbkes me think that he should 
have read pHo iouio or como se escreue por iouio^ The opinion generally 
is that there is no foundation for the story connecting St. Bartholomew 
with India. India covers a vast area in the old writers, e.g. , Arabia Felix. 

^ Tiefientaller similarly identified the Imaus with the mountains 
vof Kumaon. Cf. Beknoitilli’s Description deV Inde, I, p. 47. 
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berries, and tiie more usual fruits, like those of the jujube-treed 
Tiiei’e are all kinds of thorny trees, and every sort of vege- 
tables, With the exception of lettuce and beets. Iiidustan 
is watered by ten rivers, calle::l as follows: the Taphi,’'^ which 
passes through Ciirrate ; the Narvada, ‘^.passing through 
Baroclie ; the Sambel,^ which flows into the Jamoiia [Jumna]; 
tlie Jamoiia, whioli passes into the Ganga [Ganges] ; the 
Gaoga, with its mouth in Be m gala ; the Cataiiiilge/^ ' Bella d 
Raoy,^ Ghenao,'^ Belietd''^ and the Indo, which the last 
five Join. 

In Indus tan there were Ghristiaii kings, who were dis- 
possessed and destroyed by the Parthians, now called Patanes.^’ 
The last Christian king, a> St. i\ntoninus relates, was called 
David. In about a 3^ear, the descendants of ■Temuriaii, tliaiiks^ 
to their successes in their wars against the, descendants of G3n.11- 
giiisqhaii, penetrated into the countiy. of Qliabul, on the con- 


1 lu the Ain, I, 64 — 73 j there is a chapter 0 x 1 fruits and the places 
they canie from. Grapes came from Kashmir and Kabul; cherries, 
appIerS, pears, peacxhes, aprieotis, were mostly imported from Kabul. 
Even from Samarqand they brought melons, pears, and apples. 

^ Awoi*es de espinho {lit. thorny trees) comprise lemon-trees, orange- 
trees, etc. _Peruscbi has: “iimoni, cedri, naranzi.” 

S Til© Ain, II, 243; III, 304, spells it Tapti and Tapi'. Monserrate 
spells it Tciphi and Taphtl, and latinizes it Taphes.” 

“ Narvada .fluvius, qui Amadabseam aliuens, Barocii exit in mare.’ ’ 
Mong. Leg. Comm, fob 12a. 3, — I‘The Narbadah flows past it [Bharoj] 
in its course to the Ocean.’* Ain, II, 243. Monserrate is wrong in 
making the N'arbada pass through Ahmadabsd. 

S b’ am bel, first written Sumbal, then either Sambel or Qeambel, 
is the “ Cliambal,” the “ Samballus *’ or ‘‘Sambalus ’* of Monserrate 's 
map and text ia Mong. Leg. Comm, fob 186. 3. He marks it as flow- 
ing S. of Fathpur and ‘ Daulpur ’ [Dholpur] , and N. of Gwaliar, and 
throwing itself into the Jumna. But at fo!. 36, ibid., it is placed 
among the affiuents of the Indus. It formed, says Monserrate, the 
boundary between the kingdom of Mai wa and that of Delhi. It is the 
Chambal of our maps. 

wonder where Monserrate took this form “ Satanulge ” 
or ‘ < ^attinulge * ’ from. He means the Sutlej, and identifies it correctly 
with the 2aradros of Ptolemy. We may note here that he was familiar 
with the writings of the Greek and Latin (dassios ; Ptolemy, Strabo, 
Pliny, Apollodorua, Solinus, Diodorus of Sicily. Cf. on the Zaradros, W. 
McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, London, 1885, p. 91. 

7 The Biah or Beas. ‘‘The Biah was anciently called Bipasba.” 
Ain, II, 310. Monserrate latinizes it Bibasis, identifies it with the 
Hypanis of Strabo, and calls it the limit of Alexander’s expedition. 
Cf. Mong. Leg. Comm,, fob 60a. 1 ; 606. b — We have the forms 

Bibasis (VtoXexny) *, Hyphasis {ktviaxk and Diodorus); Hypasis (Pliny) ; 
Hypanis (Strabo). The Sanskrit name was Vipa^4d. Cf. MoCbindlb, 
^id,, p. 90. ' 

S The Raoy of Monserrate is the RavT. He identifies it with the 
Adris (Mong. Leg. Comm., iol. 616. 4). — *^The Bavi, the ancient Irawati 
, , . wrote Abul FazI {Ain, II, 310’), The name Bdvl is an abridged 
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amoras, E a friiita ■ inais ordinaria como sain ■inacans, da 
nafega, teiii .todas . as ariiores, .despinho, E toda a ortalica, 
tiraiido, alfaces e alcegas. Teni' dez ' rrios/ caiidaes, eiiios 
Homes, sam os segiiintes, taplii, q vai ter a cmrrate, Nariiada, 
a baroche, Sambel [Qeambel ?■]/ :q se mete, em Jainoinq 
Jaiiiona, q se mete no gaiiga,. A. ganga, sae -em bemgala, 
Cataiiiiige, belia, Raoij, clieiiao, beliM^ E o indo, ortde, estes 
ciiico se metem..' 


No Indiistaii, oiiiie Reis xpads os ^ quaes foraiiij desapos- 
sad os, E destriiidos polios partos. a. q agoi% cliamamos patanes. 
0 derradeiro Bei Xpad se cbainaua Dauid Cbiiio cota Saiicto 
perto de litim aiinoJ os iietos De teraiiriaii,, 
por iiarios siiccessos, De giierra q tiueram., com os desceolotes ,/ 
de C. 7 iiigiiisqhan, se iiieraiii, recolhendo pera as terras Do- 


I I propose : “ Perto de hiiiis annos ” = After some years. 


form of the' Sanskrit Airavati, a form whicii we ean tra,e8 in the Adri'^ 
or Bhouadis of Ptolemy, the Hydraotes of Arri-ati, the flyarotds of 
Strabo. Cf. McCeindle, op. cit., p. 90. 

The Chenao [Ciienal.>] is identified by Moiiserrate with the ‘‘ Sand a 
balls or Saiidabal of Ptolemy (Ji’o-m/.. Tejj. <7ow?.?n., foi. \}2a. tq. Abal 
FazI says that its ancient name was Qhanxlarhfuiqd, If, 3,10.) 

MeCrindle {op. ctt., p. S9) takes Ptolemy’s to be a copyist's 

mistake for *S'anda6a.(!7a, a transliteration of Cliaudrabhaga, one of the 
Sanskrit names of the Cfienab. .The ' Chenab is also called Aslkni in 
Vedie hymns; hence Akesines in Alexander’s time. 

10 The Beh6t, identified by Alonserrate with the Bj^daspes^C Along. 

Leg. Gomm.^ £ol. 625. 3), and by Abal Pazl with the Bidasta II, 

311), is the Bihat or Jhelam, the Bidaspes of Ptolemy, the Hydaspes 
of other classical writers, the Bedasta of the .natives of Kashmir, 
Vitastain Sanskrit. Cf. McCBmoLE, op. cit.^ p. 89. 

It may be seen by these identifications of Monserrate how he had 
anticipated many much later discoveries. We may compare his geo- 
graphical researches with those of Father Joseph Tieffeiitaller, S.J.. 
in Bernonilii’s Descr, de P Inde^ I, pp. 46—60. 

Peraschi and his printers were particularly unlucky in their render- 
ing of most of the proper name.s in this paragraph. We have Barote 
for Baroche; Cambarate for Cambai^te ; Oga for Goga; Catanul for 
^atanulge ; Cebcha for Bella, Rebeth for Behet. The same mistakes 
occur in dll Jarric and Piirchas. 

11 One of Monseirate’s favourite theories is that there were for- 
merly Christians in Kabul and at Gwaliar, and that Christian kings 
reigned at Delhi in Timur’s time. He acknowledges, however, that 
he could discover no traces of Christianity in North India. The Muham- 
madans, he thought, had destroyed every vestige of it. About the 
13 hassO’-reUem figures at the entrance of a temple at Gwaliar, which 
were said to be Our Lord and his 12 Apostles, he says, non satis con- 
stare potuit, quorum, essent,” Mong. Leg. Comm* ^ fol. 175. 3 and Index 
s. V. Christian!. I do not discover any Muhammadan ruler by the name 
of Baud at Delhi or in the adjoining kingdoms at the time of Timur’s 
invasion (1398). It is a common Muhammadan name, and may have 
been taken for Christian by medieval writers. 
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fines of Persia and India. There they had divers encounters 
with the Patanes, until they finally subdued all those who lived 
in the country of Qhabul from the Indo inwards. Baburxa, 
Equebar’s grandfather, continued the war with the Patanes 
in India, on this side of the river, conquered the whole of 
Indust an, and drove them into Bemgala.^ After the death 
of Baburxa, the Patanes turned against his son, Emaumxa, 
and obliged him to betake himself, with little honour, to Qhabul. 
Seeing himself ousted, he went to ask help from the King of 
Persia, who gave him one of his Captains, a very brave soldier, 
with 12,000 men,^ on condition that he would follow his 
sect. With these 12,000 men and his own forces Emaumxa 
did such good work that he recovered what he liad lost, 
and obliged the Patanes to retire into Bemgala. On the 
death of Emaiim, Equebar, now reigning, succeeded to the 
throne of Industan. After quelling some disturbances, he 
continued the war against the Patanes, defeated their King 
in a battle, and made himself master of Bemgala. This last 
King of the Patanes was also called David,^ like the 
Christian King from whom his predecessors had wrested 
Industan.^ 

The state of things in Equebar’s dominions, this year, 
is that there are revolts, so that one may think they are for 
the worse rather than for the better. In Bemgala 10,000 
Mogores and 20,000 Patanes have revolted. In Cambaia he 
is badly obeyed by Cutubdican,^ the Captain of Baroche, 
and by Xaebqhan, the Captain of Amadaba,^ two men of 
great importance, both on account of their lineage, and their 
power, their forces, valour, determination and experience. 
Though they have not openly declared against him, it is con- 
sidered certain that they await an opportunity for rebelling 
and joining Amiqhan, the claimant to the Kingdoms of 
Cambaia. He has also a great enemy in his brother, the 
Prince of Qhabul. 

It was Cutubdican who raided the lands of Damao — with- 
out Equebar’s leave, as he affirmed many times on oath — in 
order, it seems, to disturb Equebar’ s friendship and relations 
with us. At Equebar ’s order he withdrew, for these fellows 
are so clever that, as long as their plan is not quite ripe, 
continue in their allegiance, seeing that they cannot 


1 Peruschi {p. 14) makes them retire to the “ Islands of the Bay 
of Bengal.” 

2 “ Iste [Bex Persise] erat Xa-Thamas, qui Homayoni XII mill, olec- 
torum militum attribuit sub duce Beyran-Khan. ” Cf. be Laet, De 
Imperio Magni Mogolia, Lugd. Batav,, 1631, p. 159; but see Elliot’s 
liiaL of India y v. 219, 

^ Baud ^ah. Cf. Keene’s Or. Biogr. Diet, 

^ On comparison of the Portuguese text of this paragraph with the 
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qiiabiil, q estam nas cofins da P’sia/ E India, E tiueram varios 
encdtros • co os patanes, te q se ensenhorearam, De todos os q 
morauad do indo,/ pera dentro, nas terras De qliabiil, E 
cotinnado, a guerra na India c6 os patanes, Desta banda do 
Rio . Baburxa, Ano do Equebar, Ihe foi ganliando, todo, 
o indnstan, E os encatoon em/ Bemgala • Blorto Baburxa 
|#oi486n] voltaram, os patanes, sobre, Emailxa, sen filho,/ ' B fizeramno 
recoilier, com pouca lionrra, a qhabul. Vendosse desapos- 
sado, foi pedir socorro a el/Rei da Persia, o qual Ihe deu, hum 
sen capitam, mui ualeroso, com 12 mil hoes, co condigam 
q/ siguisse sua seita ; Deu se Emauxa tarn boa manha, co 
estes, 12 mil homens, E cd a sua gente q tornou a cobrar tudo 
o q tinha perdido, recolhendosse os patanes, pera as terras, 
De Bemgala, morredo,/ Emati socedeo no indiistan, Eque- 
barxa. q agora Reina E depois De apaziguar algiias alteracoes 
cotinuado a guerra, com os patanes, venceo o seu Rei eiii 
hua batallia, E ensenhoreou se De bemgala,/ chamauasse este 
Rei ultimo Dos patanes tarn bem dauid Como o Rei Cristain, 
a q sens antepassados, ganharam as terras do indnstan. 


O estado das cousas, Do Equebar, neste anno presente, 
he estarem reuoltas, c feicam, q antes se/ pode cuidar q uam 
pera mal q pera millior, Porq em Bemgala, estam aleuatados, 
10 mdmogores, E/ uinte mil patanes, Em cambaia Ihe 
obedecem mal, Cutubdican, capitam De baroche, E xaebqhan 
capi/tam, De Amadaba, q sam homens De grande Importancia, 
assi de geracam, como de Poder,/ De gente, valor, esforco, 
E experi^tia. Ainda q nam, se tern De todo Declarado, tern 
se por certo ,/ q esperam boa occasiam Pera Arrebentarem, 
E unirem se co Amiqhan, pretenssor Dos Reinos •/ De cambaia, 
tern tambem grande sobre osso, no principe De qhabul, seu 
Irmao./ 

Cutubdican, foi o q veio correr as terras, De damao sem 
licenca Do Equebar., eomo affirmou,/ muitas vezes, co 
iurameto, a cota de reuoluer, (ao q parece,) a amisade, Do 
Equebar, E comunica' dam co nosco, Porem leuousse dellas, 
pseumadado, q estes sam tarn sagazes, q atee q amadu-, 
rem bem a cousa, correm co suas obrigacoes em quato, nam 


Spanisli of Father L. de Guzman’s c?e las Miasiones, I, 241, col. 2, 
it will be seen, that he did not follow Peruschi. 

5 Qutbuddm ]^an. Gf. ulm, I, 333. After the conquest of 
Gujarat he bad been appointed to the Sarkar of Bahroch. 

6 Shihab ^lan was in Gujarat from the 22nd to the 28th year of 
Akbar’s reign. Am, I, 332. His full name was Shihabuddin Ahmad 

7 Amin iOian Ghorl, once a ruler of Surat. Of. Elliot’s Hist, of 
Imdia, v, 438, 440, and Ain, I, 516. 
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execute their designs. Cutubdican invaded Damao on the- 
plea of putting a "stop to certain quarrels ‘between our people- 
and tlie Mogores, who wanted perforce to occupy certain lands 
near Daiiiac), but ours killed some of their people and made- 
them desist. He spread the news that the Portuguese sought 
to invade the country and seize upon Surrate, whereas, in 
reality, instead of defending the King’s interests, as he pre- 
tended in excuse, he wanted to avenge certain private wrongs 
received from the Portuguese,* . 

When Equebar joins his forces, and has no rebels to 
o}3pose him, he is very powerful. Besides the troops which 
Ms captains bring into, the field, .he must have 5,000 war- 
elephants,'^ 40,000 cavalry, and an infinite number of infantry. 
He has many captains who . can muster 12,000 or 14,000 
horse and many elephants ; others of 6,000, or 4,000 horse, 
and below that number. 

In his . campaign against ' his : brother, the Prince of 
Qhahul,'^ lie left 10,000 men :,in garrison in Gambaia, and 
12,000 in Fatipur with his mother. To the frontiers of Bemgala 
he sent against the rebels a foster-brother of his, one of his 
relatives,'”^ with 20,000 horse, and some 4 or 5 captains, each 
with 6, 5 or 4 thousand horse, besides some iiifaiitry and 
camp-followers for the baggage. ■ In ail the towns he left the 
necessary garrison, and took with him about 50,000 xaicked 
men, besides an infinite number of infantry and camp-followers. 

On entering the enemy’s territory, he left on this side 
of the Indo 3,000 men, on the other 1,500. His second son 
was sent ahead with 15,000 horse and 1,500 elephants, whilst 
he kept a large- force of the bast soldiers. Leaving the Prince 
at the foot of the mountains, a distance of three stages from 
Qhabiil,*' to guard , with 2,000 men his, treasure and those 
of his household, he scoured the country and entered the 


I These events, which occurred at the end of 158i and the beginning of 
1582, are related at length in Monserrate’s Mong. Leg. Gomm.^ fol. 93a. sqg. 

y The statement attributed to Monserrate by the Provincial of 
Goa that Akbar had 50,000 elephants stationed for warlike purposes 
at various centres of his empire (cf. 1$9G, p. 63) is neither 

in this nor in his Mong. Leg. Oomm. We find it, however, 

in Periischl, p. 16. Monserrate does not say either that Akbar took 
with him 5,000 elephants on ^the expedition against MIrza 
but that he kept 5,000 at his own expense. Of. Mona, Leg. Comm., 
fol. ■__■■■■ - ■ - ■ ■; , 

- I do not find in the Ain commands of 12,000 or 14,000. Akbar "s 
three sons had commands ranging between 10,000 and 7,000. Of. Aln^ 
T/2B8. 

^ Peruschi gives Febr. 1582 as the date when Akbar started on his 
campaign against Kabul. This is wrong and impossible. Monserrate 
says: 6° Idas Febr. 1581, i,e.,8 Febr. 1581. Of. Mong. Leg. 
fol. 446. 2. Dowson says that Badauni and the Tabahat-i^Ahhari 
go wrong in their chronology from the 22nd year of Akbar’ s reign. 
(Of. Elliot, Mist, of India ^ Y. 240.) He considers, e.g., the ^ahakdt^ 
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podem, aifazer E fes isto ao som' De/ aciidir a' liaas brigas, 
q os ' iiossos tiiieram • sobre hiias terras De damao q qiieriam . 
comer os mogo-^,\res por forca, as quaes os nossos lhas fizeraiii, 
desemparar, matando Ilie algua ' gente ' Jancando fama,' q 
qneriaiii os portiigiieses, correr as terras, ■ E tomar Siirrate, 
seiido, iia vercia^de, por se iiingar De/ certo- agraiio^ piarticular 
q tin ha, dos porfciigueses, recebidG5,.E iiam por respeito de 
seriiir nisso a sen Rei/' coiiio deii por deseulpa.:' 

^ Estando o Equebar viiido, eoin siias forcas, E sem a- § 
ieiiatados, tern grande poder porq afora ' a gete/ .De sens ', 
capiia.es, te.ra si'nqiio mil alifaiites de peleiia. E q'liareiita 
mil call alos, geiite de pee' iiifinita...-' tern 111111103 ' cap it aes, ■, 
De 12,^14 11111 caiialos. E' iniiitos alifaiites, out ros'de seis E 
de 4 mil, E dalii/ pera baixo./ 

Quando foi sobre sen Irmao O Pri.iicipe De qbabiil Deixoii 
lias giiarnicoes De cabala 10 .mil/' liomehs, 'em fatipur com 
suaqiiay • 12 mil na fronteirade bemgala, cotra os aleuatados, 
madou,/iiiim seu colaco, E pareiite, com uinte mil caiiallos,' 

E oiitros .4. oil sinquo capitaes, quern cl e seis, que/ sinqiio, 
c|ueiii De 4 mil caiialos, afora algua iiifaiitaria e bagaj.e, 

E eni todas as Ciclacles Dei/xoii a giiarriicara necessaria , E 
elfe leuaua .50. mil hoes escoihidos poueo mais ou meiios, afora/ 
a infantaria E bagaje, q liera iniinito. ' 

Entrando polas terras, Do immiguo, deixoii a borda do 
Rio iiido desta banda .3. mil lioes/ E da oiifcra barida mil E 
quinbetos. ' Deii a dianteira, ao Jfilho Do meyo. com, qiiinze 
mil ea-;iialos, E qiiinhentos alif antes, E bcoii elle, com, liua 
grande batalha cla millior- gete .do/' exercito, E dei,xoii .O; 
principe eo 2 mil ' hoes ao pee da sseina tres; jornaclaSj De 
perto/.De q babul, co o tisouro, E c5 toda sua casa, correo as 


to b© 1 year late for the 27th regnal year, under which Ni/amii-d 
dm Ahmad chronicles the Kabul campaign, and whereas Nijiamu-d 
dm writes: “The beginning of this year [2Hh regnal year] corres- 
ponded with Sunday, 15th Safar, 989,” Dowson notes: This 

should be 990: , (11th March, 1582).” Of. iMd., pp. 421 ,-427. Father 
Monserrate’s date “ 8 Febr., 1581/’ which admits of no doubt, shows 
that Dowson ’s corrections and the chronology of the Ahhar-fiama from 
the 22nd regnal year should be reconsidered. Hizamu-d din Ahmad 
took part in the Kabul expedition. Cf. p. 424. 

5 ’Aziz Kokah’s mother was Akbar’s wet-nurse, and, though often 

off ended' by his, boldness, Ak bar used to say : ** Between me and ’Aziz 
is a river of milk which I cannot cross.” In the 26th yaar of Akbar’s 
reign, he was promoted to a command of 6,000, got the title of A’zam 
Khan, and was sent to Bengal _and Bihar to quell the disturbances 
■^ich had broken out there. & Ami, 321, 326. One of his sons and 
daughters had married a daughter and son of Akbar’s, as we find in the 
Jesuit authorities. Cf. 1896, p. 86, n. 2. ^ q 

6 Jahangir, then “ 14 years old, ” was left at Jalalabad. C£. Mong^ 
Leg, Gomm,, £oL 80a. 2. 
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city of Qliabul without striking a blow. His brother offered 
some resistance, however. He fought the vanguard of the 
younger prince, which consisted of 40,000 horse but, when 
he saw the elephants and other cavalry, on which he had 
not counted, come to the rescue, he lost heart and hid himself 
In certain very high mountains. On the other side of the 
Indo there are some independent mountain- chiefs disposing 
of 12,000 or 14,000 horse, who came all of them to offer 
him their services and were ready to accompany him. 

The horses of the Moors are Turkish or Osbaquis ; they 
have others from Tartary , which are strong, but without beauty 
and brightness of colour.^ The Ehng and the great Captains 
have Arabs, many of them, and of excellent quality. The 
gentoos ride country-breds, for they do not fight on horse- 
back, their weapons being short lances like darts, and rodels 
or circular shields. When they come upon the enemy, they 
jump down, and do what they can with their short lances. 
The Moors fight with Turkish bows, with which they do harm 
while they beat in retreat. Their arrow on the string, they 
face about to the left and shoot, while their horses gallop 
on at full speed. Their infantry is armed with muskets, 
and sometimes with bows and arrows, or with sword and 
shield. But, they are a low, craven set, and do much less 
than the cavalry, which is the back-bone of the army. 

On the expedition he took with him 28 field guns, none 
for siege operations. Each of them was the size of a 
liemisiffiere.'^ These were in the van. He had also with him 
50 elephants, each with four musketeers, placed on certain 
appliances, like children’s cradles, with a balcony which they 
can turn in any direction they like. These musketeers dis- 
charged bullets of the size of an egg. 

The war-elephants have their forehead covered, some 
■with plates of metal, others with rhinoceros-hide,*^ others 
■with cotton- tow, and their conductors have side-arms, or breast- 
plates, or cuirasses and coats of mail, and they have with 
them some companions with bows and arrows and muskets. 
The elephants go in the rear, and when there is danger, a 
body of them is detached by one side or the other, or both, 
according as they are wanted to drive the enemy off. They 
are never placed in the van, because they prevent seeing the 


J A clerical error. Read 4,000. Cf. Mong. Leg. Comm,, fol. 785, 3, 
where we read that Mirza Hakim attacked with 15,000 men the 
vanguard of Pahayi’s forces, led by Nuram [Naurang] ‘Sian, son of 
Qutbuddin I^an ; but he withdrew on the arrival of Man Singh. 

Perns chi writes (p. 17): ** I Mori, .ciie Mahomettani, Baoheni^ 
& altri popoli, che confinano co’i Tartan, usano caualli, die fanno 
uenire di Tartaria.” It is likely that he took the first syllable of 
Osbaqni to be an article, and thus Obtained Bachenit or did he find 
Balcheni in his original? — On horses arid the places they came from, 
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486v- ] terras E 'entrou:: pacificamete E. sem// . Resistencia na cidade, 
Be qliabul, porq o Irmao postoq fes/ rosto, E peleijou com 
a uaguardia Do infante q heram 40 mil cauallos • como uio 
x4rrebentar o so-/ corro dos alifantes, E canalaria de q nao 
sabia Desacorcooo, E fugio, E embrenhou se, em hnas serras 
mui altas, Da outra banda do indo, Na serra ha algfis 
senliores, absolutes, de 12 . 14 mil caualos,/ os quaes todos se 
iiieram a oferecer, B acopanhar./ 

Os caiialos Dos niouros sam t\ir quins E osbaquis E outros, 7 
caualos da tartarea, fortes, mas pouco airosos, nem lustrosia 
da cor, elRei, E os capitaes grandes tern cauallos arabios, 
muitos, E mui bohs os getios ca-/ualgam em os caualos 
da terra, porq nam Peleiiam em cima Delies, porq suas 
armas sam la-Zcas curtas a maneira de dardos, E Rodelas 
oil broqiieis, E como chegam os immigos pocsse no chad/ 

E fazem o q podem com suas lancinhas, os mouros peleiiam 
com arcos turquescos, co os quaes fazem lio mal/ quando 
se retiram, porq embebem o arco, E uirando sobre o brace 
esquerdo, atiram, corredo o cauallo, co toda a forca, 
a infan taria pelleiia com espinguardas, E alguas vezes od 
arcos E freciias, E outra co espa-/da JS rodella, porem he a 
gente baixa e de pouco animo, E he mui to menos q a caual- 
eria q he a fore a Do Arraial./ 

Leuou a esta guerra uintoito pecas De campo, E hhua 
de bater, a maior dellas hera hua meia espera,' estas hiam 
na dianteira, leuou tambem . 50 . alifantes, co cada hum, 4 
spimguardoes , sobre hun§/ certos aparelhos E maneira de 
ber^o de mininos, com sua uaranda q podiam iugar pra onde- 
quisesc/ E lancauam hum pelouro, como hum ouo./ 

Os alifantes de peleiia hiao co suas testeiras, alguas 
cubertas De laminas, outras De couro data/ outros De 
estofados dalgodam, E os q os gouernauam, armados de armas 
brancas, ou de laminas/ ou de couracas, E saias De malha, 
algus copanheiros, com arcos, E frechas, E espinguardas, 
os aii-/fates vein na retaguarda. E quando ha apto lancam 
hua manga delles, por hum corno, ou por outro/ ou por ambos 
segundo a neeessidade, pera fazer retirar os immigos E 
^ n^ os poem diate da/ batalha, parte porq tolhem a uista 


cf. AlUf I, 132-133. ** Droves after droves arrive from Turan and 

Iran, and there are now-a-days twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majesty.*’ ' 

Erant autem ooto et viginti, castrensia torroenta, sed ad qua- 
tiendds muros inepta, quorum maximum Hemisphseram (nt vulgus 
militarium ait) non sequabat.” Cf, Moing. Leg* Oomm.t fol. 44a. 2. 

4 The anta (Forty, .j^d Span.) is the Brazilian tapir, an animal not 
found in India. Compare with Yule’s Hobson- Jdbsonf 1886, s.v, Ganda, 
and see App. 
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^eneimyj and,- wlier] they are wounded, they turn upon their 

people, throw them into disorder and trample them, to 
death. 

Thoiigli they do much harm even when unaiMued, swoixls 
are fixed to their trunk, and daggers to their tusks. Witli 
their prol.ioseis they sei:?.e the enemy and eitlier fling tiiei.n 
aloft, or strike them to the gumind, or c^asfc them iiiider their 
feet, where they f>idl and rend tJiem in twain: Equebar n0ve:r 
engages all Iris forces in battle. If he shows luniself with 
5,000 men, he lias 20,000 lying in ambush, and others behind 
tlioii'i. If the van is victorious, those in tlie reaiy Go!;ne and 
i!,nprove tl:ie situation. If they are defeated, the rear-guard 
sustains the bront of the enemy, whilst those wlio are routed 
make safe £ii;id ralijo He has 'also in his army, many Baloelies, 
mounted on camels, "h and figliting' with bows and arrows. 
Wiien he marches through' .Ids' ■ own territory, tlie army 
goes along witlioiit order, all ■ kinds' of hand:ici*aftsiiie;n a.iid 
merchants foilowi.ng in their -wa'ke, so tliat when tliey pitch 
their tents, t'lie camp looks like a .'well-planned city, and 
nothing is wanting for . ma;naging ' the . peop'ic, no more 
than if tliey we.i'e. at Ag-ra- or at Fatipur. When h,e mounts 
his horse, tlie guard on duty that day wmit on him, forming 
a line of a league i:ri leiigt!.i, a line of cavalry, another of 
elephants.'^ Tlie king advances at a .sto:ne^s throw’ from tiie 
army, a party of .mounted scouts going in front, while l)e,hiiid 
comes a battalion of cavahy followed close by the elep'liants. 
Near the king there is a!way>s a body of musicians playing 
trumpets, unafls and kettle-drums,^ but on the inarci] 
they beat only one driioi. 

The lands which he conquers he does not properly 
besto.w on any one, nor are there hereditary estates among 
tlic Mogores. All the lands belong to the King. The rest 
of tlie people is subject to the Lords and Grandees to whom 
he gives the lapels, with a certain salary, and they remain on 
them as long as he pleases. When he tiunks good, he reiricwes 
thorn and appoints them, to other placc-js, always having 
regard to the number of soldiers whom each one has in his 
service, A captain of 12, (KM) men receives a province or 
dist.rict, which, over and above his pay, will easily maim 
tain that iiiiinbei* of people. The Lord then distributes the 


1 The Ala I, 143-^ I4S, devotes several chapters to eiunels. 

“ Diiro Bex maratur^t duofous ordinibus in seriem, ah ante 
vestibule), ad docentos ferme pmmm, distmeti, altero quidern ele- 
pbantiim, armk, qalbuB a telorum • intoia, slot tuti, djligenter 
obtectoram, altero, equitum aagittarloram, efe pilatoriim, levia arixsa- 
(mam forro tectis ot munitis &qmB 'm milhibus caret) RegOitn 
opeiiuutiar, ao prajtereuntom, TOO quisque looo, atqu© ordiuo salutatP* 
-Oi Mong* Leg, €omm*f foi • 456. I, It would seem, then, that the 
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■dos immigos, E se feridos, uiram, desordenam, E a-/tropellam 
■sua j3ropria gete / 

Amarrao lie espadas na tromba, ou- adagas detes, 
aindaq desarmados fazem niuito mal. Co a tro-/ba, botando 
os q alcaiicam has pera o ar, outros mar r ado, c6 elles, no cliao, 
oiitros podo os de baixo/ dos pes E. arrebenfcando os, ou 
fazeiido os em dous pedacos , numca apresenta batalha cd 
toda a gete/ q tern, se most-ra seis mil hoes tern uinte mil em 
cilada, E detras destes oatros. Se iiencem os de diate,/ nem 
se melhorando os de detras, se sam vencidos, tomam. estes 
o iiiipeto dos immigos, e poe se em sal-/uo os c| vein 
fogindo, E fazem se em hu corpo, leua tambem muitos 
baloches, q peleijam em Ri-/ba de camelos c6 arco E frechas. 
Quando marciia por snas terras vai o exeroito, Desordenado, , 
E 'Vad nelle/ toda a sorte de officiaes E mercadores, De modo 
q assetando., o Arraial parece hua cidade bem/ ordenada, E 
iiad falta nada pera o meneo da gente q nelle uai, como 3 
■se estiuessem em Agra ou .em/ Fatipur. quando caualga, 
esperao a giiarnigam daquelle dia posta em fieira liua legoa em 
c6pri-/do, liua fieira de gente de cauallo, E dutra de alif antes. 
Maroha elRei, hum tiro De pedra apar-/tado da gente, 
leuando algiis corredores diate, E vein detras a caualaria 
ein liua Batalha, E detras/ Della os alifantes dando costas, 
vein sempre pto delRei, trombetas, Anafis, tabales,/ porem 
marchando, nao vem tangendo mais q hum atabala./ 


As terras q gaiiha nao nas da de uero [?] a nimguem, nem 
ha morgados entre os mogores, todas as// terras sam delBei E a 
mais gente he dos senhores, E grandes aos quaes daa as terras 
CO carta/ pensam, E estam nellas ate suamerce, E quando ihe 
parece os, tira E poem em outras, tendo Respeito/ a gSte de 
obrigaoam De cada hum, a quern tern 12 mil hoes dalhe, huS» 
prouincia ou comarca/ q possa cumoda mete sostentar aquella 
gSte, fora sua pensao, E o senhor reparte as uillas, E aldeas/ 
entre os capitaeis sens inferiores, porem, as iusticas sam 
postas por elRei, E a cada hum destes senhores,/ grandes, 
cmcarega Ihe certos alifantes, oncas, camelos, E cada anno, 


guard was drawn up in this way at the beginning and at the end of 
the day’s journey. 

S The I, 51, mentions the among musical instruments. 

""‘The naflr, of the Persian, European and Indian, kinds ; they blow- 
some of each kind.’* 

On the naqlr and naqqardh or kettle-drum, see Yule’s not© in 
Travels of Marco Polo, London, 1874, I, p. 331.. 
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towns and villages among his subaltern captains— for the 
Judges are appointed by the King, and every one of these 
Lords is placed in charge of a certain number ol elephants, 
oiiiiees and' camels., whom he sends every year to the Court, 
for the king’s inspection^ 

In his palace he keeps many workmen always engaged 
ill the manufacture of muskets and swords.'-^ In his army he lias 
.Mogores, Cora^ones [Khurasanis, i.e., Persians], Turquiiiiaes , 
Baloches, Gusarates, Patanes, Industanes, and Gentoos. He has 
more con fide nee ill the last than in any others, and because he is, 
on this account, considered a Cajar [Kafir], which means a man 
without religion, his people are continually in revolt against 
him. His dominions .being very large and extensive, he draws, 
great revenues in drugs,', spices,. precious stones, metals of all 
kinds, pearls, civet,*^. stuffs, carpets,* brocades,^ velvet, cotton- 
cloth, horses, which are imported in great numbers from Persia 
and Tar t ary. ■ He has' great treasures., because the King 
inherits .all the property of his deceased captains. 

The occasion of Akbar’s conceiving a liking for our faith 
was the courteous and civil behaviour, as also the valour 
of some Portugimse, who 'accompaiiied Antonio Cabral, when, 
by order of the Viceroy 'Don Antonio, he. .went to see him 
at '^^Jurrate.^^^' These favourable dispositions were increased 
some 'years later, when lie heard what was being done in 
Bemgala by two Fathers of the Society, who had gone thither 
in the year [15]76.h After this he had Pero Tavares (the 
captain of Porto Pequeno) at his court, and what he heard 
him, say made him desire to be informed about our affairs. 
He ordered to bring to his Court Father Juiiaiies Pereira, 
now governing the Bishopric of Cochim. This Father with 


J On the ManHabdars, their eominands and monthly allowanrtes* 
ef. Aw, I, 2.Se— 247, 628— 7. — '‘‘The servants (Mansabdars) of His- 
Majesty have their horses every year newly marked, and thns maintain 
the officiency of the army ... If a Mansafodar delays bringing his 
men to the muster, one- tenth of his jaglr is withheld.’’ 'Aw, 1, 266. 

*-^On Akbar^s arsenal, cf. Am, I, 109—116. In the infantry, 
** there are 12,000 Imperial matchlock- bearers,** Am, I, 251. "'The 
fourth part of the DSkhili troops are matchlock-bearera. ” C‘f. 
/6 k/., I, 264. 

h On civet and the manner of preparing the perfurno, cf* Am, 

I, '70. " 

i Tirf{*ilah8 are described in the Am, I, 93, 94, as stuffs from 
Mecca. 8oma of them were gold stuffs, others silk, etc., or plain. 

S A list of brocaded velvets from Ymzd, Europe, Gujarat, Kashan, 
Herat, Labor, Barsah, with their prices, is given in the Am, I, 92. 

« As Don Antonio do Noronha governed at Goa between 1671 
and 1573, OabraLs embassy must have taken place within this 
interval. Abu! Fazl dates Akbar’s first introduction to the Portu- 
guese to the 1 7th year of his reign (1573),. whan Akbar was besieging 
Snrati. Cf. 1904, pp. 62-13. D^iirvBBS* The Fortug. in India, 

II^ 4, does not accurately define the chronology of these events. 

J, Bi&b’s Bwt. af Gm 0 rUi trayuslsted from the Persian, of All Mohammed 
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cada liiiin iiiaiida a corte estes ali-/fates & eset • pera os elRei 

oer. / . . 


No paco tern miiitos officiaes, De espinguarda E de 
espada, q cotin aame te, traballiao em/ sens officios • traz em 
sen caiiipo, inogorss, coracones, Turquimaes, Boloches, gnsar- 
ates, Patanes,/ Indiistanes, E ge4ios, E destes se cofia mais 
q de iiimguern, E por esta causa sendo elle auido por Gafar./ 
q qiier dizer homem semi ei, na se acabam de aleuatar cotra 
elle. Tern dessuas^ terras mui grossas rendas,/ porq sam eilas 
mui grossas, E de grande trato, De drogas,/ especearias, pedras 
pretiosas, metaes De’ toda a sorte, aliofar, aigalia, panes, 
alcatifi^as, borcados, ueludos, Roupa dalgodam, caualos,/ q 
iieiii em grade catidade da persia. E tartarea, tern grades, 
tisouros Porq toda a dos ca-/ pitaes q iiiorrem, a lierda 
elRei./ 

A oeasiain de se alleicoar a nossa lei foi, ver o primor, 
policia, E valor de algiins Portugeses, q aco-/panliauam 
Antonio cabral, qtiando o foi iier a currate, por madado, 
do VisoRei, Dorn x\iitonio, E ab/ guns annos dipois o q ouuio 
dizer q faziam em bemgala, dous padres da copanhia q la 
foram, no anno de 76., E dipois teue a pero tauares (oapitarn 
do porto peqiieno) na siia Corte, E polloq/ ibe ouuio desej on 
de se imformar de nossas cousas. E madou trazer assi o 
P. Jiilianes pereira/ q gouerna agora o bispado, De cocMm 9 


lOian, London, 1835, p. 318, states that Akfoar began the siege of 
Surat on 19th Jan. 1573, and marched back to Ahmadabad on 6th 
March 1573. Between these dates Cabrars embassy must have taken 
place. “ The Viceroy [Anthony d© Nonmha] being come into the Ki ver 
of Damam^ struck such a terror into the Enemy, who were encamped 
two Leagues off, that the King [Akbar] immediate! sent an Ambassa- 
dor to til© Viceroy, to treat of Peace. The Viceroy received him in his 
Galley with great State, and firing all the Cannon of th© Fleet; and 
having heard his proposals, sent back with him Anthony Cdbrall^ who 
concluded the Peace to the content of both Parties. The Viceroy re- 
turned ' to Qoa, and th© iff ogoC settled himself in tise Possession of 
^'th© Kingdom' oi G'amhaya^ cutting off the Head of the Traitor Itlmi- 
tican, .a just Reward of .his VillanyJ..' Cf. Faria y SotrSA, The^ PoHu- 
gum London, 1695, Vol. 11, Ft. Ill, Oh XII, 9. p. 323 (abridged 

iroiB the Portuguese). Peruschi, du Jarric and artoli must be wrong 
when speaking of an embassy of Cabral’s in March 1578. In, March 1578,: 
Father Julian Pereira arrived', at Fathpur,' 

Peruschi says (p. 29) that these two Jesuits had come from Eurooe 
in 1570, but one of them was called Antonio Vaz 
IL Conq. I, D. II, § 44). and no such',, name appears in Franco’s 
Synopsis Annal, Boq. Jesu in Lusit about that time. 
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great zeal made him know much' concerning the law of the 
Cospel, and his good example disposed him favourably 
towards itJ He gave so many indications of liis willingness 
to embrace it that it was the reason why in Bemgala the 
rebels were up in arms, because the king wanted to abandon 
their sect, and why tliey called the Prince of Qhabul to enter 
into league with him. In fact, he advanced a hundred leagues 
into Eqiiebar’s territory, and did not leave it until [Equebar] 
marched against him with the. powerful army of which 1, 
spoke above. A year before this war with Chabiil broke out, 
he ordered to call the Fathers of the Society, wlio were 
sent to him. He treated them always with, much aiiec- 
'tioii, bestowed many ■ favours on them, arid listened many 
.times to. the things .of our holy Faith.. He vshowed iiiucli 
inclination for them, but what he has in his heart God alone 
knows.*^' He is. in a quandary : if . he leans towards us, ,he has 
■the Moors against him; if he does mot. declare himself more 
openly, he .makes us believe that it in.ay be all deceit, and 
for other reasons tending little to the service of Our Lord 
and tlie , peace of these States.'"^ May Our Lord enlighten him, 
and give Mm 'grace, so that he may pro.fit by what he 'has 
'heard. ■ . . ■ 

Since I spoke above of Mount . Cuma'um, , I shall, befo.re' 
putting a,n end to this information, give aii^ account ,of a 
certain. nation of Gentoos living, on it. It is ^ something new 
and curious. . 

In the interior of those mountains live certain gentiles 
called Bottliant.'^ They wear felt, -cut ' to the shape of th.e 

2 Pero Tavares we,Bt from Bengal to Pathpar, wliither ho had been 
called by Akbar. S, Makbiq.uh:, O..S.. A, Itimrario delm Miasionm^ 
Roma, 164C and 1653, Vh. IV.) ' He obtained important concessions 
for the Portiiguesa in .Bengal, and became their first “ Captain ” at the 
newly eonccdec! sotfelcinenfc of Hugll, or (loli, as it was then 
called. Ha must have arrived at B’athpur in 1577. since Fr, Julian 
Ik?reira, who was called from Satgion in consequenco of Tavares’ 
Mscuesions with Akbar, arrived at FathpUr in March 1578. (Ci ntr 
Jamwo, II/Livre IV, Ch. IX, and L. be Ouzm'AN, op. c&, I, 243.) 
Aklmr’8 letter inviting the Jesuits of Goa to come to his court is 
dated December, 1578, Cf. Oriente Oonq.^ H, Concp I, D, II, § 43. 
Pereira was still at FathpUr when Aquaviva arrived, and some of 
Tavares* men had taken service under Akbar. Monserrate states that 
(in Sept. 1579 ?) Pereira had been one year and a half at Court. 
{Mong. L^g. Oomm.^ foi. 66. 2). .Fereira*s name Is given as Gileanes 
Pereyra by do Sousa (Or. II, Conq. I, D. II, § 44), aa Giuliano 

Ferreira by Poruschi (op. cil., p. 29), as Egidio Ames Ferreira by 
Bartoli. (miMimt at Qrari' Mogor Boma, 1714, p, 9.) Monserrate 
ottils him also ** /'Egidius Joaimiaes, Gangaridis Arehimystes * * or 
simply AtlgMius. Ci 'Mong. Leg, Oomm*^ Index and fob 21a, 3, /Igtdius 
is the Latin form for the Spanish Giles. His name is not In 
PimI» Ca&lm.iro CliriBtovSo de Hazarefch*® MUm$ Lmitama m Orimte, 
The Partab BSr mentioned by Abml Fa^ as having como from 
Bengal in the 23rd year ■■of Akbar’® reign (1579) is evidently Pcro 
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[N.8.] 

o qua! com muito zelo, Ihe deu muit-a notifcia da lei eua-/ 
gelica, E com seu bom exemplo, o affeicooti a ella, De 
maneira, q deu tatos siaaes de a qrer/ aceitar, q foi causa 
De ©m bemgala, darem cor os aleuatados, q se aleuatauam 
porq elRei ^ria/ deixar sua lei, E chamarem o principe de 
qhabul, pera se lanoarem co elle, o qual entrou cem le-/goas 
polla terra do Eqnebar, E nao se saio dellas atee q elie abalou, 
■CO o exercito q assima/ disse. Hum anno antes de Arrebentar 
esta guerra de cliabol, madou chamar padres da companhia/ 
os quaes liie foram emuiados, tratou os sempre c6 muito 
amor. E fes Ihes muitos fauores, E ouuio mui-/tas vezes 
as cousas De iiossa sancta fee mostrou muita affeicam a 
ellas, o q tern no coracam soo deos/ o sabe, elle esta em- 
talado, porq se se inclina a nos, amotinad se os mouros, E 
nao se ter mais/ Declarado fas nos cuidar, q tudo pode ser 
fingido, E por outros respeitos, De pouco seruico D©/ nosso 
Snor. E qmeta 9 am Destes estados, nosso Snor o alumie, 
E Ihe de graga peraq s© aproueite,/ Do q tern ouuido. 


Porc| em Riba falei no mote, cumau, direi breuemete, 
antes de por fim a esta informacam, cota De/ certa nacam 
De gStios q nelle liabita, por ser cousa noua, E curiosa./ 

No interior dest as serras, morao Ms getios q se chamad. 
Botthant: os quaes uestem feltro cor-/tado ao geito, do corpo, 10 


Tavares, since the author of the DarbUr-i-Akharl, as pointed out by 
Mr. H. Beveridge, gives Tab Barsu. Of. J.A.S J5., 1904, pp. 63-54, and 
1896, pp. 47-48. Bloehmann {Am I, 440) identifies Bartab Bar Firing! 
or Partab Firing! with the Portuguese Governor of Hugli who gave 
protection to Mir Najat. Abul Fazl’s date of 1579 is, however, fully 
a year out. Tavares was still at Fathpur in 1579, since the two 
Jesuits in Bengal asked through him that the arrears of custom- 
duties to be paid by the Portuguese merchants should be remitted 
up to the present year, 1579.’* Cf. uk Sousa, Or. Oong. II, 
Conq. I, D. II, § 44. We learn also that Akbar’s letters received 
at Goa in Sept, 1579 were accompanied by others from Father Pereira 
and Tavares. The letters of Tavares were probably dated from 
Fathpur. Monserrate calls him, perhaps by anticipation, **portus 
priotor,” i.e,. Captain of the port of Hugli. Cf. Mong. Leg. Gomm.., 

^ The best materials for a study of Akbar’s religious views are 
in the Am I, pp. 162 — •167, with Mochmann’s copious notes, pp. 
1 C 7 — 213, and, as shown by Mr. H. Beveridge {J,A,S,B., 1904, p. 49), 
in the historical parts of the Akbar-namaj Voh III, p. 298 of the 
Bibl. Ind. edn., or Vol. Ill, p. 140, of the Oawnpore edn. Cf. also Jo, 
I3omb Br. of E.A.S., 1841-44, pp. 57, 60-63. 

Understand : Portuguese India. 

^ The passage which follows refers to the Tibetans, Mr. E. D. 
Maclagan was led, by de Sousa’s inaccurate description of the Bot- 
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body aiicl sfcitcilied on quite close j which they do i:iot‘ take 
off until it rots on them and fails to pieces. On their Liead 
they wear certain pointed hoods of the samcj ■ oiaterlal. Tliey 
never wash their liands^ and thej^ as tlieir reason, tiiat 

it is i III proper to delile so limpid and 'beautiful an eleoient 
as water, Idiex' iiiarry only once, and then one wife only. 
When they have two or three children, they live like brother 
[and sister]. Whien one of then’ dies, tlie one 'who survives 
does not ■remarry. Tliey have no idols,, and live in elans 
'like tlie liraziliaiis. 

Th(,’-y are goverjied hj sorcerers. ■ Wlieii some one dies; 
they evarniue their books and consult their so.toerers, arid 
if they are told to eat the deceased, they eat liini ; if they 
are told to hi'irn him, they b'urn iiiin,. etc. Otherwise, 
tiiey do not eat people. Tliej^ are white, and not very tall, 
They fight on foot, and have no’ M.ng. ■■ TTie gi*eateiMiiimber 
of them liave ruddy faces and fair 'hair. 'Their wea'poiis are 
flows, arrows and swords. Their .dishes and porringers are 
pieces of dead iriefTs skulls, The}^ are given to* alms-giving. 
Tliey subsist on the making of felt, which they come to sell 
in a tiity on this side* called 'Negarco.t.h They come down 
if! f'Jiiiie, d'liiy, August and ^September ; .they c.aiiiiot come 
down during the othei' months of tlie year on account of 
tl'ie snows. 

Here I stop this relation.' I : made it as short, as was 
consisteiii. with truth. And that this- truth may be. better 
known, .1 beg of the .reader to pray .to Our Lord for tlie 
Patliers <iceiipied in thk ministry. From- St, PauFs (Mlege 
of Soffiety of fi'esus, Goa, in these.. -parts of India, the 26t!:i 
November [I r>]82. 


fcbaiitK iiientioood by Moiisortato (Or, Cong, II, Conq. I, I). II, § tc 
id«>ntify thcoi with the Pathaus or, perhaps, the BhutaniH (/,4, 8’. B., 
I Sing p. dr> aiKl H, 3). I^lr, H. Beveridge . polntacl out {J 
Ih0f>, p. 33!) that the Bottanes© of Aqimviva were the Bhotias of 
Aiinora and Gafhwiilt or the Tibetans. Monserratets map In 'Mong, 
Leg* Comw* removes nil doubt. It places Both and the Botthanfei 
fjcymid the HimSlaywH, near Lake Manasarowar, Compare fclilB 
passage wit! I the description taken by Piirohas from du Jarric, or 
Fewschi, Cf. Tacboys WnuEnEmhs PJarhj Tmmh in Indm^ Calcutta, 
IH64, p, 14, 
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E cozido mui iusto sobre elle, o. qual nao despem ate q 
apodresse se nelley/ E cae em pedacos, na cabeca trazem 
Mis earapuigoes agudos, do mesmo ; nuqua lauao; as ; maos 
E dam por Rezam, q nam he bem pujar, hiia cons a tarn 
clara, E fermosa, como he a agoa,/ nao casao mais q htia 
hua veSj com hua soo molher, E como tern dons ou tres filhos 
uineni como Irmaos/ morredo hum delies o q fiqua naiii toma 
a easar, riad tern idolos ; uiiiem em cabildas como os brasis./’' 


487^q Sam gouemados por feiticeiros, quando algum morrey 
olhao sens liiiroSj E cosiiltam sens feiticeiros/ E se Ihe dizem 
q comam o defunto comemno, se dizem q o queimem, quei- 
mamnoj &c8et. & doutra mama nao come gete. Sam hoes 
bracos/ De feitio, nao muito altos De corpo peleiiam a pee, 
nam tern Rei entressi os mais delies sam vermelhos/ De 
rosto, E cabellos louros, suas armas sam/ Arcos, frechas, 
espadas, sens bacios, B escudelas em q/ comem sam pedacos 
de cascos De caueiras De mortos, sam dados a fazer esmola, 
viuem de fazer feltro,/ E vem a uender a hua cidade, desta 
banda q se chama Negarcot. E vem a baixo, em Junho, 
Julho / agosto, E setembro, fora destes meses nam podem 
uir por causa das neues./ 

Aqui ponho fim a esta relacam, aqual fis o mais sumari- 
amSte, q pude^ salua a verdade. De quern/ a milhor souber, 
peco a quern a lei% q Rogue a nosso Shor polios padres 
neste ministerio se occupao./ Eeita neste Collegio De sam 
Paulo De goa Da Copa De Jesus, nestas partes da India 
em 26. De Nouebro. De 82.// 

Endorsement: Mogor. Relaeao do Equebar Rey dos 
mogores / 1582./ 2^ Via. ' 

i Peruschi states that they came down to Nagarkot (Kangra) 
and Katow. The mention of Kalanur would alone show that his 
copy of the Mela^am was different from mine. Monserrate heard 
ahoht the ‘‘Botthants” while at Kalanur; whether he met any, 
he does not say. Of. Mong. LegaL Gomm,^ foL 606. 3. Akbar went out 
of his way to Nagarkot to punish its unruly chief (1581). Monserrate 
does not, appear to have accompanied him. 








20 . Note on the Secular Cooling of the Earth and a 
Problem in Conduction of Heat. 

By B. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D., E.R.S.E. , Prof., Presiienc^^ 
College. Communicated by Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 


In a celebrated memoir, Thomson (Lord Kelvin) applied, 
as is well known, Fourier’s theory of conduction of heat to a 
determination of the probable age of the earth. The main line 
of his argument may thus be stated. 

The solution of the equation (in one dimension)-— 


— = V being the temperature, and t the time, 

^ A /IN 

IS t? = A COS nx (1) 

w^here t?o = the initial temperature = 2 A„ cos nx. (2). 

Now, since is an actual temperature, the series on the 
right-hand side of (2) is necessarily convergent. 

the series (1) for v is also convergent for all positive 
values of t. 

For negative values of t, however, the series may or may 
not be convergent and the particular value of t for which the 
series ceases to be convergent gives a superior limit to the 
admissible value of t. 

The above reasoning, therefore, starts on the assumption 
that the present distribution is due to a certain initial distribu- 
tion of temperature of every point of the body which is being 
lowered by conduction, that is, ‘Hhe earth is merely a warm 
chemically inert body cooling.” If this is granted the solution 
of the problem will depend on the initial temperature as well as 
on the boundary conditions. And without actually obtaining it, 
we may easily see that there would be ‘‘ a superior limit (in the 
words "of Maxwell) to the antiquity of the observed order of 
things.” 

Without considering the problem in its general form, we 
may obtain sufficient information, as was shown by Thomson 
in a later paper ('* On the Secular Cooling of the Earth ’ 0 by 
considering it in the following manner : — 

Let the two regions separated by a plane (x = 0) in an in- 
finite solid be initially at temperatures, Vi^v.^ 



^\/ tt M 



m 
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is the first integral of (1.) ; and for ^! = 40(), a foot ami a yi^ar being 
tile units (jissiiniiiig tlie average value of k to lie equal to iliat 

I'Vhiih! h\ for t^ertain speciineiis of rocks p wiil bo 

oegligible if except for a,, comparatively small. t!uekii,ess 

(about 568 miles). Tlius^ the variation is conliiieil to a thin 
o,rusfc niai t hcoefore tlie solution wi.ll be applicable to the imj'tli 
for 1if‘ years, i^Foreover the boat gradient given by (2) appears 
ro Ih‘ of lhc‘ samt^ order as that found in experinieiils on onder- 
!ii'oyiicltemperatnr6. Taking accouiifc of the possible varia.tiuns 
ill t lie valrn of /r. rhi limiting time was taken by dliomson to 
be 4 y lij ' years. 

The diseovery of radium its. peon] iar ])ropm‘ties finida-' 
iiieii tally alters the problem. ■ We have to conceive nrioleii of 
liighly i'onceiitrated energy, .disseminated throogh the mass of 
the earth and giving out heat very slowly* ■ 

th‘Oiii this point of \dow the following problem is nf itiimest* 
fi’l roueeive a sphere'. "(centre, origin) in an irifiiiiU' 
homogeneous solid at.' eve.ry point of wliost^ .nui*- 
face 'the temperature '-is y),,. (x^yh:') where is a 
solid liarmoruo of degree '.^^5 ■ at if=0. to i.iiid, the 
subsequent temperature at every point |r, h) of the 
solid. 

t2) Lei tin* Icon perat lire at the" surface at / be 

- /{/) tu tliid llie temjoeratu're at' any point at L 
i 1 ) The solution of 


*7; = k whore. v'^"=' 


.. 6 
^ ■hif' 


wilh the speeiiied condition is . 

f ^ d iy -y^f + (z--z^} 


id :;t 


i , ■ 


2T 


\/ ni e Akt 


rl 


m. 

xx‘ -i:yy' -t- zz' 
■ 






1 e + «* rraco&B , , 

“ e-Ttr J nr 

(say) iwlime ei^tlie angle between m, y^ and a-L |/b sb and 
a siu'faee harmonic) 




7 ri e AM 






■.2n +1 


• l/o b 
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wliere is the pole : 




^\/ Trt e 4:M 
For, (el being a BesseFs function) 




(4) 


j , sin u \ 
Jn.f I 


^ (2uf-^ 
d / sin u 


(du^) 


9.)n 


P,^ (')i j..f 

d{iu) \ u / \2u/ 


and 


sin u 


■I 


2 P 


d j sin u 
diu 


g d iJ. . [f.1 =GOS 0] 

‘ d 


/smu)_l p /mf,\ 

V u \e } 

j’ P,„(; )e*> d,. 
"1 

(£)■ 


Jn + 4 " 


■ / sin u\ 

- — ) 

\ u / ■ o- 


■Changing u into iu, 


{du'^Y 


. (2mY, 


-fJU 

• *. J Ph(p) ^ dfx - 2 




.Suppose now 


.^N'sin iu\ 
V in / 
(du^y^ 

/sin h u\ 

V u ) 
(du^y^ 


. i2uY 


(2uY ‘ 


ra 


^2M 


I ra 


- COS 19 ™ 't An Pn(^^) 


/ utd^ r 

e Pn /A = An j P,Yiu) dp 


2 gs mA W (2«)« = ^ where » 
(du^)” ^ ' 2n + 1 - 
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NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No* XVIIL 


Mote , — The numeration of the article below is ■continued, 
from p. 132 of the Journal and Proceedings 
for 1912, 

108. On three Gold Coins op the 'Adil Shah! Dynasty 

OF BiJAPtJR. 

It is a pleasure to be able to announce the discovery of 
three small gold coins of the ^Adil Shahi currency. Casts of two 
of these were kindly sent me last March (1912) by Mr. J. Allan 
of the British Museum. They are undated, but, since bearing 
the name of Muhammad Shah, they may be held to have 
issued during his reign, which extended from 1037 to 1067 a.h. 
The type of these two coins is identical with that of the same 
King’s copper coins, described on page 684, and illustrated on 
plate xxxix, No. 5, of the Numismatic Supplement, No. xv. 
The legends on the obverse and reverse, read consecutively, 
form the following couplet : — 

j 

The weights of the coins are 51*7 and 51*8 grains, and the 
diameters are between *35 and *4 of an inch. 

They belong to Colonel Biddulph, who has presented a 
third specimen to the British Museum. 

Now that we have definite proof of the existence of an 
'Adil Shahi currency in both gold and copper, we may surely 
hope that the still undiscovered silver coins of this dynasty 
will soon come to light. 

Mr. Cousens reminds me that Firishta, writing during the 
reign of Muhammad Shah’s predecessor, Ibrahim II, states that 
‘' After the dissolution of the Bahmuny dynasty, the several 
“ kings of the Deccan assumed the chutr, or canopy, and the 
“ Khootba ; but none struck coins of gold in their own name, 
“ or sounded the nobut five times daily, excepting the King of 
“ Golconda, styled Kootb ghah.” Briggs’s Perishta, II. 300. 
It thus appears that Muhammad Shah was probably the first 
of the 'Adil Shahi rulers to issue gold coins. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 

, Ahmadabad : ' 

‘April, 1912. 
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109. The ShrI of ShIhgarh. 

A local liabitafcioii and a name is required for the Suri 
Mint 5 Slialigarli, wjiioli occurs on copper coins of Islam Sliali 
aiid Muhammad 'AdiL These coins are by no means iincom- 
moil in the eastern districts of the United Provinces and in the 
western portions of Bihar. The natural inference is that the 
mint town is to be found somewhere in the same direction. 
It has been suggested by Mr. Burn that the small village of 
Slialigarli on the G-umti in the Siiltanpur district is the place 
in question. Ith's true that the village site is of great antiquity 
and that the remains of an old fort are still visible. The site 
ha.'S yielded coins of various types, Kushaii, Pathan, Suri and 
Mughal; but this is not in itself an adequate reason for accept^ 
ing as a mint , town of the Sun Suijans, a place which is not 
even mentioned in the tAin-i-Akbari. Moreover we have the 
aiitlioritjT- of Mr. Blillett, whose knowledge of the district was 
unique, in sujiport of the local tradition that Shahgaiii derived 
its name from the Bandhalgoti chieftain, Bikram Sah of 
Amethi. 

In default of any better suggestion 1 venture to propose 
the town of Sahsaram in the Shahabad district as the site of 
Shahgarh. This well-known place was the home of the Suri 
family from which Sher Shah sprang, and it. was at Sahsaram 
that the great monarch was buried by Islam Shah. It may 
well have occurred to the latter that the regal honours attained 
by his family would be commemorated in a fitting manner by 
giving his home the name of the i-oyal fort. It was possibly 
at Sahsaram that Slier Khan assumed the title of Shah in 
945 H. , a fact which his son could not fail to bear in remem- 
brance. ' 

I have no documentary evidence in support of the theory, 
but the application of the name of Shahgarh to Sahsaram may 
perchance be worthy of investigation. 

; -.H; Nivill,,:' ' 

' ' Etawah,. 1912. 

110.' A BILLON OOIN OF' (IrilYASir-D-DIH BaHADUR ■ 

OF. Bengal.' 

I obtained recently a coin which at first sight appeared to 
be one of the common billon issues of Gliiyasu-d-dm Tugklaq. 
A more careful examination showed that the arrangement of 
the legend on the obverse differed from that of the DehK coins, 
while the reverse puzzled me completely. The coin is much 
worn and therefore unsuitable for photography; hut the 
legend on both sides admits of no misinterpretation. It 



ol. Vin, No. 6.1 

Numismatic Sufflement, 



Ob^ierse. 

. ^ Reverse. 



[ d: ] f 

8i.i. 

[ j >il J 



Size *6 : weight ^ about 50 grs, 

iiiiiyasu-d-din Bahadur Sliah of Bengal was a.- contemporary 
of 'Ala-ucl-dlii Muhammad and the coin is of exactly the same 
style as those struck by the latter Sultan. 

I have not heard of any such billon coins of the Bengal 
Sultans, but I stand open to correction. 

H. Nevill, 

Etawah,,l912. 

111. Ox THE Baroda Coins of the last six CtaikwIrs. 

Plates XII— XIII. 

At the Coin Conference held in Allahahad in December 
1910 it was resolved that with a view to the compilation of 
a catalogue of the coins of the nineteenth century, collectors 
be asked to make notes of the Native State issues within or 
adjacent to their own Provinces.” Now the Native State 
coins most in evidence in the Ahmadabad district are those 
from the Baroda mint, and accordingly, bearing in mind the 
above request, I have for the past three months been collect- 
ing especially Baroda coins. During a delightful week spent 
in that city I paid repeated visits both to the Museum and to 
the bazars. Inasmuch as it was only some eleven years ago 
that the mint was closed {2nd July, 1900), I had hoped to 
make while there a fairly complete collection, but fortune was 
not very favourable, and in my search Ahmadabad has proved 
quite as successful a hunting-ground as Baroda itself : yet now 
at the end of these three months I am in a position to report 
on the coins of only the last six Gaik wars. Of the present 
dynasty there have been in all (exclusive of Regents) twelve 
occupants of the Baroda gadi, but how many of these caused 
coins to be struck I have not yet been able to ascertain. Simply 
from the absence of any earlier material, I shall in this article 
confine myself to a description of the coins issued at Baroda 
within the past hundred years, the earliest of ' my dated speci- 
mens being of the second regnal year of Akbar II, correspond- 
ing to A.H. 1222 or A.D. 1807. ■ Should older coins than this 
come my way, I shall be happy ■ to report on them hereafter. 
'Unquestionably,' however, the large . majority ■ of the Baroda 
coins now to be' met with 'are of a -tiate subsequent to A.H. 
'1222, and all of these, fancy , wiH ,be found to be of types men- 
tioned in the present paper.' ' With' exception of the Khanderav 
..Rupee: A '(4)', alp the-, specimens' here 'described are in my own 
'oo'ilection^^: 
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A history of the Gaikwars and their times is given in 
■considerable detail in the Baroda volume (Vol. VII) of the 
'' Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency,” but very little indeed 
of the history is relevant to the legends on the coins. That 
little I have embodied in the notes that accompany the legends. 
It will accordingly here suffice to supply a dated List of the 
Gaikwars and their Genealogical Tree. 


List of the Gaikwars of Baroda with the dates of their reigns. 


A.D. 

Name. 

A.H. 

—1721 

1. Damibji I . . . . .. 

—1134 

1721—1732 

2. Pilaji , . . ' 

1134—1145 

1732—1768 

3. Damaji II . . . . . . 

1145—1182 

1768—1771 

4. Govindrav (first reign) . . 

1182—1185 

1771—1778 

6, Sayajirav I 

1185—1192 

1778—1789 

0. Fatehsingh .. .. 

1192—1204 

[1789—1793 

Manaji (Begent) . . . . . . 

1204—12081 

1793—1800 

GovindrSv (second reign) .. 

1208—1215 

1800—1819 

7. Anandrav . . . . 

1215—1235 

[1806— 1818 

Fatehsingh (Regent) . . 

1221—1234] 

[1818—1819 

Sayajirav II (Regent) . . .. 

■ 1234—1235] 

1819—1847 

8. Sayajirav II . . . , . . 

1235-1264 ; 

1847-1866'' 

9. Ganpatrav .. .. 

■'■1264—1273 

1866—1870 .1 

10. Khainderav .. .. 

1273—1287 

'1870—1876 

11. Malharrav 

■1287—1292 

1.876— 

.12. . Sayajirav III • . . . • 

1292— 
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Genealogical Tree of the Qdikwdrs of Baroda. 

. Kerojirav. 


i. Damaji I. JhingojL 

1 

2. Pilaji. 


3. Damaji II. 

1 

PrstSprav. ' 

.! _ T 1 1 

4 . Qovindrav. 5, Sayajirav I. 6, Fatehsingh. ^lanajl (Begent). 

KaloJL 

-f _ J i 

Anandrav. Fatehsingh (Begent). S Sayajirav II. 

! 

Gabajl. 

1 1 1 

9. Ganpatrav. 10. Khanderav. M. MalhSrrSv. 

BMkSjlrav. 


Kashira V. 

f 

12. 

Gopalrav, 
(Sayajirav HI). 


Note I, — PilajS was not only nephew but also the adopted son of Damaji I. 

Note 2. — After Malharrav’s deposition, Jamnabai, widow of Khanderav, adopted 
her distant kinsman Gopalrav, who ascended the gadi linder the name 
of Sayajirav III. 

Hitherto only meagre descriptions of Baroda coins have 
been published. In his Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian 
Museum,” Mr. Rodgers registers ten silver and four copper 
specimens, and in Part IV of bis Catalogue of Coins purchased 
by the Government of the Panjab he records seven, all of 
copper. Only two of these twenty-one coins are of the pre- 
Mutiny period, and those two are undated. 

We shall now proceed to describe the silver and 

: copper issues of Baroda mintage from' the time of inandrav 
Gaikwar till the closing of the mint in 1900. The few small 
gold coins that have been struck are designed to serve not as 
a currency but only as nazrana. , ' 

Inandrav: A.H. 1215--.1235,;' A.D. 1800—1819. 

;; : ; 2— X 4— 122x 5—1225 ; .:7— 1227,; 8—1228 (two) ; 

9 — 1228 (copper. silver-washed).;' 
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f rrA 
jli 

WI. 

Upright scimitar 
o V 6r ot 

■ Weight: 176 grains. 
Diameter: *9 inch. 

The regnal year as entered on these coins evidently dates 
not from 1215 H., when Anandrav mounted the Baroda gad!, 
but from 1221 H., the year of the accession to the. Imperial 
throne at Delill of that Akbar whose • name stands on the 
obverse. Colour was thus given to the fiction that these coins 
had been struck by the authority' of the ' nominal Emperor.^ 
To indicate, however, that they issued from the mint at Baroda 
during the reign of the Gaikwar Anandrav, the first letter of 
his name in the Devanagarl character (^i) was inserted on the 
reverse. To this letter was added the usual sign of abbre- 
viation (t), wlience the Devanagari symbol in its full form 
appears as '^tT- ' ■ ■ 

For the -first six- years of Anandrav’ s reign (1215— 1221} 
he was -a contemporary of the Mu gh al Emperor Shah ‘‘Alani. 
I -have no satisfactory specimen of a Baroda 'rupee struck during 
those years. .' .A single copper specimen in the.. Labor Museum 
was described as follows by Mr. 'Rodgers : — ' 


. : 1 In describing the' coinS'.'figured on 'the'Piates, I liave,.iiot h0,sitated. 
'to','" supplement their, legends, -if' fragmentary,. from other,' specimens., of 
identical types. 

^ As usual in the East, the provincial rulers, . without repudiating,, 
the technical supremacy of the Emperor, became independent.’ ' S. J. 
Owen: Fall of the Moghul Empire,*’ page vii. 


Fig. 1 : Ohv. 


Rev. 
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{NM4 

Obv» Rev, 

^jo kitar 




Weight: iOi grains.,' ' 
Diameter: ’/T 5 inch. 

Grave doubt, however, attaches to the attribution of' this- 
coiii to the Baroda Mint. (Compare Narwar coins). ■ 

Mr. A. Master, I.C.S., possesses two copper coins of Anand- 
rav's reign, one dated 8 — 1229, and the other 13—1233. 


SayajibavII : A.H. 1235—1264; A.D. 1819-1847. 

A. Silver: M, 22—1242; 35— 1255'; , ^ 38— r2xx ; 
24-x (half- rupee). 

Fig, 2 : Obv. 

trod 

jlc ^ 

^U-o 

Rev, ■ ^ 

m 

r<5 

Upright scimitar 
to left of ^ 

... Weight : 174 grains. 
Diameter : ',85 inch. 
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In the 22 — 1242 rupee the upright scimitar stands, as in 
the coins of the previous reign, over the u** of and the 

digits of the regnal year above the 

Note.— -On the half -rupee the scimitar lies lengthwise be- 
tween and and the regnal year rP comes not below 

but above the ^ of 

111 1253 H. the Mughal Emperor, Akbar II, died, and his 
son Bahadur II mounted the Imperial throne, but the Baroda 
coins still continued even thereafter to bear Akbar ’s name on 
the obverse, and on the reverse a regnal year reckoned from 
1221 H., the year of Akbar’s accession. For example, though 
1255 H. was really the third year of Bahadur’s reign, the Baroda 
rupee of 1255 purports to have been struck in the 35th year of 
Akbar ’s reign. Similarly a Baroda pice of 1260 registers its 
regnal year as 40. 

The Devanagari symbol on the coins, both silver and 
copper, of this Sayajirav appears not as m (that is, ^ + 1), 
but as ^ 1 (that is, + whence it would seem that the first 
syllable of this Gaik war’s name was held to be not ^ (Sa) but 
(Sa). 

B. Copper. 

{!) M. 16-1236. 

Fig. S : Obv. Same as A, but year 1236. 

Rev. Same as A, but year 16 above 
and upright scimitar over ^ of 

Weight: 168 grains. 

Diameter : *8 inch. 

The legends on this copper coin have thus precisely the 
same arrangement as on the rupee dated 22 — 1242. 

(2) M. 36— 12xx (two). 

Fig. 4 ; Obv. Same as A, but year 12xx. 

Mev . . ^IT. 

n w : 

To right of mi a stalk of 
5 small branches, each tipped with 
a tiny bud, thus 

Weight : 158 grains. 

Diameter : *95 inch. 

The Devanagari ^ may represent, as Mr. Master suggests, 
the word Julus. 

Recently I have acquired thirteen more specimens of this 
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-type. , Most 'of them have been eounterstruck, with the result 
that the iiiseriptions are deplorably jumbled. One specimen 
bears quite legibly the regnal year 27 ; another seems to read 
28. The ■ variety of symbols exhibited' is remarkable. The 
■five-biidded stalk, associated with appears on eight of these 
thirteen copper coins,, on three' a flag with streamers flying, on: 
one a trifoiiated flower, and on one a circle with twelve issiifiig'. 
rays. 

(3) ..E. 40' — 1260 : 40 — x (two) • 41 — x (two); x — x (two). 

Fig. 5 ; Obv. Same as A, but year 1260. 

Eev. . ^TT 

r*‘ 

Weight : 156 grains. 

Diameter : *8 inch. 

The disc shaded with vertical lines probably represents a 
shield, or perhaps an elepliant’s footprint, as suggestive of 
royalty , or perhaps the sun. 

Ganpatrav: A.H. 1264—1273; A.D. 1847—1856. 

A. Silver. xE. 44 — 1265; 46 — 12xx ; 46 — x; 

— 126 x (quarter-rupee); x — x (quarter-rupee). 

Fig. Obv. 

fn® 

Eev. * 

^Tt 

(3Li.«3 

Upright scimitar to 
left of aU, 

Weight : 175 grains. 

Diameter: *8 inch. 
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The name happens not to be le^ble on any of the five 
silver specimens/Lt the type of these coins definitely warrants^ 
their gbt trilb uti on to tli6 BsirociS' mint. ^ 

Though during the whole of Ganpatrav s reign the occu- 
pant of the Imperial throne was Bahadur II, the Baroda silver 
Lins bear on the obverse the name not of Bahadur but of his 
father Akbar II, and also on the reverse a regnal year dating 
not from Bahadur’s but from Akbar s accession in 1221 H. _ 
As on Sayajirav’s so on Ganpatrav s coins the Devanagarl 
symbol contains a superfluous kano, as though the name for 
v4dch the symbol is an abbreviation were not Ganpatrav but 
Ganpatrav. 

'b. Copper. M. 46 — x (two) ; 4:X-x (two) ; x— x (two).. 
Fig. 7 : Obv. Same as A, but Hijn year wanting. 

Bev. am 

® (^*1 




Weight : 165 grains. 
Diameter : "8 inch. 


The “ shield,” first introduced on the later copper coins- 
of the preceding Gaikwar, is retained on these copper coins of 
Ganpatrav. 

Khanpeeav ; A.H. 1273—1287 • A.D. 1866-1870. 

A. Silver. 


(1) M. 53— 127x. 
Fig. 8 : Obv. 


^ ' ll! 

f r V 


Bev, 




I/O 
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Upright scimitar 
to left of 

Weight :■ 177 grains. 

Diameter : ‘85 inch. 

The regnal yea,r of this coin being 53. reckoned from 
Akbar II’s accession in 1221 H., the Hijrl year of issue, which 
■on the obverse is imperfectlv recorded as 127x, will have been 
1273—74. ■ 

Here again the abbreviation symbol ^TT would seem to 
indicate the presence of a ‘ long a ’ in the first syllable of the. 
"Gaikwar’s name— thus Kbanderav. rather than Khande.rav. 
Indeed, as we shall .presently see, on a coin struck in the last 

year of his reign his name is written y/-!‘>Wl,nKahad era v. 

[My cabinet contains a siiver-'washed copper coin whose 
silver coating is almost entirely worn away. Being intended 
to pass for a rupee of Kbanderav’ s, both the obverse and the 
reverse of this spurious coin answer to the description given 
above. Yet it w^ould seem to have been carelessly forged, for, 
though bearing the name-symbol it records 50 as the regnal 
year of its issue, corresponding to 1270 H., or some three years 
earlier than Khanclerav’s accession to the Baroda gad!.] 

(2} The 3^ear 1274 H. (1858 A.D.) witnes.^ed the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny, and with it the deposition and 
deportation of Bahadur 11, the titular Mughal Emperor. Right 
on until tliat year the legend on the Baroda coins testified to 
their having been struck by the Emperor Akbar II— a mere 
fiction, of course, yet a fiction retained for full twenty years 
subsequent to that monarch’s death. But now that the last 
member of the Taimuri Dynasty was banished the country, the 
retention of the old legend was obviously no longer possible. 
To have still continued the uttering of coins that carried on 
their face the acknowledgment of allegiance to the Dehli over- 
lord had been action perilously open to construction as hostility 
to the British Raj. Hence it came to pass that one minor 
consequence of the supersession of the Mughal Badriiahat w^as 
the abandonment by the Gaikwar of that type of coin which 
had for more than half a century obtained throughout the 
Baroda territory, and the introduction forthwith of a currency 
of a distinctly new order. With the end of the Mutiny also 
ended the Akbar Shahl mintage of Baroda. Thus a clear line 
of cleavage divides the pre-Mutiny from the post-Mutiny coins, 
and the new type of rupee adopted at this crisis by Kbanderav 

UMkwar merits detailed description. 

AL 1274; 127x ; 1287 ;12Bx (quarter-rupee) ; 

X — X (eighth of a rupee). 
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Fig. 9 : Ohv. (?) 

311 

f r ve 

Upright scimitar 
to left of ^ 

Rev. ^ 

'v» mmm,m,mS 







Weight : 175 grains. 

Diameter: *8 inch. 

The name Khanclerav is represented by its first letter 
' Kh ’ in the Devan^ari character, followed by a simple dot 
(thus ^). By its side, comes now for the first time the symbol 
3rT, indicating Khanderav's title of Gayakavada, 

{vulg. Gaikwar). This, the family name of the founder of the 
dynasty, is commonly said to mean ‘ cowherd.’ 

At the very top of the obverse, directly above the irr; 
stands some lettering, or perhaps ornamentation, which seems 
to be repeated just below the of If it really be a Per- 

sian word, and not mere scroll- work, I can only venture the 
guess that it may read in one or other of the two places^, 
but surely not in both. 

The reverse legend is as follows 

UjA. 

Sikka Mubarak Sena Khass lOiai] , Shammer Bahadur : 
The auspicious coin of the Commander of the Special Band, 
the Illustrious Swordsman. 

From the first year of the Emperor Shah 'Alam Bahadur 
(A.H. 1119) the term comes often on the Mu^at 

Imperial rupees. It would seem indeed to have become almost 
the accepted designation for the ordinary currency. Thus so 
early as the fifth year of Farrukh-siyar (A.H. 1128, A.D, 17161 
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tile farman accorded to the East India Company decrees that, 

“ 111 the Island of Bombay, belonging to the English, where 
Portuguese ’coins are current, according to the custom of ■ ■ 

Qhinapattan, the Fortunate Coins' ( may be struck.*’' 

On a few Mu^al coins the wo'rd'^^;h>=- does stand at the top of 
the reverse, but, so far as I can remember, the, Baroda rupees 

are the only ones in which both terms, and occupy 

that position. 

(Jj^ — in modern parlance Colonel of the King*s 

Own **— was an honourable distinction first conferred on Pilaji 
Gaikwar in A.D. 1731, when the Pesliwa nominated himmuta- 
‘alliq to the youthful Senapati Yasha vantrav Dabhade. Before 
ascending the gadi each Gaikwar would purciiase investiture 
from the Poona overlord, the five lakhs paid by Fate hsing in 
1778 being the smallest sum ever accepted as nazr for this title. 

In 1763 Damaji II defeated Nizam ‘Ali at Tandulja on the 
Godavari, and tradition has it that on this occasion the Ei.ja 
of Satara granted the Gaikwar over again the highly prized 
title of Sena Kliass Khail. 

‘ the Illustrious Swordsman,’ was a title still 

earlier conferred on the Gaikwar family. Piiaji’s uncle and i 

adoptive father, the first Damaji, while an officer under the 
Senapati, so distinguished himself by his personal valour at the 
battle of Balapur in 1720, that on his return to the Dakhan ! 

the Raja Shahu ennobled Mm with this decoration of Shammer 
Bahadur. 

We have already seen that the pre-Mutiny coins of Baroda 
had in a lax sort of way indicated the regnal year of issue by 
reckoning it from the accession of Akbar II in 1221 H. The 
post-Mutiny coins, on the other hand, were content to record 
the Hijri (or in quite recent times the Samvat) year alone, 
ignoring the regnal year entirely. Hence these coins show on 
their reverse no date whatsoever. 

(3) M, 1287. 

Fig, 10: Obv. Collar round rim , enclosing dotted circle, 
itself enclosing the following Devanagarl 
legend, written round the circumfer- 
ence 

^«rT mm mwK 
Above the horizontal diameter 
mmK, 

and below it a scimitar, lengthwise, with 
hilt to left and point to right. 
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Rev. Within collar round rim, and dotted circle 
the legend 


! r A V 

Weight: 176 grains. 

Diameter : 1 inch. 

The Devanagari^ inscription has altogether omitted the 
superscribed matra (‘ e ’ vowel), the subscribed varadu {' u ’ 
vowel), and the aiiusvdra (nasal) symbols. Thus we find 

for 

for #•?!. 
mm for 
mwf: iov 
and for 

Samper is a quite possible Gujarati form for Shamsiher ; 
but in Gayikavada, as found on this coin, instead of 
Gayakavada, is, I fear, a blunder, pure and simple. 

On the reverse the Gaikwar’s name appears in Persian 
characters as which, of course, reads as Kahanderav. 

Ji 

In the same year 1287, however, a variant of this type of 
rupee was also struck, in which the letters of the name are 
ranged normally , and the spelling is now correct, thus 
Khanderav. 

(4) The Baroda Museum contains three rupees and two 
half-rupees, of which the obverse bears the same Devanagari 
legend as is present on No. (3). The reverse just repeats, but 
in Persian characters, the circumferential portion of that legend. 
The arrangement of the words on the reverse is as follows 

Rev, 
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B. Copper, 

.(1) xE. 5x — x; X — X. 

Fig, 11 : ObtK SaEie as A (i), but Hijr! year wanting. 
Rei}, mr 





Tlie “ shield surmounted by an object 
like an inverted anchor. 

Weight : 130 grains. 
Diameter : *8 inch. 

Both these specimens, though badlj^ worn, in typo so 
closely resemble the copper issues of Ganpatrav, that I feel rro 
hesitation in interpreting the few strokes still exhibited near 
the bottom of the reverse as scanty survivals of an original 
The coins are certainly of a pre-Miitiny issue. 

(2) .E. 1274 (two); 1275 (four); 

1275 (half- pice, 53 grains). 

Fig. 12 : Obv, , WT. 

-fvp 

*4 6c?^e the figures of the 
Hijri year a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to right 
and point to left. 

Rev. 







Weight : 107 grains 
Diameter: -85 inch. 
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On the obverse the word below the ^ oi and over 

is almost certainly Two of the seven specimens tend 
to prove, that no word similar in form, was present on the die 
over 

(3) M. 1282; 1285; xxxx (double- pice). 

Fig. 13: Obv. m. m 

I A i'Ar 

Below the figures of the 
Hijrl year a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to right 
and point to left. 

Rev. )b>^ 

^ ^ A. 

Weight : 119 grains. 

Diameter: *75 inch. 

Between the first two digits of the Hijri year, the I and f ^ 
intrudes a rough representation of a horse’s foot, from the 
fetlock downwards. 

May not the explanation of the two symbols on the 
obverse be that the scimitar^ was chosen since pictorially sug- 
gestive of the title written in full on the reverse : 

likewise the horse’s foot, since reminiscent of that other title, 
there recorded, ‘Commander of the Special 

Troop (of Cavalry) ’ I 

The undated double-pice weighs 241 grains, and measureis 
'‘Binch. 

Malhaekav: A.H. 1287—1292; A.D. 1870— 1875. 

A. Silver: 1290 (two). 


1 Skeat inclines to derive the word scimitar, or scimetar, from 
See Etym. Diet, sub voce. 
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.Fig.l4r.:..0hv. 

WIT m 


Upright scimitar 
to left of WTT. 

lien. 


Ua. 



Weight : 175 grains. 

Diameter: *75 incii. 

The overweighted abbreviation- symbol tt. that had ob- 
tained on the pre- Mutiny coins is now again brought into ser- 
vice, so that the name Malharrav takes the shortened form 
as though it had been Malharrav. For however, the- 

correct abbreviation WTT. is adopted. Thus the combined sym- 
bol comes to be WTf. WIT. 

The flowing wave-like flourish at the very top of the ob- 
verse also reappears. It may, or may not, stand for the word 

Both my specimens of this type are thick and dumpy, 
but had they been thin and. broad, they would, I fancy, have 
revealed a legend identical with that on the Khanderav Rupee 
A (2). 

B. Copper: JE. 1289 (four); 128x (four); I2xx (four);. 
1290; Ixxx; 1289 (double-pice). 

Fig. 15 : Obv. WTT. wif. 

f @ r 


Below the figures of the 
Hijri year a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to right 
and point to left. 
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Weight: 120 grains. 
Diameter : *75 inch. 

As on Klianderav’s copper coin B (3) the horse’s hoof, so 
here the shaded shield thrusts itself between the i and the r of 
the Hijri year | r ai. 

The puzzling * flourish ’ is absent from these copper coins, 
its place above the mi 3FTT being filled by three diamond-shaped 

clusters of dots, thus • 

The lacking portion of the obverse legend contains, I have 
no doubt, the words ^^one of my specimens 

of this type of coin exhibit them clearly. 

The double-pice, dated 1289, weighs 240 grains, and is of 
*9 inch diameter. 

One of the four pice, dated 1289, was originally a pice of 
Khanderav’s of the B (3) type. It must, when counterstruck 
with Malharrav’s die, have been subjected to a powerful blow, 
for, while the old obverse exhibits, faintly enough, the ‘‘ horse- 
hoof” mark, on the other side, or the new obverse, the 
"‘"shield” unblushingly appears. 

Sayajirav III : A.D. 1292 — ; A.D. 1875 — . 

A. Silver. ■ 

(I) M- 1295; 1302; 129x (quarter-rupee); 

1299 (eighth of a rupee). 

Fig. 16 : Obv, (?) 

mr JTTT 

AJLaio 

■ ■ ■ " ' . 

Upright scimitar 
to left of w* 
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Weight : 176 grains. 
Diameter: *8 inch. 

The name Sayajirav Gayakavada, ap- 

pears in the shortened form ^IT. 3^r^■. as though the first element 
of the name were Sa. ■ • 

On the obverse the wave-like lettering, that still awaits: 
elucidation, comes definitely twice, once at the very top, and 
once near the bottom (over 

(2) Jh Samvat 1949; S, 1954; S. 1951 (half-rupee); 
S. 1952 (quarter-rupee); S. 1949 (eighth of a rupee). 

{a} Rupee wdth dotted milling. 

Fig. 17 : Obv, Dotted circle round rim. Bust of Gaik war 
to right, wearing tasselled turban and 
sarpeeh : coat richly embroidered. To 
back of bust 

and to front of bust 

m. 

Bev. Dotted circle round rim. Within wreath 

m 

Above the figures of the 
Saiiwat year a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to left 
and point to right. 

Weight: 176 grains. 

(S. 1949 Re.) Diameter : 1*2 inch. 

(S. 1954 Re,) Diameter : 1*1 inch. 

(5) .Half-rupee, with dotted milling. 

Ohv. Same as (a). 

Bev.. Same as (a) but instead of 
and year 

' " Weight: 87 grains.. 

Diameter; *9 inch. 
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{c) Quarter-rupee — no milling. 

Ohv. Same as {a}. 

Rev. Same as (a ) , but 

mm 

instead of 

and year 

Weight: 44 grains. 
Diameter: *7 inch. 

{d) Eighth of a rupee — no milling, 

Ohv. Same as (a). 

Rev. Same as (a) but ^«r 

^ instead of 

Weight : 22 grains. 
Diameter: *625 inch. 

This new type of coin, so utterly modernized, breaks 
abruptly with its numismatic past. It seems no longer a 
genuine Native State coin at ail, but just a feeble far-off imi- 
tation of the British rupee, significant of Young India’s adven- 
ture into coin-land. That unconventional Oriental quaintness, 
which hitherto had lent a peculiar charm to the Baroda coinage, 
has now passed away. Moreover, despite the many changes 
introduced, the new coin still remains an alien production, 
pointedly betokening alike by its Marathi characters and its 
Marathi words the rule of a Maratha within the confines of 
Gujarat. Fittingly enough, it is the gold pieces of this type 
that serve as nazrana to be ceremonially offered to the Maratha 
Gaikwar., 

The letter m , which on the obverse comes between 
and stands for the title Maharaja. 

The year of issue as entered on the reverse is now for the 
first time the Samvat year reckoned, according to the Vikrama- 
ditya era, from the vernal equinox of 57 B.C. 

B. Copper. 

(1) JE. Two-pice pieces, Samvat 1947 ; S 1949. 

One-pice pieces, S. 1948 ; S. 1949. 

(a) Two-pice piece. 
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Fig, 18 : Obv, Witliin linear circle. 

3IT. 

# 

Uiicler the ^ ‘ shield ’ ’ 
a scimitar, lengthwise, 
with hilt to left and point to light. 

On some specimens the shield ” is' shaded not with 
vertical but with horizontal lines. 

Eev, Within linear circle. 

Weight : 246 grains. 
Diameter: 1 inch. 

On the obverse the abbreviation of is iiT« , which 

is quite permissible, but that of should have been 

either or rather than 
(b) One-pice piece. 

Obv. Same as (a). 

Rev, Same as (a), but instead of ^"tiT 

and year 

Weight: 123 grains. 
Diameter : *9 inch. 

(2) JE, Two-piee piece, Sam vat 1949. 

One-pice piece, S. 1948. 

(a) Two-pice piece. 

Fig. 19: Obv. Collar round rim. Between two dotted 
circles the legend, 
in upper half 

and in lower half 

tifT 

In Area enclosed by inner dotted circle 

Under the ‘‘ horse’s hoof a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to left and point to right. 
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Rev. Collar round rim. Between two dotted, 
circles a wavy line, entwining twelve leaves. 

In Area enclosed by inner dotted circle 
ifTir 

Weight : 196 grains. 
Diameter : D2 incii. 

(6) One-pice piece. 

Ohv. Same as (a). 

Rev, Same as (a), but f instead of w 
and year 

Weight : 98 grains. 
Diameter : 1 inch. 

(3) M. One-jne piece, Sam vat 1946. 

Fig. 20 : Ohv. Between two dotted circles round rim the 
legend 

in upper half 
and in lower half 

Area same as that of 2 (a)^ 

Rev. Same as 2 {a ) , but ^ instead of 
and year 

Weight : 41 grains. 
Diameter : *75 inch. 


In order to illustrate this article representations of twenty 
Baroda coins are given on the accompanying plates. My 
enthusiastic young friend Mr. Nadirshah P. Talati, of the 
Gujarat Arts College, was so kind as to take impressions of these 
coins, from which Mr. Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S., late Superin- 
tendent of the Archaeological Survey, with his unfailing kindness 
prepared admirable photographs. To both these gentlemen I 
desire to express my warm thanks. 

Geo. P. Taylob. 

Ahmadahad : 1911. 
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112* The Coins of the Kings of 'Awadh. 

Plat.es XXI— XXIIL 

As far as I .have been able to gather no article has ever , 
appeared dealing in any way with the series of coins issued by 
the Kings, of Awadli. The following account cannot pretend ■ 
to supply this deficiency it is based primarily upon a coiiec- 
tion iiiade by myself during the past two years, and on an exam- 
ination of the collection of Awadh coins in the Lucknow 
Museum. A maniiscript catalogue of the coins of this dynasty 
in the British Museum was kindly sent me by the Keeper of 
Coins and Medals, Mr. H. C4. Grueber,, in using whicli I have 
had ill some cases to resort to conjecture. The catalogue 
at the end of this article may at least be of use . to collectors 
who possess any of these coins. 

Of the collections of Awadh coins which exist in public 
iiiuseunis, that in the British Museum {not at present cata- 
logued in pilot) is the most representative : it possesses most 
of the types issued by the difierent kings in ail three metals* 
There is a fair collection of the silver coins, in the Lucknow 
Museum (also iiaeataloguecl). There was a small but valuable 
collection among the coins of Mr. L. W.hite King, now, I 
believe, in the Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg. The 
scanty representatives of the series possessed by the Indian 
Museum, and the Lahore Museum appear in the respective 
catalogues of those collections drawn .up by Rogers. 

The little interest which these coins have attracted is due 
probably to three reasons; they are of comparatively rece,nt 
issii©; there are among them very' few specimens of peculiar 
interest or rarity; and. there is, at .least at first sight, , a 
lack of ■ variety in the series; the prescribed pattern for the 
year is repeated on every coin of that year, whatever its de- 
n.omiiiatio,n, ill all three metals. ^ 

There are, however, among them some admirable exam- 
ples of the moneyer’s' art, some of Wajid "All’s gold and silver 
coins, for example, the script on the obverse of which is little 
inferior to the ' SG.iipt on, the Moghul coins of the best 
period. From the artistic point ■ of view, too, the Coronation 
medal of Ghaziii-d-din Haidar is an interesting' piece of work : 
while the representation of figures on the C'Oins of Musulmans is 
always .a ^ curiosity. In addition' to these recommendations' 
there are one or two problems awaiting solution. , 

:/:Jn the history of the dissolution, of 'the Mughal Empire, 

' and the final supremacy of the East India Company in Northern 
: India no, province played a more important part tiian Oudh or 
Awadh. .-' Tiie fo'under of' The,' line of Mawa.b-Vazirs, who ruled 
there for; 137 less independently of 

the authority of the Court at Dehli, was , Muhammad Amin, 
,, , .better ',:,lmow'n as, S‘,adat' Khan. ,,, He was .descended from a 
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Salyad family of, Naisliapur in Khurasan* In 1720s as a re- 
ward for his services in helping, to overthrow the Saiyads, he 
was created by the Emperor Muhammad Shah, Subahclar of 
Awadii; at the same time he took. the title of Burhaiiu-i- 
Mulkg by which he Is usually known to Indian historians. 
Thereupon 5 he left the Court of Dehli, went off to his province, 
and continued to spend most of his time there, making 
Lakhnau and Ayodhia his chief residences. It was he who 
first adopted the fish as his badge; the current story relating 
the reason of his choice I append in the form I heard it from 
an old iiiiiabitaiit of Lucknow : “ Burhanu-!-Mulk was saying 
his prayers, with his. hands elevated in front of him, on the 
banks of the Jumna, when a fish jumped clear out of the water 
into his hands. . Just after this he received the Subahdarl of 
Awadhd^ 

■®TI. H. Wilson, ■ who probably . never heard , this story , 
■suggested that the sign of the fish was probably , : adopted from 
the particular aiispiciousness , of the sign Pisces to ..S'aclat 
Kliaii’s house.. 

S‘adat Khan, dying in 1739, was succeeded by his son-in- 
law Safdar Jang who ^vas also created Vazir of the Empire ; 
the title was adopted as an hereditary one, and he and Ms 
successors became known as the Nawab Vazirs. Shiijahi<!- 
daiila (1756—1775), the third Nawab, as well as liis successor 
Asafird-daula (1775—1797), held very important relations with 
the East India Coiiipaiiy. Shuja'u-d-daula struck the medal, 
noticed in the Appendix in commemoration of his defeat of the 
Rohillas at the battle of Katra on. 23rd Ap.ril 1774. In 1754 
(tlie first year of LAlamgir II) it is interesting to note,'^ he was 
given the charge of the Eanaras Mint : four .years later he 
■seized the district of Eanaras, ■ and himself appointed an 
officer to superintend the mint, which remained in the hands 
of Ms family till 1775 (17th year of Shah 'Alam), when the 
districts of Eanaras and Gliazipur were ceded to the English. 

.Asafu'd-daula soon after his succession made Lakhnau Ms 
permanent ' capital owing to his strained relations' with his 
.mother, the famous Eahu Begam,': who contirioed to reside at' 
the old capital Faizabad. His .'successor was S'adat "^Ali, whose, 
■son Ghrziii-d-dln Haidar sucoeed 'd to the HawabI on llth July 
1814 (22iid Rajab 12.29). . .Lord Moira, . after ' the Pindari .war, 
visited him in Lakhnau from ' March ^th-JOth, 1818 (24tli 
Rabf ll-lst Jumadii I, 1233 H.), and .induced him to make' 
Mmself entirely independent of Dehll, to assume the title of; 
King of Awadh, and to coin money in Ms own name. He was 
not crowned till the 9th October 1819 (18th Z''u-l-hijja 1234). 


t Ntsm. Ohron., Vol. V (1848), pp. 129-183, Note on a Medal of tlie 
King of Oude. 

^ Note on the History of the E.I.C, coinage 1753-1835. E. Thurs- 
ton, LA.S.B., VoL LXn, 1893, pp..52-84.' 
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On liis coins iie calls 1235. his fi.rst;yeat ), and asihere .are 
.apparently., no co.iiis .of 1234 with it seems pro.baMe that ^ 
for purposes of .coinage, he 'reckoned' his first .regnal year .as 
beginning on 1st Moharram 1235,. not considering it .worth 
while to alter the date merely, for ten daysd- . Daring the year 
1234 , howe¥er., two .kinds, of coins had already appeared.. . One, 
issue he had coined in the name of Shah..' hllam, and liad; 
adopted for the obverse, of Ms coins the legend on the reverse 
of the Baniras rupees of the 26-saii issue - (.121 1-1233 H. ) which 
had been superseded in that' very year in Baiiiras by rupees of 
the FarrukhabM type. These coins also retain the 2t] sail on 
the reverse. The second issue has the date 1234 on the obverse 
and the year 5 on the reverse, that m the .fiftli year of his 
Nawabi ; the type is the ' same ' as the eouis of * 1235 . This 
second kind cannot have been issued earlier than 22i.icl Hajal) 
123.4, when the fifth year of his Nawabi began. 

It is possible, then, that the 2fi-saii coins were used cliiriag 
the earlier part of 1234, that is for seven inoiitiis op to 22od 
Rajab', and the 5-san coins after that date. On the oilier hand 
the 5-saii coins may have been used only during the last ten 
dajT's of 1234, from 18th Zui Miijja .to the end of the year. 
The latter view is supported by the comparative rarity of the 
5-sari coins : there is however one fact wldch seems to .con- 
tradict this theory, the Coronation medal, which, one would 
imaaine, was issued on the Coronation day, has the date 4^^' 
which is applied, as we have seen, to no coin of 1234. There Is 
no Hijra date on the medal so it may have bee.ii struck . o.n. 
Nauroz 1235. On the other hand it is just possible, thou.gli, 
exceedingly unlikely, ' that 'the- 1235 -coins. we,re In 'iise 
from IStii Z'ud-hijja 1234. The coins of the 5th. Nawabi' year 
1234 and of . 'ail succeeding years bear the following couplet ':"— 

31 )) y 0 

Gliaziu-d-din Haidar, of lofty lineage, King of the World, 
■struck coins in gold and silver by the grace "of the great and 
Almighty Ood.’® There are two coins of 1235, I li, (,NMs. 8 a,tid 
'9), the only Aw.adh coins of the kind that I have come across, 


4 Had the regnal year started - from i'Sth'^m-Hiijja 1231, it- would 
.have been nece-'Sary to change the Hijra date after tan days in eaeii 
succeeding regnal year,' In^ 'the. case-' of all the orher Kiiigs of Awadh 
there are two Hijra dates for -each retinal -year since the regnal year 
..begins, .in. the.. 'mi...id*©, of. tha-'. Hijra .year .in each case. Hence tner© are 
4wo. sets o-f .coi.ns for each Hijra year, . ' 

As Mr. Nelson Wright has pointel out (Introduction to I.M.C, 
Catalogue, Vol. HI, under the. iiaine M.uhainrnadabai), this series was 
probably struck for currency in ;; Aw adh^ are known in the 

Xucknow'.bazars.'as -Asafu-d” daula. rupees.. 
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wbicli differ from tiie prescribed pattern of the year. They are 
. without any mint name on the reverse, and lack the couplet on 
the obverse, giving merely the name Qhaziu-d-dln : possibly 
they were coined for use as nisars. 

In the second 7/ear 1236 the title of Lakhiiau was changed 

from jfd the 'Abode of Government’ the 

® Abode of the Sultan.’ This may perhaps have been intended 
as a further assertion of independency. ■ 

The following denominations are said to have been coined 
by all the kings. In gold — the ashrafi or gold mohur, half,, 
quarter, eighth and sixteenth of a mohur. Of the three last I 
have only seen specimens coined by Wajid 'Aii, but it is c|uite 
possible that similar coins of the other kings may turn up since 
the corresponding sizes in silver are known. In silver there 
were. ill the same way the rupee/ half, quarter, eighth, and 
sixteenth of a rupee. In most cases the rupee die was made to 
serve for the smaller pieces, so that the}?- are very imperfect, 
but Gliaziu-d-din, Naslm-cl-din, and WaJicI ^ Ali in certain years 
had dies engraved of the required sizes. 

In copper, the Falus of an average weight of 180-186 grains 
(though the British Museum specimens in several cases reach 
200 grains) is the only copper coin known to have been issued 
by the first four kings. There is a coin of Wajid 'All, of half 
this weight (No. 67), in the British Museum, and a ^ Falus of 
the year 1270 of careful workmanship is not uncommon. 

(^aziu-d-din died on ^ Oct. 20th, 1827 (28th Rabi' I, 1243) ; 
and was succeeded by his son Naslru-d-din Haidar. ' For the 
first two years of his reign the following couplet appears on 
the obverse of his coins : — 

lA 3; ^ 

^'In the world, by the grace of God, the royal coin has 
been struck with (the name of) the king of the world, ^ 
Sulalman Jah, the high exalted one.” In 1246, 3 R., 

* the obverse legend was altered, the following couplet 

being substituted : — 

^ 1 } jS 


1 Beale, lOtli Oct. 1827 (27tli Ra'b3L‘-ul awal 1248). 

^ Tlie only record of this name that I have been able to find occurs 
in an a-ceount of tlie Princes of India by an officer in the service of 
H.E.I.C. published in Edinburgh, 1833. “ On the decease of Gliazi 

ood-deen Hyder in 1827, he was on-9th Oct. of that year succeeded by 
Mb son Shah Zaman, who is styled His Majesty, ;^booNuseer Kootub- 
ood-deen, SoHman Jah, Zaman Padshah, king of Oude,’* 
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' , Tile Maib of .Melidij Nasiru-d-cliB Haidar, the king, struck, 
coins ill silTer and gold under the grace and protectioB 
. of God/* ■ ■ 

The reverse of both these, types was' similar to that used by 
Ciliaziii-d-diii from, 1236 onwards. In 1247 eertai.ii silver coins of 
.rupee value, and perhaps- of other values, also, were struck' 
from ciies made of the same size as the coin ; this attempt to 
produce a- better type of small silver coin, perhaps the oiifccofiie 
of one of the iiiinieroiis whims of the' king, did .not apparently 
outlive the jmar. 

Ill 127I9 (7 R,.) the design on the reverse was altered : 
both arms and inscription remained the sa,me, hut tlie latter 
was placed ill one line mniiing round the ' arms , instead of at 
the top, bottom and sides of the coin: the regnal date was 
removed from the centre of the coin and- included ill tlie circular 
inscription, . 

Masiru<l-diii Haidar died. on 7th July 1837 (3,i‘d Rabimll, ' 
1253) from- poison. For three hours the Badsliali Begam, wife 
of Giiiziii-d-diris' supported the claims of the supposed son of 
the late king,, Muiia Jan ; this Zenana intrigue was, liowever, 
quelled by the Resident , Sir John Low, the same iiiglit , and in 
the nioriiiiig the 'brother of Ghazlu-d-clm - was sent fo.r and 
placed on the throne under the name of Muhammad ®Ali Shah. 
An. abler man than either of Ms two predecessors, ke reComied 
the adniinistratioii, and strove in his short reign to replenish 
the treasury, wliicli had been almost emptied to satisfy the - 
extravagant fancies of the last king. ' T.he state and magni- 
ficence of the first two kings had been maintained entirely out 
of _ the treasure left by Shidat LHi Khan, and Muhammad ‘All ' 
by his economic measures stayed the downfall of -Ms house for ■ 
two more generations. It is not surprising, therefore, that his 
coins are less plentiful than those, of the other kings. He 
adopted a new coat of arms,' substituting for 'the tigeiB two. 
female figures, which appear bareheaded in the silver and gold 
coins of the 'first two regnal years, but in subsequent years 
wear the peculiar broad -brimmed hat which was the fashion of 
his time. He placed the following couplet on his coins : — 

, Muhammad ‘All, king -of the Universe, by Ms grace and 
benevolence struck coins in the world. 

In the first three regnal years the inscription of the reverse 
of all coins is In 1256 he substi- 

- tuted 

Muhammad ‘All died 'on May 17th,, 1842 (5th RaM‘ II, 
„'.1'258) and' was .'succeeded ;by his -'son --'Am j ad ‘All Shah. The 
-de.vice.-'Whioh '.he 'adopted for. the/re’verse of his coins was a fish , 
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surmounted by a crown and umbrella, and enclosed by two: 
curved swords. He retained the inscription of Muhammad 
‘All’s later coins on the reverse, and used this couplet for the 

obverse : — 

Ainjad 'All, king of the Universe, the refuge of the world, 
the shade of Grod , struck royal coins in the world 
through the help of God. 

His coins are all of one type, and with the exception of 
the copper, are well executed. He died on I3tli February, 
1847 (26th Safar 1263), and was succeeded by his .second son 
Wajid 'Ail Shah : Ms eldest son Mustafa 'Ali Khan Haidar was 
debarred from the succession through an intrigue in the zenana, 
being pronoun ced insane. 

Wajid ®Alfs coins are of two main types, differing in the 
.title of Lakhnau on the reverse. From 1263-1267 (4 H.) he 

retained- the foriinila used by Amjad ^Ali iSho 

: after that date it was changed fco 

jA:L\ , 

/ The coat of arms is a modification of that adopted by 
Muhammad ^ All ; mermaids take the place of the women. On 
tile top of* the umbrella [chhata) is perched a parrot, which in 
most cases is unrecognizable, but is clearly seen in No. 6 which 
is a really fine example of the moneyer’s art. Tiie couplet 
which appears on Wajid "All’s coins is as follows 

Wajid "All, the Sultan of the world, the king, the shado- 
of God, struck coins in silver and gold through the 
grace of the Divine help. 

The majority of coins follow these two types,, the small 
denominations , half , quarter, eighth and sixteenth of a rupee- 
being struck from, the rupee dies (cp. Nos. 55, 59, 60). But 
he also:' seems to^ have struck a series "of coins of a finer type 
' from" dies- made "specially to fit the- coin and of excellent '-finish 
(op. Xos. 51 , 52a, 52 in gold, and Nos. 54, 61 , 62 in silver)* As 
both types appear in the same year {cp. Nos. 59-60' with 
■:No: 61), it would -seem -as Jf these 'coins of fine, workmanship 
were for :some special purpo.se, perhaps- for scattering., or more 
■ probably' for' use .like, our maundy money. ..' The' curious, sm.all 
.."oopper coin .in the same style -’(No. '68)., 'only' found, o,!': the '.ye,ar 
... 1270, 'Should, also. be noticed..- 

No. 57 is an interesting coin ; I am inclined to think that 
it is a trial piece. 

The following information relative. to Wajid ‘All’s coins 
I obtained from an old Mfrz.a,- stilMiving in Lucknow, who has 
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clistioet recolleefcions of , the. 'days of. the .Nawihs. 1 cannot 
i^oiicli for its^ absolute .correctness, -.but'. I .h.ave .on ©.nqiiiry found 
much of it confirmed from time to time.. The information was 
sent t-o me, written in Urdu ; it has been .translated as literally 
as possible. On the design of the coins he sa,ys, The rule was 
that the iriariagiiig Munsli! -(of the Bliiit ’i) used to design tlie 
coins at the Mimslii Kh ana, and present them before the king 
for his approval; if the king- like^i the design the coins were 
struck off at the mint, and issued through the whole yeiiip 
beginiiuig at Xeu' Year’s day.^ The silver for coinage was 
supplied by the Royal Treasiny, and also by the king's 
subjeels, who ivere charged four rupees' on every hiinclred as 
the cost of coining. Miiiishi Eija Kiindan Uil (who after- 
wards became a Muhammadan) a'lid was, a veiy oJ>ie 
designed these coins (i.e. Wi J. id ' ‘All's), 'a'od wrote out the 
'inscrlpt'ioris for them. He was. given a tlioiisand rupees, a.* i/olje 
of honcur, and other gifts besides . ....... It .had become the 

custom to strike small coins of all kinds of gold, sliver and 
copper : tiiey were used b,y the king and his subjects, and were 
given a.way in charity, and 'as ixyyal .gifts aemordiiig to astro- 
logical cakf'olatioiis.''’ 

To a-ecoiiiit for the eriide debased coi.iis' of \¥ajid 'hkii’s 
.reign, 'wliicli are little more than kiiiips of metal, I obtaiiiecl, 
tile following curious piece of iiifoiMiiation from the same 
source; though quite i'licj. edible I insert it, as bei'iig' of so.me 
interest. : The reason why thei’e are a. large nii.iiiber of 'badly- 

shaped a'lid iinsyiiiiiietrical coins is that in the years 1.859-60., 
the Ck>veiiimeni} of the East India Coinpa,ny { ) seized and 

collected a large iiiimber of camion at Gaw^n'po.re, .and sold them 
by auction to the' money-lenders of Cawnpore, who bought them 
on condition that they should be allowed to make copper coins ■ 
after the pattern of WaJ'id ^Al! Shah’s coins, and. sell them for 
thirty years at the rate of eighteen annas to the rupee* All 
these misshapen and crooked pice were made at Oawiipore and 
sold at eighteen annas to the rupee, and are still found all over 
the co.untryd' 

0,11 12th February,. 1856, Wajid * Ali was forced to abdicate 
Ms throne, and the rule of the. kings of Awadh came to an end 
On 30th June, 1857, the mutiny broke . out, and Brijis Qadr, a 
.son.of Wajid 'AH, was made Nawab-Vazir of Awadh hyMlie 
mutineers, after Sulaiman Qadr, a brother of the late king, had 
declined .the honour. . .His mother Hapat Mahal acted as 
regent. ..Traditions' regaiding him are very confused: but.. it 
see.nis t.o be generally "agreed that, he struck', coins,, and the 
.,Luc,.kno:W„Sliaraffs, assert ..that ..those .Bana.ras coins ivhich .liav,e a 
,broad\,fisfc'and; t^ name.JS*:!^! were BriJIs Qadr rupees. 

1 This is, of course, not strictly correct, as the mimber of the Begaa 
year was changed in: the midd!© 'of the. Hijra;.year. 
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One tradition states that Brijis Qadr sent an embassy to 
Baliaclur Siiali at Delili, which besides presents carried a design’ 
for a proposed new coinage for Awadh, that this design was 
approved by the Mu gh al and would have become current on 
the following New Year’s day had not other events intervened 
Raja Diirga Prasad of Saiidila in his Bostan-i-Awadii^ however , 
says that the embassy found the Mu gh al in ' the hands of the 
English and returned. Nevertheless I have been able to obtain 
the traditionar}?' couplet which was to have been placed on the 
coins 

Whether this is genuine or not I cannot say. The title 
bidsliali and the striking of ■ .coins at all conflicts with the 
account that lie was made ' Nawab-Vazir. In the Bostaiid- 
Awadli he is called , which' is dubious.' On the defeat 

of the' mutineers, in Lucknow, BriJIs- Qadr fled to Nepal. 

A^ote .- — Most of the tradition .about Brijis Qadr was obtained from 
the old Mirza who supplied the information about Wajid tAlI Shah’s 
■Goins. 

Genealogical Table of the Nawah- Va^rs and Kings of Awadh. 

Mirza Hasir. 

I' "■ 

(i) Muhammad Amin S^adat Hian (1720 — 1739).- 
j ' Burhanu-hMulk.' 

A daughter, m. (2) Abu-l~Mansur Hian Safdar Jang (1739—1756). 

(3) ShuJa'u-d-Daula{'I756— 1775). ; 

■ (4) Asafu-d-Daula (1775— 1797}. :. 


i ■■ I-- 

.6) VazSr *Ali (1797-^1798). (0) S^idat ‘Ali (1798—1814). 


, !■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i ■■■■ ■■ ■■ 

Shamsu-d-Daula, (7) Ghazm-d-BIn Haidar (1814— 1827). IIL Muhammad ^ A 
■ I., ■ (King from 1819). .: , . Shah (1837— 1842). 

I" , I 

II. Nasiru-d-DIn Haidar (1827 -1837.). I 

: : ' . . 'u. . ■:.. . I" 

Muna Jan i 

(supposed son). i 

IV'. Amjad ^AIi Shah (1842— 1847 

: ;-■ : :-■-;:■■•■ • : . ) : 

Mnatafa 'Ali Klian Haidar. ¥. Wajid ‘Ali Shah (1847— 1856). SulaimSn Qadr. 

: . ■ r::-'"'--' 

Brijis Qadr._ 

(Proclaimed Nawab-Vazir 
during the Mutiay.) 
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liyiziu-D-DlH Haidar, 1819*1827, a.h. ■1234-124B. 

Types. 


A. (1234). Ill the name of Shah *Alam, with the date of 

Ms regnal year 20 : struck at 

B. (1234). ill his own name, dating from his accession to 

the Nawahi ill 1229 A.H, 

C. (1234-5 I. E.). In his own name but dating from Ms 

Coronation in 1234 a.h. 

I). (1235 2- R..— End ol Eeign). ' As type CMhut ehaiige iii 
title of Lakhnau : cuaMMi jf a 


Gold. ■ 

No. 1. Type A. 

Wt. 165. Size 1*0. 
Date 1234 a.h., 26 R. 

Obverse. 

J, 

trri^ 

)) — 

Sy 

Symbol ^ below 

: No. 2. TypeB. 

Wt. 165*5. Size 1*0. 
V Date 1234, 5 B. 

Obverse. 

ji JAi jl 





'.Reverse. 

Arms of Awadli : Two fislies 
facing one another enclose 
fn and support a 

kitar, surmounted by a 
crown. A tiger on either 
side with head turned out- 
wards, holding a flag, m 
supporters. Above arms : ; 

To right : — ; To left : 

; Beneath uy 

British Museum. 


Reverse. 
As No. 1, but a 


f rm 
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;3 J y- ‘^3 

^ below 

No, 3. Type I), 

Wt. 165. ■ Size 1'05. 
Date 1236, 2 R. 

Obverse. 

As No. 2, but irri 


Highest wt. 166. 


British Museum. 


Reverse. 


Lowest 


165. 


■ As No. 1, but 
and r 

British Museuoi, 
Years la) 1237, 3 R. {165 2). 

B.Mw 

(b) 1238, 4.R. (165*8). 

BJf. 

(4 1239,. 5 R. 

(165-5). B.M. 
(166). LM.G.. 

. ■ R^) 'I241, 7 Pv. (165). 

B.M. 


Silver. 


No. 4. Coronation Medal of CiliazIU'd-diri,. 

Wt. 1220. Size 3-1. 

Described bv (1) H. H, Wilson, Niim, Chrori., Vol. V, 1843^ 

pp. 129-133. 

■{2) H. Nelson- Wright, J. A. S.B. Niini. SiippL 
pt- I, p. 11. 

British Museum. 


No. 5. Type A. 

Wt. 172. ■ Size 1*05. 
Date 1234, 26 E. , 

No. -6.. Type B. 

- :Wt. 172*6, Size 1*05. 

- " Date 1234, 5 R. - 

No. 7. TypeC. - 
■':Wt,.M70'8. . Size I'O. 
r- Date 1235, 1 R. 


As. No,. I, only in silver. 


, As No. 2, only ill silver. 


BJL, 


B.M. 


Obverse. 

As No. 2, but I rr«> 


■\ -Reverse. 

Ab No, 2, but 

V 'British M.useutti*. 
LM.C.(173). 


2m 
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No. 8, Special type. 

Wt. '21*21. Size *5. 

Bate 1235, 1 R. 

I -Rupee. 


Obverse, 
I rrd 

J Os—— 


Reverse., 

Arms of Awadh alone 
inolosing 




No. 9. Special Type. 
Wt. iO'2L Size *4. 
Date 1235, 1 R. 
R^upee. 

Obverse, 

^Osi— AfiSh. 

iS}.^ 


C.J.B. 


Reverse. 
As No. 8. 


C.J.B. 


! rr« 


No. 10. Type D. 

Wt. 172-5. Size 1-0. 
Date 1236, 2 R. 
Highest wt. 172-5. 

Lowest ,, 167-9. 


No. 11. 

Wt. 86-4. Size -86. 
Date 1233, 4 R. 

I Rupee. 


As No. 3, only in silver. 

B. M. 

C. J.B. (167-9). 

Years (a) 1237, 3 R. (172). 

CJ.B. 

(6) 1238, 4 R. (170 6). 

C J R 

(c) 1239, 6 R. (172). ‘ 

C J B 

(J) 1241, 7 R. (17l‘4). * 

C J B 

(e) 1242, 8 R. (171-9). * 
CJ.B. 

!(/) 1236, 6 R. (155-77). 

G.J.B. 

Obveree and reverse as No. 10. 

B.M. 


1 This last is probably a forgery : the date is wrong, 1 being substi- 
tuted for r. 
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Ho. 12» 

Wt. 21“65. Size 47, 
Date — 8 R. 


I Rupee. 


As No. IO5 but most of, the 
inscription is goiie^ only the 
centre of arms remaining on 
the reverse. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

C.J.B. 


Copper. 

Note . — 111 the case of all copper coins of the Kings of 
Awadli some of the inscription is always wanting (the few 
exceptions will be notified). There are an infinite number of 
minor varieties in type, no two dies being exactly identical. 
The copper coins were however intended to follow the type of 
the gold and silver coins of each year, the small omaiiieiits and 
embellishments, which appear on the latter are, however, in 
general wanting. 


Ho. 13. Type A. 

Wt. 187“i Size *9. 

Date 1234, 26 R. 

One of my coins has across 
under , 

Ho. 14. Type B. 

Wt. 186-5. Size -96. 

Date 1234, 5 R. 

No. 15. Type 0. 

Wt. 184. Size -95. 

Date 1235, 1 R. 

No. 16. Type D. 

Wt. 185. Size *9. 

Date 1236, 2 R. , 


As. No. 1, only in copper. 

■ B.M. 

G J.B. {179-78). 


As No. 2, only in copper. 


B.M. 


As No. 7, only in copper. 

B. M, ■ 

(IJ.B. (18M7), 

As No. 3, only in copper. 

'' B.M. 

C. J.B. (180-32). 

Years (a) 123 X, 3 R. (181-75). 

C.J.B. 

(5), 123 X, 4 R. (182-63). 

. . , . C.J.B. . 

Many copper coins plated with silver, intended tO' be 
passed as rupees, exist. I have one with traces of silver upon 
'it dated, 1240, 6 R.,, weighing 152-8 ■ grains. ' It is much finer,: 
than, the; ordinary copper coin and was struck from the rupee-di« 
,,,,ior an imitation of it. 

. , .Na^Ibit-d-bIn Haibab,-.. 1827-1837, a.h, 1243-1253., ■ • 


Types. 

A. (1243-1245, R. 1-2). In the name Sulaiman Jah. 

B. (1245-1249, 6 R.). In the name Nasiru-d-din. 
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C. (12495 7 R. -1253). Arms altered on the reverse : in- 
scription in one line round the 
arms. 

Gold. 

No. 17. Type A. 

Wt. 165-4. Size -96. 

Date 1243, IE. 

Obverse. Reverse. 


ail 

.Vi 

.V ^ 

CaA-««~. — h.J ^ 


Arms as in Gliazlu-d-dln’s; 
coins above. cullai^lf 

To left : right : • 

Beneath: 

In middle of arnivS : 


!r<A} 

Both obverse and reverse "are enclosed in a circle of dots 
and the ground of both is ornamented with rosaces. 

B.M. 


Silver. 

No 18. Type A. 

Wt. 171*4. Size 1*0. 
Date 1243. 1 R. 


No. 19. 

Wt. 85*64. Size *79, 

Date 1244, 2 R, 

. I Rupee. 

"Struck from rupee-size. 

'..die/; 


Years (a) 1244, 1 R. (165*5). 

B.M. 


As No. 17, only in silver. 

B.M. 

Years (a) 1244, 2 R. (171*1). 

B.M. 

As No. 18 , but arms and date 
alone appear on reverse: 
much of inscription wanting 
on obverse. 


CJ.B. 
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Obverse. 

jC. Jja. 

f rpi 

^ c>.§/0 
J 

t iSJt (JJe j\ 

A <5 


Beverse. 

As No. 17, but r *1“ 




No. 21. 

Wt. 86. Size -8. 
Date 1246, 3 R. 

I Rupee. 

No. 22. 

Wt. 41-12. Size '67. 
Date 1247, .5 R. 

J Rupee. 


No. 23. 

Wt. 42-59. Size -65. 
Date 1248, 6 R. 
i Rupee. 


No. 24. 

Wt. 21-5. Size -S. 
Date XXXX, 4 R. 

I Rupee. 

No. 26. Type 0. 

Wt. 172 k SizeM. 
Date 1249, 7 R. 


aj.B. 

Years (a) 1247, 4 R. (171-7). 

C.J.B 

(6) 1247, 5 R.( 172-2)’. ’ 

C 'f B 

{c) 1248 , 5 B. {r 71 * 7 )* 
C.J.B. 

id) 1248 , 6 E,. ( 170 * 3 )’.' ’ 
C.J.B. 

/ {e) 1249 , 6 B. ( 170 ‘ 7 ). 

C.J.B, 

As No. 20. 

B. M. 

C. J.B. ( 80 - 63 ). 
Years (a) 1248 , 5 B. (S 4 ‘ 87 ). 

■■ aj.B'^. 

Ab No. 20 . 'The die in' this 
case 'was the same 'size as 
the coin : it is of good work- 
manship, and similar in size 
and thickness to the EJ.G. 
four-anna pieces. 

; ■ „ C.J.B. 

As No. ■ 20. ' Struck from a 
rupee'size die, iiiuch of in- 
. scription ■wa.nting. 

■■ ■C.J.B, 

Years '(a)' 1248 , 6 B., ( 42 ' 6 )« :■ 

■'As No.. 20 .-. ■ Strue..k',i'ro.m,a die, 

larger than the coin. 
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Obverse. 

As No. 20, but I 

Both obverse and reverse have 
their ground ornamented 
with rosaces, and are 'siir- 
roiiiidecl by a border of rays. 


There are small ornaments 
under the word which 
vary slightly with each year. 


No. 26« 

Wt. 86*34. Size *8. 
Date 1250, 7 B. 

I- Rupee. 

No. 27. 

Wt. 42-2. Size *6. 
Date 1250, X R. 

:|: Rupee. 


No. 28. 

wt. 20*7. Size *5. ■ 
Date 1251, X R. 

, I Rupee. 

No.2§.: 

Wt:10’64., Size *37. 
Date 1252, X R. 
j\.; Rupee. 
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■ Eeverse. 

Arms. Supporters, two tigers 
holding penants as before, 
but the two fish enclose 
katali instead of the regnal 
year — Crown instead . of 
katali above fish, and iim- 
brella surmounts crown. 

■ Inscription in one line round 

the arms ’.-—fd 

B.M. 

Years {a} 1250, 7 R. (170*52). 

O.J.B. 

(b) 1250, S R.' (170-3). 

C.J.B. 

(G) 1251. 8 R. (172*4). 

B.M, 

id) 1252, 9 R. (172). 

C.J.B. 

(e) 1253, iO R. (172*2). 

DJ.B. 

As No. 25. Struck from a 
rupee»size die. 

O.J.B. 

As No. 25. Struck from a die 
larger than the coin. 

B.M, 

Years (a) XXXX, 9 R. (42*8). 

B.M. 

As No. 25, ■ Struck f I'om a die 
of much larger size than the 

coin. 

B.M. 

..As No. 25: 'Struck from a 
. rupee size die. Most of the 
' inscription is gone. 

, O.J.B. 


Numismatic Btipplemmt. 


^ I have a speciiBen of 1 25!., which measures only -88. Some 
of these coins are very cradely executed.' : 
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iVote.— In type C, owing to the altered position of the 
legual year, it is almost impossible to obtain specimens of the 
smaller denominations which retain both regnal and hijra years. 


Copper. 

No. 30. Type A. 

Wt. 177-39. Size -9. 
Date 1243, IR. 


No. 31. Type B. 

Wt. 179-05. Size -9. 
Date 1246, 3 R. 


No. 32. Type B. 

Wt. 182-51. Size -95. 
Date 1246, 4 R. 


Inscription as No. 17, plain 
ground. 

G.J.B. 

Years {a) 1244, 1 R. (ISO'Ol). 

G J 

(h) 1244, 2 R. (181*bV ’ 
aj.B. 

Inscription as No. 20 — there 
are traces of a dotted border 
on this coin — and the ground 
is ornamented with rosaces : 

. the majority of coins of this 
type are without these orna- 
ments. 

G.J.B. 

Years {a) 1.246, 3 R. (183*3). 

. B.M, 

(6) 1246, 4 .R. (185). 

B.M. 

(c) 1248, 5 R. (185). 

B.M. 

(d) 1249, 6 R. (186*01). 

G.J.B. 

As No. 20. 

An exact replica of a rupee in 
copper. 

G.J.B. 


, There, is not the least trace of silver on this coiii ;: also it 
may be noted that two- silver-plated coins, one in my, own 
, collection, noticed under the coins of Gha 2 ;iu-d,-d!n, and one in 
the B.M.' collection of Nasiru-d-din 1248, '5 R., weigh ,152*8^ 
' grains; and' 150 grains respectively,. If the coin under notice 
once was silver plated it, must have been somewhat heavier 
: still, and hence rather heavy to pass for a rupee, the average 
['weight of which .is^ 170 grains. I'conceive it to be possible that, 
this coin is a model of a rupee in copper, perhaps a proof. A 
similar coin of Wajid ‘Ail Shah will be noticed later. 

No. 33. Type G. 

Wt» 185*5. Size *9. Inscription as No. 25, 

- Date 1249, [7] R. _ B.M 
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' Muhammad ' ‘Ali Shah, 1837--“1842, a.h. 1253-1258. 

Types, 

A. (1253-1256, 3 R.) Struck at : ' cuifel-Ji 

B. (1256, 4 R. -1258). Struck at : ^4^ ciU 

Note. “There is a slight difference between the silver and 
gold coins of the 1st and 2nd regnal years (1253-5) and those 
of the succeeding years. On coins of the Ist and 2nd years 
the women (supporters) are bare-headed. In those of the 
succeeding years they wear hats ; also the numeral 1 above the 
fish disappears after the first year. I have not considered this 
as a separate type because the variety is slight, and in the 
copper coins it is difficult to say whether the distinction is 
maintained : these latter are very crude, but in one coin of the 
3rd regnal year which I possess, the women seem to be bare- 
headed. 

Gold. 

No. 34. Type A. 

Wt. 165-5. Size *95. 

Date 1253, 1 R. 


Obverse. 


.w 

f rar 

<$ — — 

r/ j 

A border of rays on both 
obverse and reverse. 


Silver. 

No. 35. Type A. , 

■ ' ■ Wt. 171 *'9. ■ Size -95. ■ 

Date 1253, 1 R. ,, 

There are various symbols on 
these coins— another speci- 
men of 1253, 1 R. has; a. 
trefoil leaf 11 over 


Reverse, 

Arms , as follows I n 
centre, one fish surmounted 
by figure 1 ,* supporters, 
two women with hands sup- 
porting crown and standing 
on a scroll. 

Inscrip ti on reading round 

arms : — 

B.M. 

Years (a) 1255, 3 R. (165-4). 

B.M. 


As No. 34, only in silver 
10 over O.J.B. 

Years (a)- 1254, 1 R. :(171-7). 

C J B 

(6) 1254; 2 R. (171-4)’. 

B.M, 
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No. 35 {a) has 12. 


No. 36. 

Wt. 41-7. Size -6. 
Date 1254, X R. 

J Rupee. 

No. 37. 

Wt. 20-5. Size -6. 
Date 1254, X R. 

I Rupee. 


No. 38. Type B. 
Wt. 172. Size 1 
Date 1256, 4 R. 


(c) 1266, 2 R. L.M. 

(d) 1255 , 3 R. (172). 

B.M. 

(e) 1256, 3 R. (172-3). 

C.J.B. 

As No. 35. Struck from die 
larger than the coin. 

B.M. 


As No. 35. 
size die. 


Struck from rupee- 

B.M. 


Years (a) 1255, X R. (20-91). 

C.J.B. 


Obverse. 
As No. 36, but I r«i 


No. 39. 

Wt. 21. Size -5. 
Date 1256, X R. 
J Rupee. 


Reverse. 

Arms as No. 35, but inscrip- 
tion : (jXo 

B.M. 

Years (a) 1257, 5 R. (172-3). 

0 J B 

(b) 1268, 5 R. (171-4). ' 
O.J.B. 

As No. 38. Struck from die 
lai-ger than the coin. 

B.M. 


Copper. 

No. 40. Type A. 

Wt. 186-46. Size -85. As No. 34, but in copper. 

Date 1263, 1 R. C.J.B 

Years (a) 1264, 1 R. (181-04). 

G.J.B, 

(6) 1256, 3 R. (176-86). 

aj.B 


One specimen of No. 40 (1263, 1 R.) in the B.M. weighs 
303-6 grains, , : , . . 
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Amjad ‘AlI Shah, 1842-1847, a.h. 1258-1263. 

Gold. 

No. 41. 

Wt. 165. Size *9. 

Date 1259, 2 R. 


Obverse. 

^a. (J.Js 


A — .^3 

Circle of rays on both obverse 
and reverse. 


Silver. 

No. 42. 

Wt. 172-2. Size 1. 
Date 1258, 1 R. 


No. 43. 

Wt. 85-89. Size -76. 
Date 1259, 2 R. 

J Rupee. 


Be.verse. 

Arms as follows : — Fish, sur- 
mounted by crown, sur- 
mounted by umbrella — two 
curved swords enclosing the 
whole. Inscription round 
arms ; t^jl vjJU> 

I * r ‘ V 

B.M. 


Years (a) 1260, 3 R. 
W.-K. Cat., 5159. 


As No. 41, only in silver. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1259, 1 R. (172). 

B. M. 

(b) 1259, 2 R. {171-41). 

C. J.B. 

(c) 1260, 2 R. (169-89). 

C.J.B. 

(d) 1261, 3 R. (172). 

B.M. 

(e) 1261, 4 R. (171-4). 

C J B 

(/) 1262, 4 R. (171-7).' ' 
C J B 

(g) 1262, 5 R. (171-5). 

B. M. 

(A) 1263, 5 R. 

B.M. (Bleazby). 
As No. 42. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

C. J.B. 

Years (a) 1260, 3 R. 

W.-K. Cat,, 5162. 


m 
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Ho. 44. 

Wt. 42-66. Size -6. 
Date 1259, X R. 

I Rupee. 

Ho. 45. 

Wt. 20-9. Size -5. 
Date 1261, X R. 

I Rupee. 


As Ho. 42. Struck from a 
rupee-size die, 

O.J.B. 


As No. 42. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 


b.m:. 


x4notlier specimen in the B.M. has only fr. .and the regnal 
date is also wanting. 


No. 46. 

Wt. 10*66. Size *42. As No. 42. Struck from a 

Date XXXX, X R. rupee-size die. 

Rupee. C.J.B. 


Copper. 

Note . — The cop|)er coins vary considerably in minor details, 
especially in the shape of the crown. 


No. 47. 

Wt. 203*5. Size 1*1. As No. 41, only in copper. 

Date 1258, 1 R. B.M. 

C.J.B. (178*75). 
Years {a) 1259, X R. (182*48). 

C J B 

(6) 126X, 3 R. (181-32)! 

C J B 

(c) 1261, XR. (183)/ 
B.M. 


Wajid 'AlI Shah, 1847“ 1856, 1263“1272. 

Types. 

A, (1263-1267, 4 E.)' Struck at : uj\ ' ijX^ 

Bi. (1267, 5 R.) Struck at : 

Bd (1267, 5 R. -1272).' Struok at : cJX® ^0 

/i 


i The coins of this type of the years 1270, 8 R. “1271, 9 R., for 
copper and gold, and 1271, 8 R. -1271, 9 R., for silver, almost constitute 
a separate type ; they are distinguished by an elongated type of scroll 
which gives them a very distinctive character. Also a distinct attempt 
to improve the coinage is noticeable, especially in the copper coins, of 
these years ; in this connection the weight of the gold rnohur No. 00 
should be remarked. 
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m.8,i 

Gold. 

No. 48. Type A. 

Wt. 165*2. Size *9. 

Date 12665 4 R. 


Obverse, 

f f 1*1 

Jl 

S )} 3 

Surrounded by a circle of 
rays. 


Meverse, 

Arms : — Supporters, two mer- 
maids holding clubs out- 
wards and pennants inwards. 
Between staffs of pennants, 
a shield or boss in centre ; 
above shield, crown sur- 
mounted by an umbrella » a 
parrot perching on umbrella ; 
below, two swords and 
crossed clubs ; a scroll be- 
neath all. 


No. 49. 

Wt. 20*60. Size *48. 
Date 1265, 2 R. 

I mohur. 

No. 50. Type B. 

Wt. 187*34. Size *97. 
Date 1270, 8 R. 


Around arms : 

p ALwj jX^CI oiJbJuiJf 

Surrounded by a circle of rays. 

B.M. 

Years (a) 1267, 4 R. (165*2). 

B.M. 


As No. 48. Struck from a die, 
the size of the coin. 

G.J.B. 


Obverse, 

As No. 48, but f r V 


Reverse, 

Arms as No. 48, but inscrip- 
tion : oikUilf 

C J B 

Years (a) 1272, 9 R. (163*'2)* 

B.M. 


lVo/,e.— The coins of 1272 9 R. and 10 R. are much finer 
than the earlier coins of this type. In each year the soroll on 
the coins of this type varies a little. 
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No. 61. 

Wt. 41-35. Size -52. 
Date 1269, 6 R. 

J mohur. 

No. 52. 

Wt. 11-88. Size -39. 
Date 1270, X R. 
xVf moliur. 


Silver, 

No. 53. Type A. 

Wt, 171-6. Size 1-0. 
Date 1263, 1 R. 


No. 54. 

Wt. 85-95. Size 
Date 1265, 2 R. 

I Rupee. 

No. 56. 

Wt. 42-42. Size -6. 

Date 1266, X R. (pro- 
bably 2). 

J Rupee. 

No. 56. 

Wt. 21-3. Size -5. 

Date 1266, 2 R. 

I Rupee. 

No. 57. Type Bi. 

Wt. 171-7. Size -93. 

Date 1267 5 R. 


As No. 50. Die the same size 
as the coin. 

C J B 

Years (a) 1268, — R. 

W.-K. Cat., 5165. 

As No. 60. The die of the 
obverse fits the coin : the 
reverse die is slightly larger 
than the coin, the arms only 
appearing on it. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1272, 9 R. (10-26). 

C.J.B. 


As No. 48, but in silver. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1264, 1 R. (169‘89). 

C.J.B. 

(b) 1265, 2 R. (171-6). 

C.J.B. 

(c) 1265, 3 R. 

L.M. 

(d) 1266, 3 R. (172-3). • 

C J B 

(e) 1266, 4 R. (171*6)’ 

E.M. 

(/) 1267, 4 R, 

L,M. 

As No. 53, til© die is the same 
size as the coin. 

CJ.B. 

As No. 53, the die is larger 
than the coin. 

C J.B. 


As No. 53, die probably same 
size as the coin, as both 
Hijra and regnal date can be 

regid. 

B.M. 


* 8 . 
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Obverse, Reverse. 

As No. 53. AmiS' as No. 53, but inscrip- 

tion : jXi 

St 

C.J.B. 

Note . — This is the only specimen of this type of coin that 
I have come across. At first I imagined that it might be a 
specimen of Type B, and that the words ow and 

though inscribed on the die, had missed the coin ; but there is 
not the slightest trace of any of these. It may therefore be 
either (1) a trial piece (this year, 1267, 5 R., is the first year of 
the new type B) , or (2) a defective die in which part of the 
inscription was omitted by mistake. 


No. 58. Type B. 

Wt. 169-82. Size -98. 
Date 1268, 6 R. 


Nos. 58 (i) and (j) are larger 
and more finely executed 
coins than Nos. («) — {/), but 
are without the elongated 
scroll of Nos. (3) and (A). 


No. 59. 

Wt. 85-80. Size 76. 
Date 1269, -6 R. 

J Rupee. 

No. 60. 

Wt. 42-82. Size -6. 

Date 1269, XR. (probably 

I Rupee. 


As No. 50, only in silver. 

This is a verv crude coin. 

C.J.B. 


Years (a) 1267, 5 R. 
(&) 1268, 6 R. 


L.M. 


L.M. 

(c) 1269, 6 R. (172-2) 

C.J.B. 

(d) 1269, 7 R. 

L.M. 


(e) 1270, 7 R. (169-86). 

C.J.B. 

(/) 1270 , 8 R. (171-4). 

C.J.B. 

(3) 1271, 8 R. (170-6). 

C.J.B. 

(A) 1271, 9 R. (171-6). 

B.M. 


(i) 1272, 9 R. 

L.M. 

()■) 1272, 10 R, (171-3). 

B.M. 

As. No. 08. Struck from a 


rupee-size die. 

C.J.B. 

Year (a) 1271, 9 R. (85-64.) 

C.J.B. 

As No. 58. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

C.J.B. 


Years (a) 127—, X R. (41-74). 

C.J.B. 
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No. 61. 

Wt. 21-06. Size -5. 
Date 1269, 6 R. 
Rupee. 

No. 62. 

Wt. 10-64. Size -4. 
Date 1270, 8 R. 
tV Rupee. 


Copper. 

No. 63. Type A. 

Wt. 182-17. Size DO. 
Date 1264, 2 (?) R. 


No. 64. Type B. 

Wt. 451-54. Size 1-08. 
Date 1270, X R. 


As No. 58. Struck from adie, 
the same size as the coin 
and well executed. 

C.J.B. 

As No. 58. Struck from a die, 
the same size as the coin 
and finely executed. 

C.J.B. 

Year (a) 1272, 9 R. (10-65). 

C.J.B. 


Same inscription as No. 48, but 
most of inscription wanting. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) XXXX, 2 R. (182 09). 

C «J B 

(b) 1267, 4 R. (185-5)*. * 
B.M. 

As No. 50, with elongated 
scroll. 

C.J.B. 


Note . — This coin shows an attempt to imitate the large 
double dams of Akbar or perhaps the large copper coins of 
Bhopal ; it is I believe unique. 


No. 65. 

Wt. 181*85. Size -95. 
Date 1267, 5 R. 


No. 66. 

Wt, 185-5. Size *88. 
Date 1270, 8 R, 


No. 67. 

Wt, 91*2. Size *7. 
Date 1271, 8 R. 

"J Fains. ^ , 

No. 68. 

Wt. 47*09, Size *61. 
;:'; Date I270,, 7 Rv 
Fains. 


As No. 50, this coin is struck 
from a rupee die. See note 
on Nasiru-d-din, No. 32. 

aj.B. 

As No. 50, only in copper, well 
executed ; almost all the in- 
scription appears. 

C.J.B. 

As No. 50. 


As No.' 50. ■ ' Struck from a die 
the same size as the coin and 
well executed. 

Years (a) 1270, 8 R. (46). 

B.M. 
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No, 69. 

Wt. l78. Size *72. 

Date XXXX, X R. 

Other weights are 180*7 and 
174*53.' 


There are a number of thick 
coins of either type A or 
B ; but it is impossible to 
make anything of what little 
remains of the inscription, 
no dates are visible and the 
lettering is of the crudest. 

C.J.B. 

•O— 



APPENDIX. 

Medal struck by Shuja‘u-d*daula. 
(Cp. Marsden, pi. Ivii, mcccxxx.) 


SHIJJA 


(Goins of Awadh — XVIII, art. 112.) 


Wt. 588*5. Size 1*75. 


Reverse, 

A double-bladed sword up- 
right, a single bladed sword 
crossing it at the hilt.. 


Obverse. 


j I A A 

jailss*. ^ 


Nawab Shu 

Prime minister of Hind, on 
Sunday, 11th Safar 1188, 
at liahi Khera punished the 
Rohlllas, and Hafiz Rahmat 
IQian, the leader of the 
Rohillas, was killed. 
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Ill ; a circular line : — 
LsxAi JjlisLli C't 


‘‘ We gave them a success, 
a complete success ’’ | The 
dwellers in Hind will be glad 

of this. 


Note, ~-In Marsden’s engraving the Nawab’s name is given 
in full ; it certainly does not appear so on the coin (in 

the Lucknow Museum) which is reproduced here : but the 3 
in ^3^ looks something like ‘ lam he ’ when the butterfly ‘ he t 
is not written, so whoever drew the coin for Marsden may have 
reproduced by a gloss. It is also conceivable that the omis» 

sion of aJj on the coin, which is certainly strange, was due to a 
gloss on the part of the engraver. 

The name Ilahi Kliera presents a difficulty. The battle in 
which the Company’s general General Champion in alliance 
with Shuja‘u-d-daula totally defeated the Rohilias under Hafiz 
Rahmat is usually known as the battle of Katra, from the 
small town Miranpur Katra on the Shahjahanpur-Bareili road, 
near which it took place. In the ^ Tarikh Farahbakhsli of 
Muhammad Faiz Bakhsh the engagement is called Ilahi Katra. 
The adjoining southern parganah to Miranpur Katra in the 
present district of Shahjahanpur is called Khera Bhaghera : 
this may account for the name on the medal. The full account 
of the battle given in S‘adat Yar Klian’s Guhi-Rahmat does 
not mention either Khera or Katra (Elliot’s “ Historian’s Gul-i- 
Rahmat,” Vol. VIII, pp. 311-312). 

ABBREVIATIONS, 

B. M. = British Museum: 

I.M.C. = Indian Museum Catalogue {R.ogers), 

L.M. == Lucknow Museum. 

W.-K. Cat. = Catalogue of the White-King collection (Schuh 
4 man). 

C.J.B. = My own collection, 

iMcknoWi April 1912. C. J. Beow.n, 


1 Trans, by W. HoBy : “Memoirs of Behli and Faizabad,” Vol. II, 



MAY, 1913. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the. Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st May, 1912, at 9-15 r.M, 

D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi ‘Abdul Wall, Dr. N, Annandale, Mr. A. C. 
Atkinson, Mr. J, Coggin Brown, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr. H. G. Graves, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Rev. H. 
Hosten, S.J., Mr. J. Insch, Mr. S. W. Kemp, Mr. W. Kirk- 
patrick, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Mr. C. S. Middlemiss , 
Capt. C. L. Peart, Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Visitors : — Mrs. Atkinson, Miss Callaway, Mrs. Insch. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Twenty-one presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Major J. G. P. Murray, 

I.M.S., had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The Chairman reported that the Council had appointed 
Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., as a Vice-President of the 
Society in the place of Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Drury, I.M.S., 
resigned. 

The Chairman also reported that the Council had made 
the following appointments : — 

1. Capt. C. L. Peart as Philological Secretary in the place 
of Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, retired. 

2. Capt, R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S,, as Anthropological 
Secretary in the place of Dr. K. Annandale, proceeding home. 

The Chairman announced the presentations to the Indian 
Museum of the following fifteen sculptures presented by His 
Honour Sir William Duke, K.C.I.E., to the Society : — 

1 . Standing Surya. 

2. Seated Buddha of the Maha-Yanist school, in the 

dharma-caJcr fravartana i^ostum. 

3. Standing Buddha. 

4. Standing A valokite^vara. 

5. Seated Buddha ; represehtation of the maricatalirada 

scene. ■ ^ 

6. Seated Buddha in the Bhumispar^a attitude. 
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7. Standing MaojuSri (?), twelve-armed. 

8. Head of a colossus. 

9. Trinial of a Jaina figure. 

10. Ditto. 

11. Ditto. 

12. Upper part of a Jaina image. 

13. Jaina fragment representing a seated figure in a 

central niche. 

14. Ditto ditto. 

15. Portion of a string course or plinth carved with a row 

of elephants at the top ; probably from Kon-ar-ak. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : 

Mr.- A. If. Earley, Principal, Calcutta Madrassa, proposed 
by Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale ; Kumar Gopdl Rdo Govind, Political Pensioner, 
Jaioun, proposed by Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji, seconded by 
Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das ; Mr. George Stradler, Consul for 
Belgium, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Lieut. » 
Colonel D. C. Phillott, Ph.D. ; Rai Bahadur Lalit Mohan 
Singlm.^ Zamindar of Chakdighi, 4, Creek Row% proposed by 
Dr, K. K. Chatterji, seconded by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, 

Dr. Annandale exhibited frogs and snakes brought by Mr. 
S. W. Kemp from the Abor foot-hills. 

The collection exhibited forms a very interesting addition 
to our knowledge of the fauna of the Himalayas, illustrating a 
district (the eastern extremity of the great range) hitherto al- 
most unknown. Specimens of at least 20 species of frogs, 
mostly arboreal in habits, were obtained, and of these over a 
third are new to science, while several (notably species of the 
two peculiar Burmese genera Ghirixalua and Phrynoderma) 
are of considei able interest from a geographical point of view. 
No less than 23 kinds of snakes were obtained, including 
three apparently new to science, one of which represents a 
hitherto unclescribed genus. 

Mr. S. W. Kemp exhibited specimens of Peripalus from 
the lower Abor hills. 

Peripaius is a very primitive Arthropod which shows rela- 
tionships with both worms and insects. It had not previously 
been found within the limits of the Indian Empire nor, in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, in any locality north of the Malaya 
Peninsula. The specimens from the Abor country show some 
affinity with those from the latter region, but they evidently 
represent a. species hitherto undescribed. 

Rev. H. Hosten exhibited an Early Portuguese inscription. 
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CXIX 


The following papers were read : — 

1. ^ Comparative Vocabulary of the language of European 
Gypsies , or Momnichal and colloquial Hindustani , — By W. Kirk- 
PATEIOK. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
ili% Journal, 

2. Surgeon Boughton and the grant of privileges to the 
English traders, — By Maulavi ‘Abdul WalI. 

This paper has been published in the for March 
1912. . , 

3. Note on the secular cooling of the Earth and a problem in 
conduction of heat, — By B. N. Mallik, Sc.B., IF.R.S.E.j 
Professor, Presidency College, Communicated by HlOIS. JvsTms, 
Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
8th May, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Br. Adrian Caddy, Lieut.-CoL J. T. Calvert, Br. 

W. A. K. Christie, Major E. B. W. Greig, Br. W. C. 

Hossack, Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Capt. J. B. 
Sandes, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors : — B. McLean, Esq., Br. J. B. Malony, Capt. F. B. 
Mackie, I.M S. , Br. C. Pedier, Major J. W. F. Rait, I.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I. The Chairman announced that Br. Adrian Caddy had 
presented 53 Medical works, belonging to Br. Arnold Caddy, to 
the Society’s Library. 

II. Capt. Sewell gave a demonstration of fish which eat 
mosquito larvae. 

III. The following paper was read : — 

ii/e Insurance in India, — By Br. Adrian Caddy; 



JUNE, 1912. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th June, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Harapbasad S'astbi, C.I.E., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Maulavi ‘ Abdul Wali Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. S. W. Kemp, Rev. W. R. LeQuesne, Sur- 
geon-Captain F. F. MacCabe, Rev. N. Meldrum, Mr. George 
Stradler, Dr. Sati!^ Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Syed Nasir Hosain 
Khan, Capt. A. E. J. Lister, LM-S., Mr. W. F. Baltan, Rev. 

A. C. Ridsdale, and Mr. J. H. Lindsay had expressed a wish 
to withdraw from the Society. 

The following seven gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members:-— 

Dr. Henry Tkoreau CuUis, I.C.S., Registrar, High Court, 
Calcutta, proposed by Capt. C. L. Peart, seconded by Mr. H. 
G, Graves ; Mr. Stephen Demetriadi, Merchant, 2/1 Russell St., 
proposed by Dr. G. D. Hope, seconded by Mr. D. Hooper; Mr. 
David McLean^ Manager, Indian Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., 
proposed by Dr. W. A. K. Christie, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper; Bahu Champaran Misra, Tahsildar, Kaisergunj, pro- 
posed by Mr. G. H Tipper, seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya 
HaraprasM S'astri, 0.1.13. ; Major John Forbes Bait, M.B., 

B. S. (Lond.), I.M.S., Superintendent, Campbell Hospital, Cal- 
cutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I. M.S., seconded 
by Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. ; i/a^or Walter Valentine Goppin- 
^cr, M.B., B.Sc., F.R.C.S.I., I.M.S., Offg. Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, 18 Harrington St., proposed by Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., 
LM.S., seconded by Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. ,* Gapt. Fred- 
erich Percival Machie, F.R.C.S., I.M.S., on special duty Shil- 
long, proposed by Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S. , seconded by 
Capt. J. D. Sandes, LM.S.- 

Thefollowingpaperswereread:— 

1. The ' Mirza Ndmah {The hook of the perfect Gentleman) 
of If M aulavi M. Hioayat Husain. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the 
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2. An investigation into the Ayurvedic Method of purify-^ 
ing Mercury by AUium-Sativum or Garlic Juice, — By Manif- 
DRA Nath Eaneeji. Communicated by Mn. D . 

This paper will not be published. 

% The ChoM Bangle Industry. — By eJAMis Horneli.. 
Communicated by Dr. N. Annanbale. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 

4. Larvicides in action. — By Surgeon-Captain F. F. 
MaoCabb, M.B., B.Ch. 

This paper will not be published. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
12th June, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

Major L, Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Major W. V. Coppinger, I.M.S., Dr. Birendra Nath Ghose, 
Major E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., Major E. A. R. Newman, T.M.S., 
Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. (Hony. Secy.). 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

1. Clinical cases were shown : — 

(а) A case of Spastic Paraplegia with great spasticity, the 
result of syphilis — Antero-Lateral Sclerosis. Symptoms came 
on a year after 606 injection. 

(б) A case of imdescended testicle treated by suturing to 
FasciaData*. V'"'.:' 

(c) A case of Purpura Rheumatica. 

2. The following paper was read : — 

Diseases of the Kidneys^ forming no. vi. of the “ Gleanings 
from the Calcutta PosiMortem Records^ — Major L. Rogers, 
C.I,E., I.M.S., and discussed by Major Newman. 
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22 * The Date of Varaha Mihira^s 
By Bbaja Lal Mitkerji, M.A. 

it is Mie practice with the Hindu atroiiomers to meBtion 
the date of their birth in their works. It is believed,' however, 
that the great astronomer, whose name appears at the top 
of this short note, has not followed this practice, although he must 
have known that such was the usage, and that such usage was 
being followed by other Hindu astronomers who had just pre- 
ceded him. In his work, however, known as the Panca- 
siddhantika, Varaha Mihira makes mention of a certain epoch 
which has been suggested to be the date of the said work. 
W e are referring to the following verse 

?rfTrf%5«5r«irw= i 

^3 S» 

Ih this verse we are taught a method of finding the Ahai*- 
gaiia (i.e. the sum of civil days which had elapsed from an ini- 
tial epoch up to a given date). It has been ascertained by Dr. 
Thibaut and Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi, that Varaha Mihira’ s 
calculations start primarily from the beginning of the Kaipa, 
and Saka 427 is only a stage in the calculations of the Ahargana. 
Dr. Thibaut has also proved that ail. calculations in the Panoa- 
siddhantika start from Saka 427. We find no difficulty in 
establishing the identity of this . S'aka with that which com- 
menced from A.D. 78. (We dllfer irom Bhattotpala who says 
that Sakakala means the time when Shka kings were defeated 
by VikramMitya). On referring to Varaha Mihira’ s rule for 
finding the Shashtliyabda, and to- Paniit Sudhakara ^s verifica- 
tion of the Sun’s ksepa on the basis of the Ahargana' rule, 
we find that the Shka used by Varaha Mihira began from a.d. 
78. Without reserve, therefore, we accept that Saka 427 is a.d. 
505,' Dr. Thibaut has with '.his great ability examined 'all the 
ksepas given in the Pancasiddhantika and he fin is that ail 
figures in that work refer themselves, to a.b. 505 The question 
to; be decided^ is, what is, this a.,i> 5)5 f Is it the date of 
the Pancasiddhantika ? ' Learned- writers and able orientalists 
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Mave not failed to suggest this theory, but Dr. Thibaut has 
finally and ably proved that this assumption does not tally 
with facts, and we therefore reject this suggestion. 

Dr- Thibaut, says- : ‘"The question remains whether 427 
Saka elapsed is to be taken as the time when Romaka Sicl- 
dlianta was written, or at least is the epoch fixed upon by the 
author of the Romaka Siddhanta as the starting-jpoint of Ms 
calculations, or whether the named year represents either the 
time of the composition of the Pancasiddliantika or the epoch 
selected, by Varaha Mihira himself. The former alternative is 
indeed prima facie the much more probable one, as the date 
appears in the text in connexion with other details which cer- 
tainly originally belonged to the Romaka and not to VarMia 
Mihira. The latter alternative can, however, not be rejected 
altogether ; for it , is by no means impossible that while the 
principles of the calculation of the Ahargana are taken from 
the Romaka, the particular date from which it starts might 
have been chosen by VarMia Mihira himself. It is moreover 
the habit of the writers of karana-granthas to take for their 
epoch either the year in which their book is actually composed 
or at least some very near year. And finally Albiriini, as well 
as the Hindu astronomers of UJjain, who in the beginning of 
this century furnished Dr. W. W. Hunter with the list of astro- 
nomers published hj Colebrooke (Algebra , p. xxxiii) , took 
427 as the date of Varaha Mihira himself (cf. Kern, Preface to 
the Vrhat Samhita, p. 2) On the other hand, as Prof. Kern 
points out, it is certainly most improbable that VarMia Mihira, 
whose death has been ascertained by Dr. Bhau Daji to have 
taken place in a.d. 587, should have written the Pancasid- 
dhantika in 505 already. The other argument adduced by Prof. 
Kern against 505 being tii^ date of the Pancasiddliantika is 
that the latter work quotes Arya Bhata, who was born in 476 
only, and therefore is not likely to have been referred to in 505, 
already as a writer of authority. Matters lie, however, some- 
what differently. We know from a passage of Brahmagupta, 
wMich will be quoted later on, that &lsena, the author of the 
Romaka Siddhtota, had borrowed some fundamental principles 
of his astronomical system from Aryabhata. Now Aryabhata’s 
first work (for it is not likely that he began to write before the 
age of twenty-three) having been composed in 499, the assump- 
tion that 505 marked the time of the Pancasiddhantika would 
compel us to conclude that SHsena’s work was written in the 
short interval between 499 and 505, and had then already be- 
come famous enough to be esteemed one of the principal five 
Siddhtotas. Such a conclusion does certainly not recommend 
itself, and we may safely, 1 think, assume that 505 is either the 
year in which S'risena’s work was written, or else the year 
selected by him for the starting-point of his calculations, and 
therefore not far remote from the year in which he wrote. For 
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tile date of the Pahcasiddhantika there would ilnalijr remain 
the period from 505 to 587. I should, however, be umviliing 
to assign it to a later date than perhaps 530 to 540 ; for if its 
composition was removed by too great an interval from 505, it 
is improbable that Varaha Mihira should have kept the latter 
year as his epoch and not have introduced a more recent 
one.’" 

The above is a concise abstract of all that has been written 
on this subject. 

According to Dr. Tliibaut, therefore, a.d. 505 is either the 
year in which Srisena’s work %vas written or else the year se- 
lected by him for the starting-point of his calculations, and there- 
fore notfar from the j^ear in wdiich he wrote. To either of these 
alternatives we suggest one answer,, viz. that Srisena was- the 
author of only one of the five Siddhantas, and the other Sid- 
dhantas are by different authors who lived at ' different times 
There is no evidence that the other four Siddhantas were all 
written between ad. 505 and the date of the Pahcasiddlian- 
tika. Varaha Mihira adopts SUka 427 to exemplify the rules not 
only of the Roniaka Siddhtota, but also those of the other four 
Siddhantas, as is fully evinced by Dr. Thibaiit’s explanation of 
the origin of the ksepas used in the Surya Siddhanta. It 
is not shown that any of the Siddhantas, except the Romaka, 
or even the Romaka itself, made Saka 427 the starting-point of 
calculations. All Sanscrit scholars will admit that in the text 
for finding the Ahargana rule cited above, Sbka 427 is adopted 
only for an illustration. Varaha Mihira adopts Saka 427 as the 
starting-point of his calculations, and ail his formulas and 
figures refer us to this date Then the question remains 
whether S'aka 427 was the date of the Paficasiddhantika. 
This suggestion has been sufficiently refuted by the learned 
Dr. Thibaut, and the only one of the suggestions as to S^aka 427 
that can possibly admit of any further discussion is wdiether 
this Saka is the date of F^arMia Mihira’s birth, or of some very 
important event observed by him in his lifetime, and one which 
he desired to commemorate. Baboo Joge^ Candra R%a 
starts the latter suggestion, and in his Introduction to Pandit 
Candra^ekhara’s Siddhantadarpana says, that the great popu- 
larity of Varaha Mihira leads us to suppose that the present 
system of the zodiac had its beginning in Saka 427.” He fur- 
ther says, ''that the Saka Year 421 or 427 appears to mark the 
beginning of the fixed zodiac.” Baboo Joge§ Candra Raya 
must have been, therefore, labouring under the mistaken idea 
that, according to Varaha Miriha, Saka 427 was the year of no 
ayanamsa or that the sun had made a complete number of 
revolutions at the end of S^aka 427. It is clear that, according 
to Varaha Mihira, the sun had made a complete number of 
revolutions in Saka 421. Saka 421 Kalyabda 3600 = solar years 
1955883600 — solar months 23470603200. Therefore number of 
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intercalary months 721384201’79 — total 2419187401'79 — -num- 
her of lunar days 7257fi9622053’7, and the omitted tithis are 
11356023172-2; and deducting the latter from the former we 
get 71440369881-5 : multiply this number by 800 and divide the 
result by 292207, when we get 1955883600 without a remainder. 
According to Varaha Mihira, therefore, Saka 421 was the year 
when there was no ayanamsa. Varaha Mihira must have 
adopted Aryyabhata and Lallacarya’s ideas on the point. 

Aryabhata says : — 

^?:Tfii%*rT^l'cn ?ri-JT'aiw>^trraT wer i 

Lalla says 

lira 

lierfsit?aH5a- STf!!: 1 

facTl^T 

ii tr-wrf? 

There must have been, therefore, some very important 
reason for Varflha Mihira’s choosing Saka 427 as the start- 
.ing-point of his calculations, in preference to S'aka 421, a 
date of such importance for Hindu ast'^onomy and so near to 
the one chosen by him« .Varaha Mihira wanted to commemo- 
rate this date, by making it the starting-point of his calculations, 
and the only possible event in his life which could have happened 
in that year was, liis own birth. There is no reason to doubt 
the genuineness of Ainaraja’s statement that Varaha Mihira died 
in A.B. 587. Varaha Mihira, therefore, lived to the good old agc^ 
of 82 years. Varaha Mihira has not like other Indian astrono- 
mers disclosed the date of his birth in any of his works, but he 
has unmistakably recorded the. same in .his writings The UjjaiM 
Brahmans also give us Slaka 427 as the; date of Varaha MiMra^s 
birth, and we have no reason for disputing tJieir conclusion. 



23 * Firoz Shah s Tunnels at Delhi 
By Rev. H. Hostek, SJ . 

Tlie building operations contemplated in Delhi give 
special actuality to the question of Firoz Shah’^s tunnels. 
Some of the native papers, it appears, took up the question last 
year; but we have not heard whether any new arguments have 
been brought forward either in favour of or against the exis- 
tence of the tunnels. 

We showed from Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Desoriftion des 
Monuments de Delhi ^ the first Hindostani edition of which ap- 
peared in 1847 {ci. 1911, pp. 99 — 108), that the tradi- 

tion recorded ii^ 1581 by Father A. Monserrate, S.J., and 
repeated in the Avn and in Finch’s travels (1611), was still cur- 
rent in Ahmad Khan’s time. Was it more than a tradition ? 
Was there documentary evidence ? This we were unable to 
prove ; but, we laid stress on the fact that, since only 154 years 
had intervened between Firoz Shah’s death (1388) and Akbar’s 
birth, a public fact attested by a public monument could hardly 
have been lost sight of. There must have been alive in Akbar’s 
time old men who had conversed with octogenarians born 
under Firoz Shah’s reign. Besides, there were the public 
records, and Akbar’s library contained 24,000 volumes. 

Whatever the tradition may rest on, we may be pardoned 
if we attach special value to whatever tends to establish it® 
survival till our own times. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, this tradition very nearly- 
created a panic among the British soldiers stationed at the ruins 
of Sir T. Metcalfe’s once splendid mansion, on the very 
banks of the river.” The grounds about the house, which 
were very extensive, well wooded and surrounded by a stone 
wall, were occupied by a strong picket. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Seaton writes {From Cadet to 
Colonel, London, Hurst and Blackett, 1866, II, pp. 183 — 184) : 

** When I relieved the field-officer of the day on the 17th 
(July), he told me there was a report from the Metcalf© 
picket, that the rebels were driving a mine under the picket- 
house. in consequence of which he himself had gone there and 
had heard the sound of the miner’s pick very distinctly. I 
went instantly, and certainly the blows of some instrument 
were distinct enough. With the officer commanding the picket 
I examined the ravine immediately in front of the building, and 
saw at once that to drive a gallery under it would be impossible ; 
for it would be below the level of the river, which was now 
rising, swollen by the periodical rains. As the noise might 
have been caused by the stamping of the horses, I had them 
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remov€^d to some distance, but it still continued. There was a 
tradition of an underground passage from, the Metcalfe-house 
to the Palace, and the soldiers, having got hold of it, would 
not be convinced but that the rebels were working a mine under 
their feet. So I reported the matter, and the General ordered 
the engineers to excomine into it, as a panic might arise from 
even more slender materials thati the sound of a miner’s pick. 
The engineers came down, sank a shaft, listened, looked about, 
and were satisfied that no gallery was being made. Still, how^- 
ever, the knocking continued, and all were completely puzzled. 
The idea of a tunnel was simply ridiculous, for unless arched 
and cemented like the Thames tunnel, it would be under water 
half the year. Unfortunately, the inquky into this matter 
was destined to have a tragical termination. 

On the night of the 19th, Captain T. M. Greensill, attached 
to the Engineer department^ went down with a party of 
H.M/s 75th, under Lieutenant Wadesoii, to examine a large 
ravine, considerably nearer to Delhi, to ascertain if the rebels 
were endeavouring to work a mine from thence, as it was just 
possible they might . . . [Captain Greensill was accidentally shot 
during the search b37' Lieutenant Wadeson, as he neglected to 
reply to the challenge and was mistaken, from his white clothes, 
for a mutineer.] 

P. 186. '‘The origin of the noise was subsequently dis- 
covered. It had been caused by a man on the bank of the 
river, quite three quarters of a mile distant, Gho|;)ping wood 
under the city wall. The picket-house was built on ground 
made of the rubble from Metcalfe house, but in what way it 
acted to carry the sound I am unable to decide.” 

It is not impossible that some reminiscence of Firoz Shah’s 
tunnels should linger in the wild stories which Diogo do 
Couto heard before 1600 about subterranean passages leading 
from the Kanheri caves (Salsette, Bombay) to Cambay, 
and "even to the country of the Moghuls and the town 
of Agra.” Old Hindus told him stlH that there were "numer- 
ous roads like this, constructed under ground in several parts 
of Cambay and the Deccan,” ® 

Mr, C. Hyrapiet, an Armenian, who promises to prove that 
the builder of the Taj was an Armenian, and that Mariam 

3 The Fort of Delhi is meant here, as is clear from the plans of 
the town at that time; but, in the light of the Ain, there must have 
been a misconception. No tunnel ran between Metcalfe’s house and 
the Fort. The three tunnels, if I understand the Ain rightly, radiated 
from Firoz Shah’s palace or the Kotila, There is a difficulty, however. 
The distance from Firozabad to the Jahannuma was 3 kos ; that of the 
tunnel towards the Jahannuma, 2 kos.” Of. Ain, Jarrett’s transl. , 11, 

^ I am obliged to the Rev. Fr. G. Lowyok, S.J., St. Xavier’s 
College, for having pointed out these passages. 

Of. D. do Couto, Tom. IV, pt. I, Da Asia, Dec. VII, Bk, HI, 
Ch. X, p. 243 (Lisboa, 1782). 
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Makani was an Armenian wife; of Akbar's, — in both of wMeb 
points lie will fail, we fear,— now hints the existence of 
other tunnels. Writing- from Moradabad, April llth, 1912, 
to the Statesman, Calcutta (cf. April 17th, 1912), he asks 
enigmatically: ''Does Mr. Hoffstadt know of a mausoleum/ 
existing within a radius of 30 miles from where he writes' 
[Agra] Whose two tombs are these ? From that place be- 
gins the subterranean passage to the Agra Fort, to Delhi, and 
some say to Allahabad as well. Abul Fazi or Badayiini could 
not possibly write about this as it was a ‘ sacred secret of the 
, state/' ^ But would that prove its non-existence when it does 
exist even to-day? Who conceived the idea, carried out the 
work, and had charge of it but those who had similar ones 
under the Arav river in their Fatherland [i.e., Armenians] ? 
Apart from that, I have sufficient reason on which I can base 
my arguments, in due time, with a photograph of the place* 
However, this can be investigated only with the permission and 
assistance of the Government of India/’ 

We may correct here one of our own misconceptions 
pointed out by J. P. Thompson, District Judge, Delhi. Pa^^- 
ing too much attention to Finch’s description of the Kotila and 
its x4soka pillar, we identified Firoz Shah’s palace, described 
by Monserrate as on a ridge (m saltu), about three miles from 
Delhi (J.A,8.B,, 1911, p. 100, 3), with the Kotila and the 
golden pillar. But Father Monserrate must be understood to 
have described the Jahannuma or Kushk-i-Shikar and the pillar 
there.” _The difficulty felt at p. 105, n* 2, remains* According 
to the Aiw, the length of the tumiel from the Jahannuma to 
the Kotila, for so we interpret the passage, was two Icos ; from 
the Kotila to Old Delhi it was three kos (Jarrett’s translation, 
II, p. 279) or five ^05 (Biochmann’s Persian text, I, 513-514).^ 
Hence the total length was between five and seven kos. The 
length of the tunnel, up to Old Delhi, according to Monser- 
rate, was 40 stadia or 4| miles, while the distance from 
the Jahannuma to Delhi was about three miles, Old Delhi 
lying about 32 stadia or 3|- miles from the new town. We 
cannot determine from what point Monserrate starts his 
measurements between Old and New Delhi. Whether the 
tunnel described by him would tally more with the one from 
the Kotila to Old Delhi than with the other from the Jahan- 
numa to the Kotila, it is difficult to see. All we can say is that 
Ms measurements do not appear to take in the total length of 
both. 

1 Abul Fazl does mention the Delhi tunnels, 

'2 Length of pillar, according to Monserrate: 30 feet; thickness; 
5 feet. Sir Alexander Cunningham’s measurements are : length, 32| 
feet; upper diameter, 29| inches; lower diameter, 35'82 inches ; dia- 
meter of the rough thick end, 38 inches. 

3 I have to thank Mr. J. P. Thompson for this reference. 



24 * Discovery of a Greek Ornament. 

By Rai Mkitunjoy Roy , CHowBHtmy, Bahadur, M.R,A.S. 

In July last I purchased a gold ornament measuring 
1;^' X and weighing 125 grains from a SindhL The image 
was offered for sale to the authorities of the Indian Museum 
and those of the Archaeological Survey of India, but was 
not purchased by them on account of the very high price 
demanded for it. According to the statement of the dealer, 
this image or ornament was found on the turban of an Afghan 
soldier during one of the border wars, and was secured by 
his father, who was a soldier, at the close of a skirmish in 
which the British troops succeeded in driving the wild tribes 
away. The dealer said that the image had been worshipped 
in his family for some decades. It was very carefully ex- 
amined by the authorities of the Archseoiogical Survey of 
India and of the Indian Museum and had been pronounced by 
them to be a specimen of pure Hellenic workmanship. 

The ornament represents an erect male figure, to the right 
of which stands a female one, facing the former on the left. 
The only garment of the male is a chlamys which hangs down 
from his shoulders and barely reaches the knees, the rest of the 
body is perfectly naked ; the hair of the figure is close cropped, 
with its right hand touching the chin of the female figure, while 
the left is placed round the latter’s neck, in the act of drawing 
it close. The female is dressed in a loose robe, which passing 
through her left arm over the shoulders, hangs down in loose 
folds in front, being held by her left hand. The position of this 
garment seems to indicate that it had become loose and was slip- 
ping away , when out of modesty she had clutched it with her left 
hand. The front of the female, from the neck down to her knees , 
is entirely bare. Her hair is curly, parted in the middle and 
drawn up in a loose knot on the back. The figures are hollow 
and have been made from beaten gold. They are represented 
as if standing on a narrow ledge. The back is quite plain save 
for three mortise holes intended for pins or tennons, two of 
which are just below the head of each figure, while the remaining 
one is at the back of the ledge between the legs of the figures. 
These holes indicate that the image formed a part of a larger 
ornament or was attached to something to which it formed 
but a decorative part. We may compare the Bacchanalian 
scenes which have been found in the decorative friezes among 
the ruins of stupas and sahghdrdmas in the ancient provinces 
of Gandhara and Udyana represented by the modern Peshawar 
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District . and Buner. Several specimens of almost the same 
nature were discovered by the late Sir Alexander Ciinninghana 
and presented by him to the Indian Museum in 1872-73» 
Dive specimens were included by the late Dr. John Anderson 
in Ms, well-known Catalogue and Hand Book of the Arciiaeologi- 
oai Collections. These specimens vrere placed in different 
positions by him, but wMeii the entire collection of the Museum 
was re-arranged by the late Dr. T. Bloch, specimens of the 
same nature differing very slightly from each other were placed 
together, in order that they might afford an opportunity for 
comparative study. The points, of . difference between these 
specimens and the golden ornament are : — 

(1) One or more children, sx^ecially boys, are present 
on each of these alto-relievos. 

(2) The female figure .wears a close-fitting bodice next 
to the skin, over which another loose garment is worn. Ab- 
solute nudity in the female figure is not to be found on any 
of these sculptures. 

(3) The male figure is nude in two of these specimens 
(G 3 and G 44). The only garment of the male in these two 
specimens is a loose cloth thrown over the shoulders and falling 
down below” the knees in front, thus leaving the body quite 
exposed. In two other specimens the private parts of the 
figure are covered by a small piece of cloth girt around 
the loins. The loose piece of cloth, which is present in the 
two specimens mentioned above, is also fo be found in these 
specimens. 

A short description of these alto-relievos would not be 
quite irrelevant : — 

G 3. — Four figures, male and female standing to front 
witli a nude child standing between them, and the bust of 
another appearing over their shoulders. The male is perfectly 
naked with the exception of the loose piece of cloth mentioned 
above. The left hand slightly holds up one extremity of this 
garment. The heads of the main figures are missing. The 
female wears a close-fitting bodice, a close-fitting gown, 
a close-fitting skirt and a loose piece of cloth failing down 
from the left shoulder over the knees in front and hitched 
on below the left arm-pit to the belt or w^aistband. The 
bodice is buttoned over the right breast and bound with 
a cord round the neck. Both the children are devoid of 
any ornament or clothing. Anderson's Catalogue, part I, 
page 202. 

G 44. — The group consists of a male, a female and a 
small child standing under a tree, the leaves of which resemble 
the Acanthus. The head of the male is perfect, while that of 
the female, though not missing, is very much disfigured. The 
male is clothed in the manner indicated above ; — a loose piece 
of cloth falling behind from the left shoulder and passing 
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in: front just over the knees to the left arm. The night hand 
of the male figure and both arms of the female have been 
injured. The figure of the male is tough and brawny, resem- 
bling the Atlantes of the ancient Greeks,' with unkempt hair 
and shaggy square-cut beard. "From the outlines it appears 
that the hair of the female was drawn up in a loose knot 
behind the head. Its clothing consists of a loose-fitting gar- 
ment hanging down from the left shoulder and enclosed in 
the hips, while another piece, of which the presence is indi- 
cated by a’ number of curved lines, covers the shoulder and 
possibly the breast. The female stands with her back turned 
towards the male with her left foot slightly raised as if turning 
away. But the left elbow of the male rests on the left 
shoulder of the female, thus preventing us from supposing 
that the lady is turning away from her mate in, disgust- 
Anderson’s Catalogue, ]_3art I, page 224. 

G 4. — The group in this specimen consists of four figures 
a male, a female, a child to the right of the male, and a clothed 
figure between the shoulders of fehe male and the female. 
The heads of all the figures and the arms and legs of the 
boy are missing. The male wears a tight loin cloth and 
another loose garment, which has fallen down below the waist, 
and which it holds up with its left hand. The right hand 
is raised up in front as if in expostulation. The female is 
draped in a close-fitting garment, which leaves a portion 
of her breast and the shapely shoulders uncovered, and falls 
down in ample folds to the ankles. Another loose garment 
has slipped down the knees, but is being held up with the 
left hand. Only the mutilated trunk of the boy exists to 
the right of the female. Above the shoulders of the main 
figures appears the torso of a well-draped, seated male child. 
One or two palm- shaped leaves appear behind the figure of 
the male, and it is quite possible that they represent the 
Acanthus. A pair of very small feet are still traceable in 
the space between the male and the female figure, indicating 
another child standing between them. Anderson’s Catalogue, 
part I, page 203. 

G 8. Similar specimen.— Group consisting of four figures, 
a male, a female, a child on the ground between them and 
another peeping over their shoulders. The clothing of the 
male and female are exactly similar to 6 4. The heads of all 
the figures with the exception of the female are missing. Her 
face is beautiful and well preserved and her hair has been 
parted in the middle, over which she wears a chaplet or 
wreath. The boy standing between them is headless and its 
arms have been raised aloft. Very little remains of the fourth 
figure save its bust and the right hand. The former is more like 
that of a well-formed strong man than of a boy. The right 
hand is placed on the left breast. The background is found 
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by some trees with large leaves resembling the Palm Acanthus. 
Anderson’s Catalogue, part I, page 207. 

Scenes representing Bacchanalian orgies are by no means 
wiicommon in the Gtodhara School. Several specimens with 
uiidraped or half -draped figures of revellers have been por- 
trayed in M. Poacher’s well-known work on the Graeco- 
Buddhist Art of Gandhara (L’Art greco-boudhique du 
Gandhara, Pigs. 127-130). It is quite possible that the gold 
ornament represents the pure classical idea with naked forms, 
the perfection of which the ancients always extol, while the 
alto-relievos represent the Indian adaptations of the same 
subject, the differentia being the close-fitting tunics of the 
females and the slight clothing of the males. The presence of 
children cannot as yet be accounted for, but possibly they 
represent cupids (Sanskrit Kama), or Erotes. 

The ornament has been presented to the Government of 
India. 


2S* Who were the Suagas? 

By MahamahopIdhyaya Habaprasad Sastbi, C.I.M. 

The dynasty which overthrew th© Maurja Empire in, 
Northern India went by the name of Suhga. But who were 
they? In a paper contributed by me on the ^^Dismemberment 
of the Maurya Empire ’ ’ I advanced a theory that they were of 
Persian origin from the fact that the names of the kings of this 
dynasty ended with the word ‘‘Mitra,’^ a favourite deity of 
the Persians. I have now got some facts for the identification 
of the family. In page 312 of the Latyayana Srauta Sutra- 
there is a sutra in wMoh the opinion of the Snhgas are cited 
in support of the author. A commentator, in explaining the 
word Suhga,” says Suhgah Acaryya,” that is, the Suhgas 
were Acaryyas or teachers of the Sama Veda. In No. 25 of 
the Bibliotheca Sanskritica we have a series of works on the 
Gotras and Pravaras of Brahmanas with a very able introduc- 
tion by the editor Mr. P. Chentsal Rao. In Leaf VII of that 
introduction we have the following : — 

Pravaras Nos. 4 and 5 are pronounced by persons who 
were born of Suhga, a descendant of Bharadvaja, by a woman 
married in the family of Kata, a descendant of Visvamitra. 
So the Rsis of the families of both Bharadvaja and Visvamitra 
appear in the Pravar a, and those who pronounced this Pravara 
cannot intermarry either with Bharadvaja or Visvamitra.” 
The editor follows Apastamba in p. 309. 

The Siihgas are enuaierated in the Gana of Bharadvaja 
in page 57 of the work. So the Suhgas were a gotra of the 
Brahmanas, and they professed the Sama Veda. They had 
Bharadvaja and Visvamitra blood running in their veins. It is 
these Sungas that destroyed the Maurya Empire. This identi- 
fication explains many facts otherwise unaccountable in the 
history of Northern India at the time. The fact of the perform- 
ance of A^vamedha ceremony by the founder of the family 
at the capital of Asoka, who prohibited all animal sacrifices 
.throughout his dominions, is only explicable if the Sungas were 
Brahmanas and followers of Sama Veda which has most to do 
with animal sacrifices. This fact also explains the grant of a 
large sum of money for the encouragement of Brahmanic edu- 
cation:. It also explains the fact of severe persecution of the 
Buddhists which has made the name of Puspa Mitra, the founder 
of ' the family, an execration in the Buddhist world. 

With the facts before us' there cannot be much doubt that 
; 'ih© Brahmanas:, and that they ushered in a Brah- 
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manic dominion in Northern India by the great horse- sacrifice 
The theories of Rhys Davies, Bhandarkar and Hopkins that 
.Brahmanas were altogether suppressed for several centuries by 
the Maury a rule stands refuted completely. 

In another paper I have shown how Sanskrit Language and 
Literature flourished luxuriantly in the 1st and 2iid centuries 
B.c.,. and in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd centuries a.X). It so flou- 
rished because the Suhga Emperors were'Brahmaiias and they 
were followed by the Kahva Emperors who were also Brahmanas. 
Instead of Brahmanas being suppressed, Buddhisra was rattier 
suppressed in Northern India during the ist and 2nd centuries 
B.C., and when it emerged from its depressed condition in’ the 
1st century a.d. it became so saturated with Bralimanic ideals 
that it was a new religion altogether. 


26 . A Note on BhattI, 

By MahamahofadhyIya Haeaprasad S'astrIv G.I.E. 

My young friend Babix Surendra Nath Mazuindar, M.A., 
in a note published in the February number of our Journal a;ni 
Proceedings idieiCitifLQs Bhatti, the author of Ravaiia Badha, as 
the Bhatti of the' inscription No. 485 of Dr. Kielhom’s 
''Northern List,” and in doing so be controverts the opinion 
against such identitification advanced by Dr. Hultzseli in 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, page 92, in a foot-note. 

I have recently found a statement in a palm-leaf manu- 
script of Bhatti in the Government collection which goes to 
support Dr. Hultzsch’s theory. The manuscript is dated Saka 
1326, that is, a.d. 1404. In the colophon it is distinctly 
stated that Bhatti is an inhabitant of Yaiabhi and the son of 
Sridhar Svami. 

It runs thus : — 

fcrS5Tl^=«i’ *rt ®ITJT 'STf^acfcTcTJT: i 

JT^SIT^r I 

The Bhatti of the inscription came from Mahichhaka and 
dwelt at Mahichhaka ; while Bhatti, the poet, wrote the poem 
at Valabhi, for he himself says so, and dwelt at Valabhi by the 
statement in the ancient colophon. Gan these two Bhattis be 
one and the same person? This fact was made known by Dr. 
Rajendra Lai Mitra in the year 1882 in the 6th volume of his 
" Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts.” 




27 ® Tlie Houtliless Indians of Megasthenes* 

Rev, H. Hostek, S.J, 

J. W. McCriiidie, the distingiiisliecl translator of the aii- 
eieiit Greek and Latin Geographers and Historians who wrote 
on India, took great pains to bring together whatever would 
rationally explain the distorted and fabulous passages in their 
accounts. There are fevr of those texts which modem research- 
has not to some extent elucidated , and it is comforting to note 
how deep a substratum of truth underlay the knowledge of 
India possessed by the ancients. 

I shall single out for examination one of Megastheiies’ pas- 
sages, wMcli McCrindle dismisses without comment. 

Those who live near the sources ol* the Ganges/* writes 
Solinus, ^‘ requiring iiothiiig in the shape of food, subsist on 
** the odour of wild apples, and when they go on a long journey 
* they carry tliese with them for safety of their life , which they 
^*caii support by iiilialing their perfume. Should they inhale 
very foul air, death is inevitable.” ^ 

Pliny expatiates at greater length on the subject. He 
« ‘ [Megastlieiies] speaks also of a race living on the very confines 
of India, on the East, near the source of the Ganges, the 
^^Asiomi, who have no mouth, who cover their body, which 
is all over hairy, with the soft down found upon the leaves 
of trees and who live merely by breathing and the perfume 
inhaled by the nostrils. They eat nothing, and they drink 
nothing. They require merely a variety of odours of roots 
and of flowers and of wild apples. The apples they carry 
with them, and when, they go on a distant journey, that they 
.may always have, something to smell. Too strong an odour 
would readily Mil them.” ^ 

Strabo’s account of the Asiomi cont.ains some variants, 
f ' Some [of these wild men] were brought to the court, who 
had no mouths and were tame. They dwell near the sources 
of the Ganges, and subsist on the savour of roasted flesh‘d and 


I SOHWANBBOK, Fragm. B.; Solin'TTSv 52. 20-S0; McCbih'djdb, 
AfiGient India as described by Megasthems and Arrian ^ London, Trabner, 
18-77,. -p. 82. . 

A reference to cotton trees.’ Cf,- Arrian in MoCrindlb, op, ciL^ 
pp, 199, 219, and MoC.rustule’s p, 71. 

8 SCHWAHBEOK, Fragm, xxx ; ■ Piiiuy, Hist, Nak^ vii, 14-22; Mo- 
■Grinbee, ,op. C'ii., p. 80 . 

'4 The 'natives of the Himalayas are, .fond pf strips' of 'meat smoked 
over the hearth. 
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^ the perfumes of fruits and flowers, having instead of mouths 
‘ ^ orifices through which they breathe. They are distressed 
with things of evil smell, and hence it is with difficulty they 
keep their hold on life, especially in a camp/’ ^ 

The following extract from Aulus Geliius contains doubt- 
less an allusion to the inouthless tribes : But it exceeds all 

bounds of wonder what some writers affirm that there is a 
nation in the extremity of India having their bodies fledged, 
and with the plumage of birds, who eat no kind of food, but 
live by inhaling by their nostrils the perfume of flowers ; that 
not far from these are the Pygmies. . / ’ Aulus Geliius states in 
general that he owed his account of the fabulous Indian races 
to Aristeas of Proconnesus,. Isigonus of Mcaea, Ktesias, One- 
sicritus, Polystephanus, . and Hegesias. The passage quoted 
does not appear in Ktesias’ fragments published by McCrindle. 

In addition to its similarity with Megasthenes, the mere 
fact that it is found in conjunction with the story of the Pyg- 
mies, allows us to refer it to Megasthenes’ description of the 
Astomi as found in Pliny ; but, whereas Pliny writes that they 
covered their body, which was all over hairy, with the soft down 
found upon the leaves of trees, Aulus Geliius, or more probably 
one of his authorities, misunderstanding the allusion to cotton 
trees, went a step further and clothed the Astomi in birds’ 
feathers ! 

It may be remarked that Strabo, in his description of the 
Astomoi^ combines a particularity attributed by Pliny to the 
Scyritae, ‘|who instead of nostrils had merely orifices/’ The 
AmuMi^res were also a people without nostrils, who devour 
everything, eat raw meat, and are short-lived, and die before 
old age supervenes,” ^ 

It is worth noting, too, that Pliny mentions one after the 
other the Scyritae^ the Astomi^ the Trispitkami (i.e., men 3 spans 
long) and the Pygmies. This juxtaposition does not seem to be 
merely fortuitous. Likely, Megasthenes, whom Pliny follows, 
had placed them in the same manner, thus indicating the proxi- 
mity of their habitat. According to Pliny, the Scyritae were a 
nomadic race, with legs contorted like snakes. The dfeami 
lived near the sources of the Ganges, while the Pygmies and 
Trispithami dwelled beyond the A in the remotest parts 
of the mountains,^ Various features in the description of the 
Pygmies have allowed authors to identify them satisfactorily 

i Schwanbbok:, Fragm. xxx ; Stbabo, xv, i, 67 ; McCRmnLiE, op. 
cii., p. 76. — Compare with Honorius of Autun (Miqm, Patrologia Lati- 
na, voL clxxii, col. 124) : “ Sunt alii juxta fontem Gangis iiuvii, 

qui solo odore cujusdam pomi vivunt, qui si longius aunt pomunj 
secum ferunt : moriuntur enim si pravum odorem trahunt.” 

Of. Attio Nights f ix, 0. 4, in Bev. W. Beloe’s edn., London, 
1796, vol. 11, pp. 148-150. 

8 Of. MoCEmDLE, Megasthenes, pp. 77, 80. 

4 Of. MoCbindle, ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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with Himalayan tribes, noted for their shortness of stature. V 
There is something distinctly Mongolian, too, in the description 
of the Seyratai^ leit by Strabo, a description borrowed probably 
from Megasthenes, like Pliny’s description of the Scyritae. The 
Scyratai, according to Strabo, were a race beyond India. "^They 
are snnb-nosed either because in the tender years of infancy 
their nostrils are pressed down and continue to be so througli- 
out their after-life, or because such is the natural shape of the 
organ.” ^ The Scyratai of Strabo and the toe of Pliny 
have been identified with tolerable certainty with the Kirdtm. 
of the Ramayana, a barbarous people who inhabited woods and 
mountains, lived by hunting and were so diminutive that their 
name became a synonym for dwarf. Like the Pygmies of Me- 
gasthenes, they were thought by the Indians to fight with vul- 
tures and eagles.® Kirat is a name still applied to a part of 
Nepal, and Lassen placed one branch of the Kiratas on the banks 
of the Kau§i in Nepal and another in Tippera.*^ The following 
description of noseless (snubnosed ? ) dwarfs in Strabo seems 
also to refer to the snubnosed Scyratai: ‘‘But, deviating 
into fables, he [Megasthenes] says there are men five spans and 
even three spans in height, some of whom want the nose, and 
having only two orifices above the mouth through which thej^ 
breathe. Against the men of three spans, war, as Homer has 
sung, is waged by the cranes, and also by partridges, which 
are as large as geese.” ® 

The habitat of the Tris^ithami Pygmies and of the 
Scyratae being thus determined, it will be easier to see what 
grounds we may have for recognizing another Himalayan tribe , 
if not the same, in the apparently fabulous description of the 
Astomi. 

The “ mouthless ” tribe referred to by Megasthenes lived in 
the Himalayas, near the source of the Ganges, and it seems clear 
that the “ apples ” on the perfume of which they subsisted 
were onions and similar products, which they used as an anti- 
dote against the phenomenon known as ‘ ‘ mal de montagne ’ ' 
or damgirlin Persian. 

In the higher altitudes of the Himalayas it manifests itself 
in the most distressing forms. Mirza M. Haidar relates that 
during his expedition in Tibet, it seized upon men and animals 
alike. One morning he discovered to his consternation that more 
than 2,000 horses of his party had died of it during the night.® 
The natives of Pamir, Western Tibet and Nepal seem invariably 


1 C£. Lassen in MoCrin-dle, Ktesias^ pp. 87-89. 

Cf, MoGrindlb, Megasthenes^ p. 17^ 

S Of. ibid,, pp. 173 note, 74 note; and id,, Ktesias, p. 88, 

^ Cf, id., Megasthenes, ig, 114:, 

5 Ct ibid,, ^.14. 

6 Cf. N. Elias and E. B. Boss, of Mirza Muham- 

mad Haidar, London, Sampson & Low, 1895, pp. 412-413. 
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to ascribe the malady, not to the attenuated air of these alti- 
tudes, but to poisonous exhalations . from the ground or the 
presence of noxious weeds. The phenonieiioii is generally 
known as hisli, poison,” or Ush ha hawa, poisonous air.” 

In Fiobson-Jobson ^ we find quotations from seven different 
sources, in all of which the phenomenon is ascribed by the na- 
tives to ”'t pestilential emanations” or poisonous winds.” 
The earliest text belongs to .Father Anthony de Andrada, S.J., 
who ill 1624 passed into Western Tibcdt by way of , Badriiiath 
and Mana. 

Fitter quoted by Col. Yule merely alludes to it. The text 
is as follows : 

' ' In that desert [beyond Mana] there is no wood or anything 
''■with w^iiicli to make a fire; and. so, the food wdiicli travellers 
'' take with them ' consists of toasted barley reduced to powder, 
" which, 'wiien tliej?'' want to' eat, they put in water, and they 
“ make, a kind of porridge which they drink, without taking any- 
“ thing which lias touched fire, since there is none; and in this 
“way they keep themselves alive in. going across that waste ; but 
“many die in it. They [the natives] say that the ground, when 
' ' uncovered [bare of snow] , gives rise to certain vapours so hariii» 
“ ful that, though' neither hand nor foot may pain you, you feel 
“ certain discomforts which' kill you in less than a quarter of 'an 
' * hour. I believe this is due to the great cold and want of food, 
“ and so people lose their natural heat and die suddenly.” 

The next passage in Hobson- Jobson belongs to Fathers 
Griiber and Dorvilie, S.J., both of whom in their overland 
journey from Pekin to Agra .passed through Liiasa and Khat- 
tnandu (166i-62)', “Mount Langur is the highest of all, sO' 
that at the top of it travellers can scarcely breathe owing to 
the subtleness of the' air; and- one cannot cross It in summer 
without 'manifest danger of life on account of the poisonous 
exhalations of certain grasses.’ ’ ^ 

Onions were most commonly employed to counteract these 
evil ” emanations.” 

■ Brother Benedict Goes, S.J., who crossed the Pamir range 
in the autiimn of 1603, wrote in a letter from Yarkand, 2nd 
.Feb. (?) 1604, how he had .'thus been saved from the fatal effects 
of breath-seizure. “ Benedict de Goes being still at Hircande 
[Yarkaiid]' wro.te that he had^got over the most' difficult and 
fcoilso'me. part of the road, i.a.,, :the desert of Pamech [Pamir], 
where five of his horses had died, on account of the great cold 


■ ' . , I Of* ^ Gon..: H." YunE and: A. Btoheli,,' London, Murray, 1886, pp,. 

^ C£. P. Ant. Franco, S.J., Imagem da virtude em o nomeiado da 
'■ 'O.-de J. .n& corteAe Lisboa, Coimbra, .,l717yp* 384. \ ■ 

s From Kibohbb’s Okina lUuatraia^ p. 65. Ifc is rather amusing to 
hear Col, Yule remark that those intelligent Jesuits, 'though reeognizimg 
the true cause, accepted the fancy of their guides as an additional one. 
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in that desert, where no' fuel is found for warming oneself ; and 
because the air there is so strong that it stops the animals’ res- 
piration: so that horses and even men often fall stone-dead be- 
cause they are unable to breathe. The remedy used by men 
against this is to eat garlic and onions or some dry apricots : 
as for the beasts, they rubTheir mouth with garlic. That : de- 
sert is crossed in forty days, when there is snow ; in less, when 
there is none.” ^ 

Like Goes, Bonvaiot took with him a provision of dried 
apples as a preventive measure against mal de montagne.^' The 
Sultan of Peshawar recommended to his friend Burnes to eat 
plenty of garlic during his journey in Central Asia, as the most 
efficacious means of getting acclimatized.,^ 

The author of an ancient Survey Record repeatedly quoted 
by- Major Raverty in his Notes on Afgliamskm says that, on 
crossing the Qara-Quram Range from Kahapld Aghza, “ on tlie 
way thither, you meet with a vast deal of snow, and much 
water, grass and herbage. As the smell emanating from these 
** grasses produces faintness and stupefaction^ travellers take 
care to provide themselves with onio7is, when they travel by 
** this route. When a person becomes affected from the smell, 
and feels faintness coming over him, his companions give him 
an onion to eat, and also to smell at, and this is said to be an 
‘ * effectual antidote. ” He makes a similar remark in connec- 
tion with his journey from Pa^iat to Goslak over the ©alas 
Gha^aey : “ By the way are dense forests, among the trees of 

which are many descriptions of fruit* bearing trees, and much 
grass and herbage of various species ; and as from the smell 
of the grass (or herbage) a person becomes stupefied, people 
take an onion with them in their hands, and immediately on 
“ their brain becoming affected they iSwdZ the onion, and also eat 
“ it, and their brain recovers from the effect.” "^ 

N. Elias refers the reader to several accounts of height- 
sickness in Central Asia, from which it appears that dried apri- 
cots, dried herbs, etc., are also well-known nostrums.^ Accord- 
ing to Pliny, the mountaineers near the sources of the Ganges 


1 Cf. DU Jarrio, S.J., Troisieme partie de I Histoire des ehoaes plus 
memorahles .... Bovrdeavs, 1614, pp. 155-166. Referring to this pas- 
sage, Yule speaks of dried apples being used as an antidote. He had 
the Latin edition of du Jarrio ; the original French edition mentions dried 
apricots. C . Yuub, Oathay and the way thither, 11, 

^ G, BoNVAiiOT, Voyage dans VAsie Oentrale et au Pam-^V, Biillet. 
de la Soc. de Geogr. 1890, p. 480, quoted by G. W:essei,s, S.J., de 

Goes, B.J., in De Studiin, 43, D. LXXV, No. 1, p. 96. 

Quoted by J. Bbuokbb, S.J., Benoit Goes, IjjQn, 1874, pp. 21-22. 

4 Cf. Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, pp. 309, 145, or As. Soc, 
Beng., 1895, pp. 95, 94, 

6 Cf. op. cit., p. 413. References are given to Wood’s Oxus, pp. 
236-238; Drawls Jummoo and Kashmir, pp 290-92, mid Beliew’s Kash- 
mir and Kashgar, p. 104:. 
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lived not only on the smell of wild apples/' but also '' on a 
variety of odours of roots and of flowers,” or, as Strabo has it, 
on perfumes of fruits and flowers.” In fact, we might ques- 
tion the appropriateness of the word apple ” as translating 
the Latin malum} Pliny defines the word malum: ®‘pomi 
genus, ciijus varia genera, citreum, cydonicum, Persiciiin, 
Medicum, Appianum, et alia plurima.” (L. 15, c. 14). 

Coming nearer to the sources of the Ganges, we find still 
the belief that attacks of breath-seizure are occasioned by the 
powerful perfumes of myriads of flowers in the small valleys 
and on the hill-sides. We mentioned d’Andrada, Gruber and 
Dorville. Another explorer, James Baillie Eraser, when at 
Jamnotri [the source of the Jamna], was dissuaded from going 
to Gangotri [the source of the Ganges] because ' ' of a serai* or 
wind from the mountains pregnant with this mysterious 
poison.” He attempted it, however, but was obliged to fall 
back, everyone in his pai'ty complaining of the hish or poisoned 
wind.”'^ We do not read that the people in Mr. Fraser’s 
escort resorted to the use of onions or any other products; but, 
there is little doubt that the practice noticed elsewhere is not 
unknown all along the Himalayas, wherever the same climati- 
cal conditions prevail. 

Mount Langur is mentioned not only by Gruber and Desi- 
deri, but also by Fathers Cassiano Beligatti and Orazio della Pen- 
na, Capuchin Missionaries. The substance of their remarks is, I 
believe, preserved in Georgi’s Alphabetum Thibetanunif pp. 446- 
447, his itinerary from Chandernagor to Lhasa being based on 
their relations (cf. p. 460). The extract I shall quote is valu- 
able as confirming Gruber’s and Desideri’s remarks. It should 
be referred to for the identification of Mt. Langur. 

Lhangur : Mons stupendae celsitudinis. 

Be eo scribit Kircher iter designans a Sina versus Kuti, 
& Indostan : ^ Est Langur mons omnium altissimus, ifa ut in 

summitate ejus viatores vix respirare ob airis subtilitatem queant ; 
neque is ob virulentas nonnullarum herbarum exhalatione aesiim 
tempore sine manifesto vitae periculo transiri potest. Per huno 
montem ob horrenda praecipitia, S scopulosos iractus neque 
currm, neque jumentum transire potest, sed peiestri itinere Mum 
iter conficiendum est spatio fere menstrua usque ad CutM.* A 
Lhassa vero quatrlduum tantum distare tradit. Immo dies 
fere triginta a Lhassa distat. Situm scilicet mentis Langur 
confundit baud dubie Eruditus soriptor cum situ Montis Cambala. 
Symptomata tamen, quibus viatores affici scribit, propria sunt 
Montis Langur. Neque vel a sola aeris subtilitate, vel a virulen- 


1 Pliny's text is as follows ; ** Nullum illis oibum . . . tantum radi- 

cum florurnque varies odores et silvestrium malorum ...” 

^ Cf. Journal of a tour through part of the Snowy Mange of the Him* 
ala Mountains^ London, 1820, pp. 435, 442, 449. 
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Us tantum herbarum exlialationibus. sed etiam a latenfcium fodi- 
Barum lialitibus causam plerique repetunt. CeteruBi quo altios 
ad monfcem ascendifcur, eo gravior esfc, & infestior impetus sjmp- 
tomatum. 

Pambu. M [illia] P [assuum] XJI. 

' ' Diversorium est partim lateritiis parietibus, partim nati- 
vis saxorum fornicibus concamerationibus, in. dorso montis 
Langur constructum. In liac nocturna statione j amenta, [nam 
iis omnes ad ascensum, descensumque montis utuntur;] unaque 
cum ipsis homines niisere affliguntur, & incredibili pectoris, 
capitis, totiusque corporis cruciatu & angore corrapti ululant, 
vomunt, delirant, & in latus omne contorta membra versant. 
Si mons erit nive tectus, vix infestas impressiones senties. So- 
lutis nivibus, quo magis e vertice descendendo recedis , eo etiam 
minora, ac nulla demum symptomata hunt ubi planiciem atti- 
geris. Is tamen Mons non est omnium elatior. Nam eum 
superat Gambala. Verum , non ita calvus, & nudus est, ut oeteri, 
qui sequuntur. Latera enim, praesertim infer! ora, ciroumspi- 
ciuntur conspersa piantulis, fruticibus & herbis medicis. Insig- 
nis est Spica Nardi, sive, ut Salmas, con tend! t Exercit. Piin. 
in Soiin, pag. 1059 & seq. Spica Indica. Ideo enim sic abso- 
lute ab ipsis quoque Arabibus, adeoque & a Mogolensibus 
Gembul Indi nuncupatam voluit, quod in India, vel ex Diosco- 
ride in Indiae Monte nascatur. Mons iste, Indiae a veteribus 
adscriptus, revera tamen ignotus Dioscoridi, aliisque, quemad- 
modum pluribus ostendit laudatus Scriptor, Langur, ut ego 
conjicio, esse potest. Nam & ipsi Indostani spicam Nardi 
emunt a Nekpallensibus, aliisque vicinarum Regionum negotia- 
toribus. Hanc Indi appellant Scenbatsy, Persae Semhubtih. 
Unde & hi signum Virginis in Zodiaco vocant SembuL Zo- 
doar etiam, vel Zedoaria, Indice Nerbesi, confusa a Grsecis re 
centioribus, sic observante Salmas, pag. 1053, cum Anacardio 
Arab. Beledor, septemdecim generum in hoc ipso Monte rape- 
ritur. Plantar um deinde, florum, & herbarum venenatarum 
species innumerae sunt. Has etiam magna copi^ oolligunt, 
venduntque Medicis, & Pharmacopolis Indostanis/’ 

If it could be proved that the natural route from Patna to 
Tibet was by Kuti and Mt. Langur, we might conclude that 
Megasthenes’ remarks applied partly to it. Megasthenes lived at 
Patna, and from the oldest times there existed communications 
between Patna, Nepal and Tibet. Georgi notes, however, that 
the road by Kuti was a new one, the older and easier route 
lying across Bramasoion” or Sikliim.h This had been 
abandoned in consequence of the dreaded fever, called 


I Cf. on this identification, Punsri, IZ Tibet, op. cit., pp. 15, 36, 37 
and«..,38, 176. 
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olla,*' ^ wMcIi prevailed throughout the year in that direction, 
whilst travellers going by way of Nepal were free from it 
during four or five months.^ 

One of the most interesting descriptions of breath-seizure, 
its causes and remedies, is to be found in Father Ippolito 
Besideri, S.J., under theyear 1721, when, on his return journey 
to India from Lhasa, where he had spent six years, he came to 
Mt. Langur before reaching Kuti. 

In that journej^ one passes a very high and difficult 
mountain called Langur. It has this peculiarity that whoever 
crosses it feels infallibly a great discomfort consisting especially 
in a strong headache, pains in the chest and difficulty of respira- 
tion ; in the case of many there is also fever. In fact, I my- 
self experienced it the whole of the day that we spent in the 
ascent, and the night that we remained there. Besieles, though 
we passed it at the end of May, we found not only plenty of 
snow, but such a stinging cold wind that, in spite of a good 
woollen blanket wrapped all round me, it caught me so 
strongly on the chest, piercing me to the very heart, that I 
thought I was going to lose my breath altogether and leave 
my bones there. The usual remedies against these discomforts, 
while crossing such a mountain, is to go along chewing roasted 
rice, caryophy Hum cloves ? ], cinnamon, and some 

Indian nuts, called sopari {8upar%\, but known by the Portuguese 
and others in the Indies by the name of arecca. As it is im- 
possible to ascend and descend the whole of Mt. Langur in one 
day, there is a big house there, where travellers stop for rest. 
But many cannot remain inside owing to the difficulty of 
breathing ; they go and stop outside under the open sky. 

When one has at last gone up and down that mountain, 
the headache, pain in the chest, fever and every other discom- 
fort gradually disappear. Shortly before we passed there, an 
Armenian merchant advanced in years, who was on his way 
to Lhasa, had died there one night. 

Many judge that these discomforts are due to the exhala- 
tions of certain minerals, which may be lying hid within the 


I 01 in Desideri. Cf, A. db Gubbbnatis, Qli ScriUi del P.M, della 
ffow&a, Firenze, 1878, pp. xviii, 48 ; aul in Asiatiok Reaearchesy vol II. 
Account of the Kingdom of Nepal y p. 307 ; Gkorox, Alph, Tibet, y 432, 

‘SSpectabat oiim [Kuti] ad Regniim NeJcpaly sive Siniee 
Nipoly qi^emadmodum testatur Deguignes, Hano Reguli tree [Patan, 
Katmandu, Badgaon] concesserunt Fibetanis ea occasione, qua nova 
haec via ©x Indostan per NeJcpal strata primtim eat, Nam an tea via ©rat 
in Tibetum per Bramaacion. Bt ea quidem vetus mulfco faciiior 
commodior erat. Poterant Indostani ea incedentes jamentis uti, & brevi- 
ori itiner© merces in Tibetum inferre* At viatores majori numero peri- 
bant ob morbum pestilentem OUa ; quum is dirius atque eonstanter per 
cranes anni tempestates sseviret, A quo periculo, aperta via per Nekpaly 
alieni sunt quatuor certe, vel etiam quinque anni mensibus, a Novembri 
.ad Apriiem usque. Cf. Gbobgi, Alph, Tibeianuniy pp. 439-440. 
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W,s:] 

Langur; but, as no positive traces of sucli minerals have as 
■yet been found, I prefer to think that they are caused; by the 
great subtleness and sharpness of the air ; and what makes me 
think so is that I felt much greater inconvenience when 
the wind supervened, and it was on the top of the Langur that 
I felt those pains in the chest and those agonizing difficulties of 
breathing ; what strengthens my belief still more is that many are 
more inconvenienced by staying in the big house, where the air 
is rendered more rarified by the fire- the^^ make to keep off ^ the 
cold and cook- something, than by sleeping in the open. ,, It 
■ought to be just the contrary, if it were due to the exhalations 
of minerals or the pestilential vapours of the ground.” ^ 

Writing to us from Pedong (Sikhim), Father Doueiiel 
reports : When the natives of these places go, into the high 

mountains, they are in the habit of taking with them some gar- 
lic, which they eat and inhale. It alleviates their fatigue and 
difficulty of breathing.” And Father Besgodins, -t lie octogen- 
arian of Tibet fame, adds from the same place : ‘‘ I had heard 

this already when I was travelling in the East of Tibet . . . As 
for me, I have often crossed altitudes as great as the top of 
Mt. Blanc, without feeling any discomfort. Other missionaries, 
the Chinese especially, suffered much. The Tibetans did not 
seem to find great difficulty in breathing. Thej' are accustomed 
to those heights. They make the ascent on liorseback, if they 
have a horse, or they hold their mules by the tail, to help 
themselves along. But they know also the efficacy of garlic 
for stimulating the respiration, and they recommend it chari- 
tably to travellers coming from the low countries.” 

The custom of the natives of eating camphor while travel- 
ling across the Tardl is perhaps only another form of the xjrac- 
tice we have already noticed. Father Marco della Tomba wrote 
in 1769 about his experiences in Bettiah and Nepal : The 

journey from Bettia to Nepal takes eight days, but the air is so 
unwholesome that it is impossible to pass except in winter, Le. , 
from the middle of November to the middle of March, and even 
then one must take the precaution of not drinking the water 
along the way, of keeping some piece of camphor in one’s 
mouth, and not remaining more than is absolutely required. 
With the exception of those said months, one should on no ac- 
count go near those places ; for even the people of the country, 
when they are obliged to go there on business, or when they 
are sent with a letter, get always ill, and they often die of it.’”^ 

Father Desideri noticed the same in 1722, but he stated 


i Cf. Carlo Pxjim, 11 Tibet . . . secondo la relazione . . . delfP>' 
IppoUto Desideri {1715-1721), Roma, Sbcieta Geografica Italiana, 102 
Via del Plebiscito, 1904, pp. 82-S4. This book, still too little known in 
India, is indispensable w Tibetan scholars. Price : 10 lire. 

^ Cf. ANG3ELO BE Gubjeknatis, GH Scritti del Padre Marco della 
'Tomba> Firenze, 1878, p. 48. 
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tkat the natives would not discover to him the remedies they- 
used against the evil. ^ 

It is worth remarking that, according to Pliny, these reme- 
dies were chiefly resorted to in distant journeys : that they 
proved beneficial, according to Strabo, ‘‘especially in a camp.” 
Unless we greatly mistake, we have here an allusion to mer- 
chant caravans, or to military expeditions, wending their way 
across the Himalayan passes. 

Raverty draws attention to the fact that the Buddhist pil- 
grims Hwui Seng and Sung Yun, who visited the Karakorum- 
Range in 518 a.d., speak of the Th’sung Ling or Onion Moun- 
tains, whence he infers that the range took its name from the 
use of onions against breath-seizure/^ 

We believe that the earliest known allusion to the use of 
“wild apples ” [fruits ? onions?], roots and flowers against 
height-sickness belongs to Megasthenes. The fact that some 
hill- tribes used in their travels fruits of which they inhaled the 
perfume, lest “ the foul air should kill them,” seems then to 
have led to the idea that they subsisted on nothing else. 
“They ate nothing and drank nothing.” Prom this to the 
belief that these people needed no mouth, and in fact had none, 
or instead of mouths had orifices through which they breathed, 
the inference was easy. The Indian mind did not shrink from 
it, and Megasthenes would only voice a common gibe current 
in the Patna bazars, when speaking of the Astomoi or the 
mouthless Indians. The nickname once invented, it will ap- 
pear credible enough that some of those wild men “ who had no 
mouths” were actually brought to the Court of Chandragupta 
at Pataliputra, and that they were found to be tame ! 

Plutarch uses an amusing argument to pooh-pooh the story 
of the Astomoi, “ Por, how could one find growing there that 
“ Indian root which Megasthenes says, a race of men who 
“ neither eat nor drink, and in fact have no mouths, set on fire 
“ and burn like incense, in order to sustain their existence with 
“ its odo-rous fumes, unless it received moisture from the 
; “"moon.” / 

Strabo, Plutarch and others were mistaken when they 
thought that the fabulous stories of Megasthenes were the in- 
ventions of his imaginative brain. They were traditions cur- 
rent among the Aryan Indians, by which “ they gave a very 
“ pointed expression to their proud sense of their own superi- 


4 Cf. Pu-iNi, op. XVIII — XIX. Both Marco della Tomba and 

Desideri, especially the latter, give very sensible explanations of the 
causes of this unheaithiness of the Tarai. 

Cf. As, SoG, Beng., 96* 

^ Cf. SoHWANBEOK, Frogm, xxxi; MoCbInulk, Ancient India as- 
described by Megasthenes . . . op. cit., pp. 82-3* I have not been able 
to find out whether natives of the Himalayas do set fire to herbs against, 
breath-seizure. 
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ority^ botii in form and feature, to the barbarous indigenous 
tribeS' by which they were surrounded. . These traditions 
® * were not only orally current among them, but are to be found 
' ® embedded in their i maginative literature. ” ^ 

No corresponding epithet has yet been found in the Indian 
Epics, remarked McCrindle, for the Astomoi of Megasthenes, 
but ‘' there can be no doubt that in describing them he followed 
Indian accounts.” 


1 Of. McCBmnXiE, AndeTU India as described in Classiml Liter aiur§^ 
Westminster, Constable, 1901, p. 60. 

^ Of. In., ibid., p. 62. 
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28. A possible Clicmica! Method of distlngtiisliing be- 
tween Seasoned and Unseasoned Teafc-Wood, 

Bj AotkOTi Ohaisdsa Siboab, M.A., F,C.S.^ Fremckand- 
Roychand Scholar, 

The proper seasoning of teak- wood is a matter of th©^ 
atmost importance from a practical point of view^ since articles 
made of teak-wood 5 not properly seasoned., are likely to change 
their shapes during the process of residual seasoning. But no 
scientific method is known by which seasoned teak- wood can, 
with certainty, be distinguished from unseasoned teak-wood. 

Jfeliod hmed on ihe difference in the ‘percentage oompositiom of 
resins obtained from seasoned and tmseasoned teahwoods, 

Bomanis (Jour. Chem. Soc., 1887, Trans., p. 868) has 
shown that alcohol extracts from teak-wood about 6% of a soft 
resinous substance, and that the extracts from freshly-cut. teak . 
(i.e. unseasoned teak) and from teak that has been long exposed 
to the air (i.e. seasoned teak-wood) are of a different nature 
—the former being entirely soluble in chloroform, whereas the 
latter Is only partly so. He has further shown that the •percen- 
tage composition of the part of the resin which is soluble in 
chloroform is quite different from that of the part insoluble In 
chloroform, and also from that of the resin which has been: long' 
exposed to the air. His combustion figures are as follows — 

I. The substance soluble in chloroform' — 

0=75-20% 

H= 9-25% 

0 = 15-56% 

IL The substance insoluble in chloroform — 

0 = 60-20% 

H= 6-98% 

0 = 32-82% 

IIL The resin that has been long exposed to the air— 
0= 60-91% 

H= 6-81% 

0 = 32-28%.:- . 
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He explains this change in the percentage eomposition as 
due to gradual oxidation of the resin contained in fresh teak- 
woods which is soluble in chloroform, to a substance insoluble 
in chloroform, when either the resin or the wood itself has been 
exposed to the air. The figures II represent the percentage 
composition of completely oxidized resin, and comparing them 
with figures III, it is evident that the oxidation is practically 
complete after some time — only it may take a longer time 
within the wood itself. Again, the alcoholic extract from 
freshly-cut teak-wood being entirely soluble in chloroform, it 
, may be taken for granted that figures I represent its percen- 
tage composition; and since the alcoholic extract from wood 
that has been exposed to the air for some time will be a mix- 
ture of the oxidized and unoxidized resin, its percentage com- 
position will be represented by figures which will lie between 
the figures I and II, and the longer the wood is exposed to the 
air^ the higher will be the percentage of oxygen and the lower 
that of carbon and hydrogen in the alcoholic extract as com- 
pared with figures I, until, in the case of the percentage com- 
position of alcoholic extracts from teak- wood that has been 
very long exposed to the air, the figures II will be obtained. 

From what has been said it seems clear that the amount 
of oxidation is a safe criterion of the amount of seasoning of 
the wood. 

The wide difference in the percentage composition of the 
resins from freshly-cut teak-wood, and teak-wood that has been 
long exposed to the air, as mentioned before, led to the sugges- 
tion that it might be applied as a chemical method of not only 
distinguishing seasoned from unseasoned wood but of actually 
determining the amount of seasoning of any partially seasoned 
sample. ' 

With this idea in view I set to work on the subject, but so 
far I have not been able to arrive at figures quite concordant 
with those obtained by Romanis [loc. cit). The oxidized resin 
being insoluble in chloroform it was expected that this solvent 
would extract nothing from very old teak- wood. But contrary 
to expectation, the percentage of resin extracted from seasoned 
and unseasoned teak-wood by chloroform and alcohol were 
found as follows 

Chloroform extracts. 

From fresh teak- wood From very old teak-wood 

(i,e. unseasoned wood) — (i.e. seasoned wood) — 

7 - 33 % 7 - 75 % 

Alcohol ejxtTa>cts, 

From fresh teak-wood — From very old teak- wood — 

7 - 84 % 7 - 00 % 
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: 

Choice of samples, — The old teak- wood examined was 
obtained from a broken piece of furniture which was at least 
twenty years old, and the fresh sample was collected from a 
.freshly-cut tree from a local plantation. The tree was about ^ 
fifty years old. Thus the two samples examined might be 
taken to represent typical seasoned and unseasoned woods 
respectively. . 

Method of extraction , — Fresh saw-dust was made from 
the samples of wood to be examined and dried completely in a 
vacuum dessioator. The extraction of the resin from the dried 
saw-dust was carried out with the required solvent in a 
Soxhlet’s extraction apparatus, so that the amount of resin 
obtained in each case was the maximum. The excess of the 
solvent was then distilled ofi and the resin dried in a vacuum 
dessicator until the weight was constant. In order to guard 
against any oxidation of the resin during the process of drying, 
care was taken, in each case, from the very beginning not to 
bring it in contact with air for any length of time. 

The extract from old teak- wood was a homogeneous 
resinous mass without apxDreciabie admixture of any oily sub- 
stance, whereas in the extract from fresh teak-wood there was 
an oily substance present. The resins in both cases melted 
below iOO^C. and were found to contain C, H and O only. The 
ash left on ignition was negligible. The alcoholic resinous 
extracts from old and new teak- woods gave the following 
results on combustions 

Old teah-wood extract. 

II III IV V VI 

69*33% 68*00% 67*89% 69*60% 69 01% 

7*21% 7-57% 6*81% 6*42% 6*55% 

23*46% 24*43% 25*30% 23*98% 24*44% 

Fresh teak-wood extract. 

VIII IX X 

69*75% 70*39% 69*47% 

7*13% 7*53% 6*90% 

23*12% 22*08% 23*63% 

Particulars about the combustions,—!. The resin, which was 
dried only in a vacuum dessicator, was taken after the weight 
was constant. *1779 gram gave *4540 gram of CO,^ and *1242 
gram of H,0. Found C=:69*71%, H = 7*60%, 0 = 23*69% (by 
difierence). 

IL The dry resin was just melted in the steam oven, 
which required about three minutes, in order to get it in a 
homogeneous condition, introduced into the boat and cooled in 


VII 

C--69*95% 

H-~7.52% 

0--22*53% 


; I 

C-~69* 71% 
H-~- 7* 6 % 
0—23*69 % 
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a vacuum dessicator. *2281 gram gave *5798 gram of CO.? and 
*1480 gram of H,0. Found C = -69*33%, H ==7*21%. 

III. The dry resin which had been- lying in an ordinary 
dessicator for about a week was taken. *2849 gram gave 
*7120 gram of CO 9 and T920 gram of H ,0. Found C = 68-00%, 
11 = 7-57%. 

IV. The dry resin was heated in the steam oven for 30 

minutes . ill order to ensure comiilebe drying, before being com- 
busted « (It was found that the resin which had attained a 
constant weight lost a further portion of its weight when left 
ill the steam oven for some hours, but the loss was most 
marked during the first 30 minutes. *4181 gram lost *0163 
gram in 30 minutes- when kept in the steam oven, but only 
•0099 gram in the -nest .two hours under the same conditions). 
*2133 gram eave -5310 gram, of COo. and *1306 gram of H^.O. 
Fomid C = r37;89%, H = 6‘81T/;.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V & VI. The dry resin which had been lying in the 
steam oven for about six- weeks was taken. (It ' was found 
that, after some time the soft resin would no more, melt in the 
steam oven at and was a brittle, rather shining mass. 
Evidently a part of the resinous substance volatalized or 
changed its composition). In the first case *1772 gram gave 
*4450 gram of COg- and *0996 gram of HoO. Found G = 69 *60%, 
H = CV42%. In the second case *1730 gram gave *4380 gram 
•of CO, 2 : and • 1024 gram HgO. Found C = 69-01%. . H = 6*55%. 

Combustions VII, VIII, IX and X were done exactly 
in the same way and under the same conditions as combus- 
tions I, II, III and IV respectively. In the first case *1868 
gram gave *4790 gram of CO.-, and *1265 gram of HcO. Found 
C ='69*95%, H = 7-52%. 

Ill the second case *2404 gram gave *6138 gram of CG? and 
4540 gram of HgO* Found C = 69*76%, H = 7*13%-. In’ the 
third case *1425 gram gave *3730 gram of CO., and *0966 gram 
of HgO. Found 0=70*39%, H = 7*53%.. In the last case 
*2478''graii]L gave *6310 gram CO.v and *1540 gram H.jO. Found 
11=69*47%, H = 6-90%. ■ - “ ,, 

Thus the percentage ■ compositions of old and new teak- 
wood extracts were found to be practically -the same. There- 
,fore, further hopes to work out any method based. on the per- 
centage co,mposition of the extracts were abandoned. 

Method based on the isolation of a cry stallme substance from 
seasoned teahwood. 

It was however found that: the.' old teak-wood extract, when 
kept exposed to the air for about a 'month, separated white, 
feathery, long, prismatic crystals on its surface, while the new 
teak-wood extract did not even show the slightest tendency 
to separate any such crystals. Bomanis (loc. cit). had no- 
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ticed the formation of these crystals in a similar way and also 
as a sublimate when the resin was melted and allowed to vola- 
talize. In order to get the crystals in the latter way *4 gram 
of the resinous substance from old teak-wood was taken in a 
dry test tube, heated on an oil bath gradually to 200°, and kept 
at that temperature for 30 mins. A white sublimate was 
formed on the upper part of the tube and on examination was 
found to consist of regular prismatic crystals; but the quan- 
tity of the crystalline product obtained either way was very 
small. 

As the crystals were conspicuously absent in the resin 
from fresh wood, it was evident that they were formed by 
gradual oxidation of the resin, and a quantitative separation 
of these crystals from any given sample of resin would tell us 
the amount of oxidation of the resin, and therefore the amoiint 
of seasoning of the w^ood from which the resin was obtained. 

An attempt was therefore first made to separate the crys- 
talline substance from the resin. But following Romanis’ s 
directions {loc» cit) for the separation of the crystalline sub- 
stance from the tar obtained by the destructive distillation of 
teak-wood, it was found that caustic soda would not extract 
any crystalline substance from the resin. 

One gram of the resin was next extracted with a compara- 
tively small quantity of chloroform, when about 80% of it was 
dissolved. The chloroform solution was filtered and shaken 
up first with an excess of a solution of sodium carbonate and 
then with one of caustic soda, but neither of the reagents was 
found to extract anything from the chloroform solution. Tliat 
part of the resin which was difficultly soluble in chloroform "was 
brownish white in appearance and rather easily soluble in 
caustic soda. On acidification it gave a brown precipitate which 
could not be crystallized. It was therefore concluded that 
that part of the resin which was soluble in caustic soda was 
not easily soluble in chloroform, and conversely that the part 
soluble in chloroform was not appreciably soluble in caustic 
soda, and further that} the separation of the crystals from the 
resinous substance could not be effected in the way described 
above. 

It was found however that the crystals could be separated 
by subjecting the resin to steam distillation. 1*2 gram, of the 
resin from old teak- wood was subjected to steam distillation 
with 100 e.o. of water in a 500 c.c. flask. The distillate was 
cloudy and contained a white, fatty-looking substance, which on 
examination was found to consist of clusters of beautiful, needle- 
shaped crystals. About 500 c.c. of the distillate was collected 
and shaken up with a small quantity of ether, which dissolved 
the whole of the solid substance leaving the aqueous solution 
completely colourless. The ethereal solution was separated 
and allowed to evaporate slowly in a glass dish, when the solid 
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substance was left behind as beautiful, white, branching needles, 
without admixture of any resinous matter. The crystals dis- 
solved ill strong Hg SO^, and H NOo with a yellow colour and 
on dilution came out as a white precipitate. The substance 
melted between without decomposition and was 

easily soluble in benzene, chloroform, ether, acetone and alco- 
hol fvery slightly soluble in ligroin and methyl alcohol. 

It was afterwards found that without going through the 
tedious process of extracting the resin in order to get the crys- 
talline substance, it could be easily obtained by the direct 
steam distillation of the teak- wood saw-dust. For this purpose 
about 100 grams of freshly-made saw-dust from the sample of 
the wood to be examined, were subjected to steam-distillation. 
About 500 c.c. of the distillate was collected in each case, ex- 
tracted with ether, and treated as before. The results in each 
case are given below : — 

Sample I, — Fine white needles were obtained without ad- 
mixture of any oily or resinous substance. 

Sample II. — The distillate contained no crystals but a 
small quantity of a brown oily substance. The ethereal solu- 
tion on evaporation left behind the oily substance together with 
an inappreciable quantity of crystals. 

Sample III. — Though the distillate was cloudy from the 
beginning, crystals appeared only after some time. The ether- 
eal solution on evaporation left white crystals together with a 
small quantity of the oily substance on the side of the dish. 

Sample IV.— At first an oily substance came with the dis- 
tillate and the crystals appeared only when about 250 c.c. of 
the distillate had been collected. The ethereal solution on 
evaporation showed an oily substance mixed with some crystals. 

Sample V. — The crystals came from the very beginning 
and there was absolutely no oily substance mixed with them. 

Description of the samples examined : — Sample I was a t^^pi- 
cal seasoned and II a typical unseasoned wood {vide supra). 
Samples III, IV and V were supplied from the workshop of 
the Dacca School of Engineering and were bought 3 months, 
3 years and 5 years back respectively as seasoned woods. 

As a result of the present investigation the following con- 
clusions have been arrived at, viz., that : — 

1. Both alcohol and chloroform extract from seasoned as 
well as unseasoned teak- wood about 7 to 8% of a soft resinous 
matter, melting below 100°. 

2. The percentage composition of the resinous extracts 
from old and new wood is practically the same. 

3. Teak- wood saw-dust yields on steam distillation either 
a crystalline or an oily substance or a mixture of the two, — 
the amount of the former as compared with the amount of 
the latter being a criterion of the amount of seasoning of the 
sample of wood examined. 
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The occurrence of the crystalline substance in seasoned 
teak-wood and its absence in unseasoned teak-wood serves as a- 
method of distinguishing between the two. 

I am at present trying to find out a quantitative method 
of separating the crystals from the oily substance ; a pre- 
liminary experiment has shown that the separation can be 
effected by means of ligroin. 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
Prof. E. R. Watson for kindly suggesting to me this piece of 
work, and also for the help and encouragement which I have 
received from him throughout the investigation. 

Chemical Lahoratory, Dacca College^ Dacca. 
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29 - Two more new species of Gramineae from Bombay, 
By B, K. Bhide, Assistant Economic Botanist^ Bombay, 

Ikteodxjctiok. 

While my paper (this Jour., Vol VII, p. 513) on new and 
revised species of C4ramineae from Bombay was going through 
the press I was expecting to receive from Dr. Stapf of Kew 
the identification of two grasses which I supposed to be new 
and which I had sent to Kew for the opinion of the Kew 
authorities. I have since received Dr. Stapf ’s opinion on 
those grasses, which confirms my idea that they are new, and 
have to thank him for having kindly examined them. I have 
also to thank Mr. W. Burns, Economic Botanist, and Mr. G, 
de P. Cotter, who kindly translated my original English descrip- 
tion into Latin. 


Pass Prima Diagnostiga Latine. 

Cliloris qtmiquesetica, Bhide, sp. nova. 

Gramen glabrum, perenne prostratum quod inferis nodis 
humi repit et radices foliorumque fasciculos quoquo versus 
extrudit, culmi. Ejus qui semper erecti altitudine ad 60 cm. 
attinent, e fasciculis foliorum oriuntur. Nodi glabri, folia 
longitudine modo 2*5 cm. modo vel 15 cm. latitudine modo 3 
mm. modo 5 mm. attingunt. Nova folia primum parce tenui- 
terque longis ciliis ornata sunt, denique glabra, lanceolata, 
acuminata, basique truncata fiunt. Margines foliorum quMam 
scabritia perminuta teguntur. Lingula angiista fimbriata 
membranacea. Spicae numero quinque usque ad decern (in 
exemplo tamen a Gammie collecto octodecim) et longitudine 
2*5 ad 5 cm. in fasciculo admodum brevi et racemoso com- 
pressae sunt. Ejus fasciculi rami (certe in exemplo a Gammie 
collecto) in pediculos brevi spatio tenus deourrunt et liras ut 
ita dicam constituunt. Ex his liris paucae spiculae germinant. 
Spicarum rachis et pediculus qui infra spicas est pilosi sunt. 
Spiculae una cum aristis longitudine 8 mm. attingunt. Glumae 
septem numero, quorum prkna et secunda vaciiae, tertia 
florem aristam paleam habet, quarta quinta sexta septimaque 
steriles paleisque carentes, unaquaeque priore minor et rotun- 
dior. Hae omnes aristas ferunt. 

Gluma prima 1 ad 2 mm. longa est, elliptica quoque et 
lanceolata, et membranacea et uno satis robust o nervo ornata, 
et species ejus paullum obliqua. videtur esse. Secundae 
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glumae longitudo prioris sesquiplex, species elliptica, oblonga, 
membranacea, mucrone brevi, nervo uno I’obusto. Tertia 
longitiidiiie arista ommissa secundae par Ejiis species elliptica 
■obovata cuneata; Corio autem induta est et tribus nervis 
omata aristamque ferit quae longitudine ad 5 mm. attinet et 
ill dorso terminatur. Nervi laterales paone vel a basi pilis 
longis albisque teguntur. Palea longitudine giuinae simiiis, 
angustior, , tamen et in dorso ieviter pilosa prope apicemqiie 
leviter bifida, bicarinata, carinas exliibens minutis ciliis orna- 
tas. Stamina tria. Styii duo. Stigmata pluniosa. Granuni 
iiinc planum illinc convexum vel trigonum. Lodiciilae minii- 
tae. 

Primuna G. A. Gammie repperit in loco nomine Bassein 
sito in provincia Bombay. Deinde R. K. BMde in agio oriza 
sato et aquis subsalsis irrigate juxta Bassein Railway Station 
Road collegit. 

Sporobolus scabrifolius, Bliide, sp. nova. 

Culmi erecti et longitudine a 22*7 usque ad 75 cm. 
Nodi glabri. Folia longitudine 2*5 ad 12' 5 cm. latitudine 3 
ad 9 mm. et prope basim rotunda aut subcordata, utraque 
parte pilis tecta quae ad bases suas bulbi modo tumescunt. 
Margines paullum crassi et spinulis ita armatae ut quasi ser- 
rulae speciem praebeant. Ligula ut pilorum fimbriae. Vagi- 
nae glabrae sunt. Paniculae 7*5 ad 17*5 cm. longae, 2*5 ad 9 
cm. latae, rami autem earum fasciculorum aut spirarum 
speciem praebent, aut nonnunquam solitarii vel bini. Spiculae 
circa 1 mm. longae. Glumae tres, quarum prima atque 
seeunda vacuae ovatae acutae membranaceae, secunda autem 
longitudinae duae primae glumae partes. Tertia paullum 
brevior quam secunda et florem habens, speciem autem 
praebens ovatam, acutam, membranaceam, uno nervo ful tarn. 
Hermaphrodita est et paleam habet gluma breviorem. Sta- 
mina tria, styii duo, stigmata plumea, granum rotundum 
atque ad terminos paullum rostratum. Lodiculae minutae. 

Collegit Bhide in loco nomine Ranibennur sito in provincia 
Bombay ante diem Kal. Dec. ann. dom. MDCCCCX. 

Second Paet IN Ekglish. 

A new species of Chlovis. 

Ghloris quinquesetica^ Bhide. 

Originally collected by Mr. G. A. Gammie at Bassein and 
since personally collected by me at Papadi near Bassein on the 
bunds of rice-fields on semi-salt lands along the road leading 
to the Railway Station, 30th August 1911. 

Description: — A glabrous, perennial grass, creeping and 
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rooting at the lower nodes and there forming small tufts of 
leaves and an ereot flowering stem reaching 2 feet high ; nodes 
glabrous. Leaves I to 6 inches long by J to inch broad, young 
ones sparsely, delicately long ciliate, ultimately glabrous, lanceo- 
late, acuminate, truncate at the base, margins very minutely 
scabrid to touch, ligule a narrow, fimbriate membrane. Spikes 
5 to 10 (18 in Mr. Gammie’s specimen), 1 to 2 inches long, crowded 
in a very short racemose fascicle the branches of which — at least 
in Mr. Gammie’s sj3ecimen — are decurrent into the peduncle for 
a short distance and form ridges on it which are also studded 
with stray spikeiets. Peduncle below the spikes, and the 
rachis of spike hairy. Spikeiets W inch long with the awns. 
Glumes 7: I and II empty; III flowering, awned, paleate : 
IV, V, VI and VII barren, ep abate, gradually smaller and 
rounder, all awned. Gi. I Po long, elliptic, lanceolate, 
membraneous, strongly 1-nerved, slightly oblique : II i-| times 
as long as I, elliptic, oblong, membraneous, shortly mucro- 
nate, strongly Lnerved : III (without the awn) as long as II, 
elliptic, obovate, cuneate, coriaceous, 3-nerved, and with a 
dorso- terminal awn long, lateral nerves densely 

bearded with long white hairs nearly from the base. Palea 
as long as the glume but narrower, slightly hairy at the back, 
very shortl.y 2-fld at the apex, 2-keeled, keels minutely ciliate. 
Stamens 3, styles 2, stigmas plumose. Grain plano-convex or 
trigonous. Lodicules minute. 

A new species of Sporobolus. 

Sporobolus scdbrifolius, Bhide, collected by me at Rani- 
bennur on November 30th, 1910. 

Description : — Stems ereot 9 inches to 2| feet long ; nodes 
glabrous. Leaves 1 to 5 inches by |* to | inch, lanceolate, 
rounded or subcordate at the base, hairy on both surfaces witli 
bulbous based hairs ; margins slightly thickened and spinulosely 
serrulate, ligule a fringe of hairs; sheaths glabrous. Panicle 
3 to 7 inches by 1 to SJ inches, branches whorled or fascicled, 
a few solitary or twins intervening. Spikeiets yV to Ao 
long. Glumes 3, I and II empty, ovate, acute,, membrane- 
ous, i-nerved; I = | of II; III flowering, just a little shorter 
than II, ovate, acute, membraneous, 1-nerved, paleate, bi- 
sexual; pale, shorter than the glume. Stamens 3, styles 2, 
stigmas plumose, grain rounded, slightly beaked at the es:- 
tremities, lodicules minute. 

I at first took it to be a variety of S. Coromandeiianus; 
Dr. Stapf however says it is apparently a new species but = 
Wight No. 3309, which is not described in. the Flora of British 
India.” 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
Plate XXIV. 

Bporobolus scabrifolius, Bhide. 

A. part of plant, nat. size. 

B. spikelet, enlarged. 

C. glume 1. 

D. glume 2. 

E. glome 3. 

F. pale of .gl. 3. 

<3r. stamens, pistil and lodicules 

(details of spikelet, all enlarged). 

H., leaf,' nat.' size. 


Plate XXV. 

Ghloris quinquesetica^ Bliide. 

A. plant, nat. size. 

B. spikelet, enlarged. 

C- glume 1. 

D. glume 2. 

E. glume 3 and its pale. 

F. stamens, pistil and lodicules found enclosed in gl. 3. 
G . glume 4. 

H. glume 5. 

I. glume 6. . " . . 

J. glume 7 ' 

(details of spikelet, all enlarged). 



JULY, 1913. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held' on 
Wednesday, the 3rd July, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haeapkasab Shastei, C.I.E., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wall, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, Eev. P. 0. Bod- 
ding, Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, Mr, B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. L. 
L. Fermor, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. H. G. Graves, Babu 
Amulyacharan Ghosh Vidyabhusana, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., 
Mr. J. Insch, Babu Padamraj Jain, Mr. W. Jessop, Mr. S. IV. 
Kemp, Mr. W. Kirkpatrick^ Mr. G. Stadler, Rai Bahadur Lai it 
Mohan Singha Ray, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. J. 
Watt, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors: — Mr. E. A. Andrews, Lieut. T. L. Bomford, 

I.M.S., Mr. J. M. Dutt, Babu Satis Chandra Roy Chaudhuri. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-one presentations were announced. 

The Chairman announced : — 

1. That Mr. S. W. Kemp had been appointed to act as 
General Secretary in the place of Mr. G. H. Tipper, gone 
home. 

2. That Capt. C. L. Peart had been appointed Officer-in- 
Charge of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. 

3. That the Trustees of the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research had awarded two prizes for the year 1911 — one to 
Babu Jitendra Nath Rakshit, for his essay entitled Prepara- 
tion of Potassium carbonate and Potassium bicarbonate on a 
large scale from Nitre,’’ and another to Babu Jatindra Mohan 
Datta, for his essay entitled A few Ketonic dyes.” 

As both the recipients were present, the Chairman handed 
the Medal, with Rs. 110 in cash, to each of them. 

The General Secretary laid on the table the following pro- 
gress report of the Linguistic Survey of India, up to the end 
of the year 1911, by Dr. (now Sir) G. A. Grierson, presented 
to the XVIth International Congress of Orientalists held at 
Athens on 7th to 14th April, 1912 
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XVITH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS. 

Pkogeess Report of the Linguistic Survey of India, 
UP TO THE END OF THE YeAR 1911. 

The following is a list of the volumes of the Survey, show- 
ing the state at which each has arrived : — 

Yol. I. Introduction. This cannot be touched until all 
the other volumes have been printed and 
indexed. 

Vol. II. Mon-Khmer and Tai Families, 

VoL III. Tibeto-Burman family. In three | 

parts. j 

Vol. IV. Munda. and Dravidian families. ‘ These have all 

Vol. V. Indo -Aryan languages, Eastern been printed 

group. In two parts. [and p u b - 

VoL VI. Indo- Ary an languages, Mediate I lished. 

group, I 

Vol. VII. Indo-Aryan languages, South- i 

ern group, J 

Vol. VIII. Indo-Aryan languages, North-Western group. 

A portion in type, and the rest nearly read}^ 
for the press. 

Vol. IX. Indo-Aryan languages, Central group : — 

Part I. Western Hindi and Panjabi. 
In the press. 

Part II . Rajasthani andh 

Gujarati. I Printed and 

Part III. Bhil languages, I published, 
etc. J 

Part IV. Himalayan languages. In the 
press. 

Vol. X. Branian languages. The greater part in type. 
A small portion remaining to bo written. 

Vol. XI. Gipsy languages. This has been prepared by 
Dr. Konow, and is ready for the press. 

It will thus be seen that the Survey , save for the Intro- 
ductory volume, is nearly completed. Only a few months’ 
work remains. As for what has not already been published, 
the following remarks may be of interest. 

Vol. XIII covers the whole of North-Western India, and 
deals with Sindhi, Lahndi, and the Pi^acha languages (includ- 
ing Kashmiri) spoken between the north-western frontier of 
India proper and the Hindu Kush. With the exception of 
Kashmiri, all the Pislaoha languages have been disposed of, 
and the section dealing with them is in type. Lahndi, by far 
the heaviest section, is completed, except for a couple of 
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dialects, regarding which it has been found necessary to make 
reference to India. Sindhi, which will require but a short 
section, has not yet been touched. All, therefore, of this 
volume that remains to be done is Sindh!, two dialects of 
Lahndi, and Kashmiri. 

As regards Volume IX (Eranian languages), two forms of 
speech remain untouched, viz. Bilochi and Ormuri. The latter 
is a most interesting, but little known, language spoken in 
Waziristan. I have been fortunate enough to obtain excellent 
materials, and hope to be able to give a fairly complete account 
of it. I have already drafted a grammar and vocabulary. 
Although distinctly a member of the Eranian family, it also 
shows points of agreement with the Pi^acha languages of the 
Hindu Kush country. It may here be remarked that Klietra- 
ni, a dialect of the Indo-xAryan Lahndi, also shows signs of 
similar agreement. The rest of this volume, dealing with the 
Glialchah languages, Pushto, and some local varieties of 
Persian, has long been in type. 

As regards Volume IX, the parts dealing with Rajasthani, 
Gujarati, and the Bhil languages have already been published. 
The part for Western Hindi and Panjabi has long been ready 
for the press, but difficulties connected with the preparation of 
special oriental type have delayed its appearance. Part IV 
has latety been completed in MS., and gone to press. It deals 
with the In do- Aryan languages of the Himalaya from Darjee- 
ling, in the east, to beyond Chamba, in the west. These have 
been divided into three languages, or groups of dialects, 
which (proceeding from east to west) I name, respectively, 
Eastern Paharl or Xaipaii, Central Pahari, and Western 
Pahari. 

These Pahari languages exhibit points of great interest, 
both to the ethnologist and to the philologist. In Eastern 
Pahari we have an Indo- Aryan language spoken by a dominant 
class, comparatively few in number, amidst a population whose 
speech is Tibeto-Burman. In such a case, we should expect to 
find many instances of Tibeto-Burman loan-words, but this 
does not occur to any large extent. On the other hand, the 
grammar is greatly influenced, and we find this Indo-Aryan 
language adopting a system of conjugation and rules of syntax 
which are essentially Tibeto-Burman. For instance, as in 
Tibeto-Burman, there is a special impersonal conjugation of 
every verb, giving an honorific sense ; and the subject of a 
transitive verb in any tense {not only the past tense) is put into 
the case of the agent. 

Central Pahari is the language of Kumaun and Garbwal. 
The many dialects can conveniently be grouped under the two 
language names of Kumauni and Garhwall. The speakers of 
Eastern Pahari call themselves “ Khas,” and the principal 
dialect of Kumauni is called or the speech 
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of the Klias- people.’' The main cultivating population of 
Kumaun and Garhwal belongs to the Khas tribe. Western 
Paharl is the name given to the group of dialects betvs^een 
Garhwal, 'on the east, and Jammu and Kashmir, on the west. 
It includes the vernacular language of the country round Simla. 

The tract over which Central and Western Pahari are 
spoken closely corresponds to the ancient Sapadalaksha,^ the 
country from which in old times the Gurjaras migrated to 
populate North-Eastern Rajputana (Me wit and Jaipur). Dr. 
Bhandarkar has shown that the Rajputs are the modern 
representatives of ancient Gurjaras who adopted the profession 
of arms, the remainder, who adhered to the tribal pastoral life, 
retaining the old name of “ Gurjara,” or, in modern times, 
Gujar.” 

The Khas tribe of the Central Pahan tract represents the 
ancient Khasas, regarding whom much has been written, but 
little definitely proved. The cultivating population of the 
Western Pahari tract calls itself “ Kanet,” not Khas ” ; but 
the Kanets are divided into two classes, one of which, the lower 
in status, bears the name of ‘"Khas.” The other class, of 
higher status, calls itself “Rao,” and claims, as the name 
implies, to be of impure Rajput descent. 

The language vSpoken in the three Pahari tracts is, as is 
well known, connected with Rajasthani, and when the Pahari 
volume appears, it will be seen that it agrees most closely with 
the dialects of North-Eastern Rajputana — Mewati and Jaipur!. 
But throughout there are traces of another form of speech 
belonging to the North-Western group, which I call "" Pi^acha.” 
These traces are slight in Eastern Pahari, strong in Central 
Pahari, and very strong in Western Pahari. 

The state of affairs is further complicated by the fact that 
in the extreme north-west, amongst Pleach a-speaking peoples — 
in the distant hills of Swat and Kashmir— there are at the 
present day wandering tribes of Gu jar cattle tenders and shep- 
herds, who have a language of their own quite different from 
that of the people among whom they dwell. This language also 
closely resembles the Rajasthan! of Mewat and Jaipur. 

Although it is unsafe to base ethnological theories on 
linguistic facts, I think that when Part IV of Volume IX of 
the Linguistic Survey is published, it will be seen that the 
following theory is at least not inconsistent with the linguistic 
facts as we now observe them. 

I suggest that the earliest known Indo-Aryan, or Aryan 
inhabitants of the Himalaya tract, known as Sapadalaksha, 
were the Khavas These spoke a language akin to wbat are 
now the Pi^acha languages of the Hindu Kush. They are now 


J See Dr, Bhandarkar,, in Antiquary, XL (1911), 28. Th© 

name still survives in. the SawalSkh” Hills. 
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represented in the Western Paharl tract by the Khas clan of 
the Kanets, and in the Central Paharl tract by the Khas tribe, 
which forms the bulk of the cultivating population. 

In later times the Khasas were conquered by the Gurjaras. 
The Gurjaras are now represented by the Eajputs of the whole 
Sapadalaksha tract, and also by the Rao clan of the Kanets, 
which represents these Gurjaras who did not take to warlike 
pursuits, but remained cultivators. Hence their claim to be of 
impure Rajput descent. InGarhwal and Kumaun, where (for 
our present purposes) there are only Rajputs and Khavas, the 
cultivating Gurjaras became merged in the general Khas popula- 
tion. Over the whole of this Sapadalaksha tract the Gurjaras 
and the Khavas gradually amalgamated, and they now speak one 
language, mainly Gurjari, but also bearing traces of the speech 
of the original Kha§a population. 

As Dr. Bhandarkar has shown, many of these Sapadalak- 
sha Gurjaras migrated into Rajputana, carrying their language 
with them, which there developed into Rajasthani. In the 
subsequent centuries there was constant communication 
between Rajputana and Sapadalaksha, and, under the pressure 
of Mughul domination, there ultimately set in a considerable 
tide of emigration back from Rajputana into Sapadalaksha. 
These immigrants were received with all the prestige of the 
high position to which they had attained in the social system 
of the Indian Plains. The foundation by them of various Hill 
States is a matter of history and need not here detain us, but, 
from a linguistic point of view, the important fact is that they 
still further strengthened the Rajasthani element in the Pahari 
dialects. 

There remain the nomadic Gujars of the north-western 
hills. Their presence is accounted for as follows:-— We have 
seen that those Gurjaras who did not take to warlike pursuits, 
but adhered to their pastoral occupation, retained the name 
and social status of Gurjaras or Gujars. During the period in 
which Rajput rule became extended over the Panjab, the 
Rajput fighting men were accompanied by their humbler 
pastoral brethren, and we now find a line of Gujar colonization 
running from Mewat (the ‘‘ Gujarat ’’ of Albiruni) up both 
sides of the Jamna valley, and thence following the foot of the 
Panjab Himalaya, right up to the Indus. Where they have 
settled in the plains they have abandoned their own language 
and speak that of the surrounding population, but as we enter 
the lower hills we invariably come upon a dialect locally known 
as/ ‘ Gujari.” In each case this can best be described as the 
language of the people nearest the local Gujars, but badly 
spoken, as if by foreigners. The further we go into these 
sparsely populated hills, the more independent do we find the 
Gujar dialect, and the less is it influenced by its surroundings. 
At length, when we get into the wild hill-country of Swat and 
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Kashmir, the nomad Giijars are found still pursuing their 
pastoral avocations, and still speaking the language their 
ancestors brought with them from Mewat. But even this 
shows traces of its long Journey. For these Gujars, wandering 
over hills where the resident population speaks either Pushto 
or some Pi^acha dialect, and separated from the Jamna by the 
wide plains of the Panjab, over which either Lahndl or Panjabi 
is the universal tongue, speak a language, which, though nearly 
the same as Mewati, also contains, like flies in amber, odd 
phrases and idioms belonging to the HindostanI of the Jamna 
valley. These they could not have taken from Pushto or from 
Piiaclia. These are strangely alike to Lahndl and Punjabi, 
These do not occur in Mewati, and they clearly show that the 
Gujars, on their way to Swat and Kashmir, must, at one period 
of their wanderings, have lived in the Jamna valley. 

^ .George A. Grierson. 

Camberley, 


^ih February, 1912. 


The following four gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members 

Babu Bodhisathva Sen, M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court, 91, 
Durga Charan Mittra’s Street, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper, seconded by Babu Rakhal Das Baneriee ; Mr, Everard 
Dighy, B.Sc. (London), Manager, Associated Press of India, 1, 
Garstin’s Place, Calcutta, proposed by Hon. Justice Sir Asm 
tosh Mukhopadliyaya, Kt., seconded by Mr. H. G. Graves; 
Lieut, T, L. Bomford, I.M.S., Officiating Surgeon-Naturalist, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, proposed by Capt. R. B. Seymour 
Sewell, I.M.S., seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp ; Mr, Egbert A, 
Andrews, Entomologist, Indian Tea Association, Tocklai, Cin- 
namaraP.O., Jorhat, Assam, proposed by Mr. S. W, Kemp, 
seconded by Mr. F. H. Gravely. 

Mr. P, H. Gravely exhibited Pedipalpi from Caves near 
Moulmein. 

Mr. S, W. Kemp exhibited bowls from the Abor country. 

The following papers were read : — 

(1) The Date of Varaha Mihira's Birth,— By Beajalal 
Mukerjbe. 

(2) An old Buddhist Commentary on Amarakosa, — By 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A. 

(3) Theories to explain the origin of the Vison Family.— 
By Mahamahobadhyaya Harapeasad Shastri, C.T.E., M.A. 

These two papers will be published in a subsequent num- 
ber of the Journal, 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
10th July, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

ConoNsn G. P. A. Harbis, C.S.I., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. 0. A. Bentley, Lieut. T. L. Bomford, I.M.S., Lieot.-Colo- 
nel W. J. Buchanan, Dr. Adrian Caddy, Lieut.-Colonel 

J. T. Calvert, Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. K. K. 

Chatterjee, Major W. V. Coppinger, I.M.S., Dr. H. M. Crake, 
Lieut .-Colonel B. H. Deare, I.M.S. , Dr. C. H. Elraes, Major E. 
D. W. Greig, I.M.S., Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Surgeon-Capt. F. Mac- 
Cabe, Dr. Indumadhab Mailick, Capt. D. McCay, I.M.S., Lieiife.- 
Colonel A. H. Nott, I.M.S., Major J. W. F. Rait, I.M.S., Major 
L. Rogers, C.I..E., Capt. H. B. Steen, I.M.S., Capt. J. D. 
Sandes, I.M.S. 

Yisitors : — Dr. J. B. Malony, Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. U. C. 
Sen Gupta, Major F. Smith, I.M.S., Dr. T. Sur. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

1. Clinical cases were shown : — 

(a) Col# Calvert showed a case of Spastic Paraplegia, 

(b) Dr. Chatterjee showed cases of Liver abscess and 
Splenic abscess treated by emetin with recovery. Also a 
case of removal of fish bones from the throat by Oesophago- 
tomy. 

(c) Dr. Gopal Chatterjee showed a case of Filariasis 
treated by 606 injection intramuscularly with excellent re- 
sults and apparent recovery. Also a case of Tuberculosis of 
spine treated by Tuberculin injections. These cases were dis- 
cussed by those present. 

2. The following paper was read : — 

Malaria according to the newer researches. — By Dr. C. A. 
Bentley. 

He drew attention to certain generalisations. Malaria, 
a normal condition to many in certain countries. Practically 
all population afiected but only those in certain well-defined 
conditions show sign of the disease. Tolerance. He concluded 
that an ordinary method of quinine and mosquito-destruction 
are only of mild importance and that education and a higher 
standard of living were the main features that should be 
advocated. Dr. Hossack agreed with Dr. Bentley, Major Greig 
and Major Smith, and Dr. Chatterjee also spoke. Dr. Bentley 
replied. 






AUGUST, 1912. 

Tlie . Monthly . General Meeting ;of.:the Society ' was’ . held 
on Wednesday, the 7th August, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. ' ' ' ' 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, O.LE., Vice- 
President, in .the,, chair. ; 

The following members were present : — 

' Mania vi Abdul Wall,, 'Mr. J. Coggiii' Brown, ■ Mr. E. IL' 
Gravely , Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. 0. Hossaok, Rev. ' H.' Hosten, 
S.J., Mr. S, W. Kemp, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E.,'Rai Bahadur 
Lalit Mohan Singha' Ray, Mr. G.- Stadler, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Rev.J. Watt. - 

Fis^7or.•-— Dr. S. B. Mehta. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-one presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. W, S. Milne, I.O.S., 
Major H. W. Gratten, R.A.M.C., and Major V. E. H. Lindesay, 
I.M.S., had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The following three gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Bahti> A till Behari Ghosh, Vakil, High Court, proposed by 
Hon. Mr. Justice J. G. Woodroffe, seconded by Col. G. P. A. 
Harris, C.S.I. ; Mr. F. S. Rarmht GheMy, Landed Proprietor, 5, 
Strotten Moollia Moodeily Street/ Madras, proposed by Babii 
Rakhai Das Banerjee/ seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri: and Syed Ahdulla^uRMusawy, A., 
Zemindar, Bohar, District Burdwan, proposed by Maulavi M. 
Hidayat Hosain, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

Mr. D. Hooper exhibited a specimen of the fat of a tiger 
{Felis' tigris) received from Mourbhanj. 

Tiger’s fat has a considerable local reputation as a healing 
remedy for ulcers and skin affections. The sample is some- 
,-what decomposed and has' an acid .value of 133.' The chemical 
.and physical constants are : —Specific .gravity at 40^'C., 0\S912 ; 
melting point 35'^ -saponification value 200*8 ; nodine value 
57 * 7 ; 95 per cent of fatty acids melting at 37*5^ ; neutralisa- 
tion value 208 * 2 , consisting principally of oleic and palmitic 
acids. The fat is related to that of the wild cat (F. catus) and 
domestic cat {F. domestica) examined by Amth or and Zink 
[Chheni, Zo.ltnng 1 906-54). 
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The following papers were read r— 

L Fimz Shah' s Tnnneh at Delhi.---By , H. Hgsten, 

SJ. 

2. A Note on Bhatii, — Bp MAHAMAHOPADHyAYA Haea- 

PRASAD' ShASTRI, C.I.E. 

3. Who were the SungasfSy Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haeaprasad Shastei, CJ.E. 

4. Two more new species of Gramineae from Bombay, — By 
R, K, Bhide, Assistant Economic Botanist ^ Bombay. Oommu- 
nicated by the Natural History Secretary > 

5. A measure of Ohemical Affinity. — By Manindra Nath 
Banerji. Communicated by Hon. Justice Sie Asutosh 
Mtjkhebji, Kt. 

This paper, will not be published in the JonrnaL 

6. The Mouihless Indians of Megasthenes,—By Rev. H* 
Hosteist, S.J. 

7. Account of an Expedition among the Abors in 1853 . — By 
Rev. Fr .Nicholas Krich, of the Foreign Missions of Paris. 
Translated by Rev. A. Gille, S.J. 'Communicated by the 
General Secretary. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
i4th August, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

Majoe L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S.,, in the chair. ' 

The following members were present : — 

Lieut Colonel. B. H. Deare, I.M.S., Dr. H. Finok, Major 
D. McCa 3 % I.M.S., Captain J. D. Sandes, I. M.S., -'Honorary 
Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and eonfirnied. 
The following papers were read : — 

L Gleanings from the Calcutta Post-Mortem Records, No. 
'FII'. :" 'Disease of - the Nervous : System.---’B'y MAJOB> h. Rogbr&,.: 
C.I.E., I.M.S. 

2. Notes on some cases of Nermus Disea^ses.-Sy hmvT.- 
.Colonel B. H. Deare, I.M.S. 
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30 . Preliminary Note on the Origin of Meteorites.^ 
By L. L. Peemoe, D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S. 

(With Plate XXVII). 


I. — IsTEODtrCTION. 

As a corollary to an investigation into the conditions of 
formation of garnets in the earth’s crust, I have been led 
to certain conclusions concerning the origin of meteorites. 
Both branches of this investigation, namely the constitution of 
the earth’s crust and the origin of meteorites, are being dealt 
with at some length in a paper under preparation for the 
publications of the Geological Survey of India ; but the conclu- 
sions arrived at with reference to the origin of meteorites seem 
to me to be of sufficient general interest to warrant my placing 
before the members of this Society a summary of my results, 
in advance of the publication of the paper referred to. 

It will be interesting to state briefly the steps that led 
me to consider, in the first place, the conditions of formation 
of garnets, and secondly the origin of meteorites. 

In a paper in the Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XLII, pp. 208-230 (1912), I have dis- 
Norms and modes. cussed the systematic position of a series 
of rocks known as the kodurite series * and found in the Vizaga- 
patam district of Madras. In this paper I attempt to classify 
kodurite and garnet-rock according to the American quantita- 
tive classification. The classification proves to be unpitable, 
and one cannot, therefore, recommend its adoption in India. 
But as the basis of this classification, its distinguished authors 
have selected certain standard minerals ; the chemical a,nalysis 
of any rock is translated into terms of these standard minerals, 
the mineralogical analysis so obtained being known as the norm 
of the rock, in contradistinction to its mode or actual method 
of crystallization; as the sequel indicates, this conception of 

the norm is of considerable value. 

Now typical kodurite is composed of orthoclase felspar, a 
manganese-garnet known as spandite, and apatite. The no™ 
of this rook shows orthoclase, leucite, and apatite, and in the 
place of the garnet no less than five minerals, namely anortmte, 
hedenbergite, wollastonite, tephroite, and magnetite, ihis 


i Published with 
ia. 

- Memoirs G.S.I. 


,h the permission of the Director, Geological Survey of 
I., XXXVII, Chaps. XII & XIII (1909). 
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e^ctraordinary difference between the mode and norm of 
kodnrite led me to investigate the cause in other words to 
ascertain why kodurite had not crystallised in the non-garneti- 
Ws form. Comparison of the specific gravities of the norm 
and mode of this rock showed that the garnetiterous iorra (the 
mode) was of a considerably higher specific gravity and con- 
sequently occupied a considerably smaller volume ^laniely 
10% less) than the non-garnetiferous form (the norm). This 
led to the conclusion that kodurite must have been lormed 

under considerable pressure. . . .i 4.- 

From this I was led to consider various other garneti- 
ferous rooks, such as eclogite, and to 
Gamefciferous rooks. arrive at the conclusion that the deeper 
one <roe3 in the earth’s crust the more abundant must the 
°OTaete become, on account both of the increasing pressure 
and of the increasing temperature, the high temperature 
inducino- the molecular mobility necessary to permit the eon- 
sstituents of pyroxene, olivine, and anorthite, to rearrange 
themselves aFthe denser molecule garnet. The conclusmn 
Sa^ was ^Lt below a certain depth all the ferromagnesian 
minerals such as pyroxene, amphibole, olivine, and biotite, 
with anorthite, have rearranged themselves as far as possible 
into garnets, for thereby the maximum reduction m volume 

rpTiobSrtgard ao Ptatonio rook, 

^ such as granite and gabbro, as the most 

Infra-plutonic zone. deep-seated known rocks. But, under 
the effects of enormous pressures, the granites should become 
garnetiferous and the gabbros be converted into eclogites and 
the conclusion seems inevitably to follow that beneath the 
rocks now known as plutonic there must be a zone ot garneti- 
ferous rocks extending downwards in a plastic-sohd form as tai 
as the presumed metallic core of the earth. For this zone, 
unless a better term suggest itself, I propose the name infra- 

pZwfo minerals of the infra-plutonic zone will 

be those that occupy the least volume. The commones 
Sneral in the basic rocks will be garnet, and the nature of the 
associated minerals will depend upon the excess constituents 
left over after the maximum possible number of garnets has 
been formed. They will be various varieties of pyroxene or 
Sne, with occasUal anorthite felspar. One other mineral 
may be specified as characteristic of the basic infra-plutomc 
rooks, namely diamond, which may be regarded as the mole- 


1 Except possibly that the shell between the garnetiferous zone 
end the metallic core, corresponding to the siderolites amongst meteor- 
ites, is frequently free from garnets owing to the absence of the ses- 
quioxides of iron, aluminium, and chromium. 
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Origin of Meteorites. 

\_iy *0. j ^ , 


surfacp graphite occurring in rocks nearer the 


infra-plutonic rocks will not reach the earth’s 
’ K ® '^P^ard passage must in most cases be acoom- 

stm hth ^.ntKr‘^"l*°“ temperature L 

volumf ini-n garnets to break down, with increase of 

TTnH^ ^ minerals such as pyroxene and olivine. 

Lnder certain special circumstances, however, particularly if a 
slow reduction in pressure is accompanied 1^/ a more rapid 
tSrms in to the lowering of the Iso^o 

SStes finfir^'l expect the 

thiil^ surface; although even then 

there my often be a partial breaking up of the “garnet wJh 

well-known M/pMte rims“or reaTon 

oo?ae/s ot some garnetiferous pendotites. 

proves Tn“n*w original matrix of diamond 

Lin a;l“ 9 st every ease to be some form of peridotite or 

S o®/ “f S™»nd of the diamond-bearing 

pipes of Kimberley is a breceiated mass of altered peridotite 
and eclogite with scattered diamonds, and these pipes have 
evidently been filled from great depths below the earth’s crust 
It IS possible that they have tapped the infra-plutonic zone. ’ 


II. — Origin of Meteorites. 


With this short introduction we may turn to the brief 
Chondrules. consideration of meteorites. Whilst I was 
about to attack this portion of the sub- 

!nrr if i n . 


iar^f o ^ cbuuuo i;o arracK tins portion of the sub- 

jectandwas wondering if there were any recorded instances 
rw*f^ ^ meteorites, my colleague Mr 

reraewnM », One of them (Earoti) 

represented a non-chondritic meteorite and the other (Khoharl 

/‘.'-“““‘Isl-ced through theS 
scope at the chondntic meteorite I saw what the chondrules 
must once have been, namely garnets. The chondrule I was 
LSL® was a globular, finely crystallised aggregate ^ en- 
fio- n ’ V ^ ™ of metallic iron (see plate XXVII 

h7 tli Jwg Iq^on i™" 


3 (Mg,Fe)0.Pe20g.3Si0o 
Garnet 


3(Mg,Pe)Si08+Pe,03, 
Enstatite 


eSed ® volume. The ferric oxide, 

expelled by the crystallising enstatite, was reduced by graphite 


appel/£L“ Vol*"™ Indian falls, will 

^ ^f^If j Records of the Geological Survey of India. 


ilM 






^ 
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(or some reducing gas) in the matrix of the original rock with 

Lrmation of metallic iron according to the tollowmg eqna- 

2 Fe.Os + 3 C = 4 Fe + 3 C0.5 

The reduction of pressure must have been sudden, enabling 
each earnet to liquefy under the influence of the prevalent high 
temperature. The sudden reduction of pressure must have 
been followed by a rapid decrease in temperature, ca,using the 
liquid globules to crystallise quickly with the production of the 
various radiated structures due to enstatite alone, and the 
complicated intergrowths resembling eutectic crystallisations, 
when both enstatite and olivine have crystallised out. buch a 
combination of conditions seems to me obtainable only in one 
way, namely by the sudden disruption of a celestial body m 
which lay, under high pressure and temperature at some depth 
below the surface, a garnetiferous zone analogous to the 
garnetiferous infra-plutonic zone of the earth. The sudden 
disruption of this celestial body would account for ttie sudden 
reduction of pressure promoting the liquefaction ot the garnets. 
The dispersal of the fragments produced by this disruption 
would doubtless be accompanied by a sufficiently speedy tall in 
temperature to cause the rapid congelation of the liquefaed 

^^'^'^Since it is possible to suggest this very simple explanation 
of the formation of chondrules, it is necessary to see whether 
such facts as are available support the idea. Beturning to the 
original slide of the Khdhar meteorite it is noticed that the 
degree of perfection of the iron -rim round each of the chondrules 
is very variable, and in some cases the iron is alniost absent. 
This variation in the character of the iron border is to a_ cer- 
tain extent correlative with variations in the character ot the 
chondrules themselves. One particular choiffirule of enstatite 
affords very convincing evidence, (bee plate XA.V11, ng. wj. ir 
is apparent from the slide that the enstatite has crystallised very 
rapidly, starting from a point on one side of the chondrule, and 
that as the radiate needles of enstatite increased in length, they 
pushed before them the surplus ferric oxide. Consequently , most 
of it occurs on the side of the chondrule remote from the pomt 
at which crystalliBation started, not, however, as oxide, but m 
the metallic state, having been reduced outside the chondrule, 
probably by graphite in the matrix. A certain amount ot the 
iron has become entangled between the enstatite needles, and 
indicates that there may have been inclusions of soine form ot 
carbon within the original garnet itself. The matrix of the rock 
between the chondrules consists largely of enstatite, olivine, and 
nickel-iron. These are to be regarded as original constituents ot 
the rock as it existed in the primitive celestial body. Whentne 
pressure was released they suffered no appreciable change, ex- 
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cept that the expansion of the garnets on liquefaction tended 
o produce urecciation of the rock j such brecciation being a 
common feature of ciiondritic meteorites. Other writers have 
noticed such metallic rims to chondrules, without explaining 
tlieir occurrence. > As a result of the reaction given above, 

4^1 i T 1 formed. It is important to notice 

tiiat both these gases are well known in meteorites. 

If the cliondri tic meteorites represent the garnetiferous or 
Achondrites. infra-plutonic zone of the primitive body, 
,, ^ben non-chondritic meteorites, which 

are otherwise very similar to the chondritic ones, should repre- 
sent the Plutonic zone lying immediately above the infra- 
piutonic zone. In the same way the siderites or iron meteorites 
Siderites and sidero- represent the metallic core of this 

lites. body , and the siderolites, which 

« . are mixtures of metallic nickel-iron and 

ot janous silicates, should represent the passage zone between 
the^ mtra-plutomc zone and the metallic core. The chondritic 
meteorites also contain a considerable amount of primary 
Primary nickel-iron nickel-iron (that is, apart from the iron 

in aerolites. formed on the breaking down of the 

. .X. original garnets), and it is evident that 
we should expect the amount of nickel-iron in the crust of this 
primitive body to decrease with distance from the centre. The 
non-chondritic meteorites, therefore, if they represent the 
Plutonic zone, should contain less nickel-iron than the chondri- 
ic meteorites, -which represent the infra-plutonic zone. This 
IS, in general, the case.^ ^ 

The theory appears, therefore, to be justified by the facts. 

Diamond and iron ^be iron meteorites offer 

carbide. ^^7 evidence of these supposed reductions 

n •. ofp^*essure. Siderites frequently contain 
diimon’d'^^T^-^ * r® graphite, but occasionally as 

w!^rk J"^“on Diablo meteorite. In Moissan’s 

^ page 96, there is given a figure 

of a portion of this meteorite in w^hich the central fragment of 

fXmn fey a felack sheath consisting of carbon 

and iron carbide. Assuming this iron carbide to have the 
composition of cementiteMPegC), found in artificial iron and 

*fe® g»^®atest pressure a system of iron 
and c arbon would exist as iron and diamond. A small redue- 

of PlLt'lxh^'im°'TTU in Fig. 3 

01 liate 1^ ( 1910 ). (The Chandakapur aerolite). 

nave 38 • introduction to the Study of Meteorites,’ 1904, 

wav. - Di. Sr »■ »' 

» published values for natural cohenite being very variable ; 



tion of pressure would lead to a reaction between the outer 
shell of the diamond and the surrounding iron with an increase 
of 2*7 % in volume calculated on the constituents that partici- 
pated in the change. With a further decrease in pressure the 
carbide would itself break down into metallic iron and graphite 
with a 5*1 % increase of volume, whilst the remaining diamond 
would pass into graphite with a 57*8% increase of volume. 
From the Canon Diablo meteorite we obtain, therefore, indica- 
tions of a small release in pressure, promoting the formation 
round the diamond of a carbide zone analogous to the kelyphite 
rim round garnets in certain eclogites. In certain siderites the 
carbon exists entirely as graphite, indicating a considerable 
release of pressure: in certain others, such as the one just 
referred to, a portion of the carbon has escaped conversion into 
graphite. The diference we can easily explain by supposing 
that the diamond-bearing siderites separated from the primi- 
tive body as larger fragments than the non-diamond-bearing 
siderites. With fragments of either size, the rapid cooling of 
the outer shell caused contraction and a consequent application 
of pressure to the interior. In those fragments above a certain 
limiting size, dependent on the temperature gradient, the 
pressure thus applied to the interior would prevent the passage 
of diamond into graphite, as in Moissanhs experiments on the 
artificial production of diamond.^ 

Ciiftonite, discovered by Fletcher in the Youndegin iron, 
is regarded as a third modification of 
Ciiftonite. carbon, difiering from graphite in its 

absence of cleavage.^ It occurs in small cubes modified by 
other faces, and is generally regarded as paramorphic after 
diamond.^ Its specific gravity is 2T2, as compared with 3*60 
for diamond. This case of paramorphism may therefore be 
regarded as another change induced by decrease of pressure. 
Ciiftonite has been found in several other tneteoric irons, 
namely, Magura, Cosby’s Creek, Toluca, and Smithville. 

It is to be noticed that if my explanation is correct, 
namely that the various types of meteo- 
. xc 56 -iron a oys. disruption of 

a primordial body with release of pressure, then at great depths 
in this body the nickel-iron alloys of the siderites did not exist, 
the two metals being separate ; for the breaking up of kama- 
cite (Fe^ Ni) into iron and nickel means a decrease in volume 


some of them are high enough to show that the carbide is a higher 
pressure mineral than diamond, and that on release of pressure carbide 
would pass into diamond, and diamond into graphite. 

I Another explanation would be that the diamond-bearing siderites 
represented those parts of the metallic core of the primitive body that 
were most rapidly cooled. 

Min, Mag,y VII, pp. 126-130 (1887). 
s Cohen, Meteoriten Kunde, I, pp, 140-1. 
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of 0-93%, and of taenite (Fe^Ni) a decrease of 7‘3%. On this 

interpretation the crystalline structures of manv siderites must 
be of secondary origin, due to the formation and crystallisation 
Oi nickel-iroii alloys on release of pressure. 

I must also refer briefly to one other case explicable in 

Weinbergerite. teims of relief of pressure, as it concerns 

1 , , . ^ siderite containing nodules of silicates, 

and therefore approximating to the siderolites. This is the 
hodaikanal meteoric iron. The silicate nodules have been 
tound by Berwerth ' to contain spheruli tic aggregates of a 
mineral to which he gives the name werMfieraente, and assigns 
the chemical formula NaAlSiO, + .SFeSiO., (neplieline + pyr- 
oxenej. As in the case of enstatitic chondrules, this mineral 
may have been derived from an original garnet (alkalibearing, 
like lagoriolite -) on release of pressure. The equation might 
be shown as follows ^ 

6 Fe 0 . 2 (Mg,Ca) 0 .(Na,K), 0 .Ak 0 .,. 2 Fe^ 03 . 9 Si 0 ,= 

Alkali-garnet 

(Na,ig O.ATO.,.2SiO, + 7(Fe,Mg,Ca)SiOs + FeO + 2Fe,0.,. 

Aepheiine Pyroxene 

The oxides of iron are seen — partly reduced to metallic iron — 
surrounding the weinbergerite. The epikamacite shell to each 
gram of nickel-iron alloy in the meteorite may be due to an 
allotropic change of the outer shell of each grain with increase 
o volume, due to the same release of pressure as permitted the 
breakdown of the garnet/^ 

There is one other point that requires notice. The crust of 
our globe is largely occupied by rocks, igneous, metamorphic, 
and sedimentary, of a much more acid composition and a much 
lower specific gravity than the average meteorites. We have 
Mdavites. etc. postulated a primitive body which by 
, , / disruption has given rise to the various 

classes of known meteorites ; but it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that this primitive body was devoid of a lighter and 
more acid crust than is represented by the stony meteorites, 
ouch a crust should not only be on the average more acid than 
stony meteorites, but, owing to its position, some of its con- 
stituent rocks should show the glassy and fine-grained texture 
characteristic of terrestrial volcanic rocks. Do we now find on 
the earth any remnants of this supposed crust ? Among the 
objects that are commonly reckoned as meteorites we do not, 
but there is a class of objects found in river gravels in many 
countries, and known as moldavites, hillitomtes^ and obsidianites ^ 




I Petr. Mitt., XXV, pp. 179-198 (1906). 

^bzd., XVIII, pp. 147-155 (1899). 

/ Por Berwerth’s explanation of the formation of the epikamacite 
see l.c,, p. 196. 
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^that are of relatively aeid character, are light in weight, and of 
glassy texture. The origin of these bodies is not known, but 
some petroiogists are inclined to regard them as of extra-terres- 
trial origin ; in no case, however, have they been seen to' fall. 
If there be any foundation for this suggestion, then, obviously, 
these obsidianites might have been a portion of the crust of the 
primitive body postulated abov^e.^ 

Thus far I have considered meteorites from the petrologi- 
cal point of view, and, on the evidence 
Meteontie ^ hypo- of the microscope and chemical composi- 

mation of solar system, tion, have deduced that ail the varieties 
of extra-terrestrial bodies found on the 
earrh’s surface may be ascribed to different portions of a primi- 
tive celestial body that has undergone disruption. We must 
now see how this hypothesis agrees or conflicts with the deduc- 
tions of astronomers. Sir Norman Lockyer s meteoritic hypo- 
thesis has been before the public for many years, and in many 
ways offers a satisfactory explanation of the origin and rela- 
tionships of shooting stars, nebulae, comets, stars, and planets, 
including the origin of our own solar sj^stem. His theory seemed, 
however, to be lacking in one respect. He did not explain 
the production of the swarms of meteorites constituting the 
nebulae. In his recent work ‘ The Evolution of Worlds,’ Pro- 


fessor Lowell explains this point satisfactorily and carries back 
the, history of evolution one stage further. Consequently, I 
will give here a very brief summary of Lowell’s account of the 
origin of the solar system. 

Postulating infinite space, infinite time, and an infinite 
number of stars, both light and dark, distributed through 
space, let us consider the case of a dark star. This dark star 
represented a former hot, bright star or sun that had cooled 
down ill the course of ages, becoming solid and extemally cold 
like the inner planets of the solar system — a condition that 
our own sun will one day inevitably attain. This dark body 
was progressing through space with a high speed of bodily 
translation and a certain speed of rotation about its axis. 

During the infinite course of time, sooner or later, another 
celestial body must inevitably collide with, or approach close 




to, our dark sphere. Let us suppose that another celestial 
body of equal size passes close to (not further ofl; than 2-5 dia- 
meters), but does not actually collide with, our dark sphere. 
As a result of the approach of this disturbing sphere our body 
will suffer disruption due to tidal stresses. We may imagine 
the tearing off of two hemispherical caps, which, still possessing 
their speed of rotation and leaving the parent sphere from 
opposite sides, will be flung out into space as a spiral nebula, 
composed of myriads of fraisfments— in fact, small meteorites — 

5 See A. Hutehitison, Ohem. Soe. An. Mep.t VIII, p. 267 (1911)* 
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of our original sphere. This spiral nebula will have as aoclens 
a nova or new star consisting of the core of the primordial dark 
body. As the disturbing body moves away in its course 
through space, the central nova or sun will gradually obtain 
gravitational control over its spiral nebula, forcing the constitu- 
ent parts of the nebula into closed circuits round itself as 
centre. Wherever the meteorites of the nebula are thickest 
(the knots of the nebula) they will aggregate together, forming 
small hot bodies that subsequently cool down into planets , 
whilst other portions of the meteoritic debris will fall into the 
central ^iin. 

Thus, according to Lovrell, was our solar system born. 
But many fragments of our primitive sphere have fallen neither 
into the sun nor into any of the planets and are still pursuing 
their course round the sun as integral units of the solar S5^stem. 
Numbers of these small bodies daily enter our atmosphere and 
are burnt up during their rapid flight. Occasionally a larger 
fragment succeeds in reaching the earth’s surface before it is 
entirely dissipated. Such fragments constitute the meteorites 
of our museums. 

They are, as we see, if Lowell’s story is to be accepted, 
fragments of a world that existed 
prior to the birth of the solar system, 
and are therefore older than any portion 
of this system. Our petrological investigations have demanded 
the disruption of a solid body to account for the various 
known types of meteorites. Lowell’s story of the evolution 
of the solar system provides us with such an event, and 
incidentally enables us to clear up one point, namely, the ab- 
sence among our meteorites of acid rocks, with the exception of 
the doubtfully extra-terrestrial obsidianites previously referred 
to. At the time of disruption of our primitive dark sphere, 
the outer portions of the crust were naturally flung the furthest 
distance from the nucleus along the spiral arms of the nebula. 
Consequently, when this nebula was converted into the solar 
system, the outer crustal portions of the primitive body gave 
rise to the outer planets Jupiter to Neptune, which have an 
average density of only 1*09 ; whilst the lower zones of the crust, 
presumably with part of the metallic core, gave rise to the 
inner planets Mars to Mercury, which have an average density 
as high as 4*36, the specific gravity of our own planet being the 
highest, namely 5*53.^ Consequently, the ungarnered fragments 
of the original disruption 'that still course round the sun between 
the inner planets must represent lower and denser shells of the 


Cans© of absence of 
acid meteorites. 


r Part, of course, of this diflerence of specific ^avity is to be attri- 
buted to different degrees of condensation attained by the various 
planets. 
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original sphere than those fragments that still circulate m the 
zone of the outer planets. This deduction agrees with Je 
constitution of such meteorites as reach the earth. Conse- 
quently, we must view with considerable doubt the possibility 
of the obsidianites being extra-terrestrial. 



I 




31 * On the Persian Farmans gfranted to the Jesuits hy 
the Moghul Emperors^ and Tibetan and Newari Far- 
mans granted to the Capuchin Missionaries in Tibet 
and Nepal* 

By Rev. Fr. Felix, O.M.C. 

My principal object in coming to Calcutta was to search 
for the manuscripts on the Geography, History, Customs and 
Literature of Tibet and Nepal, left by the Capuchin Fathers, 
who for more than half a century laboured in those countries 
from the beginning of the 18th century. 

While I am still in pursuit of some of these manuscripts, 
I discovered a few years back, in the Mission Archives of Agra, 
a good many Persian farmans connected with the J esuit Mission 
in Mogor. On exhibiting these privately to some members of 
your Society, I was asked by one of them to lay before you, for 
inspection and examination, the fruits of my researches* I 
readily accepted the offer: first, in order that by doing so I 
might remove from the minds of not a few learned Orientalists 
the doubts they may have on their real existence; and 
secondly, to find means to bring them to light, and thus to 
rescue them for ever from the dust of inaccessible libraries in 
which they have been buried for centuries. 

Now the documents, which I have the pleasure to lay 
before you, Gentlemen, belong to different countries and are 
written in various languages. 

Before dealing with the Persian farmans^ which ail belong 
to the Moghul epoch, and spread over a period of two hundred 
years, it will not be out of place to state first the nature of a 
farman and give a brief description of it. 

Any paper authenticated by proper signatures is called a 
8‘anad. Some sanads, which my collection exhibits, have no- 
thing but the royal seal ; others were first authenticated by the 
seals and signatures of the Ministers of State and afterwards rati- 
fied by affixing the royal seal ; while a third class have only the 
seals and signatures of the Ministers without the royal seal. 
A farman has the signatures of the Ministers together with 
the royal seal. Farman is a Persian word derived from farmu- 
fi!a%, ^to order,’ and when put in the mouth of Kings and 
Superiors, it signifies ‘to say,’ ‘to speak.’ Its origin may 
easily be traced to the Sanskrit word Pramdna, pramdn and 
farman, which means ‘authority,’ ‘ attestation ’ or ‘scrip- 
tural assertion.’ Hence, the Persian word means ‘ a com- 
mand,’ ‘ a mandate,’ ‘ a royal patent/ and it is the general 
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term applied to royal mandates. According to Gladwin {Ayeefi 
Akhery)^ it denotes a ‘ command of the emperor/ a royal com- 
mission, In Bengal the term was used for a patent to trade 
duty free. By way of eminence it means the charter which the 
East India Company obtained from Emperor Farrukh Siyar, 
granting them the liberty of trading, and other privileges. (Cf . 
H, Beveridge, Gomyrehensim History of India, Tom. I, p. 388). 
The expression farmdn-i JShdhl, meaning the ‘ royal mandate/ is 
commonly used in the Persian and Urdu languages, the Arabic 
equivalent being Manshur. 

The farmdn usually takes the following form, as maybe 
seen on the mandates : 

L It begins with the holy name of God, such as AlldJm 
Akbar, ^ God is great.’ This formula reminds us of Akbar’s 
name Jaldhud Din ^Muhammad Akbar. The words Allahu 
Akbar are ambiguous : they may mean ' God is great/ or 
' Akbar is God.’ There is no doubt that Akbar liked the 
phrase for its ambiguity, for it was used on coins, the imperial 
seals, and the heading of books, farmans, etc. (See Bloch- 
mann’s Ain-i Akbari by Abul Fazl, Book I, Ain 77, p. 16; 
Badauni, p. 210). 

2. Then, according to Abul Fazl, the Mulir or seal of his 
Majesty is put. The imperial seals of Akbar and Shah ’x^lam, 
as may be inferred from the farmans, have a turnip shape with 
a decorative border of conventional flowers. These seals cut in 
riqdl characters contain the emperor’s name with those of his 
predecessors up to Timur. His Majesty’s own name is to be 
found in the centre and is encircled by the names of his fore- 
fathers. 

3. Under this seal comes the tughrd, ^ or imperial signature, 
which contains the full name and titles of the king, written in 
a fine ornamental hand in the Naskh character. 

4. Lastly, the text of the farman is given in Nasta^liq (a 
fine round hand) or shakaatah (a broken writing, a running hand) 
with date at the end, usually the Persian or Turkish montii and 
the year of accession of the reigning king. The practice of 


^ Tu^ra i$ the imperial signature. The royal titles prefixed to 
letters, diplomas or other public deeds are generally written in a fine 
ornamental hand. The great men of the East have long been admirers 
of calligraphy, or elegant writing. Some of the most distinguished Vizirs 
have prided themselves on being the finest penmen of the age ; amongst 
the most remarkable was the celebrated Husain or ^Ahl-Ismael (Vizir to 
the Seljukian Sultan Mas’ud) sumamed Tograi. on account of his excel- 
lence in this species of ^ writing, but better known in Europe by his 
admired Arabic poem entitled Carmen Tograi. Being taken prisoner in 
a battle, wherein his sovereign was defeated by his brother Mahmud, he 
was put to death (a.d. 1120) by that princess Vizir, who hated him for 
his great abilities, but parfeioularly, it is said, for his uncommon superi- 
ority in writing the Tughra charaoter. Oh. Wilkins' Fersian, Arabic and 
English Dictionary. 
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issuing farmdns ddkteB from time immemorial. It was the 
practice of kings addressing their subjects on any point or 
matter. Though, presumably, very ancient farmons may still 
exist;, they are scarce and rare ; some may be found which be- 
long to the early Muhammadan Kings of Delhi ; but old farmdns 
and documents of the later Muhammadan Kings, especially of 
the Mo^ul Emperors, are very common. 

On the back of the farmdns, particularly of those belong- 
ing to the Moghul period, are inserted explanations of various 
offices: hence, we may reasonably conclude that the offices 
connected with the imperial mandates were in order, and 
several in number. Another striking feature worthy of note is 
that the farmdns were written on paper of different quality and 
size, some on simple paper, others on illuminated paper decora- 
ted with flowers and foliage, according to the position or rank 
of the people to whom they were addressed. 

I do not intend, Gentlemen, to give you at present a 
detailed description of each of these farmdns ; I reserve for the 
near future their publication: clear and legible impressions, 
their transliterations and English translations, with the neces- 
sary commentary notes as to the time and circumstances in 
which they were issued. 

I. To begin with the first category which contains, as you 
will observe, Persian scripts, some are Sanads, also called Par- 
wdnas, of the different orders described above : but the collec- 
tion exhibits sAm farmdns of different kinds, shapes, forms and 
quality, called Farmdn-i-' All Shan, ‘ the exalted or the imperial 
mandate ’ ; Farmdn-i-Wdjihud imtisal, ^ ordinances necessary to 
be obeyed^; Farmdn4-JaUl-^anwdn, ‘diplomas with the illus- 
trious imperial signature ’ and other similar names. This col- 
lection begins with farmdns from the greatest of the Mo gh ul 
Emperors in India, in his time the greatest monarch in the 
world, Akbar. Having become dissatisfied with Muham- 
madanism, the religion of his ancestors and of his country, he 
sent repeatedly messengers to Goa, requesting that some quali- 
fied Christian teachers would come to him, and assuring them 
of a safe Journey and an honourable reception. On their 
arrival at the imperial court, Akbar treated them with much 
respect and gave them liberty freely to propagate their religious 
sentiments, assuring them of his protection of themselves and 
their proselytes. . The history of this Mission, the vicissitudes 
it had to undergo, the persecutions on the part of the Muham- 
madans which it had to endure, will ever make us admire the 
moral courage, the zeal, and the perseverance of the Jesuit 
Fathers at the Mo gh ul court. In fact /there is no part of the 
history of Catholic missions in India which exhibits scenes of 
more interest than some which occurred at Fatehpur-Sikri, 
Lahore, Agra and Dehli. The publication of these farmdns will 
form a firm basis, an immovable ground-work upon which the 
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history of the Catholic missions in the Mo^ul Empire must be 
written from the ' litterae annuae ’ of the Jesuit missionaries. 
These farmans, I am glad to say, confirm and corroborate the 
Jesuit letters even in their minutest details. Is it hot re- 
markable, that we should meet in the heart of Hindostaii, 
under the shadow of the only two imposing structures of Mo- 
ghul might and supremacy which escaped the ravages of time 
and the devastation of successive invasions, — the Agra Fort, 
that powerful bulwark of the Mo gh ul Empire, and the Taj, 
that marvel of Muhammadan architecture, that tomb unique 
in the world, where Shah Jahan lies buried near his favourite 
Sultana, — that we should meet, I say, in that very city, the only 
two remaining Christian buildings of that epoch, proclaiming in 
their decent modesty the history of the Jesuit Mission in 
Northern India : Akbar’s Church in the Mission compound 
and the Martyrs’ Chapel, that resting place, dating back as 
far as 1611, where most of the Jesuit Fathers who laboured 
in Mogor lie interred ? 

It was under Akbar, the most tolerant as well as the ablest 
of the Moghul Emperors, that this church was erected. It has 
now existed more than 300 years, a long period when the im- 
portant revolutions of that interval, the absolute authority of 
the monarohs, and the characteristic intolerance of their reli- 
gion are considered. Is it not remarkable, too, that this un- 
protected altar of a faith equally obnoxious to the Muhamma- 
dan and Hindu rulers, which the slightest breath of displeasure 
from either might have swept away, should have remained un- 
touched amidst convulsions which have subverted monarchies 
and changed religions of state? It is true Shah Jahaii, 
after the fail of Hugli, had this church pulled down, but the 
altar remained- Aurangzeb, always jealous of whatever miglit 
diminish or disturb the unprecedented extent of his power, 
viewed the Christian edifice with some degree of disapproba- 
tion, and yet an order to remove the bell, which might inter- 
fere with the prayers of the Mussulmans, may be considered as 
an act rather of moderation than of intolerance or persecution. 

Among the Persian farmans we find one of Akbar, granting 
the building of a church in Cambayat town, and ordering that 
the administrative authorities of that place should not stand in 
the way. Churches also were built during his time at Lahore and 
Agra. Other documents belonging to the reign of Jahangir 
either corroborate the permissions granted by his father in 
favour of the missionariesj or bestow land on the Firingis for 
making gardens and cemeteries. One was issued in the lOtli 
year of his reign with regard to providing accommodation for 
the English who were put up in the house of the Padres in. 
Jawahari Warah at AhmadabM. We find even a Sanad of the 
staunch Muhammadan Aurangzeb, dated? the 37th year of his 
reign and bearing the seal of Ms minister Asad Khan, exempt- 
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ing the ChristiaEs and the priests from the capitation tax. 
Others on the same subject from Bahadur Shah, Muhammad 
Shah, and ’Alamgir are common. 

’All Gauhar, son of ’Alamgir II, known under the name 
of Shah ’Alam, was still more liberal. He granted the Der- 
vish Padre Gregory, for his maintenance, the village Ima- 
dalpur of the Amlah Hawaili Palam, in the Province of Dar-u! 
Khilafali of Shahjahanabad, free from all vexations of the 
revenue department and imperial taxes. 

II. The second category shows two Tibetan diplomas in 

' Umin ’ or ‘ Umin ohuk ’ characters. The larger one is of Mi- 
Vagn, King of Tibet, at his residence of Kaclem Khanzar in the 
year of the Iron Bird, the 30th of the seventh moon, which cor- 
responds to the 9th September 1741 of the Christian era. The 
second is from the hand of the Dalai Lama, written and given 
at his great palace of Potala, the 28th of the first month of the 
star, called Thrumto, in the year of the Iron Bird, which is ac- 
cording to our reckoning October 7th, 1751. Both these 
instruments were given by the King and the Dalai Lama to the 
Capuchin Fathers, and allowed them to preach freely the Chris- 
tian Religion, and their Tibetan subjects to embrace it un- 
molested. The original mandates are still preserved in the 
Archives of the Propaganda in Rome, where I found them 
written in a beautiful hand, on large yellow silk sheets, as is the 
custom at the Court of Lhasa. Both are duly authenticated 
with red- ink impressions of the seals of the King and the Dalai 
Lama. And yet who would believe it ? Rash critics, French 
and English, have not only doubted their authenticity, but radi- 
cally denied it. They considered them as ' hnpudent forgeries,'* 
styled the simple missionaries ^ impostors,* and applied to them 
the unwarranted epithet of ' sycophants J Now, learned Gentle- 
men, I present to you photos of these ' impudent forgeries,* of 
these autograph letters, and as a monk myself and an historian, 
I am in duty bound to refute on behalf of ^ detestable 

Orders of Friars* Lthe false accusations and calumnies made 
against them by unscrupulous critics. If the slightest doubt 
remains about them, I would invite you, honorable members of 
this famous and erudite Society, to go to Rome, and inspect for 
yourselves the autograph letters, exhibited in the library of the 
Urban College de Propaganda Fide, where Stephen Borgia, 
Secretary to that Congregation, wished them to be kept. 

III. Here are three Newari. or Nepalese inscriptions, one 
from King J aya Ranagita Malla Deva, King of Badgao in Nepal, 
dated in the Newari year 858, 7th moon ^ or 31st October 1737. 


1 Histoire Qem'irale des Fo^/ages, Tom. XXVII, p, 290 et sqq, among 
the notQQ ; Astlej^s New OoUeGtion of Voyages and Travels, London, 
1747, Tom. IV, p. 620, among the notes. 
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The second is a deed of Jaya Prakas Malia' Deva, Prince of 
Katmandu, dated 862, of the Nepal era, dark half of the moon, 
or November 10th, 1740. Both these were engraved on copper 
plates, and are grants of houses, gardens and wells, made in 
perpetuity to the Capuchin Fathers. I myself placed the ori- 
ginals in our Museo delle Missioni in the Capuchin Convent of 
Via Boon Compagni, Rome. 

The third is a writ by King Jaya Raiiagita Malia, King of 
Nepal (Badgao), and is a deed of freedom of conscience to the 
same Capuchin Fathers. The autograph is preserved in the 
Propaganda Archives, Rome. 

IV. Finally, the Hindi script is an autograph letter of the 
King of Bettiah to the Sovereign Pontiff Benedict XIV, asking 
him for missionaries to preach the Christian Religion in his 
Kingdom. After the expulsion of the Capuchin Fathers from 
Tibet, some retired to Nepal. Fr. Giuseppe Maria de’ Bernini 
went to Bettiah, where under the patronage of the King he 
opened a new mission, which still exists in a most flourishing 
condition. The original letter exists also in the Archives of 
the Propaganda, Rome. 

Now, Gentlemen, I have at great cost, arduous toils, and 
tiresome journeys tried to collect all the materials connected 
with the Catholic Missions in Tibet and Nepal, and I must now 
find means to publish them in English. This publication will 
be the more important because it includes in one volume all 
that the Catholic missionaries have written or said on Tibet 
and Nepal, from the 13th century down to the middle of the 
18th. Who among you heard of Fr. Joseph d’Asooli who 
entered Lhasa on the 19th of Julie 1707 with his companion 
Fr. Joseph Francis de Tours and stayed there till 1712 ? He left 
us an ‘ Itinerario de' Cappuccini dal Mogol al Nepal nel 1707.’ 
Domenico da Fano, another Capuchin, wrote a Latin-Tibetan 
dictionary as early as 1712, which is preserved in the ‘ Biblio- 
theque Nationale de Paris ’ {Recherchea sur lea languea Tartares 
Tom. 1, p. 336). Clements R. Markham rightly remarks that 
'' Horazio della Penna studied Tibetan at Lhasa for twenty-two 
years,” and Emil Schlagintweit in his Buddhism in Tibet 
(pp. 146-147) says : The most important event for our know- 
ledge of Tibetan Buddhism was the Capuoini mission under the 
superintendence of Horacio de la Penna They (the Capu- 

chins) collected much valuable information concerning the 
geography of the country, and the history, religion, manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, Horazio della Penna was 
particularly distinguished by an ardent zeal in the cause of 
Christianity ; he translated into Tibetan a catechism of the 
Christian faith j the Doctrina diristiana of Cardinal Bellarmini ; 
'.■Ihe Thesaurus" Dbotrin^ , Christiana of Toriot, and 'he also 
'botnpiled a^Tibetan-Italian dictionary.” "But, Gentlemen, the 
Propaganda Archives cOntaini many other valuable and un- 
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known accounts of the religion of Tibet, written by this very 
able friar, ail of which I have copied. He translated moreover 
from Tibetan into Italian — 

I. Sakyortvha namtar^ ox the History of Sakya Tuba. 

II. Lam-Rim cemhe : the three great ways which gradually 
lead to perfection 

HI. OMap-sti-Drova, or Principles which the Lamas have 
to follow. 

IV. Sozar tharhe^ or prescriptions to escape the manifold 
transmigrations. 

He wrote besides the Tibetan-Italian dictionary referred to by 
Schlagintweit, an Italian-Tibetan dictionary composed of 33,000 
words. These two last MSS. were found last year in Bishop^ s 
OollegeP Calcutta, where I inspected them and found them to 
be in Fr. Orazio della Penna’s handwriting. 

Who among you ever read the marvellous account of a 
journey to Lhasa by Cassiano de Beligatti of Macerata in 1741, 
lately discovered in the Municipal Library of Macerata in Italy, 
and published at Firenze, 1902, by Professor Alberto Magnaghi 
under the title ‘ ‘ Relazione inedita di un Viaggio al T'S>et del 
Padre Cassiano Beligatti da Macerata (prima meta del secolo 

Who heard of the Jesuit Father Ippolito Desideri’s volu- 
minous account of the geography, history, religion, and cus- 
toms of Tibet, edited by Professor Carlo Puini in the ‘Societa 
Geografica Italiana,’ Rome, 1904, Memorie, volume X? ( II 
Tibet i Oeografia, Storia, Religione^ Costumi^ secondo la relazione 
del viaggio del P. Ippolito Desideri^ 1715-1721), 

When in 1828 the able oriental scholar, Mr. Hodgson, first 
attempted to make known to the English the Nepalese lan- 
guage, and the literature and religion of that country, be had 
been preceded in the field half a century before, in Italy. The 
Capuchins of the Tibetan Mission had penetrated into Nepal at 
the dawn of the 18th century, and many among them had 
mastered the language and literature of that country as is 
evidenced by the publication of various ascetic works and 
translations of some Nepalese books. The latter essays sup- 
pose rather developed notions and more advanced studies 
than even the actual ones we possess of the Nepalese language. 
Voluminous dictionaries in manuscript, ItaHan-Newari, etc., 
were still extant at Bettiah some six years ago. 

In 1771 the Library of the Propaganda was endowed with 
five manuscripts in the Nepalese tongue and character, about 
which nobody now feels the least concern, and the most interest- 
ing of which, however, deserves the honour of publication. 
Four of them are ascetic treatises on the Catholic Religion. 
They were brought to Rome by Father Anselm de Ragusa of 
the Capuchin Order, and Superior at that time of the Tibetan 
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MissioBS. These precious volumes were offered the same year 
to the Propaganda and placed by the Secretary of that Congre- 
gation, later Cardinal Borgia, in the Bibliotheca Collegii tJrbani 
de Propaganda Fide. It is the more important to call the 
attention of Indianists to these MSS., because, they are simply 
mentioned by Amaduzzi in his preface to the Alphabetmn 
Bramhanicum^ published in 1771 (p. 17), a work which is now 
obsolete. The donor deposited at the same time another 
volume, infinitely more precious. The manuscript, ex charta 
radicis arbor ece^ contains a description of the deities, customs, 
ceremonies, etc. of that country, written in Nepalese, with a 
transliteration and an Italian translation, by Constantin 
d’Ascoli, and ends with a Nepalese Alphabet. 

These few notes, Gentlemen, which I could easily multiply, 
will give you an idea of the vast amount of unpublished 
materials in my possession, and will afford ample proof that 1 
need help for publishing them. 


32 . Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bengal. 

By Monmohah Ghakravaeti. 

Bhavadeva is one of the very few survivals of old scholars 
in Bengal. Though classical, very little is known about him. 
Even the time he lived in is not settled. I propose, therefore, 
to discuss the subject under the following heads : — 

A. — His Literary Works. 

B. — His Temple. 

C. — His Ancestors. 

D. — His Date. 


A , — Literary Works. 

(i) Karm-dnmthdna-Paddhati, 


Otherwise known as DaiOrharma’-paddhati , Samshdra-pad- 
dhati or Chdndoga-paddhatL It is the best known of his 
works, and has been repeatedly printed. It describes the 
samshdras or purifying ceremonies which should be performed 
by every member of the twice-born castes. Those rites are 
described according to the Chandoga schools of the Sama- 
veda. To the Kauthumi school of the Sama-veda belong 
the bulk of Kadhiya and Varendra Brahma nas of Bengal, and 
therefore the importance of this compilation for Bengal can 
be well understood. 

After salutation to the god Brahma, the work begins 
with — 



I 


II [ 5^ II ] 


Then follow detailed descriptions of marriage and other 
domestic ceremonies to be performed by a dmja. The ordi- 
nary texts end in a colophon ascribing the work to Bhava- 
deva Bhatta without any epithet. As more than on© Bhava- 
deva flourished in Bengal, this leaves the authorship rather 
doubtful. However, the Calcutta Sanskrit College MS. No. 52 
has at the end the following colophon : — 

Cl ' ^ — 
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The epithet Bala-vadabM-bhujamga fixes the work as of 
' onr writer. 

This Sanskrit College MS., liaving as the date of its writing 
8'aka 1715 or a.d. 1793, differs to some e ..cent from the ordinary 
texts. For example, at the outset while describing the im- 
portant ceremony of the ku^andika in marriage, it reads 

(with ku^a grass and flowers) for merely 
again in the same ceremony 
(having taken one ku^a grass by the right hand) for 
and so on. As this Paddhati is the 
classical guide for S'ama-vedis in Bengal, an edition carefully 
collated appears desirable. 

(ii) Tautatita-matortilakam, 

As yet found in only one manuscript, the MS. No. 2166 
of the India Office Library. I had an opportunity of examining 
it through the kindness of the Librarian Mr. Thomas. It is a 
fragment, both the beginning and the end being lost. The 
end must have been lost before Samvat 1718 or a.d. 1661, 
for the last leaf bears an endorsement declaring that the MS. 
was bought by one Sh,rikara, son of Bhatta Nllakantha, on the 
eleventh tithi of the bright half of the month Jyestha, Samvat 
1718. This endorsement of sale also shows that the MS. must 
have been written a good many years before a.d. 1661. 

The fragment has only two colophons. In both colophons 
the work is named TautdUia-mata4ilaham. The work is a gloss 
on the views of Tautatita or Kumarila Bhatta, and discusses his 
Tantra-vdrUka. The latter is a commentary on the Bhasya 
of Shbara Svamin which comments in turn on the original 
Mimdm^a-sutras of the sage Jaimini. The fragment that I 
have seen deals with only a very small portion of the Sutras, 
viz., the fourth foot of the first Adhyaya and the firstfoot 
of the second Adhyaya. The remarks of the author disclose 
a good grasp of Hindu philosophies, the author naturally 
supporting the Mimamsa Sutras. Besides references to the 
Bhdsya and the Bhdsya-kdra^ the Vdrtika and the Vdrtika- 
kdra^ other allusions are extremely scanty. I have found 
only two, Bddere-r-mata (i.e. the Brahma^suira of BMarayana) 
in foL 66, and Siddhdmte in foL 44b. 

This work was apparently treated as an authority of 
the Piirva-Mimamsa philosophy. In his treatise on Mimamsa, 
the Tantra^ctuMmanl, Krsnadeva noticed that the TanitOr 
vdrtika was annotated by Bhavadeva^ Ambeka, Fartha-sarathi, 
Some^vara, the author of the Pdrdyma, Bxid Paritosa.* 

I Hall's Index to the Bibliography of Indian Bhiloaophical Systems ^ 

p. no. 
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(iii) Prayakcitta-nirupanam, 

Two manuscripts in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta (Nos. 
183 and 184) and a copy made recently therefrom I ha¥e 
seen. I have further consulted the abstracts given of the 
India Office Library MS. No. 561, of the MS. No, 3138 in 
R. L. Mittra’s ‘‘Notices*’ (IX. 314), and of the MS. No. ,240 
in H. P. Shastri’s Notices (I. 237). The work begins with 
salutation to Yasudeva (not Brahma as in the Da^a-harmorpad^ 
dhati) and then says : — 

(or 5 I 

fsrrsi^ srT^rfgTt 1 ^^E[JD *7 ii [ *111 ] 

In the colophons of its first five paricchedas or chapters 
the work is named as Prdyaicitta-prakarwnam, while in the 
sixth or last colophon it appears as Prdyahitta-prakarana- 
nirupanam. The first chapter, for example, ends with 

«5FtTW: 11 

(fol. 18a) ; the fourth chapter with ?[f5T ( 
in Ind. Off. MS.) 

n (fol. 40b).i 

The title, Bala^valahM- (or va4abhu)bhujamgay is given 
in all the colophons except the first (in the Sanskrit College 
copy omitted in the second colophon also). The MS. No. 240 
of H. P. Shastri has at the end a slightly different form, 
Bdla-vadahMya-bhujamga. This peculiar title at once fixes the 
work as of our Bhavadeva. 

The treatise discusses sins and the modes of their expiation 
(prdyahcitta). The first chapter deals with the great sins, 
the murder of men, women and animals. The second chapter 
treats of sins arising from the taking of forbidden foods and 
drinks; the third deals with expiation for various kinds of 
thefts; the fourth discusses expiations for sexual intercourse 
with forbidden persons. The fifth deals with expiations for 
improper contract, such as forbidden marriages, sale of for- 
bidden goods , touch with the untouchables. The last chapter 
is devoted to the penances prescribed in expiation. 

The work quotes from or refers to a considerable number 
of qmrti treatises. A list of the authorities thus mentioned 
is given below: — 


1 The folio references are to the recent copy from the Sanskrit 
Gollege;MSS.: , 
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Aligirasa (variants, 
Aiigirah, Angirasa, 
Angirah). 

Apali (? Apastarnba). 

Apastamba (44 times)* 

Ka^yapa, 

Katyayana. 

Kaipayana ( ? Katya- 
yana). ; 

Kumara. 

Gotama (var., Gau- 
tama). 

Gunama (? Gautama). 

Ciiagaleya. 

Jaimini. 

Devala. 

Narada. 

FaraiSara (var., Para- 
iSara) 

Pulastya. 


Paithinasi. 

Pracetah. 

Vrhat-Pravecah (var.? 

“Pracetah). 

Baiidhayana, 

Bhavisyat purana. 

Matsya-purana. 

Markandeya. 

Manu (91 times). 
Vyhan-Manii. 

Yann. 

Vrhad-Yama. 

I Svalpa-Yama. 

; Yaj iiavalk y a (46 
: times), i . ’ ' 

Yogi-Yajfiavalkya. 
Laughaksi. 

I Valoka (5 times). 
j.Visnu, 

I V rhad-Visnu (29 times) . 
! Vi^vamitra. 


i'Vif^varupa (once). 

I Vi'haspati. 

! Y|*had- Vi'haspati, 

I Vyasa. 

I Vyhad- Vyasa. 
6ankha. 

Sahkha-Likhita. 
^atatapa. 
j Vrliad-^atatapa. 
i Ankara (twice), 
i Sat-trimsan-mata (4 
; times). 

I Samvayta. 

' V?had-Samvarta. 

' Sumantu. 

Harita. 

i Vyddha-Harita. 

I Svalpa-Harita. 


It will be seen that the largest references are to Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, and Apastamba. The other sages were also 
well known, and more than twenty-five have been named.: 
Several were known under various recensions, such as Manu, 
Vrhad-M^ and so on. Among the Puranas the Matsya 
the Bhavisyat, mA as distinguished from the smrti- writer 
the philosopher Yogi-Yajfiavalkya, have been quoted. Of 
later productions one finds the compilation from thirty- 
six authorities, the 8at4rim^an-mata^ and among later writers, 
VWvarupa, Valoka and Srikara are referred to, though only 
occasionally. The late age of Valoka and S'rikara is indicated 
by the fact that their opinions have been freely criticised, e.g., 

in the fourth chapter, 

fsrftlfeT ... . (fol. 326)— 

again in the fifth chapter 
.... (fol. 42a). 

The work appears to have been treated as an authority 
on expiations. For example, in the Smrii-rain-dkara , a work 
fairly old, the author Vedi-carya begins the section on prdyas- 
cito thus : — 

n [ ^ ii ] 

So too in tlie PrayaScittc^samgraha of Narayana Bhatta 
quotations from Bhavadeva appear as authoritative.* 



i India Office Library Catalogue, pp. 473, 555. 
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(iv) Samhandhorvivelca, 

Under this title, a small manuscript of 12 folia, 250 
verses, is attributed to our Bhavadeva in H. P. ShastriV 
' ' Notices, ” MS. No. 399.^ It deals with sapinda relationship 
as bearing on marriage, and has at the end the following 

i:fcT ?rwTTr: II In the absence of 

the writer’s title, Bdla-valahM-bhujanga, the authorship remains 
doubtful. 

(v) Other works. 

As regards other works of Bhavadeva, some information 
is available in a stone inscription of the temple of Ananta- 
Vasudeva at Bhuvanetsvara town, District Puri, Orissa.^ The 
inscription contains a pramsti or eulogy of the builder of the 
temple, Bhatta Bhavadeva, surnamed Bdla-valabhi-hhujahga. 
After giving a brief account of Bhavadeva’s ancestors, the 
eulogy describes his attainments and productions as follows : — 

Verse 20. — ‘‘An example of those knowing Brahma’s 
non-duality, a wonderful creator of high learning, a' thinker 
directly perceiving the deep quality of Bhatta’s words, the 
pitcher-born sage (Agastya) of the Bauddha sea, the skilful 
in refuting the cavilling tricks of the heretics, he plays in this 
world as an omniscient. 

F. 21.— “ Having seen the other shore of the sea of 
Siddhdnta, Tantra and Oanita, producing world- wide wonder 
in Phala-samkitds^ the maker B>nd proclaimer of a new Hor^- 
sdstra, he became manifest as another Varaha. 

F. 22. — “ In the paths of Dharma-idsira, by composing 
good treatises he blended the old productions. By good 
glosses elucidating the Dharrm-gdthds of sages, he wiped away 
doubt on points of legal acts. 

F. 23. — “ In Mimamids hecomposed, following the sayings 
of Bhatta, a guide in which thousands of maxims, like sun’s 
rays, do not endure darkness. What need to say more.” 

Bhavadeva’s works on the Mimamsa, and on the Dharma- 
^astra, at least on two sections of it, samskara and prdyaScitta, 
we have already seen. But his works on Hord-idstra or horos- 
copy, and on other branches of astronomicar astrology, still 
remain to be discovered. 

B.— -His. Temple. ■ , ' , 

The fame of Bhavadeva should rest as much on his 
temple as on his literary works. Cdnsequently my article will 
be incomplete without a brief description of this structure. 

1 Introdnction to the ** Notices,” vol. 1, p. x, and p. 401. 

5 J VI, p. 280 fi., 1.C, in B. L. Mittra’s of Orissa, 

11, S4- f! f EpigrapMa Indica, vi, 20Z fi. ^ 
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The temple of Ananta-Vasudeva stands iiearl.y in the 
centre of Bhuvanes^vara town, close to the ^reat temple of 
Lihgaraja, on the east bank of the tank Vindnsagara. It is 
enclosed by a laterite wall, 9 ft. high, which is pierced on the 
west side by a propylon-s haped gateway . The insc ription already 
noticed is fixed in this west wall on the inside. The enclosure^ 
has an area, according to the latest survey, of *303 acres. 

Within this enclosure in the centre stands the main 
temple, with four side temples, one on each corner. The main 
temple occupies an area of *082 acres, and consists of four 
parts : — ' 

1. The tower. 

2. The porch. 

3. The dancing-hall. 

. 4. The hall of offerings. 

Prom the inscription one learns that Bhavadeva built 
a high wheel-crested temple, placed in its inner sanctum the 
images of Vasudeva, Ananta and Nrsimha, dug out in its 
front a pool (vapi), and endowed it with a hundred damsels. 

The pool no longer exists. It has been probably absorbed 
in the great tank of Vindu-sagara. The height of the tower 
is said to be 60 ft., which is probably an under-estimate. 
Within the inner sanctum may still be seen the three images 
(not two, as Dr. Mi tra says). 

The porch has over its entrance the figures of Nava-graha 
or nine planets. This indicates that the dancing-hall in front 
of it did not originally exist. In fact this structure from its 
plain construction and from its making the interior very dark 
would appear to have been a subsequent addition. 

The offering-hail is another plain structure, but whether 
it was Go-existent with the tower or not can not be said 
definitely. The hliogas or offerings largely consist of boiled 
rice, pulses, curries, etc., and rank with similar offerings in 
the Lihgaraja temple as maha-prasads, i.e. sanctified foods 
which all castes can take together. 

The elaborate mouldings and carvings on the outside of 
the tower and the porch are worth seeing. They are splendid 
specimens of Orissan stone works. Specially remarkable are 
the elephants, the foliage, and the traceries on the porch. 
Words can not give any true idea of the original. I, therefore, 
add photographs of — 

(1) A general view of the temple from the south-west ; 

(2) The tower with its attached small temple, 

from south-west ; 

(3) Details of carvings and mouldings in the tower, 
north facade ; 

(4) Details of carvings in the porch, south fagade ; 

(5) The inscription. 
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I also add a rough ground plan of the whole structure for 
facility of understanding the general plan. 

The numerous temples of Orissa have yet to be studied 
scientifically. So far as I have been able to examine them 
during the last twenty-five years, these temples seem to fall 
under three groups. These groups, if named after a prominent 
specimen of each class, would be somewhat as follows : — 

(i) The Paraisurame^vara group, chronologically the 

oldest, and architecturally very interesting. It 
includes, in Bhuvanesvara town, the Parasu- 
ramet^vara, the Sisire^vara, the Kapalini (mis- 
called Vaitaia Deula), and possibly the Utta- 
re^vara ; at Mukhalingam, District Ganjam, the 
Some^vara, and so on. 

(ii) The Lingaraja group, numerous and architecturally 

the most important, including most of the Orissan 
temples. It includes, for example, in Bhuva- 
ne^vara town, the Lingaraja and the Yamesvara ; 
in Puri, the Jagannatha and the Markande^vara ; 
at Konarak, the Sun- temple, and so on. 

(iii) The Brahme^ vara group, found almost exclusively in 

Bhuvanesvara town, differing from the Lingaraja 
type only in some details and general plans. It 
includes the Brahme^vara, the Siddhe^ vara, the 
Kedarei^vara, and probably the Rajarani Deula. 

Architecturally, the Ananta-Vasudeva falls in the second 
group. Both in the general plan, and in its mouldings and 
carvings, it is a close imitation of the Lihgaraja, one might 
say, a smaller edition thereof. Unlike most temples in Bhu- 
vane^vara, it faces, however, the west (and not the east) ; 
and it is the only temple in that town dedicated to Vasudeva 
and not to Siva.^ 

C.-— His ANCBSTOiEts. 

The inscription has luckily preserved for us a list of 
Bhavadeva’ s ancestors up to the seventh generation. This 
list is shown on the following page in the form of a genealogical 
chart. 


* The District Gazetteer of Puri, pp. 54, 241, 
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In til© family, of Savarna-miini, residents 
of the village Siddhala in the 
tract of Badha. 


i ' " ' 

Maliadeva. 1. Bhavadeva, owner of Sasana ■ x^ttahasa., 

Hastinibhitta, the gift of a 
Gauda king. 


2. Ratliaiiga. Seven other sons. 

j , ■ ■ 

3. Atyanga. , . : 

i ■ ^ 

4. Budha, siirnamed Sphurita. 

: ■ ; 1 .- . ■ 

5.. ,Sri-Adideva Saras vati. ' 

prim© minlsten 

' to a Vapga king.;, 

i ' ' ' [mana* 

6., Govardhana =' Sahgoka>.. daughter of a Vandyaghatiya Brah-. 

:7. Bhavadeva, sitrnamed Balavalabhibhujanga, 

. . minister of the -king Harivarmmadeva 
and his son, l 

' ' The chart/ covering a period, of about 150 years presents 
several interesting features.- ■ Socially Bliavadeva Belonged to 
the : ,Savarna family of' Radhiya Brahmanas, an influential 
family still represented - by the Savarna Chaudhris. - Bhava* 
deva’s 'niother .came from' -'the 'Ytadyaghatiyasy at present ; 
one , 'of the-- threh Kulm families of the RMhIyas,. surnained 
Bandyopadhyaya or : colloquially," Banerjeas (Blrajye). ■ The 
name -of the matemal grandfather "is not 'given. I suspeo-t 
he'-was a, man 'of little position. But'the mention of , Ms eocial 
status indicates that even at that early , age the- Vaniya- 
ghatiyas occupied a high status in the'-sooiai precedence. ■In 
fact the existence of the^ ■ Savarnas and the Vandyaghatiyas 
in this inscription of the eleventh century throws doubts' on 
the stories found in the accounts of the match-makers ; that the 
Radhlya Brahm.ans were imported from ', Kanau j " in t'h'e 
eleventh century. 

The inscription mentions the three geographical divisions 
;'nf ;pld 'Bengal, Radha' and- Vahga. Presumably:/each 

had its own separate king. The village Siddhala, the beauty 
of Radha, and the granted village of Hastinibhitta are un- 
traceable. According to some Siddhala lies in the Kalna sub- 
division of Burdwan district. It is very curious that the 
inscription makes no mention of BhuvanesSvara town where the 


i Called Sandhi-Vigrahika or foreign minister in the colophon of 
the first chapter of the Praya^eiUortiirupanam (fol. 1 8 a). 
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temple was erected , or of the tract within which Bhuvane^vara 
lay, or of the king of this tract. 

The inscription shows that the ancestors of Bhavadeva 
were learned pandits, though some of them took part also 
in political life. Bhavadeva himself, though minister of two 
kings, was a scholar of wide reading. The inscription is thus 
valuable in one respect. It reveals that in Radha, i.e. the 
tract west of the BhagirathI river, study of Sanskrit astrology, 
philosophy and rituals was in fair swing in the tenth and the 
eleventh century a.d. This is confirmed by the N^gaya- 
kandalt, another survival of the period. Its author Sri- 
dharacarya has given an account of himself at the end of the 
work. He was a resident of Bhuri^risti in south Radha, 
which cannot but be the modern Bhursut on the right bank 
of the Bamodar river in Howrah District. He composed his 
famous work on the Vaisesika system in the Saka year 913 or 
A.D. 991-2.^ Such scholars as Sridharacarya and Bhavadeva 
could not have been accidental growths, but must have been 
the products of an age when and of a tract where general 
learning had been raised to a fairly high level. If this surmise 
be correct, then it is another argument against the rather 
silly stories that in the eleventh century the king Adi§ura had 
to import Brahmans from Kanauj because he could not find 
learned men in Bengal. 

This section I conclude by drawing attention to the pecu- 
liar title of Bhavadeva, Bdla-valabhl~bhujanga. ValahJil^ the 
word found in some of the MSS., must be correct as it appears 
in the contemporaneous inscription. VadabJil is not exactly 
incorrect, for I think it represents the correct pronunciation 
in the vernacular, and in Prakrit d changes to T and f and 
vice versa. But Vadabhiya in H. P. Shastri’s MS. No. 240 
is found in no other MSS. and goes against the inscription. 
I suspect it is a clerical mistake, probably arising from the 
idea thdbt yadabhly a should be derived from some gain (village) 
or family name. Such surnames were not uncommon in later 
Smrti writers of Bengal, e.g. CampdhitU or ^hittiya of Ani- 
ruddha Bhatta, KdnjivUliya of Kubera, Narayana or Bhima, 
Sdhudiydn of Sulapani. Pdribhadriya of Jimutavahana. But 
I think the epithet BdlabalahMbhujanga is not derived from 
the family, but is a personal title of Bhavadeva, like the title 
SpJmrita of his great-grandfather Budha. Being a personal 


Ny, Kan., ed., pp. 330-1. 
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title it is not now capable of explanation, the literal meaning 
being a young serpent of the turret.’’ 

D. — His Date. 

The inscription, being contemporaneous, could have easily 
settled the time in which he lived, but unfortunately it is not 
dated. At present there are two suggestions in the field. The 
first is of Dr, R. L. Mittra. He identifies Vacaspati, the com- 
poser of the 'prakisti and the friend of Bhavadeva, with Vacas- 
pati Mi^ra, a distinguished pandit, author of many original works 
and commentaries. The date of Vacaspati is well known : it was 
about the close of the eleventh century.” ^ This reasoning is 
wrong. The name Vacaspati is not uncommon, and nothing 
in the inscription justifies the identification of the composer of 
the eulogy with the distinguished philosopher Vacaspati 
Mi^ra. Furthermore the philosopher did not fiiourish in the 
eleventh century but in the tenth. He composed his Nyaya- 
mcl-nihandha^ a gloss on Nyayarvartikortdtparya (Mimarosa), 
in the year Vasu (8), Ahka (9), Vasu (8), which must be Saka, 
and therefore equal to a.b. 976.^ 

The second suggestion is of Professor Kielhorn: On 

palaeographical grounds the Professor does not hesitate 
to assign this record, like the preceding one, to about a.b. 
1200.”^ This emphatic assertion on the part of such an 
experienced epigraphist must carry weight. Unfortunately 
the timing of records from epigraphical characters alone is at 
present a chase of the will o’ wisp. The epigraphical changes 
of the characters used in East India have not yet been carefully 
studied; and where studied, the mediaeval characters have 
been found to change so much according to time and locality, 
that it would be rash to assign any positive date to a record 
based merely on such characters. In fact these characters 
have been found to range within the wide limits of one or 
more centuries, and can be taken rather to represent an age 
than a specific decade. 

Not getting the requisite help from the inscription, one 
has to fall back upon the literary records. The first great 
step from this side lies in the fact that Bhavadeva is referred 
to in the Karm^-opadeMm^paddhati of Aniruddha Bhatta."^ Ac- 

i The Antiquities of Oriasat vol. ii, pp. 84-85, 

^ The Nyaya’sml-nibandha ends with (printed ed., p. 26) : — 

8 Mpig. Ind.^ vi, p. 205. A phdtobldok of the inscription is given in 
plat® 'xhc. ^ ' 

4 India Office Library p. 475 (MS, 1563), Bhavadeva- 

bhatta (Nirnayamyite), folio 84a.” 
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cording to its colophons, this Aniruddha is of Gdmpahitl 
( folios 67b and 82b), 

He must therefore beidentical with Aniruddha, the author of the 
Hdradatd which has a similar colophon at the end 

). This author is 
evidently the same Aniruddha who was the guru or spiritual 
teacher of the king Balialasenadeva and whose help the king 
acknowledged in the introduction to bis Ddna-sdgara (verses 
6 and 7). 

As guru, Aniruddha was probably older than the king. 
The inscriptions of the Bena kings, being in regnal years, give 
little help in ascertaining their times. But we get valuable 
help from the literary records of Balialasenadeva. This king, 
with the help of Aniruddha and other pandits, compiled a 
series of_ Smrii works ending in Bdgara, such as Pratistha- 
sdgara, Acdra-sdgara , Ddna-sdgara,^ and the Adbhuta-sdgara. 
la the introduction to the last work it is said that the 
Gauda king began the Adbhuta-sdgara in Saka kha (0), nava 
(9), kha (6) and indu (1) or 1090 (a.o. 1168). But leaving 
it unfinished he made over the empire to his son and died 
on the bank of the Ganges. The king Laksmanasena then 
completed the work of the monarch Ballalasena.^ 

With the above may be considered the colophon at the 
end of the Ddna-sdgara MS. in the India Office Library (Nos, 
1704 and 1705). It runs thus 


1 The introductory verses 54 to 56 of the Dana-sagara. 

* 80 % 



*rTsrKTsif%5fIU5«^?R5r: 

aicf! i 

See the two Becscan College MSS. of the Adhhuia-sagara, Nos. 801 
of 1884-7, and 231 of 1889-9L The India Govt. MS. in the As. Soc. 
Ben. Library gives only the last verse. 
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i.e., the Dana-sagara v/as composed in the S'aka year 1091 
or A.D. 1169. In the Samaya-prakaia a somewhat similar 
verse appears ; — 

Furthermore in the AdbJmta-sagara itself we find mention 
of the S'aka years 1082 and 1090. Thus in the section on 
the portents of the stars sapt-arsi (seven sages) 

(Ind. Govt, MS., foL 52b), hhuja (2), (8), 

dam (10), 1082 S'aka (a.d. 1160) in the beginning of the reign 
of Ballalasena. Again in the section on the portents of the 
planet Vrhaspati appears a reference to S'aka 1090, 

(foL 28b). — — -~ 

All these references make it fairly clear that Ballalasena- 
deva was living in S'aka 1090 and 1091 (a.d. 1169). The time 
of Ms spiritual teacher, therefore, falls in the third quarter 
of the twelfth century (1150-1169). He could not have 
flourished much earlier than this, for in his Karm-opadeMni- 

paddhati, he refers as an authority to the Kalpa4aru,—Xf^ 

II® Kalpa-tam is an abbreviation of the famous 
Krtya-kalpataru, a compilation (samgraha) of ^ civil and reli- 
gious law, by Laksmidhara Bhatta, the foreign minister to 
Maharaja Govindacandradeva. of Kanauj. . Of this king we 


i Qaude Brahmana, by Mabimacandra Mazumdar, p. 72. 

^ India Office Library Catalogue, p. 475 (MS., folio 114b). 

Bulapani in his S'rUddha-viveha quotes Kal^pa-taru^ e.g., 

xntwTfisri sj^TfWifX II . 

^ n ii 

Therefore bulapani must be later th^ the first half of the twelfth 
century a.©, ' I 
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have got numerous inscriptions ranging from a.b. 1104 to 1154.^ 
Hence the time of Kal'pa4aru in the first half of the 
twelfth century; and reference to it as a standard com- 
pilation places Aniruddha about the middle of the same 
century. 

Bhavadeva having been referred to as an authority by Ani- 
ruddha should be earlier than him, i.e. earlier than A.n. 1150. 
Bhavadeva’ s anterior limit is fixed by his reference to Vif^va- 
ropa in the PrayaictUa-nirupanam, This smrti- writer is believed 
to be later than Bhoja the king of Dhara,^ and of Blioja an 
inscription from Dhara exists, dated Saih vat 1078, or 24th 
Becember, a.d. 102L® Consequently Vi^varupa can not be 
older than the first quarter of the eleventh century. Bhava- 
deva should be still later. His time thus falls betw^een the two 
limits, A.D. 1025-1150. 

The data in hand do not permit of a more precise date . 
But the following facts help in coming to a somewhat narrower 
limit of time. 

Firstly, the shrine of Ananta-Vasudeva is considered very 
sacred, next in sanctity to the great temple only. These two 
temples only can give the MaJmprasdda offerings , whose sacred- 
ness leaps over the great barriers of castes. The god is men- 
tioned also in that fairly old Parana, S'iva-purdna, where 
it is distinctly laid down that the pilgrim after bathing in the 
Vindu-sagara -tank should pay his respects first to Purusottama 
(in this temple) and then to other deities including Bhuvanesl- 
vara of the great temple.^ This injunction makes the sanctity 
of Ananta-Vasudeva very clear. The great veneration for the 
god wdth his mention in such a fairly old work as the &iva- 
purdna, indicates that the shrine must be one of the oldest in 
the town, nearer to a.d. 1025 than to 1150. 

Secondly, in the drama Prdbodha^candr-odaya, Canto II, 
Krsna Mi^ra has caricatured the Bengal philosophers under 
the allegorical Ahanhdra or Pride. Of the verses put in the 
mouth of Ahankara, one begins with “ Gauda kingdom is the 
best ; in that the town of Badha is above all comparison ; the 
residence Bhuri^resthaka is excellent; there my father is best.” 
This is a clear hit at Stidharacarya whose home was Bhuri^restha 
in south Badha (see p. 341, supra). Another passage, however, 
may be a covert attack on some other Bengal man. It runs 
thus': — • 


1 For the inscription of Go vindacandra, 10th August 1154, see 
Jnd., iv, p. 116. 

^ Gatalogoa Catalogorum, vol, iij p. 68. 

8 Ind. vi, p. 53. ■ ^ * ' 

11 8'wa-pwrang, Bk. II. 
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Aliankara (entering) Alio! ’ The world has mostly fools— 
Because 

'‘Aho! the doctrines of the guru (Prabhakara) are not 
heard; the philosophy of the Tautatita (Kumarila Bhatta) is 
not known; not known also the truths in the views of /ymfca 
(a work said to be of Prabhakara), not to speak those of Vacas- 
pati (Mi^ra). The maxims of the Muhodadhi (Mimamsa work) 
are not understood, and those of the Mahdvratl (another Mi- 
mamsa work) not studied. The finding out of the Brahma is 
very subtle. How do these human-beasts i remain then in 
peace ? ” ^ 

This general allusion to Mimamsa philosophy and the 
special allusion to Tautatita seem to be not improbably an allu- 
sion to that learned work of Bhavadeva, his Tautdtita-mata- 
tilakam. The commentator Nandillagopa in his gloss Gandrikd 
mentions under this passage Bhavadeva in connection with the 
Mdhmrati,'^ Nandillagopa was a contemporary of the king 
Krsna Raya and therefore flourished in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

If the allusion be really to Bhavadeva, as is not unlikely, 
then he must be older than the drama. The drama was com- 
posed in the reign of the Chandella king Kirttivarman after his 
conquest of the Cedi king Karna. One inscription of the king 
Kirttivarman has been found bearing the date 7th March, 
A.D, 1098.'’^ The time of the drama, therefore, falls in the fourth 
quarter of the eleventh century, and Bhavadeva 's time would 
be somewhat earlier than this. 

Thirdly, in the poem Bhakti^BJmgavata^mahd-kdvyam, the 
author Jiv^evacarya gives at the end a brief history of Orissa 
kings. In this account it is said Among them (the 
Brdhmanas) famous, one named Bhavadeva became the spiri- 
tual teacher of the king Udyota-ke§ari, who got consecrated by. 
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him. the skilful, the Bana phallus named Some^vara, worshipped 
by all kings.” ^ 

J ivadevacary a composed the poem in the seventeenth year 
of the king Prataparudradeva, or about a.b. 1512-3^ before 
which time must have been current this tradition connecting 
Bhavadeva with Udyota-ke^arl. Udyota-kes^ari’s date is as 
yet uncertain. But he must be older than Coraganga who 
conquered Orissa probably in the first decade of his reign 
(a.b. 1076-86),'^ and founded the Gahga rule in Orissa. As 
Udyota-ke^ari from his inscriptions appears to have been him- 
self a powerful ruler, he evidently preceded Coraganga by many 
years. According to this tradition, therefore, Bhavadeva’ s 
time falls in the eleventh century, possibly in its first half. It 
would not be safe, however, to put much value on traditions 
reported several centuries after. 

On the whole it would be reasonable to conclude that 
Bhavadeva flourished in the eleventh century, and that he 
erected the Ananta-Vasudeva temple before the advent of the 
Gahgas. The data available, though very scanty, also indi- 
cates that in that period Radha was the centre of considerable 
literary activity, specially in rituals and philosophy. Sridhara 
in the tenth and Bhavadeva in the eleventh are two scholars, of 
whom Radha and for that matter any province in India may well 
be proud. Yet they are only solitary rocks which tower above 
the sea of oblivion on account of special circumstances , while 
the other learned men crowding round them have been en- 
gulphed in the floods of time. 

Remarks on the foregoing paper by Mahamahopabhyaya 

HaR A PRASAD S'aSTRI. 

The writer discredits the accounts of the match-makers 
that the Radhiya Brahmanas were imported from Kanouj in 
the 11th century a.b. He also finds another argument against 
the rather silly stories, that the king Adisura had to import 
learned Brahmanas from Kanouj because he could not find 
learned Brahmanas in Bengal in the 11th century.” 

Thirty years ago the theory was that the Brahmanas were 
brought to Bengal by Adisura either in 999 _Sam vat, that is, 
943 A.B., or in Vedavanankasake, that is, 954 Saka or 1032 a.b. 
But since then careful study of old manuscripts of earlier 
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genealogists has given more correct information on, the subject. 
Hari Misra'was a contemporary of Danauja MMhava who 
again was a contemporary of Ghaiasuddin Buiban (1266 — 1286 
a.d.)- Banauji) was the Raya of Sonargt with whom Biilban 
made a treaty when he pursued the rebellious Governor of 
Bengal, Tughril Khan. Hari Misra says that the Palas got 
ascendancy in Bengal shortly after the coming of the five 
Brahmanas, and it is now very nearly settled that they became 
rulers of Bengal between a.d. 760 and 770. So Adisura brought 
the Brahmanas not in the 11th century but in the 8th. The 
bringing of Brahmanas in Bengal was not a single and isolated 
fact of Brahminising an Indian province. It was in fact one 
of the results of the Pan- Indian Brahminic movement set on 
foot by Kumarila a generation earlier; for Bhavabhuti, the 
court poet of Yasovarina Deva, who sent Brahmanas to Bengal, 
was a disciple of Kumarila. ‘ So the story of Adisura’s bringing 
the Brahmanas from Kanouj was neither silly nor invented by 
match- makers. In the 11th century the descendants of the 
five Brahmanas were already divided into RMhiyas and Varen- 
dras and had received at least 156 villages from which the 
modern Radhiyas and Varendras derive their names. In Bal- 
lala’s time a census of these Brahmanas resident within bis 
dominions was taken and they numbered 800 families. 

The evidence of the Bhakti Bhagavata Mahakavya by 
Jlvadevacarya, first noticed by me in my Report on the search 
of Sanskrit manuscripts for the years 1901—1906, is besides 
Babu Manomohana Cakravarti’s purpose, because Bhavadeva 
mentioned therein belonged to the Yatsa Gotra and was a 
Udiya Brahmana, while Bhavadeva the author, the jfcemple- 
builder and the minister to Harivarma, belonged to Sivarna 
Gotra and was a Radhiya Brahmana. They cannot at all be 
one and the same person. 


33* The Bakhshali Manuscript. 

By G. R. Kaye. 

The Bakhshaii manuscript was found in 1881 near a 
Tillage called Bakhshaii in the Peshawar district. The manu- 
script. is written in Sarada characters on leaves of birch-hark, 
and is in an extremely mutilated condition. The subject is 
arithmetic, but the name of the author and the title of the work 
are not known. 

We are indebted to Dr. Hoernle for the knowledge we 
now possess of this interesting manuscript. In 1888 he pub- 
lished \ facsimiles of several of the leaves together with the 
text and a translation of all that is preserved. We are deeply 
indebted to Dr. Hoernle for his scholarly labours, and our ap- 
preciation must not be considered any the less because we criti- 
cize freely certain of his arguments and conclusions. 

The date of the composition of the work has been variously 
set down as the third century and the twelfth century a.b., 
but whatever its actual date may be, it is certainly the earliest 
Hindu mathematical manuscript extant and as such is of 
unique interest. If Dr. Hoernle’s conjectures as to the date 
of composition of this work were correct the evidence it con- 
tains would be of incalculable value, but in all probability his 
conclusions are wrong and a re-examination of the facts will lead 
to very different results. It is, therefore, proposed to scrufeinize 
Dr, Hoernle’ s arguments and to examine the manuscript itself 
and to attempt to determine its historical value. 

IL 

Dr. Hoernle rather confuses the two questions of the date 
of the composition of the work and the age of the manuscript. 
As to the former he says : “ I am disposed to believe that the 
composition must be referred to the earliest centuries of our 
era, and that it may date from the third or fourth century 
A.D.” " : 

The reasons he gives for this conclusion are — 

(a) The work is in the iS^oi^a measure which he says 
dropped out of fashion about the end of the fifth century. 

(b) “It is written in what used to be called the Gatha 
dialect, but which is rather the literary form of the ancient 
north-western Prakrit (or Pali). It exhibits a strange 


J Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 8;it' and p. !i75f. iSee also vol. xii. 
p. 89f. , and Verhandlungen des VII Internationalen Orientaliaten-Gon^ 
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mixture of what we should now call Sanskrit and Prakrit 
forms ...... It appears to have been in general use, in north- 

western India, for literary purposes, till about the end of the 
third century a.d.'’ 

(c) The two words dtnara and dramma occur. ‘^This 
circumstance,’ ’ he says, ** again points to some time within the 
first three centuries of the Christian era.” 

(d) The peculiar sign of the cross ( +• ) as the sign of negative 
quantity is also “indicative of antiquity.” 

(e) In one of the problems the 3^ear is reckoned as 360 
days. 

{/) “ Indian arithmetic and algebra, at least,” he assumes, 
“ are of entirely native origin.” 

(g) ' ' It is certain, ’ ’ he says, “ that this principle (notation 
with place value) was known in India as early as 600 a.d. 
There is no good reason why it should not have been dis- 
covered there considerably earlier. 

“ Regarding the age of the manuscript I am unable,’ * says 
Dr. Hoerixle, “ to ofier a very definite opinion. . . . . . In any 

case it cannot be well placed later than the tenth century a.d. 
It is quite possible that it is somewhat older.” His reasons for 
coming to this conclusion are— 

(h) The composition of a Hindu work on arithmetic seems 
to presuppose a country and a period in which Hindu civiliza- 
tion and Brahmanical learning flourished. 

ii) The country in w’-hich Bakhshali lies ‘ * was lost to Hindu 
civilization . . . . . towards the end of the tenth and the begin- 
ning of the eleventh centuries a.d.” 

(f) “In those troublous times it was a common practice 
for the learned Hindus to bury their manuscript treasures.” 

III. 

Although we are not convinced by Dr. Hoernle’s para- 
logistic arguments, yet it is necessary to examine them in some 
detail before we actually commence our own investigation. 
We cannot accept the view that the language used is of an 
earlier period than the manuscript itself, and we accept practi- 
cally none of the assumptions he makes. 

Dealing with his arguments in the order in which they are 
given above the following criticisms are offered:*-- 

(a) The work is written in the Sloka measure and, therefore, 
it is argued must have been composed before a.d. 500. We 
can, however, point to a number of S^arada inscriptions of the 
period from the tenth century onwards in which the Sloka 
measure occurs, e.g. the Brahmor inscription of Yugakara 
Varman ^ : the Sungal copper-plate grarff. ; the inscription of 
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Soma-varma and Asata ^ ; the Mnl-kihar fountain inscription *^; 
the Sai fountain inscription/^ etc. 

(h) It is written in a mixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit and 
in the Gatha dialect whose ‘‘literary form consisted in what 
may be called an imperfect Sankritization of the vernacular 
Prakrit, Hence it exhibits at every turn the peculiar 
characteristics of the underlying vernacular, etc/’ Hoernle 
gives examples of many of these peculiarities which occur in the 
Bakhshali manuscript. Almost every peculiarity he cites has 
been found in S'arada inscriptions of the tenth and later cen- 
turies. e.gf. the Thundhu copper plate inscription ^ contains 
many of the same peculiarities — incorrect Samdhi, interchange 
of sibilants, etc. ; in the Brahmor copper-plate inscription of 
Yugakara Varman already referred to are trespasses against 
SaMM rules, final consonants are omitted, ka is substituted for 
sa, na atid na are confused exactly as in the Bakhshali manu- 
script ; the copper-plate inscription of Vidagdha ^ likewise 
contains a number of Sanskritized vernacular terms, it confuses 
n and n, interchanges sibilants, etc. ; the Kalait copper-plate 
inscription of Soma-varman ® puts n for fi, interchanges sibi- 
lants, breaks samdhi rules, etc. ; and the inscription of Soma- 
varman and Asata and the Luj fountain inscription of 
A.D. 1105-6 contain similar irregularities. 

(c) Hoernle refers to the use of the words dinar a and 
dramma as evidence of an age of composition when Greek in- 
fluence was still in force and argues from their use that the 
work must have been composed “ within the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian era.” The same argument would place 
Bhaskara’s works (which were actually written in the twelfth 
century) in the same period, for he frequently uses the term 
dramma^ in the same way as it is used in the Bakhshali work, 
and Mahavlra (who wrote in the ninth century) also frequently 
uses^ the term dlndra. The term dramma also occurs in the 
Syadoni inscription (eleventh century), and is supposed to 
occur in the Luj fountain inscription^^ of Chamba state which 
is dated a.d, 1105. The occurrence of the word dlrmra has also 
been used as an argument in determining the date of the 
Harimmia; also because the term does not occur in the Mahd< 
bhdrata, it has been argued that that work was composed before 
the introduction of the denarius into India. Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar quotes an interesting passage itom th.e Daiahumdra- 
carita, in which the term sodaia sahasrdni dindranam occurs. 

I ib., p. 192. ib.. p. 228. 8 ib., p. 236. 4 ib., p. 197. 

6 ib., p. 166. 6 ib., p. 182. 7 ib., p. 187. 

8 § § 72, 79 ; Vljaganitcti ^ 115, etc 

® i, 43 ; vi, 81| ; 106J, etc, 
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Both terms were frequently used by the Arabs in the middle 
ageKS * and are given in most x4rabic and Persian dictionaries.^ 
We read in Elliofs History''^ that in Sind 'Abdud-Malifc 
adopted an Arab currency in supersession of the Greek and, 
Persian money, although the old denominations of denarius and 
drachma were still retained. 

{d) He next refers to the minus sign + as evidence of great 
antiquity. By an obvious straining he connects this sign with 
the Brahmi ka. That a similar sign was used by Diophantus, he 
knew, but dismissed the fact as of no consequence. 

(e) He next refers to the use of a year of 360 days in one 
of the problems as further evidence of very great antiquity ; 
but obviously was not aware that the usage was quite common 
in mediaeval India. Mahavira and Sridhar a actually give 
1 year = 360 days in their tables of measures, and the latter adds 
the remark — Time is calculated according to this rule in all 
mathematical works.’’ Chaturveda has recorded in an actual 
example the same measure for the year.*** 

(/) Dr. Hoernle assumes that Hindu arithmetic and algebra 
' ‘ are of entirely native origin.’ ’ Of course, the assumption is 
not substantiated by the facts as now known. 

(g) He goes on to say that the modern place-value arith- 
metical notation was known in India as early as a.d. 500, and 
that there was no good reason why it should not have been dis- 
covered considerably earlier. Of course, these two points (/) 
and (g) are not arguments for great antiquity, but the writer 
evidently felt how awkward it would be for his other arguments 
if it were proved, or even assumed, that the modern notation 
was not known in India until well into the Middle Ages I 

(A) A certain amount of Hindu civilization is certainly 
connoted by the production of a work on arithmetic ; but surely 
all Hindu learning did not cease with the Muhammadan in- 
vasion I The Muhammadans themselves of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries w^ere many of them most capable mathemati- 
■oians." . . . 

(i) That the country in which Bakhshali lies was lost to 
the Hindus about the time when the manuscript was written, 
only indicates the possibility of Muhammadan influence in the 
composition of the work. 

(j) The custom of burying manuscripts is not established 
as an Indian custom ! 


1 See Suter’s Das Buck der SeUenkettf etc.. Bibliotheca Mathematics, 
1010-11, p. U4. 

^ See also Prinsep's Essays cn Indian Antiquities (edited by 
E. Thomas), i, 246, etc. 

S Vol. viii, p. 461. 

^ Colebrooke, Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration from the 
Sanskrit^ etc., p. 186. 
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IV. 




Having indicated that Dr. Hoernle’s arguments are not 
altogether convincing, it remains to examine from our own 
standpoint the manuscript itself. 

When Dr. Hoe rule edited the Bakhshali MS. the great 
authority on epigraphy was Buhler, who wrote ^ The oldest 
known S'arada inscription are the two Baijnath Prasastis from 
Kiragrama (Kahgra), dated a.d. 804 .... and it is not improb- 
able that the Bakhshali manuscript, found in the Yusufeai 
district, belongs to the same or even a somewhat earlier 
period.” It has, however, since been shown that the date of 
the Baijnath Prasastis is a.d. 1204 ! 

This was proved by Kielhorn,’ and Dr. Vogel states that 
independently of Professor Kielhorn’s researches a close examin- 
ation of the inscription has led him to the same conclusion.''* 
Dr. Vogel also points out that Hoernle was wrong in stating that 
the Sarada alphabet was elaborated about a.d. 500. “The 
earliest dated documents,” he tells us, “in which S'arada ap- 
pears are the coins of the Ulpala (or Varman) dynasty of 
Kashmir which start from the middle of the ninth century . . . 
The earliest S'arada inscriptions of Chamba, which can be ap- 
proximately dated, are the copper-plate grants of Yugakara and 
Vidagdha, the immediate successors of Sahilla, who may be 
placed in the tenth century.” * 

There are thus very clear indications that a re-examination 
of the Bakhshali manuscript is required before the conclusions 
of Dr. Hoernle or Professor Buhler can be accepted. We have 
now material for comparison that was not available formerly , 
viz., Dr. VogePs account, already referred to, of S'arada inscrip- 
tions found in Chamba. Utilizing the criteria given by Dr. Vogel , 
we have fairly certain indications of the age of the manuscript. 
These criteria individually, however, are not infallible and 
there are some difficulties in determining the age peculiar to 
the S'arada script. Nevertheless, the evidence is sufficiently 
clear to enable us to arrive at a fairly accurate result. 


V.-' ■ 

The Bakhshali manuscript is written on birch bark. This 
material was used in early times, but few of the extant birch- 
bark manuscripts are earlier than the fifteenth century.^ It 
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appears that in very early days all Indian birch-bark manu- 
scripts were shaped like the Indian palm-leaf Pothi, e.g., the 
Bower manuscript. ‘‘At a much later period, probably after 
the advent of Islam and its western culture, the fashion arose, 
within the birch-bark area of Northern India, to use birch-bark 
in imitation of paper, and to give to birch- bark books the shape 
of the paper books of the West.” ^ The leaves of the Bakhshali 
manuscript must have been originally about 7 by inches. 
They, therefore, are of thb later fashion and the manuscript 
was written ‘‘ probably after the advent of Islam.” 

The accompanying table compares certain elements of the 
Bakhshali manuscript with inscriptions of different periods, 
viz., the Sarahan stone inscription,^ the Devirikothi inscription 
of A.D. 1159,® the Arigom inscription of a. d. 1197,^ the 
Baijnath inscriptions of a.b. 1204® and the copper-plate grant 
of Bahadur Singh of Kattu,^ a.d. 1559. 

With the aid of this table and Dr. Vogel’s criteria we may 
attempt to determine the age of the manuscript, bearing in 
mind that the materials used vary from birch-bark to stone and 
copper- plates. 

According to Vogel the following points help to determine 
the age 

(а) The loop of the ka is generally more rounded in older 

inscriptions. 

(б) The ca in the earlier inscriptions is still rounded with a 

pointed projection to the left. 

(c) In the earlier Sarada inscriptions the nahm still the 
remnant of a base stroke. In the later it is provided 
with a long tail attached to the left. 

id) In the earlier inscriptions dha is still crescent- shaped. 

(e) In the Muhammadan period ya develops a top stroke. 

(/) In the earlier Sarada inscriptions the la has the curve 
attached to the vertical by a small horizontal stroke. 

(g) In the earlier inscriptions the wama appears to 
modify the form. 

{h) With ceitain aksaras the old fashion, which appears 
to have dropped out about a.b. 1000, was to join 
the vowel mark for medial a to the left-hand top 
vertical. " 

(i) The changes of fa are illustrated in the table. 

(;) Medial e is expressed in three ways, of which the 
detached top stroke appears to be the most modern. 


^ D. Hoernl©, Introduction to the Bower Manuscript^ p. xviii. 
a Vogel, p. 162. 

3 Vogel, p. 206. 

4- Epigraphia Indica, ix, 

5 Buhler's Indische Palseographic, Tafel V. 

^ Arch. Keport, 1903-4, Part ii, PL Ixxi. 
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[N*s:2 : 

■(^) Medial o is also expressed in three ways, of which the 
wavy detatched top stroke appears to be the most 
modern. ■ 

(1) Initial e in the earlier inscriptions is almost equilateral 
in shape. The later forms are more right-angled. 

Of these points (c), (e), (^), (i), (j), (k) seem to be the most 
important. The differentiations under (a), (6), (d), (/) and (1) 

possibly be due to the material used. The evidence on 
the whole appears to point to the Bakhshaii manuscript com- 
ing between the Baijnath and the Kullu inscriptions, or say 
bet'ween the eleventh and sixteenth centuries a.b. 

VI. 

There occur in the Bakhshaii manuscript at least two ex- 
amples of word-numerals, viz. rupa for "one’ and rasa (the 
flavours) for ‘ six.’ Now it is possible that rupa may have been 
used for " one ’ before the word-numeral system was introduced 
into India (the system was most probably not indigenous) , but 
the term would not have been used for " six ’ before that 
time. Although el-Biruni tells us that Brahmagupta ^ invented 
this system, the earliest epigraphical instance is, according to 
Dr. Fleet, a.b. 945, while according to Liiders the earliest 
instance is dated Vikrama Samvat 898.^ Biihler quotes the 
Gicacole inscription (a.b. 641), but this has since been proved 
to be spurious® and the Kadab inscription (a.b. 813) which 
is deemed doubtful by Liiders and Fleet.^ Of epigraphical 
instances of these symbolical words I have come across two 
only of the ninth century, three of the tenth, a few of the 
eleventh and numbers of later date. 

Again, according to Biihler, “ the decimal figures of the 
Bakhshaii manuscript show the ancient letter numerals for 4 
and 9 ; but these so-called " ancient ’ letter numerals are com- 
paratively modern. The tendency to fashion numerical sym- 
bols like letters does not appear before the ninth century. 
However, Btihler’s statement is not really borne out by the 
manuscript itself. There is some resemblance between the 4 
and ka, the 5 and pa, the 6 a,nd ma , the 8 and ha, and the 9 
and the Om ; but the resemblance is not sufficient to form a pre- 
miss for argument. It would, however, not be difficult to pick 
out from o^Aer sources letters almost identical in form with the 
figures in the Bakhshaii manuscript, and therein lies a moral 1 

Apart from the fact that the place- value notation (which 
possibly came into India about the tenth century a.b.) is used, it 
is somewhat difficult to fix a date from the form of the figures. 


1 Brahmagupta lived in the seventh century a.u. , much too late 
for ■ Ho ernle;* S' theories. 

^ Ep. Ind., iv, 335. S ind. Ant., xxx, 211. ^ Ep. Ind., iv, 335, 
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The ‘one’ is of the ancient form, consisting as it does of, a 
curved stroke that is approximately horizontal, but we find 
examples of this usage even to the present clay. The three is. 
similar to .the symbols used in the eleventh and sixteenth 
centuries 

The four ’ is of ancient type, but instances of the same 
type occur in inscriptions of the twelfth century a.b.^ 

The six is the most remarkable, but closely resemble the 
Devi-ri-kothi ‘ six.’ The eight is also peculiar, but resemMes 
the modern Kashmir ‘eight’ as much as anything. The 
Peshawar Museum Inscription of Van hadaka has figures whose 
resemblance with those of the Bakhshali manuscript is striking. 

The following table illustrates these points 

VIL 

The whole of the positive evidence so far points to some 
period after the eleventh century a.b. for the date of the 
manuscript, and also for the date of the composition of the 
manuscript. There is no evidence which really indicates an 
earlier period. The use of the terms and and 

the use of the year of 360 days, although at first glance they 
appear to indicate antiquity, in reality confirm the above view. 

It now remains to examine the most important part of the 
evidence, viz. the mathematical contents of the work. These, 
it will be seen, are of the usual Indian type expressed in a 
form more modern even than the works of Bhaskara twelftli 
century (a.b.). 

The earliest Hindu mathematical works express rules and 
theorems without ■ illustrative examples [e.g., .Aryabhata], 
Later on examples were introduced, but without any working 
[e.g,, Mahavira], and later on workings of examples and occa- 
sional demonstrations were given [e.g., Bhfekara]. In the Bakli- 
shali manuscript rules, examples, detailed workings and so-called 
proofs are given. This form of presentation indicates a period 
later than Bhiskara— if the work is really of Indian composi- 
tion, Indeed 5 in all probability, the work is comparatively 
modern. 

The form in which the problems are written differs con- 
siderably from the usual early Hindu practice. These early 
works invariably expressed every rule in words in full Arya- 
bhata used no symbolism at all (except an alphabetic non-place- 
.value arithmetical notation which he only used in his astro- 
nomical work and not in hm arithmetic !). Brahmagupta used 
symbols which differ from those of the BakhshSli manuscript 
very considerably, but he only used tliem in certain classes of 


^ i I. A.* xii, 202 j Atharva-Teda (Bloosiofield and Garbe). 
*' ::5 1 •- '' ^ Aut Cbambi, p. 212 ate. 
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problems, e.g., indeterminate equations. Mahavira no 

notation, and Bhaskara (a.d. twelfth century) is the first Hindu 
mathematician to refer explicitly to symbols. 

In the Bakhshali manuscript the following symbols are 

used : — i i ■ 

A dot over the unit is used to express the unknown 

quantity. This is not the ordinary Indian practice 
and may possibly be connected with the later Greek 
practice as exemplified in the works of Diophantus, 
where a symbol ^ was used to designate the un- 
known, certain forms of which are not very unlike 
the Bakhshali symbol. ^ ^ . 

The sign + indicates a negative quantity. It is 
placed on the right-hand side of the symbol it 
affects. This also suggests Diophantus who used a 
symbol that somewhat resembles ^ or the psi in- 
verted. 

Bhd (short for Bhdga = a fraction) means that the 
number preceding it is to be treated as a denomi- 
nator 

(iv) Pha (short for phala = fruit, answer) denotes equal- 
ity. 

(v) Yd (for yuld = joined) indicates addition.^ 

(vi) Mu {mula = a root) indicates “ squaring.” 

(vii) a (1 adhikana) indicates the initial term of an arith- 
metical series. 

(viii) u (uttdra — the increase) indicates the common ainer- 
ence. 

(ix) pd (pddd = period) means the number of terms. 

(x) dhd (? dhana) indicates the sum of the terms. 

(xi) ru (rupd) is used to indicate unity or absolute num- 
ber. 

(xii) dri (drUya = V visible) denotes total. 

(xiii) M (^esa) applied b3r Mahavira to a certain class of 

problems of fractions. 

(xiv) Fractions are written with the numerator above the 

denominator, but without any dividing line. Unity 

is often written as a denominator. _ 

(xv) Multiplication is generally indicated by juxtaposition. 

VIII. 

The actual rules and problems are here given. For con- 
venience of reference the sutras or rules are nuinbered as m the 
text The substance of each rule and example is given, but no 
attempt at a literaUy accurate rendering has been made, xne 

reader is referred to Hoernle’s translation. 


1 T- L. Heal'b. IJiophantv.^ of M&xwndriu, p. 32f. 
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Sttra 18, If two arithmetical progressions, of, the same 
number of terms (^2-) have equal sums then , 

n-2 ^ — ^ + 1 and 5 = 2 (2a + ti-Lr?) 

where 5 a.^ are the initial terms, dj and dg the common differ- 
-ences. 

Example 1. 

First terms 2 and 3, increments 3 and 2, % = 3, 5 = 15. 
Example 2. 

First terms 5 and 10, increments 6 and 3, w = 4-|, 5 = 65, 


Progressions are treated in all Hindu works, 
gives , 




n—l 


(d^-d{\+ay 


Mahavira 


but makes cij = 1. Bhaskara gives no such rule. 

Sutra 25. Having subtracted the series (of rates) and the 
multiplication of the instalments from one, determine the 
original amount by multiplication after dividing. 


Example — A merchant pays octroi (in kind) on certain 
goods at three different places. At the first he gives of the 
goods, at the second he gives | , and at the third The total 
amount of duty paid is 24. What is the original amount of the 
goods ? 

24 

The solution is r — = 40. Answer, 

i (1 ■f)vA 'S'/ll 5/ 

There are three other examples given. ' Bhaskara gives 
an example similar to the above. It is as follows : — 

Example A traveller engaged in a pilgrimage gave half 
his money at Prayaga ; two-ninths of the remainder at KM ; a 
quarter of the residue in payment of taxes on the road ; six- 
tenths of what was left at Gaya. There remained 63 niikas 
with which he returned home. Tell me the amount of his stock 
of money if you have learned the method of reduction of frac- 
tions of residues. 


Solution 


63 



I LUavati, § 53 



3m' 
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There are also three examples of the same kind of problem 
given by Mahavlra.^ He terms these the 8^a variety of 
miscellaneous problems on fractions, and in the Bakhshali 
mannscript the abbreviation ie is used to denote the loss in 
such proMems. This class of examples does not occur in the 
works of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta and Sridhara. 

Sutra 27. Having multiplied severally the parts of gold 
with the wastage, let the total wastage be divided by the sums 
of the parts of gold. The results is the wastage of each part of 
gold. 

This means that if Uj, are different quantities 

of gold, and w.^ Wn are the respective losses in weight, 

thm 'Zaw!2a=i the average loss. 

Examples : — (1) Gold 1, 2, 3, 4 suvar^ias^ and losses 1, 2, 3, 4 
manukas . The average is 

1.14-2.2 + 3.3 + 4,4 ^ 

1+2+3 +4 ^ ‘ 


(3) Gold 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and another metal 2, 3, 4. 
Losses 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 1, 2, 3, respectively. 

Solution — 

5.4 + 6.5 + 7.6 + 8.7 + 9.8 + 10.9 + 2.1 + 3.2 + 4.3 __ 

5 + 6 + 7 + 8 + 9+10 " 


Similar problems are given by Mahavira‘^ under the title 
Suvarna-huttikara, Here is one : — 

There are 1 part of gold of 1 varna, 1 part of 2 
1 part of 3 varnas, 2 parts of 4 varnas, 4 parts of 5 varnas^ 7 parts 
of 14 varnas. Throwing these into the fire make them all into 
one, and then say what the varna of the mixed gold is. This 
mixed gold is distributed among the owners of the foregoing- 
parts. What does each get ? 

See also Bhaskara’s LUavati.^ Sridhara has alsoi similar 
rules, ^ while Brahmagupta gives no such problems. 

Sfitra 50. What number added to five is a square, that 
same number lessened by seven is a square. Which number is 
that ? That is the question. 

This example, which may be expressed by 
x + 5 = m'^ 

occurs in a more general form in Brahmagupta,® and el-Karchi 
gives several examples of the same kind and it is dealt with 

1 p. 74, §§ 29-32. p. 138, §§ 169-180. 

■ Section v. ^ § § 99—108. Ch. xviii, § 84. 
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■generally by Diophantus.^ The solution given in the Bakhshali 
manuscript is as follows , 

"'The sum of the additive and subtractive numbers is 12, 
the half of it is 6, lessened by 2 is 4, its half 2, its square 4, 
which is added to the substractive number and becomes IL 
This is the number.” This solution is based ■ upon the fact 

that — pj,+a-f-6isa perfect square. See el-Karchi.^ 


p 

Sutra 53. ^ earns | daily and B earns J , 
to B when will they have equal amounts \ 

2e 


If A gives e 


a c 
d 


Example 1 earns f and B earns f. 4 gives 7 to B 
whence they will have equal amounts in 30 days. 

Sutra 54. "With the sale the purchase should be divided ; 
then divide it again diminished by one, then multiply it with 
the profit. It is then the capital.” 

If the rate of cost is A and the sale price B and the total 

'■■" ■■ . ' P ■ ■ 

profit P, then the capital is v 

Example : — " One purchases (at the rate of) seven for two 
and sells (at the rate of) six for three. Eighteen is his profit. 
Say now what is his capital ? ” 

Answer — 24. 

— I 


Unnumbered Sutras and Exampies, 

L, A givm , 0 ?, B .gives 2a;, G gives 3x, .'P. gives Ax. The 
totalis 200. 

. ' l+2*f:34*4==10 ■-\V:=20. ■; 

Therefore 20 -f 40 +• 60 -f 80 = 200 are the numbers. 

2. A gives X, B gives twice as much m A, G gives 3 times 
as much as iP, b gives 4 times as much as {7, and the total 
is 132. 

If A gives 1^ then B gives 2, G givm 6, D gives 24. 

1 “f 2 4* 6 "f 24 = 33 X 5= s= 4, 


i ii. 111 


^ Woepoke, p, 63. 
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3. : has X, B has 2A, O has 3(-^ + B) , D has 4(^ + 5 + G). 
The total is 300. 

Put x = l, then A has 1, B has 2, C has 9, D has 48. 

1 + 2 + 9 -f 48 = 60 and x = = 5, 

4. A has a; + 11; B has 2A + 21; 0 has 35 + 3|'; D has 
4:0 + 4|. Their total is 144|-. 

Put x—l, then A has 2|, B has G has 26; D has 108|. 

2|- + 7| + 26 + 108-1 = 144| and a; = 1. 

5. A gives a: + 1 ; B gives 2|- + 2^ ; 0 gives 3 1 - + Z{A + jB) ; 
D gives 4| + 4( J. + 5 + (7). The total is 222. 

Put rr = 1, then A gives 2| ; Bll; G 33| ; D ISSf and 
2ir + 7i+ 33| + 178| = 222 and tr = 1. 

This method of solution is termed hy Bhaskara lita karman 
or operation with an assumed number. It corresponds to the 
old Egyptian rule of false position. 

IX. 

From these rules and examples and the aid of a knowledge 
of other Hindu works we may almost conjecture the contents 
of the whole work. It was probably an ordinary compendium 
of rules and examples such as these by Sridhara, MahavTra and 
Bhaskara. 

The foregoing notes on particular rules and problems 
show that there is nothing in them to indicate a very great age 
for the work. There is not the least doubt that the work is 
after the time of Brahmagupta, and the indications are that it 
is even later than Bhaskara. While there is no positive evi- 
dence against this there is evidence of a general nature which 
leads us to believe that Bhaskara wrote before the Bakhshali 
manuscript was written. As pointed out above the form of 
presentation is distinctly modern ; the rules and problems are 
similar to those of the twelfth century, and there is not a 
single bit of evidence to indicate any earlier period. Indeed the 
evidence of this section supports the conclusions that were 
based upon the evidence in other sections. 

The literary form and the mathematical form of the 
manuscript points to a comparatively late period ; the script is 
not ancient ; the notation used and the rules and examples 
have nothing ancient about them, and my general conclusion is 
that the manuscript was not written much before the twelfth 
century a.d. It may have been an adaptation of a more 
ancient work, but it is certainly not a faithful copy oi any work 
composed much before the twelfth century* 



SEPTEMBER, 1912. 

The Monthly Genera] Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th September, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Colonel G. F. A. Haerts, C.S.I., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mauiavi Abdul Wall, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, Br. Sivanath 
Bhattacharji, Lieut. T. L. Bomford, I.M.S., Mr. J. Coggin 
Brown, Mr. G. de P. Cotter, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Mr. E. 
Digby, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
C.I.E,, Mr. D. Hooper, Rev7. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. J. Insch, 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, Mr. W. Jessop, Mr. H. C. Jones, Mr. S. W. 
Kemp, Rev. W. R. LeQuesne, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Capt. 
R, B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S.,Mahamaliopadhyaya Haraprasad 
S'astrl, C.I.E., Rev. J. Watt. 

Visitors Mr. R. C. Burton, Mr. 0. G. Haarbleioher, Mrs. 
Insch, Mr. E. H. Pascoe. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-six presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Balm Nobiu 
Chandra Bural and Babu Mohendra Nath De. 

The following two gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members ^ 

Bahadur Singh Singhi, Zemindar and Banker, Aximganj, 
District Murshidabad, proposed by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, 
seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, C.I.E.; 
Mr,T. P, Ghosh, Zemindar, Kidderpore, Calcutta, proposed by 
Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by 
Br. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad S'astrl exhibited the 
genealogical tree of the Rathor family and of a photograph of 
Shihojiy the Pounder of the family. 

A comploce genealogical tree of the Ratlior family of 
Rajputs, giving the lineage of the Rajas of Jodhapura, Biktoir, 
Kisengarh and Rutiam, prepared under the direction of a far- 
famed bard of Raj put toa, Barhat Bala Box of Hanuta in 
Jaipur from Rao Shiho, the founder of the family, with a 
portrait of Shiho on horseback and that of his wife Parvati, 
who died. a.^satl. . , 
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MahamahopMhyaya Haraprasad S'astrl also exhibited 
some mail iiscripts of the 12th century. ■ 

A manuscript of , Prajhaparamitasata-sahasrika-ratna-sam- 
cayagatha in 84 chapters, written in mixed Sanskrit, entirely 
in verse. Translated' into Chinese in -A.n. 981., The present' 
manuscript copied in A.n., 1175. 

Govindaraja, the son of Madhava Bhatta, is well known as 
a commentator of Manu. ■ It is not commonly known that he 
wrote a complete code of Hindu Law. Such a code has been 
found, copied in the year 1145. This is the earliest code of 
Hindu Law yet known. 

Mr, S. W. Kemp exhibits photographs (lantern slides) 
taken in the Abor country. 

The following papers were read : — 

L Preliminary Note on the Origin of Meteorites. — By L* L. 
Pbrmob, D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S. 

2. Bemarhs on the Tibetan Manuscript Vocabularies in the 
Bishop's College, Calcutta.— By Rnv. Fe. Felix, O.C. Com,- 
municaied by Rev. H. Hostbk, S.J. 

3. Earliest Jesuit Printing in India — From the Spanish of 
Ft. C. Gamez Rodeles, SJ.—By Fr. L. Caedon, S.J. Com- 
municated by Rev. H. Hostbn, S.J. 

4. Bakhshali Manuscript, — By G. R. Kaye. 

These three papers will be published in a subsequent 
number of the Journal, 

5. A possible Chemical Method of distinguishing between 
Seasoned and Unseasoned Teak-wood, — By Akukul Chandra 
Sircar, M.A., F.C.S., Premchand Roychand Scholar, Com- 
municaied by Mr, E. R. Watson. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for August, 
1912, ' 

6. A Biography of Santi Bern, the author of Bodhicaryya- 
mtam.^By Mahamahofadhyaya Haeafeasad Sastri, C.LE, 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal, 
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PLATE XV. 


FIG, 1 . GENERAL VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
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Plaie XXVI 1. 



Fig. 1. — Choiidrule of enstatite from the Khobar- meteorite, 
showing a rim of metallic iron. x 32. 



Fig. 2.— Radiate ehondrule of enstatite from the Khohar 
meteorite. x32. 



34* The^ Ash of the Plantain. [M-iisu sapientum^ Linn.,*). 

By David Hoopee. 

Tile ash of the leaves and stalks of the plantain has long been 
used in India for various industrial purposes. It is employed 
by the dyers as an alkaline mordant, by dhobis in place of soap, 
and by doctors as a medicine; it yields a crude form of table 
salt, and it is frequently used by villagers as a manure. 
McCann in ‘‘ Dyes and Tans of Bengal remarks, The ashes 
of the leaves, etc., of the plantain are universally employed in 
many dyeing processes in Bengal.” The ash prepared by 
burning the dried leaves and stalks is soaked in water and the 
liquor is called ‘‘Khar pani.” In this liquor the dyed fabrics 
are immersed and the colour fixed. ‘‘ Khar-pani ’*^ is prepared 
also from the ashes of other plants as Achyranthes aspera, Boer- 
haavia diffusa^ Gmelina arborea 3i,n.6 Vitex trifoUa, but the plan- 
tain, on account of its abundance near every village, has a 
peculiar reputation in the dyeing industry. 

There is an interesting account of the preparation of salt from 
plantain leaves in Tavernier’s “Travels” (Vol. II, 283, also II, 

4). Referring to the visit to Assam the author writes as ya 
follows : — “ Finally, as regards salt, there is none in the King-.;' '/ 
dom but what is manufactured which is done in two ways, 
The other method which is that most commonly fol- 
lowed: take some of those leaves of the kind of fig tree which 
we call ‘Adam’s fig, they are dried in the same manner and 
burnt, and the ashes of these consist of a kind of salt which is 
so pungent that it is impossible to eat it unless it is softened : 
this is done in the following way. The ashes are put into water, 
where they are stirred about for ten to twelve hours, then this 
water is strained three times through a cloth and then boiled. 

As it boils the sediment thickens, and when the water is all 
consumed, the salt which is white and fairly good is found at 
the bottom. ^ 

“ It is from the ashes of fig leaves that in this country the lye 
is made to boil silk, which becomes as white as snow, and if the 
people of Assam had more figs than they have, they would 
make all their silks white, because white silk is much more- 
valuable than the other, but they have not. sufficient to bleach 
half the silks which are produced in the country.” 


i Early Italian travellers called the plant “ Fico d* Adamo.** 
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Ilia footnote to this extract it is recorded that the marni- 
facture of salt from the leaves of the plantain is mentioned by 
Muliammed Kazim., and it is pointed out by the edito,r that the 
pungency is probably due to the presence of potash salts, 

111 a paper ^ read before this Society about eighty years ago^ 
Mr. J. Stevenson, Superintendent, Saltpetre Factory, Behar, 
published the composition of the ashes of certain Indian plants 
used in local industries. These consisted of spent indigo, poppy, 
tobacco and '' gada pumah ” (Boerhaavia (Uffusa, Linn.j. The 
latter was used by dhobis as a substitute for soap. The 
composition., as might be expected, was very variable, the por- 
tion soluble in water ranged from 28 to 49 per cent and was 
returned as a mixture of carbonate, chloride ■ and sulphate of 
potassium.. 

It was considered .' a matter worthy of enquiry to examine 
some samples of the ash of plantain leaves to discover il thej" 
possessed any. uniformity, of composition and an alkalinity 
superior , to the ash of other plants. . In the Industrial S.ection 
of the Indian Museum there are four. specimens of plantain .ash, 
supplied some years ago in connection with, indigenous dyei.ng 
processes. The}?' were.", from Burma, Murshidabad, Manipur, 
(where the ash is called Lapee-ut”) and a Bengal village. A 
sample of the ash prepared from plants grown in the Suiicler- 
buns ‘was also tested. On igniting the samples and estimating 
the solubility and alkalinity they afforded the following figures : 



Sunder- ' 
buns. . 

Burma. 

Mursbi- 

dabad. 

Manipur. 

Bengal . 

Volatile matter ... 

8*75 

14-15 

19*8 

17-00 

12-60 

SoL in water . . . 

25 m 

27-61 

19*2 

10-26 

7-94 

■Sol. i.ii acid 

44*00 

23-24 

24*0. 

20-70 

3116 

Insoluble 

22*25. 

35-10 

37*0 

62-04 

48-30 

Alkalinity as KHO 

8*05 

15-01 

12*08 

6-58 

3-29 


This partial analysis of the samples exhibits an jibsence of 
uniformity in tlie composition, the chief features being the 
water-soluble matter ranging from 7*94 to^ 27*51, with a certain 
correspondence in the alkalinity, and insoluble silica from 22*2 
to 52*04 per cent. 

Assuming the probability of the samples of asii from iManipur 
and the Bengal village having been partly washed witii water, 
it was decided that analyses should be made of the ash of the 
leaves ignited imder personal e.upervision. . Two., samples... of 
leaves from plants growing near Calcutta were accor<lingly 
burnt in platinum crucibles, and detailed analyses of tiie asims 
together with the ash from Burma were made by jny assistant, 
Babu Kali Ptosaim Kay, M.A. The percentage of ash in No. 1 
was 8*75 and in No. 2, 11*5. 


I Journ* Asmt Soe. Bmg*, Voi. II (1833), 3*22. 
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Calcutta 

Calcutta, 

Burma. 


bazar. 

Belvedere, 



1 

2 


Silica 

5-30 

31-36 

34*65 

Iron and alumina 

. . 5*60 

4-79 

7*27 

Lime 

. . 11*40 

12-36 

7*26 

Magnesia 

3*92 

8-44 

■ 4*44 

Potash 

. . 33*05 

16-59 

13-98 

'Soda 

2*05 

10-28 

5-47 

Phosphoric acid 

9*70 

5-21 

3-03 

Sulphuric 

8*23 

2-84 

2-35 

Carbonic ,, 

... 12*40 

1-87 

6-43 

Chlorine 

5*40 

6-49 

3-10 


Manganese was present in all the samples. 

There are some striking differences in the combination of 
inorganic elements in the three trees of the same botanical 
origin grown in various localities, and it cannot be said that 
any one constituent exists in a constant proportion, or that the 
ash of the plantain has a peculiarly characteristic composition. 
There is a remarkably small amount of silica in the ash of the 
leaves from Calcutta market, the presence of which does not 
proportionately raise the soluble constituents except the potash 
and phosphoric and sulphuric acids. The lime, potash and 
phosphoric acid have a certain value in agriculture, but it is 
evident that plantain ash has no standard composition such as 
is now required in all commercial manures. 

Partial analyses of the ash of the young and mature leaves 
and midrib showed also considerable differences in the amount 
and relation of the salts present. 

In ' ' Teysmannia ” (VoL 20, 1909, 644) the results are given 
of the examination of the ash of various tropical plants. Of 
the leaves of Musa it is recorded that the quantity of ash is 
10*87 per cent., with 2* 42 per cent of silica and 1*04 per cent 
of lime. As shown above the analysis of individual samples of 
plant, organs has only a limited value. 

■ It will be interesting to quote the analysis of the 'fruit of the 
banana or plantain from Venezuela made by Marcane and 
Mmitz \Jahrmber. /. Agnc. Chem., 1877, 20, 125,. and 1879, 
22, 104). It 'contained potassium sulphate 3*61, potassium, 
chloride 14*34, magnesium phosphate 8*77, .potassium, oxide 
27*12, potassium carbonate 41*66, 'calcium, carbonate 1*17, iron, 
oxide 0*36, silica 2*06. 

Th(3 husk of the fruit contained potassium carbonate 47*98, 
sodium carbonate 6*58, potassium' chloride 25* 1'8, alkaline phos-' 
phate (with a little sulphate) 5*66, charcoal 7*5,, lime ^ 7*1, , silica 
and earthy phosphates. „ . 

■ De Saussure, so long ago as, 1804, recognized that the ash of > 
particular plant is considerably infl'uenced by the, nature of the 
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soil ill wliicli it is growing, notwithstanding the fact that 
plants have a selective capacity for assimilating organic and 
inorganic nutritive material The comparatively large amount 
of chlorine found in the ash of the' plantain grown in the 
brackish region of the, Suiiderbuns supports De Saussiire’s coii- 
ciusioiis. Considerable differences have been observed in the 
percentage of mineral elements in a given species of plant grown 
■under different environments, and tlie plantain is no exception 
to the rule. It is reasonable to infer that the composition of the 
ash of a fast-growing tree like Musa is more variable than that of 
the ash of a slow^growing tree like tea. This, however, is a 
subject of physiological botany which goes beyond the scope 
of the paper, which is an attempt to deal with the economic 
value of plantain ash as shown in the composition of a few 
samples of Indian origin. 



35* A Compound of Sodium Cuprous Thiosulphate and 
' Acetylene Cuprous Acetylide. {^Prelim 

By Kshitibhushan Bhadfbi, M.Sc. 


When a solution of sodium thiosulphate is added to one 
of copper acetate until the colour becomes pale green, and 
acetylene gas is passed into the solution, the colour gradually 
changes to red, and finally a red precipitate separates out. 
The precipitate is washed by decantation with alcohol, filtered, 
and washed on the filter again with alcohol. Both the sodium 
thiosulphate and copper acetate being soluble in alcohol, 
there is no difficulty in removing them. The precipitate is, how- 
ever, completely soluble in water and hence cannot be washed 
with it. Its (solution in water has a blood-red colour. The 
cold solution is perfectly stable, but if it be heated, cupric 
sulphide separates out, and acetylene gas is evolved. A similar 
change can be brought about by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. When the acid is added the solution at once becomes 
colourless, and if it be immediately neutralized with an alkali 
the original red substance is reprecipitated. The cold acid 
solution very slowly gives off acetylene and sulphur dioxide, 
sulphide of copper being preci|)itated. 

The substance can be salted out from its aqueous solution 
by the addition of almost any salt ; and in the case of some 
salts the precipitation is so complete that the supernatant 
liquid is perfectly colourless. But curiously enough the sub- 
stance is as soluble in a concentrated solution of sodium, 
chloride as in water. When heated in a capillary tube the 
substance begins to decompose above 140*^0, the decomposition 
being complete when the temperature reaches 160^^0. When 
the substance is touched with a hot platinum w ire it burns 
like gunpowder. 

On analysis one sample of the substance gave : — 

' From 0T664 grms. — 0 *03886 ,'grms.. of and 0'()915 

grms. of CugS * from QT819 grms 0*2798 grms. of 

Ba 80 . 5 ,. 

Another sample of the substance gave 

F,rom 0*1517 grms.— 0*0847 grmsf'.of C^S. 

„ 0*1668 ■■■' „ — 0-2580 .- BaSO^. 

From which the percentage : of— ' . 

v'v 7*56,';Cu = 44*7 and;S-'21*2,;: , 
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the theoretical value for the formula 4 Cu.S.O-. 4 Na.8. 0.-. 
5 Co,Cg 70, H, bemg-^ . ^ " 

Na = 7*33, Cu = 45'2, S := 20*4. 

When the substance is decomposed in vacuum it gives off a 
large amoiiiifc of SO, and CO.^ with an admixture of a little 
acetylene. 

When the substance is treated wath an alkali it undergoes 
a modification, an insoluble brown-coloured substance being 
the result. 

The author' is now engaged in studying its properties and 
the analysls.of the gases obtained by explosion. 



Note on the Interaction of Hydrazines with 
Ferri-cyanides. 

By Priyadarakjan Ray and Hemendea Kumar Sen. 


The oxidation of hydrazine has been elaborately stadied 
by Browne and Shetterly (cf. Journal Am. Chem. Soc. SI, 
(1909) , p. 783), from the standpoint of the formation of ammonia 
and liydronitric acid. They have pronounced the reaction 
between iodic acid and hydrazine as the only instance where 
it is free from any side disturbances. According to their sug- 
gestion Hale and Redfiekl (JL Am. Ch. Soc., S3, (1911), 
p. 1353), have evaluated hydrazine by this method, confirming 
the work of Rimini (cf, Atti. Acad. Lincei [5], 15, II, p. 320). 
But the method of estimation is inconvenient and requires 
considerable time ; further the apparatus necessary is cumbrous 
and is not ordinarily available. 

As a ready method of evaluating hydrazine was necessary 
in the course of our study of some dynamical problems (dynamics 
of the interaction of bromic acid with hydrazine) , we set about 
the task of finding out one. Accordingly, we attempted the 
oxidizing action of alkaline ferri-cyanides upon hydrazine — a 
reaction found to be entirely free from any side disturbances 
and hence from the objections raised by Browne and Shetterly 
in connection with the action of many other oxidizing agents. 

In the present case the method of evaluation is simplicity 
itself and the results obtained are also surprisingly accurate. 
The only apparatus necessary is a Crum’s nitrometer, into 
which hydrazine sulphate has only to be weighed out, the 
solution rendered alkaline, and pellets of potassium ferri- 
cyanide introduced from below. The reaction proceeds very 
smoothly and is complete within two or three minutes. The 
volume of nitrogen collected gives the measure of hydrazine 
acjcording to the simple oxidation formula : — 

N,H, + 0,=3Ng-f-2H,0. 

The. most far-reaching effect,, however, of the above re- 
action is the reverse evaluation of ferri-cyanides. The reaction 
proceeds according to the following equation 

4K.Fe(CN), + 4KOH + 4K,Pe(CN),.4-^^ ; : 

It has a decided advantage over the . permanganate process 
in so far as the end point in the -.latter, ease can rarely :., be 
correctly hit off, not to, speak--. of . the unusually long ■ time, 
required to finisli tlie whole operation. 
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It need scarcely be pointed out timt hence arises a simple 
method of detecting and estimating ferri-cyanides in presence 
of ferro-cyanides. We are at present -engaged in studying the 
dynamics of the above reaction, expecting it to be a niulti- 
inoleciilar one. 



37* On Isomeric Allylamines. (Second Coniniumicatimi), 
By Praftjlla Chandra Ray and Rasik Lad Datta. 

The preparation and properties of allylamnionium nitrite 
were described in a paper to the Society (Ray and Datta, 
Journ. Asiatic Soc., 1912, 8, 101) and during its preparation 
two amines of distinct boiling points were obtained, as noticed 
in our preliminary communication (Ray and Datta, Journ. 
Asiatic Soc., 1912, 8, 103). The cause of the isomerism was 
not then clear, since for the sulphuric acid hydrolysis we 
used the synthetic mustard-oil, but for the hydrochloric acid 
hydrolysis we used the natural one. 

With a view to clear up the point, pure mustard-oil 
obtained from Kahlbaum was redistilled and it was found 
that a small portion of the oil passed off between 140 and 150° 
and then nearly the whole of the oil boiled sharply between 
150 and 151°. This latter fraction was hydrolysed by both 
the acids. First, the hydrolysis was effected with strong 
sulphuric acid according to the method of Hofmann (Ber. 1868, 
1, 182) and it was found that the mixture began to boil at 
53°, but the greater portion boiled at 58°. Then the hydrolysis 
was carried out by a slightly weaker sulphuric acid and it 
was found that the fraction boiling at 53° predominated, though 
the fraction boiling at 58° was also formed. It is necessary 
to point out that in the case of the hydrolysis with strong 
sulphuric acid, the hydrolysis is finished almost immediately, 
but with the weak acid it takes a little time. 

Next, a portion was hydrolysed according to the method 
of Gabriel and Eschenbach (Ber, 1897, 30, 1125) and it was 
found, as noticed in our previous communication , that the 
amine obtained boiled at 53°, mixed with only a small 
quantity of that boiling at 58°. Gabriel and Eschenbach, 
however, described the boiling point as ranging between 55 
- 58 °. 

Recently we obtained samples of allylamine from Kahl- 
baum (Berlin) and redistilled them, when it was found that 
most of the amine boiled at 53*3° with' only a 'small portion 
which boils higher. Further to; determine the purity of the 
amine, combustion analyses were ■ 'made ' and they were found 
to agree closely with the theory. ■■ . : 

**1055 gave 24*9 c.c. at 33° and' 760 mm. ; N == 25*74. 

*1083 gave *2482 CO^ and T 315 ; 0 = 62*53 ; H = 13*49. 

*1179 gave *2720 00^ and *1382 H.O ; ' C=-62*92; 13*02. 

Calc, for CcH, NH,; C =.63*15 p H==:l'2*2'9; N = 24*56. 
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Hence the amine supplied by Kahlbaum is, pure and 
consists of on© kind only, and he presumably obtained it by 
eliminating the other small fractions from the amine obtained 
by til© hydrolysis of mustard-oil with 20% hydrochloric acid 
according to the method of Gabriel and Eschenbach, Perkin 
(Trans. Chem. Soc., 1889, 55, 697) noticed while determining 
some physical constants of amines that the allylamine which 
he used had a boiling point 53*3'^. Now, two aliyiamines 
are known, iso-allylamine, CHg.CH^CH.NHg, which is ob- 
tained by boiling /3-propylamine with caustic potash (Gabriel, 
Hirscli, Ber. 1896, 29,747) and has a boiling point 66 — 67'', 
and normal allylamine, C.H 2 = CH. CH 2 NHg, with contradictory 
statements of boiling point, viz., 53*3° and 58"'. But there 
is a possibility of the existence of a third amine of the formula 
CH 2 = G(NH 2 ).CtL.. Hence, the two normal amines have now’ 
to be differentiated and called a and /3 according to the posi- 
tion of the NHg group. Thus a-allylamine CHg^CH.CHgNHg 
is the amine known, and /3-allylamine CH 3 = C{NH 2 ).CH 3 . is 
the amine whose existence is being established. 

'It is evident from the laws of homologous series that, the 
a-amine is that with the higher boiling point, viz., 58°, and 
the /3-amine is that with the lower boiling point, 53’3°, 

Hence, the amines may now be tabulated as follows: — 

Iso-allylamine, CH^CH=:CH.NH. 
a-alivlamine, CHg ^CH.CHg.NH^ 

/3-ally lamine, CH. =C(NHg}.C^^^ 

We are at present engaged in studying the properties' of 
the different fractions witli a view furtlier to establish tiieir 
identity. 

Chemical Labokatoey, ■ 

Presidency College^ Calcutta . 



38 . Thcotks to explain the Origfin of the Vlsen Family 
of Majhawali. 

By M. M. Haeaprasad Shastri. 


I propose in the following pages to write a history of the 
Bissen Ksattriyas of Oudh. There are no less than thirteen 
chieftains of this family in that Province. They have achieved 
for themselves by their loyalty, devotion to the Throne, their 
public spirit and open-handed liberality, a position among the 
Chiefs of India inferior only to the great ruling chiefs of the 
Empire. 

The origin of the Bissens, like that of so many distin- 
guished Indian Ruling Clans, is lost in the obscurity of distant 
ages. The work of investigation of that origin has been made 
doubly difficult by the various conflicting theories that have 
been started to explain their obscure origin. Some of the 
theories are diametrically opposed to one another, one contra- 
dicting the other in the most essential points. In the present 
case the theories are many : nor are the historians of the family 
to be blamed for starting theories which are on the face of 
them impossible. Eor the accurate and systematic investi- 
gation of Indian history has only very lately been begun. Even 
then the paucity of verified materials, and still more the paucity 
of sincere and earnest workers in the field of history, make it 
difficult to say anything authoritatively on Indian historical 
problems. 

The sheet-anchor of the history of the Bissen family is, 
however, a tradition long current in the family and admitted 
to be reliable by such competent authorities as Sir Henry 
Elliott; and that tradition is that the present head of the 
family is II 5th in descent from the founder. Starting with 
this, the terra firma of the history of the family, the historians 
have fomiiilated various theories which it is desirable to 
examine carefully. There are some statements in the ancient 
traditions that the family is a Brahma-Ksattriya family, that 
is, Ksattrlya closely connected with' Brahmins. Proceeding on. 
this statement the writers make Mayura,. '.a Brahmin, the 
father of Visva Sen, the founder of the family.-, And as there 
was a famous Mayura,: a Brahmin. poet of great celebricyh .they 
identified this Mayura with, that and somehow explained the 
origin of the family. But the .position is untenable. Much, 
however, is known of Mayura Kavi who was the' contemporary, 
and some say the 'fa.ther-in-law% of-,Vana Bhatta,,the Court 
pandit of HaTsavardliana, the last .great- Hindu Emperor .of;. 
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India, and the author of Kadambari and, HarSacarita, Nagoji 
Bliatta, the great co,B,inientator of the IStli eentuiy on Mahi.' 
bhassya and various other works, and a ma.n of phe.nomenal 
learning and phenomena! activity, whose survey of Indian 
literature was perhaps the widest ever known, has written a 
commentary on Mayura’s Surya Sataka in the preface to 
which he has given the whole t.radition about .Mayura, his 
transgression, his leprosy, his determination to commit suicide 
by hanging, his century of hymns to the Sun, iiis deliverance 
from the dire disease, his relations -with Vana, his son-in-.!a'W 
and .rival, , and bis sojourn hin Kanoiij, the capital of the 
,E.mpire, 

■ The a-ge of these three great men— Harsa, Vana and Mayura 
— is well known. Harsa reigned from 606 to 648; Vana died 
before the middle of the reign without hnisbing the first great 
historical work in India wliich he undertook, namely, the 
history of Harsavardhana Mayura lived to a great age but it 
is not known when he died. 

If the Bissen fa.iiiiiy is to be traced from this Miwura, 115 
generations are to be crammed into little more than 12 
centuries, giving nine generations to a century, a thing ‘which 
transcends belief and is against all human probability. 

Another attempt was made to identify tliis Mayura with 
the newly discovered Mayura Varma in the Carnatic who 
renounced his Brahminhood to wreak his vengeanee on the 
Paliavas of Kanci for insults heaped on him. He founded a 
family and a monarchy which lasted several centuries. Kakiis- 
tba V,arma was fifth. f.ro,m .him in desoe.rit and Ins date is 485 
A.D. Allowing two centuries for five generatio,ris M.ayura, 
would come to the fourth century a.d. .This would give us 
about 17 centuries for. 115 generations', that i.s, nearly seven 
gene.ration8 ' to a century. This also is an Inipossibie calcula- 
' tion. 

The Bissens for 79 generations had the sarname Sena. 
From the 80th they changed it into Mafia. This is aBtatemeut 
given by the genealogist of the family. Now the Mallas of 
Kosala were a powerful ruling tribe in the neigh bo luhood of 
the scenes of the greatest activity of Buddha Sakya Singha, 
and an attempt lias been made to trace the origin of the 
Bissens from the Malla king of Pava in Ko?lala, in wliose 
territory, KuSinara or Kusinagara, the place where Buddha 
attained his Nirvina, was situated. This theory has no con- 
nection with Mayura and I believe, the scholar who advanced 
it did not consider it possible any longer to connect Mayura 
with Bissen family In the light of modern researches. The 
theory is weak as the Bissens are Mafias but recently, only about 
35 generations, a period which cannot be by any manipulation 
of arithmetical figures stretched to spread over more than 24 
centuries which have elasped since the Nirvana of Buddha. 
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This would give only a generation and a half to the century. 
The family tradition (Bissen Vansa Vatika) says that the title 
of Malla came into use at one of the sieges of Chitore, so that 
900 years for 36 generations does not appear improbable. 

I would therefore propose to identify the founder of the 
family of Bissen Ksattriyas with Visvasena, the Ksattriya 
Raja of Benares, three or four centuries before Buddha. He 
was an historical person, the father of Pirsvanatha, the real 
founder of the Jaina religion. The Jainas of India believe in 
the existence of 24 Tirthafikaras from the beginning of time. 
European and Indian scholars agree in thinking that 22 of 
these great personages are mythical and hypothetical ; but they 
believe that the 23rd Parsvanatha and the 24th Vardhamma 
are real historical persons, and such of the traditions as 
attach to these are historical Vardhamana after his re- 
nouncement of the world entered a Jaina monastery at Vaisali, 
his birth-place, and Jaina monasteries seem to have been in a 
flourishing condition all over Eastern India in his time. 
Parsvanatha died at Sammedagiri, the Parsvanatha Hills, near 
the Giridhi Station of the East Indian Railway. 

His father’s name was Visvasena. The Parsvanatha 
Carita does not speak of Parsva’s brothers, but that book is a 
religious work and concerns itself but little with the history of 
the family in which he was born. We hear of the kingdom of 
the Kasi later on in the Buddhist annals. So the family must 
have been continued for several generations on the throne of 
Kasi, till the great struggle for supremacy which overthrew all 
the monarchies of Kosala and led to the establishment of the 
Magadh Empire in the early 4th century b.c. 

There is more than one strong point in the Malla theory 
which may commend it to the favourable consideration of 
scholars, namely, the vicinity of their possessions to the cradle 
of Bissen power in modern times, that is, Majhaulie in the 
Gorakhpur district. Kasia in the Gorakhpur district, which 
still belongs to the Majhaulie Raj, has been identified by Dr. 
Hoernle and Mr. Pargiter with Kusinagra, the place where 
Buddha entered Nirvana. But the Vi§vasena theory is also 
strong in that point. Benares is not very far from Majhaulie 
and Gorakhpur, both of which in ancient and modern times 
were often included in the kingdom of the province of Ka§!. 
In ' Gorakhpore Darpan’ it is said that the edifice known as 
Balmo Kot ” in Rudrapur,:,Pargana Sylhet, was built by one 
of the Rajas of Kas!. Probably it was the work of one of the 
Sena Rajas of Kisf and the- name Sena Kot, got corrupted into" 
Sahan Kot.” It ' is moreover "me^trtioned in the Bissen 
Vansa Vatika” that , this pargana along - with others was 
presented to the Raja of Rudrapar.Satasi by one of the Rajas 
of Majhoulie, thus showing that. Visva Sen of Kasi has some 
connection with the' Bissen family...'. It -is alsO' stated; in the 
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.above-m.entioiied book tlui.t the Majhoulie Raj once extended 
as far East as Patna, West as Behva Ba.zar, SoutI) as the Saryil 
and North as Nepal. It has aiiotlier strong point, as, the 
piiilological derivation of Bissen frotn Visva Sen, would corn- 
iiierid itself to all grammarians, and the third strong point is 
tliat it would spread 115 generations to about 30 centuries, 
giving less than four generations in the century. The Jainas 
seem to delight in the surname Sena. In the Jaina Pattfivaiis 
this surname occurs more frequently than among the rest of 
the population. Some of the Jaina - Pattavalls are full of this 
Siimame. , The reason of the predeliction of the Jains for this 
surname, is not far To seek, for their great founder was himself 
the' son of a, Sena. In the Buddhist birth stories Brahma 
Datta is. mentioned a-s t-he king of Ka§i wiro is said to have 
tiourlshed long before the birth' of Buddha. Hari vansa 
Parana, chapter XX, parva I, says ti,iat the king was a Brahma 
Ksattriya; he married the daughter of Sukracarya a.iid was the 
father of Visvak Sena. This.Visvak Sena might be the Visva 
Sena of the jain Annals, from whom it is not difficult to derive 
the name of .Bissens.'' 

That we have not got a systematic history of the Bissen 
family i»s owing to the fact of Sfidras gaining supremacy in 
Magadh and casting the Ksattriya races of the whole of 
Northern India into the shade. They were not even encou- 
raged to hold high offices during the ascendanc^y of the Nandas 
and the Mauryas, who looked only upon ability and merit for 
em'ployment under the State and cared very little for caste or 
creed. The Ksattriyas fared very badly and we.re compelled 
by circumstances to take to occupations other than warlike. 
It is, . however, possible that a branch of the Bissen family 
settled in So'uthem India and was the source of the Sena 
Kings of Bengal who are undisputedly called Br-ahraa-Ksat- 
„triyas. The Sena Kings derive Their origin from Fandavas (see 
Vallrda Carita),and taking into consideration that Brahmadatta, 
the father- of Visvak Sena or ViSva Sena, is described in tihe, 
Harivahga Parana as a descendant of Piiru and becoming a 
Brahma-Ksattriya by inter-marrying with the families of 
Brahma-Rsis, the difficulty disappears. After assuming tlie 
title of Mails, another offshoot of this family might have 
gone to Nepal and given birth, to the old Mails Kings of tlist 
country. 

One point still remains to be mentioned, and it 'Is that botli 
the Rijas of Majhauli and of Hathwa trace tlieir origin from 
Mayura Kavi, though from different wives. The Ma|haali genea- 
logy says that Vlra Sena was third in descent from Mayura and 
therefor© a Bissen, ’while the Hathwa house claims him to be a 
SOB of Mayura by his second wife and therefore its founder. 
Elliott, however, affirms that the name was Baghumber Salii 
and the Hathwa Raj family still bears the title of Sahi and 
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not of Sena. Whether^ this Vira Sena was the great Vira Sena, 
the conqueror of Southern India, and whether any connection 
existed between Mayura and the above-mentioned families, are 
still matters for research. 

Yet another theory has been started to explain the origin 
of name Visseii or Visen. It is said that the Visen family is 
only an offshoot of the Vrsnis so celebrated in the Mahabha- 
rata. The Vrsnis are taken sometimes as another epithet for 
Yadus and sometimes as a branch of the Yadus. The founder 
of the family is said to have been Vrsana as descendant of Yadu. 
That the Vrsnis or Varsneyas were an influential clan is 
evidenced by even Krsna being called a Varsneya. The 
Yadavas had their ramifications ail over India and not in the 
Deccan alone. Recent discoveries in Bengal have shown that 
in the tenth century a.d. Yadavas were ruling in Eastern India. 
If the Vissens are Vrsnis there can be no difficulty in explaining 
the length of their genealogy. Their connection with Brahmana 
might be of a subsequent date. 



39* Remarks on the Tifcetan Manuscript Vocabularies 
in Bishop^s College, Calcutta. 

By the Rev. Father Felix, O.C. 


The first publication, of a Lexicon and a Grammar of the 
Tibetan language, printed at Serampore in 1826, was an event 
which made an epoch in the study of Asiatic literature. 

The notions possessed at that time in Europe of this im- 
portant language date back to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when a Tibeto-Mongol library was discovered in the 
ruins of the Buddhist convent of Ablaiinkit, on the left bank 
of the Irtish. ^ 

It is well known that, in 1722, Peter the Great, sent a 
volume from this library to the ^Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Letires^ at Paris. This Society asked E. Fourmont to 
report on it, and this learned man recognized the writing of 
it to be Tibetan and ventured to undertake not only a reading 
of it, but even the translation of one page, by the help of 
a small Latin-Tibetan Vocabulary, composed by the Capuchin 
Father Domenico da Fano,^ a work doubtless very incomplete 
and faulty with regard to orthography. It is obvious that a 
work compiled with the aid of such defective materials could 
not render with exactness the meaning of the original. 

The Capuchin Friars who were settled in Lhasa for a 
quarter of a century from 1706 studied the languages. Two 
of them, Francisco Orazio della Penna, well known for his 
accurate description of Tibet, and Cassiano di Macerata sent 
home materials which were utilized by the Augustinian Friar, 
Aug. Ant. Georgi of Rimini, in his Alphabetum Tibetannm 
(Rome 1762, 4*^, p. 559), a ponderous and confused compilation, 
which may be still referred to, but with great caution. The 
Tibetan characters were designed by della Penna and engraved 
by Anthony Fontarita (Antonius Fantautius) in 1738. 


1 A. GEQRai, Alph. Tibet ^ pp, 570, 663, sqq. 

2 M. M, Pauthibb et G. Brunet, ‘ Lea Livres sacrea de toutea lea relir' 

f^iona satif la Bible^*- Edit. 1. P. Migne, 1866, Tom. II, p. 375, coL 2. 
** Among all the travellers who succeeded one- another in these parts o£ 
Asia, from the thirteenth century till the eighteenth, not' one busied, 
himself with making their ■ language- known to us. We'-must come down 
to Father Domenico da 'Fano, of whom the Bibliothdque , Hationaie po.s- . 
sesses a Latin-Tibetan vocabulary (cf. Eecherchea sur lea languea tartarea 
par Abel Remusat, tom. I, p. 336) , and to Fathers Orazio della Penna 
and Cassiano, to obtain exact details on the -idiom and writing of Tibet.*'"' 
See also Melanges posthumes d^Hiatoire et de Litterature Orienialea^ par 
Abe! Remusat, Paris, MDCCCXLin,-'and 2e,sMe, 

%^oL 1, 1828,p.40i. 
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Father Cassiano di Macerata published in 1773 a small 
'Grammar entitled Alphahekim Tangutanwn sim Tibetmium: 
pp. i-xvi; Grammar, 1-138. Tjpis S. C. de Prop. Fide. 

Abel Remusat entirely translated into French the Buddhist 
'¥oeabuIary, published at Pekin in five languages, namely: 
Sanskrit, Manchu, Mongol, Chinese, and French, and was able, 
in 1820, to present in his Recherclies mr les Langues Tartares 
correcter views on the language, of Tibet than those which existed 
until then. 

The English, who lived in India, were specially interested 
in procuring for themselves detailed inforniations on Tibet, a 
country said to be very rich in gold, and situated in the 
neighbourhood of their possessions. It is not astonishing, tl^n, 
that they tried to obtain the means to study the language 
of a country so interesting both religiously and physically. It 
is to their efforts that we ow^e the publication of a Tibetan 
Grammar and Dictionary, printed at Serampore in 1826, and 
, bearing the following title : 

A Dictionary of the Bhotanta or Boutan language, 
printed from a. manuscript copy, made by the late Rev, 
Frederic Christian Gotthelf Scbroeter, edited hj John Marsh- 
man* To which is prefixed a Grammar of the Bhotanta 
language, by Frederic Christian Gotthelf Schroeter, edited by 
W. Carey, D.D.,P.L.S.,F.G.S., Serampore, 1826.’’ 

With regard to Schroeter’s grammatical notice, consist- 
ing' of forty pages, and prefixed.. to this Dictionary of the 
Bhotanta or Boutan Langmige, it is, according to the avowal 
of Carey himself, “ very short and deficient in some im* 
portant points, but it is all that .Mr. Soliroeter had written/’ 
{Preface, pp. ii, iii). The past tense' of the verb * to be ’ 
is wanting,” says Mr. Klaproth, as well as the conjugatio.a o.f 
a Passive Verb, the remarks on indeclinable words, and the 
Syntax. Nevertheless, this work helps to clear up several 
points upon which we possessed but very imperfect notions.” ^ 

The Tibetan-English Dictionary, intended for European 
students, winch was edited by John Marshman and was pub- 
lished with Tibetan types at the expense of the East India 
Company in 1826 at Serampore, was from a MS. copy made 
by Fr, Chr. 6. Schroeter, who had substituted EnglLsli for 
the Italian of the original. It is bodily the work of an Italian 
Capuchin Missionary, who had been stationed for several years 
in Lhasa. 

Carey himself suggests this hypothesis in his preface : 

It is highly^^ probable that the following Dictionary was 
written by some of the Roman Catholic Missionaries who 
formerly laboured in Thibet. A copy of it was in the posses- 

1 Nmmau Journal Asiaiique^ vol 1, '1828, pp. 401 — 423. 

* Observations sur le Dictionnaire Tufo4tam a Sdrampore, par 

M. Klaproth/ 
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sion of the late Major Latter, which was copied by the late 
Mr. Schroeter, a missionary belonging to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Mr. Schroeter was placed at Tantaliya, a 
military post in Purneah, and received a salary from Govern- 
ment. On his demise his manuscripts were submitted to the 
inspection of the editor, and at his recommendation, the 
printing of the whole was sanctioned by Government, and the 
expense supported by a generous subscription. The Dictionary 
was originally written in Italian, and has been partly translated 
into English by Mr. Marshman. Some few words, the explan- 
ation of which was very obscure, are marked with a * ” ^ 

^^Notwithstanding the numerous imperfections in this 
work,” reported Klaproth,^ '‘we are greatly obliged to the 
editors who have undertaken its publication, because they had 
to overcome great difficulties. The greatest and hardest, with- 
out doubt, arose from the ignorance of the language of which 
they published the Dictionary, and secondly, from the want of 
Tibetan types. Hence they were obliged to have these mould- 
ed ... . These small defects would be of little importance, if 
the Dictionary had been more complete and better disposed. 
We cannot but give praise to the order in which the words 
have been arranged, an order much more convenient and easy 
for Europeans, who wish to consult this lexicon, than the one 
the Tibetans generally use in works of this kind. But the 
essential defect of the book is the want of a great number of 
necessary words, wffiich is in no way compensated by a multi- 
tude of often useless phrases. Many essential words are found 
only in these phrases, and one searches in vain for them at 
their proper place. The explanations in English are partly too 
vague, partly inexact and even faulty. The names relative 
to religion and Indian mythology are commonly explained by 
Sanskrit synonyms. We find at every moment the names of 
Siva, Indra, Ouma, Vishnou, Krishna, Kartikra, etc., as 
explanations of Tibetan phrases, which appear to contain the 
titles and designations of different mamfestations of these 
divinities rather than their names,” ' 

The Tibetan-English Dictionary published at Seranipore 
in 1826, under the name of Schroeter, was not his work. This 
German Missionary merely copied' at Major Barre Latter's house 
{miU 1820) a Tibetan-Italian Dictionary of which the Major 

1 I found also another reference to this work in, the Meurndr of 
WiUiam Carey, D.B,, by Enstache .Carey, London, MDCOCXXX VI, 
pp, 560-1, Letter dated: Calcutta,.Jnly 18, 1823,,Dr. Carey to Dr, 
Hyland, I have also engaged to correct, and- publish the labours o£ 
tli€^ late Mr. Sohroc^ter . , , . They consist of materials for a Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Bhote. or Thibet Iang.uag©';" The Grammar 1, must 
write from the materials, and the ■interpretations of the , words dii thB; 
Dictionary being in the Italian language^-'! shall. have to translate.” 

Notw. Journ, Asiat.>, op, cit, ■ 

S See Appendix. 
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had obtained copies from Bettiah and Patria.* This Dictionary 
was no other but the lexicon containing thirty- three thousaiicl 
words, which was kept in Nepal in the hospice of 'the Capu- 
chins, according to Georgi,’^ who regretted this book and 
despaired ever to see it. Father Hervas*^ in his 'Catalogue 
of: Languages'^ mentions the same: “^‘In the hospice of the 
Capuchin Fathers at Nekpal in Tibet exists a Tibetan Dic- 
tionary of 33,000 words.” 

In January 1911, the attention of scholars was drawn to the 
original MS. in Bishop’s College, Calcutta, where on the 18th 
of March 1912, I went to inspect it, ■ The Rev. Mr. Gee was 
kind enough to place before me for examination some other 
Tibetan MS. Dictionaries, of which I submit here a description. 

I. ■ A Tibetain^-Italian Vocabulary, which is incomplete. 
The vowels and the first consonant ^ ka are missing. It 
begins from the letter P kha and continues to the letter ^ s, 
the last-but-two letter of the Tibetan alphabet. Several holes 
have been eaten through the paper by insects. It is probable 
that the dictionary was in its present condition when handed 
over to Bishop’s College, Mrs. Latter wrote of the diction- 
aries in 1824: ‘‘These are considerably damaged by insects, 
but sufficient remains to form a very complete dictionary.” 

This MS. is one foot long by 6| inches broad. It contains 
191 leaves or 382 pages, each of about 38 lines. The pages are 
not numbered, nor are they divided into columns. Each line 
starts with the Tibetan word in the Tibetan character called 
Uchhen (capitals or major letters), in opposition to the 
Vmin, non-capital or minor letters. This latter form of 
writing is commonly used in familiar correspondence, written 
conventions and contracts and all other documents of private 
business, while the former is used by the Lamas in their 
religious, and by scholars in their scientific books. Next to 
the Tibetan words we find the Italian translation. 

This dictionary is properly a collection of all the senteno,e's 
which the author could get from native teachers, completed by 
means of eitracts from the Pad7na iungyig^ a popular series of 
legends about Padma Sambhava. Unfortunately the work was 
left unfinished, and unrevised. Though richer in words than 
later dictionaries, the work cannot for these reasons be accepted 
as an authority oix any doubtful point. 



1 Probably a mistake for Patna in li* Jeffrey’s letter. Cf. Appen- 
dix I. 

Gboeoi, Alphc^eium Tibefanum, p. Mil, (Praefatio); 
** Lexicon Tibetarmm triginta trimn milliom vocafoulorum jacet MSS. 
In Hospitio P.P. Oapuooinomm NeckpaL Magno rebus nostris fuissefe 
nsni ; sed tarn longe abest, «t de ©o edendo vix spes tma supersit. ’ * 

^ s Hbbvas, Oataiogo delle Ungm, Cesena, 1785, 4°, p. 147 : “ Nell* 
ospicio de* P. P* Cappnccim di Nekpal nei llbet, un dizionario Tibe- 
tano MS. il quale contien© trentatre mila parole.** 
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II. But the Bishop’s College collection contains also two 
Italian-Tibetan Dictionaries. 

A. — The first is a large volume in quarto, measuring 

X 8 J", strongly bound, and written by several hands on 

English-made paper. It is well preserved, but is incomplete, 
as it ends with the letter S of the Roman alphabet. The first 
page gives the following title : Diziokario Italiai^o-Tibetano, 

t 

surmounted by the monogram IHS around which we read 
'VSia Laudato il Santissimo, amabilissimo , amorosissimo e 
gloriosissimo Nome di Gesu,” in flowery style. 

Each page is ruled, 22 lines to a page, and is divided into 
two columns, the first givinsj the Italian, and the second, the 
corresponding Tibetan word or words in Uchhen characters. 
This manuscript begins with “A : articolo dldativo, ed ancke 
dir accusativo ed ha molte altri significati; 5. g. [My 

tha^ ta, From 1 to 854, the pages are numbered, but 

leaves 238 and 289 are wrongly marked with 338 and 339 
respectively, and then the numbering continues in regular 
order from 240 till 405, which, though numbered, is blank and 
is followed by an unnumbered blank leaf; next, the pagination 
proceeds rightly again from 406 till 776, page 428 being 
written twice. Sixty unnumbered pages are here inserted out 
of order from “ scultore^^ to ‘‘ sapere di certoi^^ after which the 
paging goes on regularly from 778 till 854. Then follow 10 
blank unnumbered pages and 96 others, written but not num- 
bered, beginning with the letter R and the word Eobbufru- 
fare,” till ‘‘Santo cioe santo del Paradiso.” 

B. — The second is a fragment of an Italian-Tibetan vo- 
cabulary. It forms the latter part of the above mentioned 
lexicon and is complete from N to Z, the letters A to L having 
been completely destroyed or lost. This is obviously the older 
of the two, not only because it was originally complete, but 
also because it is throughout written in the same legible hand- 
writing on common Tibetan or Newari paper. It measures 
131'' x7|". The MS. is not numbered, but! counted 430 pages, 
each one containing 34 lines or more, and divided in two 
columns, the first giving the Italian word, the second next to 
it the corresponding Tibetan meaning. This fragment begins 
with the word “ Nome d’un religioso di Sciachia-tuba [gang- 
po] ’ ’ and ends with ‘ ‘ Zufta, qusestione.” ‘ 

The last 12 pages of this MS. comprise the numerals in 
four distinct columns The first reproduces the Italian car- 
dinals, uno,duo,etc. ; the second and third represent theirfigures 
in European and ' Tibetan . types respectively; the fourth 
contains , their ' Tibetan ' names. '■ The 'last two pages give the 
ordinals from “ primo, secondo,’*’ etc.,, up to “ oentesimo vige- 
■simo prime : with their corresponding Tibetan meanings. 
'The MS. :ends with a .sort of synoptic paradigm of the notations 
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of numbers used by the Buddhists or their mariner of symboli- 
cally expressing numbers. , 

III. Besides these Tibetan lexicons, there is an Italian- 
Hindi vocabulary, the work of another Capuehin Friar. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri in his report on these 
MSS. (dated 1st April 1911; and addressed to the Hon’bie 
Mr, J. G.Cumming, Secretary to the Govemmeiit of Ben- 

gal) remarks: “ Yet another interesting find is a complete dic- 
tionary from Italian to Hindi,. much mixed up with Behari and 
.Newari. The, Hindi script has' a.Newari look, and I at first 
thought that it was Italian to Newari. But the words are mosti}^ 
Hindi/" ^ .This 'MS; measuring 9|"'x 6|-'' contains 350 
bered .pages,' each divided In two. columns, having 25 or. 26 
lines to a page, and in .each; column we'liave the Italian and 
Hindi words till page, 33, .where the first column , gives the 
Italian only and the other .the ■ Hindi equivalent., ,Oii the .first 
page of this MS. we read: B. Latter/" written by an English 
.hand . The third page of thed,ictionary begins with A propozione 
1 #. At the end of this lexicon .is -an ■ appendix comprising 18 
pages., * 1 . 6 *, a vocabulary of proper iiames. of Indian divinities, 
principal towns, and important' personages met witli in Hindu 
books and calling for a more detailed explanation. The heading 
of it is as follows : Nomi profri^--e'signdficaiivi che si irovano 
ne libri dei gentili deW Indostano, disposti per leiiere di Al/a- 
heto.^^ It begins with “Abebe;.'.a' bra'ma ; and ends with 
* * Uvia. " " These words have l3een.'arranged in, a! plia betic orcle,'r . 

, Origin of these MSSi and how they lomid their way into 
■the Bishop\s College Library^ Oalmtta , — ■From a letter of E. 
.Jeffreys, dated 20th July/ 1 82 1, ■ and a note of Mrs. J. Latter, 
found in the same box as the ■ MSS.., copies of which letters 
are given below, we learn that early in the nineteenth century, 
Major Latter collected at great cost in India, and particulariy 
in Europe, a large number of works ■ on Oriental literature, 
“ from libraries dissipated in the convulsions subsequent upon 
the French Ee volution/" Through a friend he obtained from 
Bettiah a copy of an Italian-Tibetan dictionary prepared by the 
Eoman Catholic Mission. This Mission laboured for 27 years 
at Lhasa, daring the first half of the eighteenth century, from 
1707 to 1745 with two intervals of 4 and 6 years, and then 
was expelled from Tibet in 1745 , whan the Capuchins retired 
to Bettiah with some Nepalese Christians, and settled at 
Choori, after the conquest of Nepal by the Gurkhas In 1768. 
Major Latter, it is stated, was fortunate enough to discover 
another Italian-Tibetan lexicon of which the original waB^ 
in theBoman Catholic College at Patria [Patna and which 
he eventually got possession' of. In the year 1824, Mrs. 
T. -Latter, to comply with- her deceased husband’s wish, 
presented to the Bisliop’s College Library, Calcutta, all the 
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MSS. which her husband had willed to some Society, which 
might use them for the advancement of Oriental learning, and 
thus they found their way to Calcutta, where little or nothing 
of their whereabouts was known until January, 1911.^ The 
letter, moreover, informs us that the Revd. Mr. Schroeter was 
first employed by the Church Mission Society and afterwards, 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, was commissioned 
by the Government of India to prepare a Tibetan Grammar 
and a Tibetan Dictionary. Major Barre Latter, being appre- 
hensive lest Mr. Schroeter should be wasting his labour in doing 
what had already been accomplished by the Roman Catholic 
Mission, invited him to bis house, where Mr. Schroeter compiled 
his Dictionary, which was in Tibetan-Italian. 

Hence, we may reasonably conclude from all that has been 
said that these Tibetan MS. vocabularies are the labours of 
the Italian Capuchin Missionaries, and that Mr. Schroeter 
simply copied them. A German by birth, and commissioned 
by the East India Company to compile a Tibetan-English lexi- 
con, it is out of the question that he should have composed a 
Tibetan-Italian Dictionary.’^ 

But now arises the question : who among the Italian Capu- 
chin Missionaries is the author of these Tibetan MSS.? To 
whom amongst them belongs the honour of having been the 
first European who composed such remarkable works on the 
Tibetan language ? 

I dare say, without fear of being contradicted, that the 
compiler of these Tibetan lexicons is Father Francesco Orazio 
della Perma, who studied Tibetan at Lhasa for twenty-two 
years, and who had acquired a very profound knowledge of the 

^ A P.S. to the letter of R. Jeffreys, however, says- that “the 
Library which I have mentioned above as having been procured in Europe 
was purchased after Major Latter’s decease by the Revd. Mr, Mill for 
the Library at the Bishop’s College.*’ [To reconcile this passage with 
the text above, let it be remembei*ed that the MSS. in question were 
donated to the Bishop’s College, while the printed books and, perhaps, 

* other MSS. were bought by the Rev. Mr. Mill. I sought in vain— as I was 
led to expect from R. Jeffrey’s letter— for printed accounts on the Tibet 
Mispions, hut found instead several copies of Lettres edifiantea et curieHses^ 
several rare Jesuit Relations on Canada, and a copy of Vincent le Blanc’s 
Traveh in French, a unique copy in Calcutta. — H. Hosten, S,J,] 

C. E. Buckland {Diction, of Indian Biography^ T^ondon, 1906, 
p. 470) gives of Schroeter the following account; “A native of 
Saxony: prepared for missionary labours under the Rev. John Jaenickd 
of Berlin: ordained there Aug. 28, 1813: went to England: chosen by 
tlie Church Missionary Slt>ciety to go to India; left England, May 1815, 
for Ceylon; went wd Colombo to Calcutta, 1816 ; sent to Titalya, in the 
plains near Darjeeling, to learn Tibetan, with a view' to missionary 
work in Tibet, hut he died in July, 1820: he left MSS. of (1) a Tibetan- 
English Dictionary (based on an Italian-Tibetan one, composed by 
Roman-Catholic Missionaries at Lhasa), (2) a supplement to the above, 
(3) the commencement of an English-Tibetan Dictionary, (4) a Treatise 
on the Tibet alphabet, (5) heads of a Tibetan Grammar, (6) a Tibet MS. 
and a part translation.” 
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Tibetan language. If we except the Latin-Tibetaii Dictionary 
referred to above, composed by Fr. Domenico da Faiio, about 
wMcli our Archives are silent, to no other but della Penna is 
ascribed, the hononr of having composed Tibetan- Italian and 
Italian-Tibetan Dictionaries.-^ The Procurator-General of the 
Capuchins, in a memoir written in 1738 and sent to the Cardi- 
nal of the Propaganda, clearly states that among other Tibetan 
■works, Father Orazio ‘‘composed a rather voluminous Tibetaii- 
Italian and Italian-Tibetan vocabulary of about thirty-five 
■thousand words.” ^ MSS. I and II, B,. described above are in 
Father della Penna’s writing. 

The compiler of the Italian- Hindi lexicon is doubtless 
Father Giuseppe Maria de’ Bernini da Gargnano, the founder 
of the flourishing Bettiah Blission, and — however unknown to 
fame- — one of the most learned Orientalists of his time. 

A Biographical and Bibliographical Notice of Father 
Francesco Orazio della Penna. 

The Revd. Father Francesco Orazio della Penna de Bill! 
or simply Orazio Pennabilis, officially styled in Rome Horatius 
Pemiabilis, was bom in 1680 in the city of Penna di Biiii in 
Monte Feretro (Italy). He started first on his Mission to 
Tibet on August 25th, 1712, with five of his brethren as 
missionaries.^ They landed at Chandernagore, in the begin- 
ning of September, 1713. From here they proceeded to Patna 
in Behar, where a Mission station had been opened in 
1706, and where they were welcomed by Father .Felice da 
Montecchio, then Prefect of the Mission. In December 1714, 

■ ^ Analecta OrdiniB, vol. VI, fasc. XI, Noveniher 1890, p. :i49. 

^ ArchwiodeilaS, C. deProp. Pide. Oongregaziom Particolari del Tibet ^ 
1738 al 1752, voL 112, FoL 49, n, 6: Traeportato in liette lingue .... 
un basfcante volurninoso vocabulario di circa 35 miia vocaboli eon carat- 
tori thibetani ed italiani, ed con italiani e thibetani.” 

, ^ Francis Horace v^m not his baptismal name as stated by Sir C. R. 
Mab.kham in his Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, p. 309, 
but the name he took on l)ecoming a Capuchin. — John <..*H,ruHT. AMAr>o- 
Ti'trs in his preface to the Alphe^etum Tanffuianuwh sitm Tihetanum of 
Cassiano BHBiaATTi »A Maoerata, p. vii, calls him Hbrafciiis Oilveriiis 
Pennabilensis. Oliverio may perhaps be his family name. 

A C. R. Markham, Op. ciL, p. lix, says he was born at Macerata, 
in Italy, in 1680 ; and p. 309, at Penna di Bill! whicli is the district 
where he was bom. It is situated in the March of Ancona about 20 miles 
from Macerata.’* Keith Johnston’s places it in a different 

position, 20 miles. W.N.W. of LT^bino, So does Vleoinio FtiiNZiVAnm, 
Viaggiatori « Missiomri mlT Asia, Torino, 1892, p. 163. Paescj nai cir- 
condario di IJrbmo.’* 

^ Arch. Miss, Alk^habad, Mem, A* No. 6, an. 11l2.--AmL Ord., 
voL XXI, Fasc. XI, Nov. 1906, p, 344, aim. 1712,— Acto S. 0. de Prop, 
voi 112, ann. 1.738 al 1762, fob 49, n.l. Their names are P.P. 
Giuseppe Felice da Morro di Jesi, Oiovaechino da Loreto. Paolo Maria 
da Matelica, Gio. Francesco da Fossombrone and Brother Jacopo da 
Breno. 
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Fr. Orazio was despatched to Nepal to open again this aban- 
doned Mission and build a hospice. Here he remained till the 
arrival of the newly appointed Prefect, Father Domenico da 
Pano, who arrived in Nepal in 1716, accompanied by Fr. Felice 
daMorrodi Jesi ; after which all three started on their journey 
to Lhasa, leaving Nepal on the 4th of August of that year, 
and reaching the capital of Tibet on the 1st of October, 1716. 
Here they were heartily received by the Jesuit Father Ippolito 
Desideri, who had travelled thither by way of Kashmir, Leh 
and over the Mariam-la pass.^ When Father Domenico da 
Fano renounced the superiorship of the Mission, Fr. Orazio 
was nominated in his stead Prefect of the Tibetan Mission in 
1720, though his appointment reached him only on the 15th of 
September, 1725, at Lhasa. In 1725, Orazio blessed the first 
Catholic Church built in Lhasa under the title of the Assump- 
tion of the B. V. Mary. At the opening ceremony, eleven 
Christians, mostly Newari natives of Nepal, were present. 
Constantly the victim of serious indispositions contracted from 
the rigorous inclemencies of the Tibetan climate, his indefati- 
gable labours, infirmities, contradictions, persecutions, the dis- 
comforts of intestine wars, and other troubles which had 
reduced him to the verge of death, obliged him finally to leave 
Lhasa for the milder climate of Nepal. He left the capital of 
Tibet on the 25th August, 1732, to the great regret of King 
Mi-Vagn, who allowed him to go only on a formal promise 
to return. 

Provided with a free pass from the faithful King Mi-Vagn, 
which procured him supplies and baggage-transit throughout 
the route, della Penna travelled wd Palte, Gyangtse and 
Dingri to Kuti, and so at last reached the capital of Nepal. 
No sooner had he alighted in Khatmandu, worn out with 
fatigue and illness, than the king there cast him into prison, 
where he remained confined for several weeks. Having been 
released, Fr. Orazio went to Rome to explain orally to the 
Roman authorities the wants of his Mission, and the neces- 
sity of sending out new missionaries. The missionaries there 
were now reduced to three: ‘'one who had been a missionary 
for 17 3 ^ears and was now weak, ailing and unable to work; 
another had served 22 years in that mission, was 77 years old 
and blind of one eye ; and the third, the Father Prefect, had 
completed 25, years of service out in those parts.” ' 

The representations of Orazio della Penna proved marvel- 
lously successful with the authorities at the Vatican. Accord- 
ingly in October 1738, Orazio, in the same capacity of Prefect, 
left Rome for Paris and the East with ten Capuchin breth- 
ren. The little band of missionaries set sail from Lorient on 


I C. Point, II Tibet, eto-ypp, xii3£, 1, iii : ibid.^ Letter of Fr. Desideri, 
dated Lhasa, i 5 ,Fe}>r. 1717, p., 372. 
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March 11, 1739, on three different siiips. The narrative of this 
journey was written by Cassiano Beligatti, and the MS. of 
'203 octavo pages was discovered by Professor Alberto Mag- 
naglii, who published it at Florence in 1902, in the fascicles of 
the Revista Geografica Italimm. i, * jO 

The party 'were not re-united ' until they arrived' in 
Calcutta on September 23rd, sailing thence together up the 
•Hugh to Chandernagore on September 26th, wi.iere they landed, 
six. months and 18 days after they had embarked at Lorieiit. 
They reached Patna on December 16, 1739, where they met 
Fr. Giovacchino da San Anatolia. Leaving three of the breth- 
reii in Patna, a party of eight, including Giovaccliino, con- 
tinued the Journey towards Nepal, On February 6, 1740, they 
reached Batgao, where the Mdng of Batgao’ welcomed them 
‘ con somma famigliarita.’ On October 1st, 1740, the king of 
Khatmandu allowed tliem to depart. They arrived at Kuti, 
on the Tibetan frontier, on October 17, and reached Lhasa on 
January 6, 1741. ' 

When in 1742 a severe persecution broke out at Lhasa 
against the missionaries and the nawly converted Tibetans, it 
was decided to reduce the staff to lour and to send the other 
three back into Nepal. Though the efforts of the mission- 
aries did not relent, their influence continued to wane* 
Reluctantly Orazio made up his mind that the time had arrived 
to abandon the work. The date of his departure and of the 
conclusion of the Capuchin mission in Lhasa was April 20, 
1745. The sad little party crossed the frontier in safety and 
reached the mission hospice at Patan in Nepal on the 4th of 
June. Some six' weeks later namely on July 20, 1745, the 
broken-hearted Orazio della Penna, Prefect of the Tibet Mission, 
breathed bis last, aged 65 years, 33 of which he had been a 
missionary, and 22 of which he had - spent In Tibet. He was 
buried in tlie little Christian cemetery then existing at Patan, 
situated to the North outside the walls, and the following 
sorrowful Inscription in Latin was placed over hla grave 

A.R.F. FRANCISCVS HOE ATI VB A Pt^lNNA BILLORFM 
PICENAE PBOViNCIAE CAFVCCTNORITM ALVMNTO. 

MBCLNXX. KATVS 

INPIDBUVM CONVB2R8IONES OFTANB 
A S.C.P.P. AD TIBETI MISSIONES MISSVS 
XXXIII. AN. INTER INFIDELEB VEESATVS 
XX. EISDEM MIS8IONIBVS PR.EFV'IT 
TANDEM 

SENIO AC MOBBO CONFEOTFB ET MERITIB CFMFLATV8 
LX?. AN. AGENB BEOE8SIT E VIVIS 
XX. JVLII MDCOXLVILl 
SDPERSTITEB MIBSIONARII 
M. M; P. 

• ' ' , A. M. D. a. 

I Faoliko, Jndiu Or. Chrutnfp. 194, S, and A. Geoboi, Alph. 

Tih., p. 435, erroneously state that' he died on July 20, 1747. See Arch. 
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The Brahman Balgobinda, the Fathers’ professor in the 
vernacular languages, had a Newari epitaph eat on his tomb- 
stone, to this effect : ' In the year 865 [Newari era], AHia cycle 
the 8th, on the 6th moon of the month Agan, the renowned 
Faranghi Father Franciscus Horatius, who stayed 33 years in 
those parts, preaching the most high Law of God, finally died 
in the city of Patan.” 

His Liteeary Works. 

'Father Orazio della Penna applied himself during more 
than four years to the study of Tibetan, both the common 
and the literary language, and mastered it to perfection, 
in spite of its difficulties, under the direction of a Tibetan 
Doctor of the Serra University, called Rabgiamba-Jontemp- 
pehl-Szang. This man had been appointed to the task by the 
old king Ginghir-Khagn, a Tartar, who reigned over Tibet in 
1716 and was treacherously killed in 1717.^ 

Carlo Puini ^ says : Fathers Cassiano Beligatti and Orazio 
della Penna were, as Ant. Georgi himself acknowledges,^ the 
chief collaborators in the compilation of his voluminous work 
entitled ‘ Alphahetum Tibetanum, Romae, 1762.’ But the 
most noteworthy of the Lhasa Missionaries, who in Europe 
acquired the greatest renown amongst Orientalists, was Fr. Fran- 
cesco Orazio della Penna di Billi. The labours of Desideri 
being then unknown, he w^as considered to have been among 
the first who opened the way to the studies on Tibet and to 
the Tibetan language and literature- Besides his writings 
which were used, as I said, to compose the work of Georgi, he 
wrote a rather important Memoir entitled Breve Notizia del 
Regno del Tibet published by Klaproth in 1834,* and after- 
wards translated into many other languages, which remained 
for a longtime the most authoritative document regarding the 
geography and customs, government and religion of that 
country.” 

In 1738, Orazio wrote an account of the Capuchin Mission 
to Lhasa under the title Eelazione del principio e stato 
presente della Missione del vasto regno del gran Tibet, ed altri 
due regni confimnti , raccornrnandata alia vigilanza e zelo de" 


Miss. AUa,hab<id, Materialia, n° 11, Vl^^,—Anal. Ord,, voL XXI, 
Nov. IW).*), p. 344, anil. 1712. — idicif.., ‘ Series Prasfectorum,* ann. 1721 
17.38 .”-"Bkligatti*s Memone, c. X. p. 46. 

J .4 Ci5a , vol. 112, ann. 1738, fol. 49, n. 4. 

II Tihet^ op. cit.y pp. liv — Iv. 

Alph, m., p. 559, VI. v' 

‘ Nouveau Journal Asiatigue, xiv, p, 11 ’I, An English 

translation may he found in C. R. Mabkham’s Tibet ^ Bogle and Man-' 
ning. A French translation was inserted in the Nouvelle Bibiioikeque ou 
r Histoire liuhaire^ tom, XiV, and in fMe Bistoire genhale dea Voyages, 
tom. VII, Paris, 1749., ^ A', .■■■ . 
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Padri Cappuccini della Marca nello Stato della Ohiesa, E.oma, 
Antonio Rossi, 1742, in 4"", pag. 12.* 

Another account on the same mission is entitled : ^ ' Alla 
S'agra Oongregazione de Propaganda Fide deputata sopra la 
missione del gran Thibet^ rappresentanza de Padri Cappuccini 
liissionarj^ ddlo stato presenie della medesima, e dP provvedi- 
menti per mantenerki ed accrescerlad ' 1738, pp. 5^5. D. D. Philip 
de Montibus, Secretary to the Sacred Congregation, published 
it in 1738 and Rather Emericus Berlacensis translated it into 
.■German and published it in 1740 under the following lengthy 
title : Missio Apostolica, Thibetano-Sbraphica. Das ist neue 
durch Pdbstlichen Gewalt in dem Grossem TMbetaniscImi Eeich, 
mn dmen PP, Oapucineren aMfgerichtete Mission, mid uher 
solclie von E, P, Francisco Horatio della Pemm, Prmfecio 
Missionis, der heiL Oonrp'egatmi de Propaganda Fide, Anno 
1738. 

Beschehene Vorstellung von Rmo, <0 lllustmo D. D. Philippa 
de. Montibus, dermahligen S, Coiigregat, Secretario hi Rom, 
zum offentUchen Druch beforderet, hinnach alien des GathoUschen 
Glauhens eyfrigen Seelen zu Lieb, aus dem Welscken in das Teuh 
sche mid disc Geschichts Form ilbersetzet. 

Von F. E, C, L einem Priester Capuc, Ord, der Chur Bay- 
fischen Provinz, Miinciien. Gedruckt und zu finden bey Johann 
Jacob ¥olter. Anno 1740. 

Besides the two accounts above there are several Relazioni 
on the geography, religion, and literature of Tibet, preserved 
in the Archives of the Propaganda, voL 112. It is from these 
tliat the above book of Emericus was compiled. 

Virginio Prinzivalli ^ and Amato di S. Filippo ^ state that 
during Pr. Orazio’s stay in Rome in 1738, and under^ his super- 
vision, the first Tibetan types were engraved by Anthony Pon- 
tarita and used by the Propaganda to print their books in that 
language.’’ Orazloon his return to Lhasa, brought with him a 
press with Tibetan type. ‘*We owe hinn,” continues Prinzi- 
valii, “an Italian translation of several Tibetan books on the 
origin of Larnaisrn, its theology, rites and ceremonicB.” 

The following is a list of his literary wv>rks.^ He trans- 
lated from the Tibetan into Italian 

L SciAOHiA-TUM-BB Namvak, or the history of Sakya-tuba, 
the restorer of the fallen law and founder of Lamaisoi. 



i An abridged French translation was ■ inserted in 1’. XIV of the 
Mamelie Biblmthique, ou Bistoire HUeraire* and an Englisli version of it 
In voi, IV of Thom. Astley’s Vnyagea and Trmtls, pp. 658-664. 

® Viaggiatori e Mimiomri mil A Torino, fermarmo Loeseher. 
. 1S92, p. 16S. 

S lUustri Viaggiatori italiani, 

. 4. Acta 8.Q.P.F., 1738-1752, vol 112, foL■4<^, nos. 1, 6, 7, 11, 50.-- 
.Anal, Ordinia, vol. VI, fasc. XI, mn, 1890, p. 349, X. 
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II. Lam-bim-Chembo, i.e., the three great ways which 
gradually lead to perfection. 

III. Chiap-su-Dbova, or spiritual means to be practised. 
It refers to a Tibetan God. 

IV. SozoB-THABBE-Do’, a rule or method to avoid the 
many transmigrations. 

V. Several minor works of less importance. 

He rendered from the Italian into Tibetan : 

VI. The Christian Doctrine of Bellarmine, augmented and 
explained by examples. 

VII. The large Catechism of Thurlot with additions. 

VIII. Several minor works on the Christian religion. 

IX. He composed a vocabulary, Italian- Tibetan, and 
Tibeto-Italian of 35^000 words. 

These important labours of della Penna prove that he was 
a man who had acquired a very deep knowledge of the Tibetan 
language. His memory will ever remain dear to the Mends 
of religion and science. An unhappy event prevented the publi- 
cation of his works. He was obliged to quit Lhasa and Tibet , and 
leave behind on his departure the press and its Tibetan types. 

To limit myself to the Tibetan MSS. preserved in Bishop’s 
College, I dare to say that they tend to the honour of Fr. Orazio, 
and recommend themselves eminently to the attention of 
the erudite in general and of the Italian Orientalists in 
particular. They prove conclusively that this enterprising 
missionary was a Tibetan scholar. It required, we must 
admit, a profound knowledge of Tibetan to find in it equiva- 
lents to nearly all the words of the Italian language. The 
MSS. often offer the curious peculiarities, the idiomatic turns 
of Tibetan phraseology. The interesting discovery of these 
MSS. increases our admiration for the zeal, the courage 
above all trials, and the noble perseverance of the Italian 
Capuchin Missionaries in Tibet. In addition to the titles which 
della Penna had long since to the veneration of all Catholics, 
he now acquires a right, to the gratitude of learned Indianists 
which will not be disputed. 

A Histoeioal ahd Bibeiogbaphical Notice of Father 
Giuseppe Mabia be’ Bernini ba Gabon and. 

Bernardine was born on September 2, 1709, at Gargnano, 
a conspicuous and populous town, situated in the Eiviera del 
Benacese Lago, commonly called Eiviera, in the diocese of 
Brescia.: His father was Count de’ Bernini-, ■ his mother Count- 
■ess Joanna de’" Bettoni, When, "nine years ' old, he was taken 
with' "his younger brother to Vienna,- to the house of his 
uncle, Count Girolamo, who took great care tO' educate the- 
two youths in ■ all the branches of- science. ' On May ■ 9,- 1726, 
Bemardine entered the Capuchin order and took the name. of' 
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"Giuseppe Maria. In 1738, when in Rome, he asked and ob- 
taineci leave to accompany the missionaries then ready to 
•start for Tibet under the guidance of Orazio della Penna. 
They sailed from Lorfent on March 11, 1739* During the six 
months’ voyage, Bernini endeared himself to all, particularly 
to the French officers and the crew. On his landing at Pondi- 
chery, the French authorities of the town begged of him to 
stay and to attend to the spiritual wants of the Christian 
community; but a missionary is like a, soldier: he does not 
reason, he only obeys. He left for the mission he was sent out 
to, and .was posted, at Patna. Knowing Prencl.;i, Portuguese 
and German to perfection, he made himself useful to the Euro- 
peans of various nationalities who had factories in that city, 
■converting many heretics and baptizing many children. 

The fame of Father Joseph’s virtues and holy life was so 
great that the king of Bettiah, though a Brahman, on a 
visit, to Patna, grew so fond of him that he wrote to' the 
Sovereign Pontiff to .have him .as a missio.n.ary i,n his kingdo.ni. 
In January, 1742, Father Joseph left Patna on his way to 
Lhasa. He halted a few days at Bettiah to please the king 
and queen. Thence, he proceeded to Khatmandu in Nepal, 
where he obtained the king’s leave to travel through his realm, 
and, marching in the company of some Nepalese merchants, 
he reached Kuti , on the border of Tibet, after fifteen days of 
a most trying and difficult journey. .Here he engaged a certain 
native, whom he calls Zughi, and who knew a little Hindu- 
stani, and both started on their perilous Journey to Lhasa. 
The physical difficulties he met with, and the anxieties 
which he endured during a journey of 45 days performed 
on foot, without supplies and with no knowledge of the 
country and its language, 'are not easily realized in these day.s 
•of comfortable travelling. He . entered Llmsa on May 27, 
1742, a few days .after the persecution' against the .MissionarieB 
and the Tibetan converts had broken out. Here he stayed till 
the breaking up of the Lhasa Mission ’on -April 20, 1745, and 
was appointed to open the new Mission in Bettiah. On liis arri- 
val ther% in December 1745, he was most courteously welcomed 
by the king, who granted him for his residence a large house 
situated near the palace. He is the founder of the Bettiah 
Mission, in which he laboured for 15 years, dying at Bettiah 
on January 15, 1761, to the great regret of ’his neophytes, 
who held him in great repute of sanctity. His memory is still 
alive to-day among the Cbristians of the place. Father 
Cassiano BeligattI, who was his fellow^labourer for several 
years, wrote and published his biography ; Memorie idoriche 
idh viaggj^ e faticM del P. Gimeppe Maria de' Bernini 

&& QargnanOy Cappuccino della Promncia di Brescia, e VicePrm- 
fern delle Missioni del Tibet, smtie ai un amico M P. CASSt^KO 
.DA Macbbai?a, etc, Verona, t767,'8vo, pp. xxxii — 277. 
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The list of his literary works will show that be was no 
mean Oriental scholar for his time. 

I. Unable to get at the Vedas, which were jealously kept 
secret by the Brahmans, Father Giuseppe Maria, to fight the 
Brahmans with their own wcaj^ons, thoroughly studied their 
language and translated into Italian their sacred codex: 

‘ A Mi atma Ramahen ' [Ramayana]. This w^'ork is divided into 
seven books, which are again subdivided into chapters, and 
bound into three volumes, corresponding to the three principal 
parts or periods in the life of Rama. 

II. He rendered into Italian another voluminous codex, 
named Lhalece (?), in which are described Vishnu’s eight ava- 
taras or incarnations, the fourth in human form being that of 
Krishna, to deliver mankind from the tyranny of the giant 
Kans. 

III. He made also an Italian version of the Vishnu 
Putana^ which treats of Vishnu, and of his various incarnations. 

IV. Our Missionary also translated the Giansagr [Jhana- 
sagara] or Sea of wisdom,” which treats of the creation of 
the world, and the precepts of the Law. 

V. He translated several other Indian books of minor size, 
which refer to the geography of the country, the religion, 
fasts, feasts, and ceremonies of the Hindus. 

VI. He composed a dialogue between a Christian and a 
Brahman, to prove the truth of the Catholic religion. 

VII. Another dialogue, in which he introduces a Chris- 
tian instructing a Brahman in the Catholic belief, was written 
to confound the Brahmans who had excused themselves to the 
king of Bettiah for not replying to the first dialogue, by saying 
that they did not know the Ghristuan religion, 

VIII. He composed also a Catechism of the Christian 
Doctrine for the use of the people, with prayers and spiritual 
e^xereises. 

IX. A book of devout exercises, to increase the piety of 
his new converts. This book contains, besides the morning 
and evening prayers, a preparation for Confession, and pious 
considerations before and after H. Communion. 

X. Several other minor works for the use of the catechu- 
mens and the neW' converts. 

XL He translated into the native tongue the * Exposition 
of the Faith*^ by Bishop Bossuet, and also his 'Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ which he made more diffuse than the 

original. 

XII. He compiled a voluminous vocabulary in three 
languages— Indostano-Latino-Italiano.|;and'' ' ' another Indostano- 
Italiano, , , 

Rbfeebnces.— Fathbr Cassiako’s Mewiorie istoridm:,/ Op. 
oit.—Rdazioni MSS, de P. ' Oassiano 'i>a Maobbata, , e P. 
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Santi da Lizzano, Oa'p., esistente nella biblioteca conveniuale, di 
Bergamo. — 'Gronologia delta Provincia^'-^B* 0'IO'V‘anni da Ratis* 
BONA, p. 26.— Bbunati, Dizionarietto^ p. 28. — P. Patoino a S. 
Bartholom.:EO, India Orient. Christ.^ Romae, 1794, p. ,193 : 

In regno Bengala et Nepal, illustres viriexOrd. Capncinorum 
sunt: I. R. P. Josephus a’Carignano,cujusdia!ogi lingua indos- 
tana conscript! et Regi Bettialx dedicati exstant in BibL S.C*- 
de Prop. Fide, niim. XXIII.”— Ord., voL VI, arm. 1890, 
fasc. XI, nov., p. 349,XI.— VisaiNio Prinzivalli, Viaggiatori, 
eto.,p. 164. — Rocco da Cbsikald, Storia idle Missioni dei 
Gappuccini, T. iii, pp., 274-5, 742. 


APPENDIX, 

Amongst the Bishop’s College collection there are the two 
following letters 

I. 

19, Gloucester Place, New Road. 

The 20th July 1824. 

Sir, ■ 

The widow of the late Major Barre Latter of Bengal has 
in her possession a valuable collection of Tibet works, partly 
manuscripts and partly specimens of block-printing of the 
natives, of great antiquity. They were procured chiefly for 
the purpose of affording the Rev. Mr. Schroeter, who was 
employed' first by the Church Mission Society and afterwards 
the Government of India, but who resided in Major Latter’s 
house, the means of acquiring the knowledge of that language. 

Major Latter being apprehensive lest Mr. Schroeter should 
be wasting his labour in doing what had already been accom- 
plished by the Roman Catholic Mission, who had been in 
llxibet many years before, caused a diligent search to be made 
in different libraries in Europe- to. ascertain how much had been 
eSeoted. The inquiry was co.nducted by a very judicious per- 
son at a period very favourable for the purpose, when so many 
libraries were dissipated in the convulsions consequent upon 
the French Revolution, and several hundred pounds were 
expended in procuring books which contained an account of all 
the missionary efforts of the propaganda and were forwarded, 
to Major Latter in India, In some of these works the whole- 
of their exertions in Tibet are accurately recorded,^ by which 
it appeared that nothing had been done by them except the 
composing of a treatise on the alphabet, which had been 


A [No historical books on th© .Jesuit or Capucliia Missions in Tibet 
can be found in Bishop’s College except the LeUres ^Edifiantes^ and some 
of the linguistic efforts of the iftopaganda Press, and these contain almost 
nothing, — H. Hasten^ ^*J»1 
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printed and was well known in Europe, and also a dictionary, 
the only two existing copies of which were in manuscript in 
India. One of these copies a friend of Major Latter had 
already sent him, having obtained it from Bettiah, to which place 
the Roman Catholic Mission retreated after their expulsion 
from Thibet, and the other, which was the original, Major 
Latter was fortunate enough to discover himself in the Roman 
Catholic College , Patria. ^ From this dictionary, which is Italian 
and Tibetan, Mr. Schroeter compiled his treatise which is Ita- 
lian- English and Tibetan. This, with a grammar which he did 
not live to complete, was transmitted to the Government of 
India whose property they were. But in consideration of the 
great assistance afforded to the undertaking by Major Latter, 
the Government has promised that a copy of these shall be 
presented to his widow. Major Latter, by will, desired that 
the Thibet works, in reference to which I now address you, 
should be presented to some society where they might most 
tend to the advancement of Literature and Religion. In con- 
sequence of which Mrs. Latter having consulted with [?] has 
decided that this end will be best accomplished by placing 
them in the Bishop's College at Calcutta for the use of students 
in the language, and is willing to present them to the Society 
for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, if that Society will 
engage to forward them to Bengal for that purpose. You will 
have the goodness to represent this proposition of Mrs. Latter’s 
to the Society and let me have their answer at your leisure. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

R. Jeferbys. 

P.S .- — The Library which I have mentioned above as 
having been procured in Europe was purchased after Major 
Latter’s decease by the Rev. Mr. Mill for the Library at the 
Bishop's College. 

II. . 

Note. 

I found it impossible to make anything like an inventory 
of this collection, but shall be happy to present them to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign .parts, if 
they will engage to forward them to the Rev. Mr. Mill for the 
use of the college founded by the late Bishop of Calcutta, 
The collection chiefly consists of manuscripts and printed books 
In the Tibetan language. Some are works on their mythology, 
others elementary works used by them for the study of the 

1 ‘ ^ Th e word might be Ratna in the original . It is q uite po ssi bie 
to read it so, not Patria.’*-— ..jPAe Hev. H. Gee to Pr. H. H'osten, , 
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languages ill their colleges and schools, and were obtained by 
Major Latter from. Tibet at a considerable expense. There, are 
also dictionaries, Italian and Tibetan and Thibetan and Italian, 
compiled by the Roman Catholic Mission during twenty years’ 
residence at Lhassali. These are considerably damaged by in- 
sects, butsufficie,nt remains to form a very complete dictionary,. 
The one in a black leather cover only extends as far as the 
.letter S, but the dictionary of which it appears to be a fair 
copy forms part of the ooliection and is complete to the end. 
There were parts of two grammars of which I had copies 
compiled by the Rev. Mr. Schroeter, but from not being able 
to find them I conclude I have accidentally forwarded them to 
the Government in Bengal, with such parts of the collection 
as belonged to them. This, however, is immaterial as that 
Government has promised to present me with a complete copy 
of the late Mr. Schroeter’s Thibet papers consisting of a vo- 
luminous dictionary Thibetan and English, the greater part 
of a grammar, a new and correct treatise on the alphabet by 
Mr. Schroeter, etc. ' 

Should it be agreeable to the Society to forward this trunk 
of papers to Calcutta, I will immediately send out instructions 
for the above copy when made to be likewise presented to the 
Bishop’s College, forming altogether a most complete collection 
for the attainment of the language of Thibet, la the large 
quarto ruled books there is a commencement of a copy of Mr, 
Schroeter’s dictionary;^ from this an idea may be formed of 
the original, which, as I have stated, us in the possession of the 
Bengal Government. I have purposely sent a camphor-wood 
trunk, as it is a preservative from insects, and would strongly 
recommend the papers being sent out and always kept in it. 

■ ■ (Sd.)M: Lattbe. 

1 These consist of two large quarto-ruled books still preserved in 
the College library. The Erst part is in three languages — ^Tibetan, Italian, 
and English. It begins with the letter ka, word : Drappo di Lino 
sst Linen cloaths,’* and ends with the letter tsa, word : ** Tumiilto 
a tumult, a great noise, an uproar, a bustle or stirP* Till here we End 
the words in the three languages, but the MB. continues again with 
the Tibetan words alone, letter as thsa; from word ^’tl] to 

The second part is also a trilingual dictionary which 
begins with the letter m s oi the Tibetan alphabet, but instead of the 
Italian w© End the Bengali meaning. Thie first word of this part is 

God, three Mines It ends with the Tibetan 

letter e:^ or j, the last word being ii^'’|*=3:bird. Of this letter there are 
only three words. 
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Note, 

Papers placed in the hands of Mr, Manning by permission 
of the India Committee forming part of the Tibetan collection. 
To be returned on demand, Dissertation on Tibetan Alphabet 
by T. D. Scbroeter. 

(Sd.) Thomas Manning, 

2lst March, 1825* 

Sir George Titlhill, 

19 Cavendish Square. 



4 o« On a New Series of the Double Sulphates of Barium 
with the Sulphates of the Substituted Ammonium 
Bases. Part L 

By Rasik Lal Datta and H arid as Sen. 

Barium sulphate is always held to be a most refractory 
and insoluble substance, and it has thus not as yet been 
found to combine with any other salts. It does not decompose 
even in the presence of strong acids. It is for this reason that 
in the analysis of sulphates in inorganic as well as organic 
substances the radicle SO^ is estimated in this form. When 
estimating the total sulphate in the sulphates of the substi- 
tuted ammonium bases, however, it was found that the pre- 
cipitates obtained by adding a very dilute solution of barium 
chloride to a comparatively concentrated solution of the above 
sulphates, instead of being of a heavy white amorphous nature 
like that of barium sulphate, were distinctly granulated in form. 
When the carefully washed and dried precipitate was ignited, 
fumes with the characteristic odour of the ammonium bases 
were evolved leaving a charred mass behind. On further heat- 
ing with a drop of strong sulphuric acid the residue ultimately 
became white. The possibility of the existence of the double 
sulphates of barium with the sulphates of the substituted ammo- 
nium bases was thus suspected. If, on the other hand, a large 
excess of barium chloride be added to a solution of the sulphate 
of the organic base and boiled for a few minutes, such com- 
pounds rapidly dissociate, resulting in the total separation of 
the sulphate as barium sulphate. This is very likely the reason 
why such compounds have hitherto escaped isolation. The re- 
action evidently takes place according to the following equa- 
tion, M representing mono-acid bases. 

ii,M,H,SO, + n.BaCl^ = 2nM,HGl + n.BaSO, 

' n,BaSO, + M,H,SO, = M 2 H,SO„ n.BaSO,. 

Summing , up the two equations. 

(E + 1)M,H2S0, + n.BaC4 = M,H,SO,.nBaSO, + 2nM.HCl. ■ 

1. Pyridine Barmm Sviphate. 

' (C,H,N),HgSO,.2BaSO,, 

5 ex. of a strong solution of' barium chloride was gradu- 
ally added to 30,:ox. of a concentrated solution of ' exactly neu- 
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trai pyrMiiie sulphate. Pyridine sulphate was for this, purpose 
.prepared by mixing molecular proportions of pyridine and 
strong sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1-8., concentmting the mix- 
ture on a waterbath and leaving in a desiccjator over night 
when it' solidifies en 7msse, A flocculent precipitate appeared 
on the addition of barium chloride solution to pyridine sulphate 
solution in the above' manner, which was allowed to settle till 
the supernatant liquid was clear. The liquid was decanted off 
and the residue was washed with cold water and finally dried 
in a desiccator. The dry substance is of a fine granulated 
structure. It is very deliquescent like the parent substance 
pyridine sulphate. When treated with water it rapidly dissoci- 
ates into barium sulphate and pyridine sulphate. On analysis, 
it was found to have the composition 2BaSO.^,. 

0T448 grms. gave 0*0926 grms, of BaSO,, — p.c. of BaSOj, 
68-86 Calc, for (C,H,N) H SO„^, 2BaSO.j, p.c. of BaSO..^, 64*54. 


2. Quinoline Barium SulphaM . 
(a,H.^N),;HgS0^.2BaS0,. 

This compound has been prepared by a similar method. It 
is deliquescent, but less so than the former one. Results of 
analysis are given below: 

0*0266grms. gave 0*0144 grms. of BaSO^ — p.c. of BaSO„^56'2o 
Calc, for (a,H.N) 2BaSO^, p.c. of BaSO;i>6*69. 

8. Piperazine Barium SuipMie. 

It has been found that the precipitate is of a more^ definite 
crystalline structure, if the base remains in excess in the solu- 
tion, This compound is the first of the cyclic imido compounds 
of the series. The formula of the compound, as is shown ^ Is 
different from the previous ones. It is not so deliquescent as 
' the other two mentioned above. On analysis, the substance 
gave for 

0*0660 grms,, 0*0480 grms. of BaSO.— p.c. of BaSO, 86*91 
Calc, for H,S0^.6BaSO, p.c. of BaSO, 86*36. ‘ 

We are at present engaged in preparing the homologuas 
of the series by the above method .of double decomposition. 
We have found indications that similar double sulphates with 
alkaloids also exist. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity of expressing our 
tliOTiks to Professor P. 0* R%ior the interest he has taken in 
: this, investigation. ■ '■ 

CttBMIOAL LaBOBATOEV, ' / 

PresHemy -College , Wovembef-'lBl$:' ' ■. 



41 * On a Ctystailisjed Slag from Knit! . 

By Hem Chakbra Das-Gupta. 

In 1909, with the kind permission of the authonties at 
Kuiti (near Barakar), I had an opportanit}^ of revisiting the 
iron works of the place, in charge of a pa' ty of students from 
the Presidency College, Calcutta While going round the 
works, for a description of which we are indebted to Sir Thomas 
Holland and Dr. Fermor,^ I came across a few bits of slag lying 
here and there and these on a subsequent microscopical exami- 
nation, in the College Laboratory, appeared to consist of a few 
crystals in a glassy base. The manager of the iron works was 
requested to send a few samples of slags and he very kindly 
sent me three different specimens representing three different 
types. All of them are scoriaceous though the degree is vari- 
able ; there is also a difference in colour, one being black, an- 
other light blue, while the third one is light grey. The black 
one was neglected as it was extremely scoriaceous and there 
was no trace of any crystallized structure. The blue specimen 
is less scoriaceous than the grey one and both of them gelatinize 
In hydrochloric acid. 

Thin slices of these slags, when examined with a petrologi- 
cal microscope, reveal a number of crystals of different sizes 
and shapes embedded in a vitreous groundmass. Many of the 
crystals are rectangular, while there are some whose shape 
roughly recalls that of a triaxial siliceous spicule of a sponge. 
The crystals all extinguish straight and are uniaxial with a 
prominent blue polarisation colour. Some of the rectangular 
crystals are diagonally divided in four quadrants; opposite 
quadrants have usually the same polarisation colour, and these 
colours are white and blue. This difference in colour becomes 
very remarkable when examined with a sensitive quartz-plate, 
the quadrants showing pink and blue. 

A number of crystals (e.g. fayalite■^ mica have already 
been described from crystallized slags obtained at ironworks, 
and among these there is one described by Fouque from the 
furnace at Saint Nazaire* which is interesting from our present 
point of view. Besides publishing a chemical analysis of the 
substance, to which attention will be drawn later on, Fouque 

? Rec> Geol. Surv. Ind., VoL 39. pp. lOl-lOO. 

Journal Iron and Steel lnst., 1889 (No. 11), p. 412; op. cit. 1895, 
(No. I),p. 43(>. 
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lias also given us an account of the behaviour, of the crystals 
under the microscope, and it is quite clear that the crystals of 
the two slags behave similarly. In this eoniiectioii the follow- 
ing may be quoted : — 

‘‘Les secteurs opposes se .colorent' de la in erne nmniere, 
niais presenteiit une nuance differeiite de celle des deux autres. 
La superposition d’une lame de quartz parallele k teinte sensi- 
ble aceentue la difiereiiee; deux des secteurs la font virer vers 
le bleu, les deux autres la font virer vers le jautieJ ’ ’ A similar 
behaviour has also been observed in tlie Kulti slag, as noted 
before., e^It may, be pointed out here .that though IToiiciue 
brought out the very close relationship of these crystals with 
melilite, he refrained from identifying them, with this mineral 
on account of the difference in optical sign. But it is now 
known that the optical character of tlie mineral may be either 
positive or negative, and accordingly there can be no reason- 
able doubt that Pouqoe was actually dealing with crystals of 
melilite, and fiirther that in ' the crystals of the Kulti slag we 
have evidence of the presence of the same mineral.'^ 

The specific gravity of the 'Kulti slag is 2*88; its hardness 
is rather variable, some portions can be scratched by the pen- 
knife, while sharp edges can also be obtained which leave faint 
impressions on glass. 

1 Op. cit., p. 290. 

5, •'fhe above coneiiision is further corroborated l>y the ciieiiueal analy- 
sis of tliese two .slags undertaken in the tlieruical Laboratory of the 
FresideiiC}^ College under th#^ kitol supervision of Prof, ( luindra Bhusan 
Bhadiiri. The lesults ot the two analyses ar«^ given below and along 
with them, for coniparison, the analysis of the crys5fcaiiize<i matorial des- 
cribed by FouquA' 
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42 . Preliminary Account of a revised Classification of 
Indo-Australian Passalidae.^ 

By F. H. Geavely, M.Sc., 

Assisfmit Superintendent, Indian Museum. 

Shortly before he started on the journey to Central Asia 
from which he never returned, Br. Stoliczka published in the 
J ouriial of this Society ‘ ‘ A Contribution towards a Monograph 
of the Indian Passalidae ’ ’ based on material in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, much of which he was himself instru- 
mental in bringing together. In this paper he purposely 
refrained from any extensive criticism of the curious system of 
classification in groups of five which Kaup had applied to the 
family in 1871, reserving such criticism for a future paper to 
be written when his journey to Central Asia was over. 

Since then Kaup’s system of classification has been greatly 
modified and extended by Kuwert, whose ‘‘ Passaliden dicho- 
tomisch bearbeitet” was posthumously published in parts 
during the years 1896-8. Kuwert’s work does not appear to 
have received its final revision before its author’s death and 
consequently is in many ways unsatisfactory; in addition to 
which the Indo-Australian species at least seem to lend them- 
selves to an arrangement more natural than the one adopted 
by him, as has already been pointed out in some instances 
by Zang and by Arrow. 

I have recently been occupied in revising Stoliczka’s work 
on the Indian Museum Collection of Passalidae in the light 
of more recent papers, and have also been working out 
the material that has accumulated since his death. Kuwert’s 
imperfectly finished work, valuable though it is as the most 
complete account of the family that we possess, has rendered 
this in some respects exceedingly difficult ; and I have been 
compelled to go in considerable detail into the question of 
the classification of the whole Indo-Australian section of the 
family. For this purpose collections have been sent to me 
from museums in Borneo and Ceylon as well as from those in 
India; and I have received considerable help from individual 
collectors as well— all of whieh assistance will he more fully 
aeknow^ledged in a paper of wider scope than the present, 
which I am now completing, and which will be published 
later in the Memoirs of /the. Indian. -Museum.” The object 
of the present communication is to give a brief summary 


i Published by permission of the Trustees of the Indian Mnseum. 
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of the revised system of classification that I have found it 
necessary to adopt. 

The Passalidae inhabiting the Indo-Australian region all 
fall into one or other of two groups which may conveni- 
ently be termed the first and second sections of the family. 
The first of these groups contains th,e Aulacocyclinae of 
Kuwert, and with these, as Arrow has pointed out, must 
be classed the genera Oylindrocaulm and Auritulm, In only 
one of the genera included by Kuwert in the Aulacocyclinae 
are . movable teeth present on the mandibles so far, as my 
observations .go. . This is the genus Oeracupes, which differs 
markedly in other respects also from the rest of the genera with 
which Kuwert associated it, and is in some respects transi- 
tional between these and the gemrsb Cylindrocaulus wad Auri- 
iulns. If these two genera should also prove to be possessed 
of movable teeth, it will perhaps be convenient to group them 
with Geracupes as a sub-family distinct from Aulacocyclm and 
its allies ; but for the present at least it seems best to regard 
this section of the family as containing one sub-family only to 
which the name Auiacocyclinae must be applied. 

The second section of the family as found in the region 
under consideration can conveniently be divided into five sub- 
families. The first contains only the one genus Pleurarius, 
which is distinguished among other characters by combining the 
presence of only three well-developed antennal lamellae with 
the presence of only one pair of processes of the anterior 
margin of the head between the ends of the supra-orbital ridges. 
For this sub-family the najne Pleurariinae must obviously be 
used.. . . 

The next sub-family may be called the Aceraiinae and 
includes all the remaining species in whicii true lateral scars are 
absent from the mentum. With the single exception of Epila- 
chm * infantilia whose grouping with a scarless form will prob- 
ably, I think, prove to be one of Kuwert's many little errors, 
and of Aceraim prosternimlmtus (I ^^sgrandia) which may perhaps 
have been recorded from Molucca In error for Malacca, this 
sub-family is confined to the Oriental region m bounded on tiie 
east by Wallace’s Line; and it occurs in every part of this 
region inhabited by Passalids of any kind except perhaps the 
Andamans and Nioobars ^ It shows vary nicely the close 
relationship which may be found between symmetrical and 
asymmetrical forms. In Ceylon we have the symmetrical 
genus Mpuphmm and the commoner and slightly asymmetrical 


'fCUwerfc has tram|K>fi©d the gemerie uatBes MpMmhea and dnmimkm 
paisalMen diehatomiseh 

® Redtenba cherts Aceraim nihibaricm appears to me to be founded 
on an artifact having tlm hind parts of an km^aim and the fore parts 

of a Tibirim, ■ ■ . ' • ■ 
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genus GMlomazusJ In the Indian Peninsula, the E. Himalayas, 
and parts of Assam, there is the strongly asymmetrical genus 
Basiliamis in which the supra-orbital ridges are however always 
s^T-mmetrical ; and in the whole area between and including the 
E. Himalayas and Borneo is the genus Aceraius (in which 
Heterochilus, Kuwert, may be merged) the dominant species of 
which (A, grandis^ with palawanus Sbnd hirsutus^^ as sub-species) 
has the supra-orbital ridges produced forwards, especially in 
small specimens, in such a way that the extent of their asym- 
metry is often almost greater than that of the marginal pro- 
cesses between them. In addition to these genera a new genus 
Tiberioides, more closely allied to Episphenus than to any other 
and differing from it only in having the frontal horns closer 
together, must be established here for two Assamese forms 
hitherto known respectively as Tiberius kuwerti ( = camrus , axLCt.) 
and Chilomazus borealis ; and the monospecific Malaysian genus 
Ophrygonius, Zang, must be mentioned as apparently allied 
especially to Basilanus. The inclusion of the genus Ghih- 
muzus in this sub-family calls for special comment on account 
of its association by Kuwert with genera in which lateral scars 
are present on the mentum. The so-called scars on the men- 
tum of Ghilomazus appear to me, however, to be homologous 
with the depressions of the middle of the anterior margin of the 
mentum found in the genera Basilianus and Ophrygonius and 
in certain species of Aceraius rather than with true lateral scars ; 
and this view is supported by the close general resemblance of 
the insect to Episphenus on the one hand and in a less degree 
to Basilianus on the other, and also by zoogeographical con- 
siderations. The place assigned by Kuwert to Epilaohes^ fiUus 
may be criticized in the same way ; and I have little doubt that 
this species is based on a slightly abnormal specimen of 
anm neelgherriensis. 

The fourth sub-family of Indo- Australian Passalidae (i.e. the 
third of the second section of the family) includes only the 
genera Macrolinus and Tiberius from the former of which it 
takes its name. These two genera differ from all others of this 
section known to me in that the posterior ends of the supra- 
orbital ridges lie between the ends of the curved transverse 
ridge at the back of the head instead of being continuous with 


^ Chilomazzts puerUia cannot be satisfactorily placed in this 
scheme of eiassifieation from characters referred to in descriptions, and 
1 have not seen a specimen. As it comes from the Aru Islands, however, 
it is most unlikely that it belongs to the strictly Oriental sub-family 
Aceraiinae. Consequently it is probable that it will have to be removed 
from the genus Ghihmazus and placed somewhere in the Gnaphalocnemi- 
nae. In this case the genua ChUomazus is apparently contined to Ceylon, 
^ Zang has pointed out that Ku wort’s hirautus and ceylonicus are 
identical and that his record of specimens from Ceylon must be incorrect. 

^ See above, p. 404 footnote, concerning the confusion between the 
gen&viG names Analaches B-Tid Wpitaches. 
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them. Many of the species placed by Kowert, in the genus 
Mmrolkms must be transferred to the. genus Tiberius in aecoi> 
dance with Zang’s revised definition of the genera which is 
much better tliao Kuwert/s and which I am not yc^t in a 
position to i.mprove upon although I think this will ultimately 
have to be done. '' Tiberms hmoerti or cmicrm is not a true 
Tiberius at all and must be made the type of a new genus of 
.Aceraiinae as pointed out above. 

In the next sub-family, to wdiich tbe name Gnapliaio- 
'Cneminae maybe applied, I include all Indo-Australian genera 
having true lateral scars on the mentiiiii, having the supra- 
orbital ridges eoiitinuous with the transverse ridge at the back 
of the head and having only one pair' of processes {often. com- 
pound) developed from the anterior margin of the head between, 
the supra-orbital ridges. Most members of this sub-family are, 
only found east of Wallace’s line, and though one or two are 
found as far west as Tavoy, I have seen but a very small 
proportion of the described genera and species and only a very 
few' specimens of each. Consequently I do not propose to dis- 
cuss its classification further here. The definition of it given 
above Is not quite satisfactory, for a variety of the Aceraline 
Basilianus cantori is known to me in which certain 
ridges which are developed on the mentom suggest at first 
sight the presence of scars. But as far as I can see the sub- 
family is a natural one, and I have not the material necessar}^ 
for a full investigation of all its characteristics. 

The only remaining sub-family found in the Indo- Austra- 
lian region is the Leptaulacinae. It is distinguished from all 
the. above-mentioned sub- families by the presence of two 
separate pairs of processes of the anterior margin of tlie head 
between the supra-orbital ridges. Kuwert recognized two 
Indo- Australian genera in this sub-family, viz. Trichosiigmm 
dknA LefUmlax I but Zang has now split the latter genus into 
two genera to which he gives. the. names ieplawlaa: and Le/ptau- 
lacides, 

Stoliczka tells us that he found the study of this family 
of special interest from a zoogeographical point of view, 
though in his preliminary, and as it turned out Ms only paper 
upon it, lie does not investigate this aspect of his subject very 
thoroughly. My own work, as a basis for which I have used 
the scheme of classification briefly outlined above, fully supports 
this view as I liope to be able to show more fully later, in a 
more extensive paper* 
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:S'ote . — The aiimeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 274 of the Journal and Proceeding’s for 
1912 . 


113. AHUraAGAE-SHAHABAD — ^A NEW MtJGHAL MiNT, 


Early this year a rupee of Shah %4Iam II, of which the 
iollowing is a description, was brought to me in Lucknow : — 

Anupnagar-Shahabad. 

Bate . — A.H. 1189. — e.y. 16. 

Normal . 

Size. — 1-125 inches. 

Obverse. 


Iieverse.—Smsll flower with two leaves below 
line.,', , 


."Trisulin' 
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T'lie coin was__ found among a large number, of Etawah 
rupees of Sliah II, and this, together .with its appear'* 

mice, denotes that it probably issued from, a mint at no great 
distance from that town. 

I Irnwe been unable to find any definite ti:a(3e of a ttiwii 
known as Armpnagar-Shahabad and the identity of the mint 
town is, I fear, up to the present a matte.r of conjecture. It 
seems possible, as suggested by my friend Dr. G. P. Taylor, 
that Anupsliahr in the. District of Bulandshahr in the "United 
Provinces, not very .far from Dehlf, may be the origin of my 
coin. This town was founded by '.Raja .Anup Rat Bargujar 
.in the reign of ■ Jahangir and was named by him Aiiupnagar. 
The Tahslldar of Anupshahr iiiforins me that this is the name 
entered in existing sanads dating from the time of .the Mughal 
Emperors. We find it called by that name in the Ifarhatu-n- 
Nazirin, vide Elliot and Dowson’s Historv of India. VoL VIII, 
p. 170. ■ 

®*When Jhankii. sustained a defeat from the army of the 
Abdall and fled away with .Cihazlu-d-din Itlian, the Abdall 
sacked Dehli and encamped at Anupnagar.’' 

That this place was Anupshahr is shown by anotiier ac- 
count of the same events in the Tlirikh-i-ManaziIu-I-fatuh— 
Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VIII, p. 147. The latter passage 
relates that Alnnad Shah laid the foundation of a cantonment 
at Anupshahr. The area thus occupied is still, I am told, 
known as ‘‘Cantonment.’’ 

In 1759 lie again pitched his camp here, and organized 
the famous coalition of the Musalmans of^ Upper India against 
the Jilts and Mahrattas, which led to the battle of Panipat 
in 1761. {District Gazetteer, Bulandshahr^ p. I8J.) ■ . 

It is perhaps permissible, to carry conjecture a , little 
farther and connect the, title “Shahabad"’ with this occupa- 
tion. .■ ' 

We hear of Anupshahr again being used as a halting place 
for troops in 1773, Le. 1187-8 'a.e.— only "a year or two before 
the date of the coin now described — ^wh6n “tlie combined 
forces of the Oudh Nawab Wazir and the British made 
Anupshahr their rendezvous/’ District Gazetteer, Buhnd^^hahr, 
p. 183. It is still a town of some, local importance and is the 
'head-quarters of a TahslL 

H. Nelsoh Weioht. 

SeptenAer^ 1912. 

114. Tm Mmsii Ah Coins OE JtHAGApH. (With Plate XXVL) 

The peninsula of KithiEwid, situated between the gulfs of 
Kaohh and Cambay was early known as Saurasfcra, or ‘ the 
Goodly Land’ : but in process', .of time both the name and its 
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application have undergone a change, so that the Sorath of to- 
day is the district in the south and south-west of the peninsula. 
Midst all change, however, it has remained the Goodly Land. 
Here is a glowing eulogy of the province that Sikandar bin 
Muhammad, writing in 1611, has recorded in his History 

‘‘And what a country is Sorath I As if the hand of 
‘ ‘ heaven had selected the cream and essence of 
“ Malwah, Khandesh, and Gujarat, and had made 
“ a compendium of all ithe good people of the world, 
“ and had picked out the noblest and most vigorous 
‘ ‘ of men from the three countries named , and 
“collected them together unto one standard, as a 
‘ ‘ touchstone of the countries of the world ....... 

“ God be praised! Such is Sorath, even at the 
“ present day.'" ^ 

Junagadh, the chief city of the province, lies in a pictur- 
esque valley at the foot of the Girnar and Datar Hills. The 
origin of the city is shrouded in a remote antiquity. Already 
in ancient times it bore the names of Puratana-pura and 
Purva-nagara. Its more modern names were Jirna-durga and 
Jlnia-gadha, of which the latter would seem to be the original 
of its present name, Junagadh. Thus from time immemorial 
it has been continuously known as ‘ the Ancient City ’ or ‘ the 
Old Fort.’ 

The Mir’at-i-Sikandari has preserved for us the story how 
the city came by this name. Long long ago, so the people of 
Sorath say, for the full five kos between Junagadh and the 
former capital, Vanthall (Vamana-sthall), extended a dense 
dark Jungle into which ‘ ‘ neither horse nor man could penetrate . ’ ’ 
But one day a venturesome wood-cutter forced a passage 
through, and lo! on the further side high walls of stone and a 
massive gate confronted him. Entering within, he saw a yogi^ 
wrapped in contemplation, at whose feet he prostrated himself , 
and begged to be told the name of the city and its builders. 

‘ Juna’ was the only word vouchsafed in reply. The hardy 
peasant soon thereafter returned in safety to his home ; and 
the Raja, hearing of the strange adventure, forthwith had the 
whole jungle cleared away. The mysterious fort now stood 
exposed to vulgar gaze, yet none could tell how or when it had 
come into existence : and so no better name could be devised 
for it than just the Junagadh. 

Tradition says that after the fall of Vaiabhi-pura, about 
A.B. 770, the then Viceroy at Vanthall assumed independence, 
and thereafter, till near the close of the fifteenth century, the 
Ghudi-samis were rulers of Junagadh, :Timo and /again the 

^ Sir E, C. Bayley’s transiation , of ■ the Mir’at-i-Sikandan, pp, 180, 

181 . 
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city lias been besieged. ' In 1350 Muhmmad (III) ibri Tiigldaq 
plundered the place, and took- away .as prisoner the Rao 
Khengar. Then in 1414 the Gujarat Sulpn, Ahmad Shah, 
following the -example set him twenty years earlier by Ms 
grandfather, Zaiar Khan, invaded Sorath, and invested the 
Uparkot, or citadel, of Junagadh. -‘The light of Islam did 
shine fully over the country on this occasion; still the 
power of the infidels was broken, and they were changed from 
the quality of harbis {i.e. enemies) to the condition of zirmnis 
(i.e, tributaries o-r subjects).”^ 

It was, however, Mahmud Begada Mahmud of the two 
forts’ — Jilnagadh' and flhampanlr) who finally annexed the 
province ■ to the Saltanat of Gujarat. .On three several 
occasions he led his armies against the infidels of Girnar, and 
ultimately in 1472 Rao Maodalik V not only surrendered his 
kingdom but accepted the bitter condition imposed upon him 
of conversion to Islam. Thereafter known as Khan Jahan, he 
resided ill Ahmadabad, where his grave, enclosed by a shabby 
wooden railing, can be seen to-day on the ground floor of a 
tiny shop in the Manek Chok. Mahmud, elated by his victory, 
changed the name of Junagadh to Mustafa-abad, and at his 
express desire several of his nobles built themselves residences 
there. 

Probably now for the first time in its history a mint was 
opened in tliis city. Silver and copper coins bearing the mint 
name Shahr a^zam Musl^afa'abad were struck between the years 
879 and 892 Hijri, possibly also in 894, 905, and 906. .These 
have been described in an article on the Coins of the Gujarat 
Salf-anat ” in the Journal of the Bombay Brandi of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (vol. xxi, No. Iviii). 

Right on to the close of the -Ahmad Siiahl Dynasty Juna- 
gatlh remained tributary to the.Sultans of Ahmadabad, though 
the allegiance was often little more than nominal. By the time 
that Akbar effected his first conquest of Gujarat in 1572-73, 
Tatar Qito Ghor! had established himself as virtually the 
independent ruler of Junagadh, and it was not till some 
twenty years later that the city was besieged and captured by 
the Imperial troops. The province, being thereupon annexed 
to the Empire, passed under the immediate authority of the 
Mu^al Viceroy of Gujarit, while its direct administration was 
deputed to Paujdars resident at Junagadh. This system con- 
tinued in force till 1738 when, in consequence of the waning 
power of tlie Mughal Emperors, a soldier of fortune of Afghan 
descent named Sher Khan Bib!, the last of the Paujdars, 
quietly — ^or, m the Tirlkb-PSoratli puts it, ** without any 
further ado”^ — disclaimed allegiance to Dehli, and assumed the 
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title of Nawab Bahadur Khan. He was the founder of the still 
reigning dynasty, and from him the present chief, a minor, 
stands ninth in succession. 

The currency prior to the sway of the Chudasama Kings 
consisted doubtless of the coins of the Western Ksatrapas and, 
to some extent, of the Guptas. During the period of Chuda- 
sama rule, say a.d. 800 — 1472, the Gadhaiyas, in silver and 
copper, must have been in common use, but for the latter part 
of that period these would be superseded by coins of the 
Sultans of Dehli and of AhmadabM. In the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century the mint of Mustafa-abad itself supplied 
the currency, and for the next hundred years the coins gene- 
rally of the Gujarat Saltanat will have been in vogue. At the 
annexation of the province to the Dehli Empire in 1592, coins 
in large number were in circulation from the new mints of 
Kachh and Navanagar and, perhaps, of Porbandar. Accord- 
ingly it was not till well into the reign of Shah Jahan I that 
any need was felt for opening — or rather re-opening — a mint in 
Junagadh itself. Thenceforward coins issued from this mint 
certainly till the year of Muhammad Shah’s accession, a.d. 
1719, but none are known of the later Mu^al Emperors. 

Of the Mu gh al coins that issued from the Junagadh mint, 
the specimens now to be described number, exclusive of dupli- 
cates, sixty-two. Eleven of these are in the Indian Museum, 
five in the British Museum, five in the Labor Museum, and the 
remaining forty-one in my cabinet. They range over the 
eighty-two years from 1049 to 1 131 h. , and include coins of the 
six Emperors, Shah Jahan I, Aurangzeb, Shah ‘Alam I, 
Farrukh-siyar, Shah Jahan II, and Muhammad Shah. 

Not a single specimen in copper is known, and in gold only 
one, No. 1154 of Vol. iii of the. Indian Museum Catalogue. 
Regarding this rauhr Mr. Nelson Wright gives the foot-note, 
Probably a coin of Junagarh, cf. No. 1367.” This assignment , 
however, may be accepted with absolute confidence, and by 
consequence the query mark entered in the mint-columti were 
better omitted.^ 

According to Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole the fabric of all the 
examples of this mint is “extremely rude,” and this coarse- 
ness ha connects with “the remote situation of Junagarh.” ^ 
The true reason, 1 fancy, is a mply that the British Museum 
had been unfortunate in the specimens obtained from this 
particular mint. Certamly those in my collection are as to 
fabric well up to the average, while some are of distinctly 
excellent workmanship. . , ; • ■ 

i Sirniiarly the queried muhr No. 11 04(b} is almost certainly to be 
assigned to the Kashmir mint. 

“ The coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan In the British 
^laseum,“ pp. Iv, Ivi. 
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Bis not, I think, commonly known that on t'liese coins 
three variant forms of the mint-name are .recorded 

(a) We find the name written as Jinagar (o,r 

Jiinagad), throughout the reign of Shah Jahaii I, 
also from 1099 H, onwards ; 

(h) then as- Junagadh, from 1070 to .1072, 

also from 1077-1096; 

(c) and lastly, ,as ^ J unagar- gaclh (or Junagad- 

gadh) in 5-1074 and 6-1074* 

In Gujarati the name is nowadays generally spelt 

Junagadh,^ but what precisely is the origin of the word Gadh, 

‘ a fort,’ I have not yet been able to discover. The Sanskrit 

iiw, ‘a hole,’ ‘a cave,’ and ‘ a fence,’ ‘a moat,’ would 
each of them give us Gad, but neither serves to account for 
the aspirated (mahaprani) ‘dh.’ So, possibly, the form Gad is 
philologically as correct as the more common form Gadh, and 
indeed, in the Kathiawad volume of “ the Bombay Gazetteer” 
(vol. viii) tlie name both of the city and of the state is invari- 
ably spelt Junagad. It is thus not surprising that on the coins 

the name occurs sometimes as ^ and sometimes as 

The third, and longest, form %oS means, of course, Just 

‘ Junagad Fort.’ 

It is further noteworthy that the first element, Juna, of 
the compound name, is on the coins always written with 
final ‘ he,’ not ‘ alif. ’ On the other hand, the Hindustani 
word for,* old,’ is with fi,nal *alii’ Accordingly it fmy he 

that ^^3? .means not * the ■ Old .Fort’ but ‘the Fort of 
J una ’ ; and Juna, as Mr. Lane-Poole reminds us, was the birth- 
name of Muhammad ibn Tughlaq, the Sulfcin who in 1359 
successfully invested Junagadh. Ibn Batuta writes of him, 
“He was called Jauna, the sun; when be became king he 
called himself Muhammad Sbah.”^ That the city derives its 
name from the name of its erstwhile conqueror is an attractive 
conjecture, but, as we have already , seen, long before that, 
itonqueror’s invasion the city had been known as ‘ the Old 

^ Colloquially, mdeed, the name JOnagadh is often shortoned to 
Oatlh. Compare Nagar for Abmadnagar, or DeWy for Iiondonderry. 

^ Is it the ease that on the coins of Akbtamagar Awadh, the second 
meml>er of this name is in like manner' variously written and ? 

S;ee B.M.C. Ho. 985* Or is the final * he * simply wanting on this speci- 
men ?' , pt the nine rupees from, this mint |n my collection two show the 
* he * fairly clearly. 

S Bowson’s Elliot, iii, 606, 611. 
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Port/ and this, doubtless, is the real signification of Junagadh. 
The passage was easy from to tSS and vice versd. 

Indeed on one occasion Aurangzeb issued an imperial mandate 
that in place-names a final ‘he’ should be supplanted by an 

We now proceed to a detailed description of the Mu gh al 
coins struck at the mint of Junagadh. 

I. Shah JahanI: a.h. 1037-1069; a.d. 1628-1659. 

Silver: No. 1: [Fig. 1): 13--1049; 14—1050. 

Obverse. — Area square with looped curves. 

Sft 

4.— 3BL/0 

i . — JJt ijy") 

Margin lower : (3*'*? 

,, left: 

upper: 1*^3^ 

„ right; , 

Hijri year in left margin. 

Reverse^ — Area square with looped corners. 

;l — je 

^ - ..--I 

Margin upper : 

,, right: iXt^soL^ 

Margin lower: c>!/^ 

,, left : 

Regnal year in right margin. 

, Silver: No. 2: (Fig. 2): 1050; 1052; 1054; 1057; 1069; 
1060; 1062; 1063; 1064 (L.M.C.); 1066; 1067; 1069. 

Also an undated half-rupee (C. E, Kotwal). 

Obverse. — As on No. 1. 

"As on No. 1. 

but Regnal year is not recorded. 

II. Aurangzeb : a.h. 1068' — 1118';. A.H. 1658 — 1707. 

Gold: X — xxxx. (I.M.C, No. 1154). 


J Ibid., vii, 344. 
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Area square : 

jxf ^}ic 
->■ 

55 1 — Jk 

Alargin right : 

lower : 

left. 

,, upper: j ■ 

Hiji’i year wanting. 

i?6i?6ns'e.— Area square : 

Alargin upper ; 

,, right: 1 
,, lower: Wanting. 

left : J 

Regnal year wanting. 

Though this muhr in the India Museum bears neither mint- 
name nor any date, a comparison with the rupee of No. 2 type 
will show that the muhr may with confidence be assigned to 

the J mint and to the period between the fifth and 
the aighth Regnal years. See also LM.C. iii, page 136, note 

Silver: No. 1: (Fig. 3)-: Rupees: 3- — 1070 '(L,M.C,); 
3-~~-1071: 4—1072. 

Half rupee: 4— jcxxx. 

, Obverse, — Area square with looped corners : 

. ■ 

■ .. 

^ Since finishing this article I have received Numismatic Supple- 
ment No. xvi, In which Mr. Allan makes mention of a Jonagadh muhr, 
dated x — 1077. As he states that its legend calls for no remarlc, it Is, I 
presume, identical with that on the Jiinagadh rupee of the same year 

—type No. 3 — ^save only that will have been substituted for j«sa 


Hijri year in upper margin over 
jRfiver^e, — Area square with looped corners : 
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Margin lower : 


, , left : 


upper : 


,, right: 


Hijri year in right margin over 

Reverse. — Area square with looped corners : 


Margin upper : 


right: 


,, lower: 


,, left: 


Regnal year in left margin over 

Silver : No. 2 : (Fig. 4) : Rupees : 5 — 1074 ; 6- 
8 — xxxx (L.M.C.) 

Half rupee x — 1074. 

Obverse. — Area square with looped corners : 

J 

jjl m 

-1074 (B.M.C.) ; 

Margin right : 


, , lower : 


,, left: 


upper: 

SSm. 
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Margin, upper: 


,, right: 


, j lower : 


left : 


Hegnai year in left margin 

over 

Of the rupee 8 — xxxx in the Labor Museum the margins 
are illegible. 

Silver; No. 3: {Fig. 3); Rupees: 9—1077; 10-1079; 
12—1080 {L.M.C.); x— 1 1080 (I.M.C); 14—1082; 15—1082 
(I.M.C.); X— 1084; x— 1085 (B.M.C.); 1086—1087 {sic.); 26— 
1093; 27— xxxx (I.M.C.). 

Half rupee : x — 1077. 

Obverse.- — Area square with looped corners : 


A 






Margin right : 


,, lower: 


,, left: 


,, upper: 


Hijrl year in. upper .margin over aw. 

Memme, — -Area square with looped corners : 






■ 


Margin right : 

,, lower: 

,, left: 


, „ upper: 



Regnal year in npper margin over aw. 

Note 1. — ^Th© rupee dated dn' the obverse 1087 has on the 
reverse inetead of the regnal year the date 1086 {fig, 6). 
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Vote : 2.— The rupee dated x — 1090 in the British Museum 

has 

Obverse margins, | .[ .. , j 

and Rev. margins, f m | | j a) 

Silver : No. 4 : {Fig. 7) : 28—1096. 

0&©em.— Area and legend as in No. 3, 

Margin right : 

,, lower; *^3 

left: Jic^ 

, , upper : 

Hijrl year f in area over o of 

Reverse . — Area square with looped corners : 

cr-y^ 

Margin lower : VT® 

,, left: 

Regnal year r a in area over 
Silver: No- 5 : 31 ?— 1097 (I.M.a). 

Obverse. — Area and legend as in No. 3. 

Margin lower : 

,, left; 

„ upper: 

^ ,, right: (sie) v<»*r 

, Area and legend as in No. 3. 

Margin right: 

lower::' , ; 

... left: , , ? n ^ 

. upper: wanting. 
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Silver: No. 6: (Fig. 8): 31—1099 (I.MXl) ; ■ 31— xxxx 
(KM.C.); 33—1101 (LM.C.) ; 3x— 1101; ■34—111)2 (I.M.C.) ; 
36—1104 (LM.C.); 41—1109; 4x— 1109 (B.M.C.) ; 42— 1110 ; 
4s~llll ; 47—1114 ; 50—1117; 5x-1119. 


Obverse— 


j4 

^3 




as 

' Hijri year over the of vi) 

Reverse * — Rim : two linear circles with clots between. 

Regnal year over 

The four rupees of this type in the Indian Museum are 
entered in the Catalogue as having the mint-name written m 
See I,M.a Nos. 1373—1376. 

III. Shah ‘5km I, Bahadur : a.h. 1119— 1124, a.d, 1707 
—1712. 

Silver: (Fif/. 9) : xx'19;. 2— 1120 

Obmrse— ■ 

Hijrlyear to.left of of ; 

Mmerse-- ' ■ f 

' AAwi 

. Regnal year 
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IV. Farrakh-siyar: a.h. 1124^1131, a.d. 1713—1719. 
Silver: No. 1 : {Fig. 10): 4 — xxxx. . ■ 

Obverse — • 

^ J 


Ob comparing this rupee with No. 1743 of the Indian 
Museum Catalogue, I incline to reconstruct the legend on the 
Obverse as follows : — 


Beverse- 






— _/i« 


J- 

»L 


jis 

I I r V ilj 


jt 

B.egnal year over 

Silver: No. 2 : (Fig. 11) : 6— xx 29; 7— xx3x; 8 — xxxx. 


Obverse- 




tyy^y 


(J/A? y 
— — /»> 


Hi jri year to left of of 

Beverse.— As oiiNo. I.- 

¥. Shall Jabaii II ^(Rafr. al daulat) :■ a.h. 1 131 , a.d. 1719. 
Silver: (Fig. I2)::^f- — llxx. _ 
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Obverse — 

J5,i=rr=-w 

^U/O 

Hijri year 11 .... to right of ^ of 

Reverse — 

■ ■ 

■ 

■ Regnal year over 

This rupee maybe, but probably is not, of the reign’ of 
Siiah Jahan III. It is of a type that one 'associates with the 
earlier rather than with the later half of the twelfth (Hijrf) 
century. Compare the Multan (and Ajmer) rupees of S.h5h 
Jahan IL' 

¥1. "Muhammad Shah r a.h.' I131-— 1161, A.n. 1719 — 1748. 
Silver: (Fig. 13): oa\—xxkx. :_ 

Otwefse— ' jjlA A4.3BMJ 

Jjtc jiU# 5 b 

■ ■■ ' 

; . Hijr! year wanting, but a traceof the 

. '■ unit figure 1 seems to be present to 

' the left of j of on lowest line. 

■ Jjetefte’— ' . ■ ■' 

'■ ' 

■■ aW-'' 

■■■■■■ ’ 

Regnal yeeur Jw=.t over a».«. 
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During the last hundred years or so — would seem from 
about A.D. 1825— -Junagadh Native State coins have been 
issued both in silver and in copper. Of these Dr. Codrington 
has given a brief account in his interesting paper on ^‘ The^ 
Coinages of Cutch and Kathiawar.’* Since the publication, 
however, of that paper in 1895,' a new type of Junagadh 
(copper) coin has been struck, and accordingly this, and indeed 
other coins too of that State, still await detailed description. 
For instance, Dr. . Codrington makes mention of the Hatakes- 
vara S'al Kori, adding that he had not himself seen a specimen 
of this rare coin. Happily a more propitious fortune has 
attended my enquiries, for, through the kind offices of Mr. L. 
Robertson, I.C.S., Administrator of the State, the solitary 
Bpeoimen in the Junagadh Museum — ^none other is at present 
known anywhere— was recently sent me for inspection. Some 
day I hope- to write a note on this coin — if current coin it 
ever was— -and should like to report also on any other types of 
the State coins that may meanwhile come my way. 

Geo. F. Tayloe. 

AkmadabM^ 1912. 


115 . Note on a new coin oe Aueangz:6b. 



M 


Mint — Sh41:ijah4n4bad ' , 

Daru-l-kbilafat 

Date— 1070 AM. /Regnal year—l. 

v:wt. m ' '■ 

Obverse. 


In square 
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Margins 

Left 

yj 1 

Top 

d-#.3XX) 

Right 


Bottom 


In square 

Reverse. 

■Margins 

Left 


Top 


Right 


Bottom 



This is I believe the first square area rupee recorded of 
the Shahjahinabad Mint. Coins from this mint of the early 
years of Aurangzeb appear /to be rare, the earliest date in the 
IJ'LC. is 1072: 4. In the sale catalogue of the White King 
collection a coin of this mint (No. 3847) Is recorded of tlie year 
1069, with .the couplet: 'I think this must bean 

error for' 1079. 

The other mints which issued- square area type rupees are, 
A'kbarabad, .Juiiagadh and Jahangmiagar : while there is .a 
squares area type muhmr of Akbarnagar'(No. 706) in the B.M.C. 

,C. J. Bbown. 


Lucknow ^ \%12. 



NOVEMBER, 1912. 

Tile Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th November, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

D, Hooper, Esq., F.C.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B,, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr. E. A. Andrews, Capt. T. L. Bomford, Mr. J. C. 

Brown, Mr. B. L. Chaudhnri, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Rai Baha- 
dur B. A. Gupte, Mr. W. Jessop, Surgeon-Captain F. F. Mac- 
Cabe, Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Aga Mohammad 
Kazim Shirazi, Mr. G. Stadler, Mr, E. Thornton, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. J. Watt. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Two hundred and eleven presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. B. De and Major 
H. J. Walton, had expressed a wish to withdraw from 

the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that the following 
gentlemen had been elected Ordinary Members during the 
recess in accordance with Rule 7. 

Bahadur Singh Singhi. 

Mr. T. P. Ghosh. 

Dr. Philip Lechmere Stallard. 

Mr. H 0. Bolton. 

The following two gentlemen were bciiloted for as Ordinary 
Members 

Jfr. H. G. Tomkins, C.I.E., F.R.C.S., Accountant-General, 
Bengal, 9 Riverside, Barrackpore, proposed by Col. G. F. A. 
Harris, C.S.L, seconded by Dr, E. P. Harrison; 'Pandit Manmm> 
Dube, B.A., Tahsiidar, District of Baliia, United Provinces, 
proposed by Mr. A. Vents, seconded by Mahamahopadliyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri, CJ.LE, 

Mr. J. Coggin Brown exhibited some Stone Implements 
from the Yunnan Province, China. 

Tlie collection exhibited consists of 53 specimens of . stone,, 
implenientB of neolithic age, . obtained .during the ■ c.ourse.. of 
extensive travels In the, pro.vince of. Yunnan, Western' China. 
The greater number are stone axes and wedges of various sizes 
but hammer stones and an interesting -shouldered celt, similar 
to types previously discovered in, the. Laos and in Upper. Burma, 
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are also represented. A small collection of jadinte inipleiiieEts 
from Yunnan, already described in the Journal of the Society ^ is 

also exhibited for comparison. 

The following papers were read - 

L The Blarriage Oeremowg mid Marriage Cmioms of ihe 
Oehara Kanjars. By W Kiekfatrick. 

This paper will be published in a siibseciuent imiiiber of 
the JowrnaL 

2. On Isomeric Allylmnines. ’By Dr. F. (\ Ray and Rasik. 
Lar Datta. 

3. The Preparation and Decomposition of iWonockloro* and 
Dichhrobenzylaminea, By Rasik, Lal Batfa. Commumcaied 
by Dr. P. C- Ray. 

4. Action of Stannic Ghloride on PheMyihydrazine. By 
JiTENOEA Nath Rakshit. Cmwmwnimled by l)r. Ih (]. Ra,y. 

These two papers will be published, in a subsequent nuniber 
of the Journal. 


; The, Adjourned Meeting' of the Medical Section of the Society, 
was, held at, the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, , tire 27th 

November, 1912, at 9-30 F.M. 

ConoNEL G. F'. A. Harris, C.S.L, President, in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Dr. C. H. Major E. D. W. Greig, LM.S., Dr. W. (1 

Hossack, Captain F. P. Mackie, LM.S., Lieut*-Col. A. II. Not! , 
Dr. J. E. Panioty, Major J, W. F. Rait, LM.S., Captain 
J, D. Sandes, LM.S., Honorary Secretary. 

)Juii^rsr — Captain J. H. Burgess, 'LM.S., Captain R. B, 
Lloyd, CoL F. Smith, E.A.M.C., fieut.-CoL W. D. 

Sutherlands, LM.S . 

The minutes of the last meeting read and coiiirmeti 

Dr. Hossaok read a pa'per on Dengue and its relations to 
three and soTen-day fever. He expressed the opinion that 
these diseases were the same, and that accord sag to our present 
knowledge we have no reason for differentiating them. CoL 
Harris, Lt.-CoL Nott, Lt.-CoL Smith, Captain Burgess and Dr. 
Elrnes also spoke. The discussion on the paper was postponed, 
tip the following meeting of the Medical Section. 





MUGHAL COINS OF JUNAGADH. N.S.XIX* ARTJI4 


COINS !NTHE ABOVE PLATE ARE SHEWN SLIGHTLY REDUCED' lN SIZE, 
THE SIZE OFTHE COINS IS THAT OF THE NORMAL MUGHAL RUPEE. 




ERRATA. 


In Joumai, VoL VIII, No. 11, 1912, page 436, under 
Fathpnr, delete the words — 

‘'Mr. Rogers at the time of writing said that the coin was 
in his possession ” 

and substitute for them 

‘ ‘ This coin was seen by General Cunningham in Lucknow 
in 1840 and an imprint of it taken.” 





44‘ The Mint Towns of the Mughal Emperors of India* 
By R. B. Whitehead, LC.S. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Systematic research in that branch of Indian numismatics 
belonging to the issues of the Mu gh al Emperors of India, is a 
growth of quite recent date. Mr. C. J. Rodgers of Amritsar 
was the first regular worker on these important coins , and a 
considerable number of papers on the subject from his pen 
appeared principally in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal between the years 1880 and 1895. But it was not till 
the latter year that his Catalogues of the Indian Museum and 
Lahore Museum Collections were completed. The British 
Museum Catalogue appeared in 1892. Contributions from other 
workers in the field were published from time to time, but the 
papers were scattered, and are now difficult of access. Mr. R. 
Burn, LC.S., was the first to bring together and systematize 
this information, and the result was embodied in his mono- 
graph “ The Mints of the Mu gh al Emperors,'’ which appeared 
in the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1904. This con- 
tained Tables of Mints compiled from various sources, showing 
at what towns each separate emperor and claimant issued coin 
in each of the three metals. These Tables were prefaced by a 
brief Introduction, and Notes on important points in connec- 
tion with some of the mint towns. It was remarked that 
although no attempt had been made to describe coin types and 
inscriptions, still such Mint Lists are of use both to the histo- 
rian as showing what places were included in the Mu gh al 
Empire at various periods, and to the numismatist as a guide 
ill ascertaining whether a coin of a particular mint is known or 
not. ,, 

I think that combined systematic and scientific work in 
the field of Mu|di^l numismatics may be dated from the appear- 
ance of Mr. Burn’s Tables. Under the impetus of his excellent 
example, research has proceeded at a rapid rate. The first 
Numismatic Supplement to the Journal of the xVsiatic Society 
of Bengal appeared in 1904 under the editorship of Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright, I.C.S.,- and- contained ' , contributions from 
Mr. R. Bum, Dr, G.:"P. Taylor of’ Ahmadabad, and from the 
editor. These Supplements have appeared at intervals 
since that year, and have absorbed' much' of the recent original 
work done on the numismatics .’of' .Northern India. Dr. Cod- 
rington’s Manual of Musalman 'Numismatics,’’ one of the 
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Royal Asiatic Society moBOgraphs, was also puhlishetl in the 
year 1904 , and contains ' much valuable information on Indlari 
coins. 

In the year 1906 appeared the first volume of t‘he new 
■Catalogue of" the Coins in the Indian ,.Museiirn, Cahmtta, by 
j^Tr. Vincent A. Smith, I.G.S. {ret,lred), on the pre-Mriham- 
inadan series, and this has been followed by the second and 
third volumes dealing respectively with the issues of the PaHiiiri 
Sultans of Dehli and tlieir contemporaries, and with those 
of the Alughal Empeixu’s of India. Both have been written by 
,Mr. H. Ne,lson Wright, I.C.S. This new Catalogue lias bi‘e,!i 
coiiceived in a liberal spirit, is a first-class work well illustrated 
with plates, arid ■ constitutes the last woid, on the subject. It 
is hoped that Catalogues on similar . lines will be prepared fo,r 
Idle Lahore, and Lucknow Collections, and if the British Miiseuin 
brings out new Catalogues of its splendid Imio-Clreek and 
Muhammadan Cabinets, the student of Indian numismatics 
will be very well ecpiippedfor his work. Another instrument of 
research is the recently founded Kumismatic Society i>f. India, 
which it is hoped will become a permanent and useful Irody. 

Turning from this brief review of modern progress to the 
subject of this paper, many new Mu^al coins have been pub- 
lished in the Numismatic Supplements. One or two other 
works bear more partieularly on Mughal mints. I may men- 
tion the comprehensive list of mints in the * Manual of Musal- 
.man Numismatics.’ ' Br. G. P. Taylor’s paper * The Mints of 
the Mu gh al Emperors of India/ was writte,n in 1994, and puli-' 
lished in the Journai of the Bombay Branch of the Roy 
Asiatic Society. Then a review from the pen of Dr. Taylor, of 
the Mint Lists of Mr. Burn and Dr. Codrington, appearecl in, 
the third Numismatic Supplement {J.A.S.B., 1904). I must 
also mention the valuable monographs by the same author on 
the mint of Ahmadabad, and on that of Surat, A description 
of the, 001,118 of Cambay is in course of preparation, while papers, 
on the mints of Agra and Lahore are contemplated. This, 
method of attacking the subject is undoubtedly the most 
thorough and satisfactory, but will require much time and 
labour, and the collaboration of many workers. 

It is evident that during the few years that have elapsed 
since the year 1904, the subject h%s increased considerably in 
magnitude, and the preparation of a new edition of Mr. Burn’s 
Tables has become necessary. I have undertaken to do this 
work, and have carried it out on lines similar to those foilowcnl 
i by Mr Burn, but with certain differences. I have tapped all 
mmem I have been able to discover, commencing as Mr. Bum 
. did,.,. with the British Museum Catalogue. All mints found in 
,;..'itwere noted, and other catalogues and papers were then 
' y searched, in the order shown below, and fresh mints have been 
^ marked ''aS they were ' f otiiid.^ The entry of a coin from any 
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publication means its absence from the preceding ones. Lastly 
unpublished coins are shown; for pri¥ate collections I am' 
indebted to the courtesy of the owners, who have permitted: 
me to mention their coins. I have endeavoured to give strict 
precedence to published coins, even when publication consists 
of nothing more than such cursory notices as are found in Sale 
Catalogues, and I have adhered to this rule even when I have 
known that coins coming much 'further down in the list, exist 
for instance in the British Museum, but have been acquired 
since the appearance of the Catalogue. 

It is hoped that the new arrangement of the Tables will foe 
found more convenient than the old one. All known coins of 
each mint are now grouped directly under it, and there are no 
small supplementary group A few blank columns have been 
left for the insertion of new mints as they are discovered. I 
contemplate the periodical issue of correction and addition 
slips, and shall foe glad if numismatists willkindly communi- 
■cate such matter for publication. 

Key to the Beferences. 

Catalogue of the British Museum, 1892 . . B.M. 

Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

1908 : , .. .. T.M. 

Catalogue of the Lahore Museum, Punjab, 

1894 ^ . . .. , .. P.M. \ . 

Numismatic Supplements to the Journal of 
. the Asiatic Society of Bengal. ■ , . Roman Nu.merals. 

,J. G.,,I)elmerick,,. "Lists. of Rare 
'Muham:madan Coins ’ : J.A.S.B., , 1875 : Del (1). 

,.J., Gibbs, '.as.!.,, "Notes' on the.' . , 

Zodiacal Rupees and Mohars of 
,, JehanghlrShah’, J.R.A.S, 1878 

C. J. Rodgers, " Couplets or Baits ■ (Bombay). 

. on the Coins, of Shah Niru-d-dm 

Jahangir’ , .. ■ . . J.A.S.B., 1888 „ R. (4n 

C. J. Rodgers, On Miscellaneous ■ 

'..Coins’ ■ . . . ■ ... J.A.S.B.,,. 1888 . ... R. (3). 

W, VoSt,.: " On so,me .rare Muham- ' ' 

niadan Coins , .. J.A.S.B., /1895^ ^ ^ ■ F 

W. Vost, ‘ The Dogam Mint-’ . . ' .J.A.S.B., 1895,. . : (2). 

C. J. Rodgers, " Mu^.al Copper 
Coins^..'^' ,',J.A.S.B., 1895 R. (1). 

0, J. Rodgers, ■"Rare' Muglial. ■ .■ 

Coins’ . . ^ . J,.A..S.B., 1896 R. (2). 

R. Burn, "A new Mint of Akbar.® - Progs. A.S.B., 1896 E. (1). 
CL P. Taylor, " The Coins of Ahma- 
dabad’ ' ■',■ ■ .1 J.'R.A.S.., 1900 , T. (1). 

... (Bombay Branch). . .. 
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L. PameSj ' Some Coins of the 
Mu^al Emperors ' 

Wolseley Haig, * Note on a find of 
copper coins in the Wun Dis- 
trict, Barar’ .. , 

(h P. Taylor, * The Coins of Surat ’ 

Sale Catalogue of the Da Cunha 
Collection, London 
Sale Catalogue of the Coins of 
Mr. Eugene Leggett, Karachi . . 
Sale Catalogue of the White King 
Collection 

(Some of the rarer of the White 
King Coins were previously pub- 
lished in a paper entitled ‘ Some 
Novelties in Mughal Coins/ 
Num. Chron., 1896). 

Sale Catalogue of the Bourdillon 
Collection 


Num. Cliron. 1902 D. (1). 

J.A.S.B., 1902 H. (1). 

J.R.,A.S., 1907 T, (2). 

(Bombay Branch). 

D.O. 

L. , 

Amsterdam, 1905 K.. 


Amsterdam , ' 1 907 Bo . 


Unpublished Coins. 

Collection of Mr. H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S. (Bareli) W. 
Collection of Hon^ble Mr. R. Burn, I.C.S. (Alla* 
habad) . . . . . . . . B. 

Collection of Rev. G. P. Taylor, D.D. (Ahmada- 
, bad) ■' . . ... ... ■■ ■ .... ' . .. . T. ■ 

■ Collection of Mr. R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. (Lahore) ■ Wii.. 
Collection of Mr. Eramji Thanawala (Bombay) . . 
Collection of Sir John Stanley (London) . . St. 

Collection of the Lucknow Museum . . . •' .. L.M. , 

Collection of the Nagpur Museum ■ ■... ■' .. Nag. 

... Collection of Mr. ^ W. E.- M. Campbell, IXIS. 

, '-(Lucknow)'.. .. , Ca*.; ■' 

" ' Collection ' of Lieutenant-Colonel Vost,'. LM.S. 

■ (Lucknow),',.. 

Collection of Mr* Samuel Smith (Liverpool) . . Sm. 

Bahawalpur State Toshakhana , . . . Bah. 

Emended readings of coins in the British Museum * 
Catalogue , . . . . . . . BM. 

Collection of Mr. G. B. Bleazby acquired by the 
British Museum in 1911 . . ^ 

The reference P.M. also includes coins contained in a new 
and enlarged Catalogue of the Goins in the Lahore Museum, 
which it is hoped will be published in 1913, 

In order to increase the accuracy and value of the new 
Tables, I have verified as far as pcBsible the readings of the 
coins mentioned. 
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A study of the British Museum Catalogue Plates will show 
that a few of the coins have been wrongly described. Some 
emendations which bear directly on the present subject are: — • 

Gain No, Emendation, 

31 . . Delete Sarangpur. 

61 . . For Sahrind, read Shahr Pattan. 

690 and 691 . . Mints not legible. 

726 . . Gulkanda, not Calcutta. 

860 and 874 . . Mailapur, not Sholapur. 

893 . . Purbandar. 

902 .. Not Gangpur ; reading uncertain. Mr. 

Nelson Wright has suggested Kanjan- 
kot. 

946 . . Parkhunda Bunyad Haidarabad. Also 

published in Del (1). 

1011 .. Delete ‘ Ajayur reading uncertain. 

I have noted more fully on some important points in the 
Notes supplementary to this Introduction. 

As regards the attributions of rarities which I have not 
personally inspected, a certain number of coins have had to 
be taken on trust, but their number has been reduced to a 
minimum. Mr. Nelson Wright has kindly co-operated with me 
in the work of verification. The following lists briefly show 
the results of the work in this direction. 

A, Doubtful Mints Ajayur, Sarangpur, Butan. 

lOiarpur, Dard-tassawur, Nagar, Sirsa, Gangpur, Walijabad, 
Jaiaonabad, Satgaon. 

Some of these, such as Sarangpur, Satgaon, and Nagar 
have been misreadings. Others, such as Ajayur, Kiarpur, 
Sirsa, and Gangpur, have been attempts to interpret difficul- 
ties, but are too uncertain to merit permanent record. 

Mints unverified or not quite certain, but included , — 
Punch, Isma*ilgarh, Bandhu, Dadar, Kanan, Balapur, Bisauli, 
Gokulgarh (Dakhan), lOiairnagar, Damla, Kiratpur, Madan 
Kot, JhansI, Nahan. 

O, Doubtful minis identified, — Baldat Bikanir, (Baldat 
-i-Safa); Gokulgarh (Punjab), (Dingarh) ; Haidarabad, (Dam- 
1- jihad). , 

D. Mints corrected,— DewdA Bandar (Dewal), Salim abad 
(Sallmgarh), Manghar (Manghir), Mirtha (Mirath), Najafgarh 
(Najibgarli) Ravishnagar (Krishnagar), Shahgarh QanauJ (Sher- 
garh Qanauj). , 

E, Mints omitted for various reasons, — Burhanabad; non- 
iMughal. Husainabad ; I prefer to read this name as Hasanabad. 

' Nagpur ; read Nagor. ■ 

Samarkand and Badakhshan : coins struck by Babur 
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Muzaffarabad ; reai ZafarabM. 

Kacliratili ; read Clihacihraiiil. 

AJl mints of Akbar II and Bal'nldiir Siia'h II except Slial:i* 
jahaiiftbad ; see bcdow, 

■F. New mm-fo.— Adoni, A'7a.innagar Akbas*- 

piir Tarida, Oivhha, Balanagargadha . Braj ln<lrapur, Ibidaoii. 
’Bikaiiir, Baikh, Banclhu, Toragal, Jalnapnr, Jaliilnagar, JirijL 
Cliliatarpilr, Hajipilr, Kiialrabrid, Derajat, liavishiiugai' Sagar. 
Satara, Sa'diiagar, Sind, Pa-ttan, SitpOr, Siblkui, ,Fm)zgarIi 
Qandahar (Daklian) , Karpa , Kalkatta . K unci i , i-kulra.iila . 
Obilshaiiabad, (F3kiilgarh (Da,khan), Goliad, Mahmud Baiiflar. 
Maiidlsoig Arulpiiagar Shahabad. 

. -The following is a list of mints xritli, more, than one name : — 


Alak 


f Ajmer. 

. y Sail mabad A j i n e r. 
t Salimilbad. 

Atak Banfiras 

)■ 

Ahsaiiabad. 

V 

J Awadli. 
Akhtarnagar Awa, 

Gulbarga 

r 

Adoiil 

■) 

i Asafabad. Bareli. 

Irntiyazgarh 

A * zarnnagar Go ku 1 garl i 

) ■ 

i Bareli. 

( 

f.Akbarabad. 

( Agra. 

^ ^ f Aurangabad. 

1 Kiiujista Buriy ad 

Gokulgarh (Dakhaii) 
llahabad 

Ilahabab 

} 

Braj Indrapu!* 

Mah Indrapiir 

•% 

1 

1 Balwantnagar. : 

Bhartpur 

y 

) Jhansi. 

Bindraban 

y 

\ Patna. ■ , 

Mil mi ml bid 

Muminabld Bindraban 

y 

‘ * J ‘A^pinalmd. 

IBssar 

Hissar Flioza 

Bhahilbad Q.anauj 

fDehli. 

J ' * 1 Shalijahaiiabad. 
b f Farru kb abaci 

J ’ • L Ahmad D agar Fan 
T ( MakiiHUsabacL 

J *• ( MurBhidaMcI. 

ShShgarh Qanauj 
Gorakhpur 

MiPa^;^.anplbad 


On the other hand I have considered each member of the 
following groups as a distinct and separate mint : — 

Urdu, Urdu dar rahi dakhan^ Urdu Zafar Qarm ; Islama- 
bad, Milmafoad Alathura ; AkbarpOr, Akbarpilr Tanda; Srina- 
gar, Kashmir; Zainu-l-Miad, AhmadabSd. 

In his comparative review of the Mint Lists of Dr, Codring 
ton and Mr. Burn (N.S. Ill), Dr. Taylor mentions twenty* 
tliree mints present in Dr., Codrington's List, but not in Mr. 

."-rAsflr, Iiibad, Budion, Badakbshin, Binda, Baliawalpg j, 
Tinda . J Slandhar , . J alalSbad, • Jah§niB§d , J ahingfrabad , Jalito- 
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girpur, Chatarkot, Champan^, Ranajin, Sikandarabad, Sialkot^ 
Sitpur, Shikar ui Gah, * Alamgiraagar, Kalinjar, Mangliir, 
Hapur. Of these I have included Budaon, Champanir, and 
Sitpur, and have given a reason for excluding Badakhshan, 
One or two of the rest have been taken from the Da Cunhas 
and Leggett Sale Catalogues, but though I have included new 
coins of known mints from these Catalogues, I have thought it 
unwise, in the absence of corroboration, to admit new mints on 
their sole authority. As regards the remaining mints, it is 
desirable that some should be submitted anew to a careful 
scrutiny, and I do not know of Mu^al coins from any of them» 
The result of a strict application of the above rules of 
selection, and elimination is that the revised number of Mu gh al 
mints is now two hundred precisely. An addition of every 
separate reference in the lists gives us the following compara- 
tive table 



3Ii7its. 

AT 

iR:. 


Mr., Burn’s Lists ■ 

187 • 

150 

514 

182 

New Lists 

200 

273 

627 

197 


So ill eight years the number of references to gold coins has 
nearly doubled itself ; there is a substantial increase in the 
record of known silver coins ; but copper has been almost 
stationary-; 

It is well known that many coins bearing the names of the 
Close of the later Mughal Emperors, were not struck by 
Mugtiai their authority. For instance, the Eon’ble 
(’iirrency- East India_^ Company struck millions of rupees 

in the name of Shah 'Alam II. The rise of independent 
States which accompanied the gradual decay of the Mughal 
Empire, was signalized by the issue of coin only nominally 
Mu gh al. In its earlier stages each new power preferred to 
shelter under the aegis of Dehli, and to take advantage of what 
still remained of the old Mu^al prestige, by striking coin in 
the name of the regnant emperor, and by imitating the imperial 
issues. These imitations can as a rule be distinguished by 
their style, and the local devices they bear. So rises an im- 
portant €|iiestion in Mughal numismatics. It shoiiid be decided 
what are to be accepted as Mughal coins, as distinguished from 
t he early issues of Independent States and of the various East 
India Companies. A settlement may not be easy to discover, 
but an authoritative catalogue of the coins of Native States is 
called for, and the question will have to be determined one way 
or another in the near future. 

In, his Introduction to Volume III of the new Indian 
Museum Catalogue, Mr. Nelson Wright ..has made a brief allu- 
sion to the matter. Based on bis observations I have suggested 
that coins should be classed .as, ..belonging.- to i,mperial issues, if 
tlu^V conform to the following criteria — 
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(i) They siioiild be of the imperial, type, and bear legible 
inscriptions; 

(ii) They should have legible nnnts, and their regnal and 
Hijri dates should be in accord ; 

(iii) Local m,iiit marks, devices, and sy,mboIs should be 
absent. 

My maariing will become more apparent if I cite one or two 
instances. ' Two new mints- of Shah ‘Alam 11 we, re piiblis,lied in 
N.S. XI — Ravishnagar Sagar, and Balanagar-gadiia, — but are 
obvious, !y non-imperial. They are essentially .Native State 
coins as evi,nced by their st 3 de and the illegibilitv^ of tlie miiit 
iiames,j|uite apart from the fact that they were not issued under 
Shah L^lam’s direct influence. Coins bearing the sun-face of 
Indore, cu' the trefoil of Jaipur, are not imperial. Again the 
power and influence of Aluhammad Akbar II and Bahadur 
Shah II, were confined to Fort Dehli. The Dehli rupees of the 
latter emperor exhibit his title and may be called 

the imperial type. The coins struck in his name at other mints 
are quite different, and I see no reason for considering tliem to 
be Mu^al coins at all. 

It is clear that if the science of Mughal numismatics is to 
be placed on a firm and satisfactory basis, and if progress is to 
be made on definite lines, this question must be settled in a 
maimer to gain general acceptance. The matter was discussed 
by a Coin Conference held at Allahabad in December, 1910. 
It was pointed out that other features, in addition to those as 
suggested by me above, ought to be carefully scrutinized. The 
fabric and workmanship of a coin, if crude and clumsy, would 
be evidence of origin other than imperial. A coin with a collar, 
rim, or milled edge, could with confidence be assigned to an 
East India Company. Then too enquiry slioiild l)e made 
whether history supplies corroborative evidence of a Mughal 
emperor having exercised direct control over the locality from 
which issued any coins assigned to him. 

A decision on these lines would mean that eacli coin would 
have to be taken on its merits, and in the end exports would 
probably differ in their opinions. It would be impossible to 
reconcile individual taste and fancy, even if it were possible hi 
every case to obtain the requisite information. The oril\> 
practical working plan is to lay down a hard-and-fast rule. 
Finally the Conference passed the following Resolution 

Resolved, tliat for the purpose of the compilation of a 
comprehensive treatise on the coins of tlie Mughal 
Emperors of India, it is advisable to confine tlm scope 
of the work to coins bearing the names of the Mughal 
Emperors which were struck up to, and including, 
the year a.b. 1803 (1218 a.hJ, the date of the British 
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occupation of the capital Dehli. As this date is close 
to the end of the reign of Shah *Alam II , and as many 
issues bearing the name of this emperor proceed un- 
changed till the end of the reign, it is convenient to 
regard these as Mu^al during the period intervening 
between tlm year a.d 1803 and the date of the death 
of Shah 'Alam II. Only those coins of Muhammad 
Akbar II, and Bahadur Shah 11, shall be deemed 
Mughal issues, which were struck at Dehli (Shah- 
jahanabad).’^ 

By the application of this rule some coins, which are 
obviously non -imperial, will be admitted into the Mughal series, 
but only conventionally, and their number need not be large. 
The admission of such coins is better than the possible exclu- 
sion of true Mughal coins under some alternative principle. It 
is hoped that this convention will be generally adopted. 

The mints which were included in Mr. Burn’s Tables, that 
disappear by the operation of this rule, are Sheopur and 
Plrozpur only. 

I append the following short notes on a few points of 
interest in connection with the mint towns. 

Ajmer. — The remarkable zodiacal mohur of Jahangir bear- 
ing the name of Nur Jahan, which was struck at Ajmer, is 
deserving of special mention. It was published by the Hon’ble 
James Gibbs, C.S.I., in the J.A.S.B. for 1883. The zodiacal 
sign is Cancer, and the obverse legend runs: — 

The equally remarkable Sagittarius mohur at Paris, with 
the name of Nilr Jahan, of Labor mint, bears the same obverse 
inscription with the exception that the last line runs — 

f •rd 

As far as I know each coin is still unique, and they are 
the only known zodiacal, coins .struck at Ajmer and. Lahor 
respectively." 

A Cancer mohur, of dates' 1034 A.H., 20 R.,' of 'Kashmir 
mint, bearing the name of Nur' Jahan, was in, the Da Cunha 
Collection.', 
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Salimabad Ajmbk. — M r. R. Burn, (IS., read the mint on 
a copper coin of Akbar dated 982 A.H., fn>ni the El,!i« C’ollec- 
tiion/now in the Lucknow .Museum,, as Salirngarli Ajmer. But 
from a specimen discoFered- more .recently I read the name as 
Salimabad Ajmer, and this reading is supported I')}" the exis- 
tence of a later coin vStruck at Salimabad alone— see Paper 80, 
.N.S. XIII. I find that the two Salimabad Ajmer coins are 
identicah Mr. Nelson Wright has a third, and Mr. Bleazby liad 
a fourth. The reading Salimabad is., I tliiiik. to be preferred 
to Salimgarii. 

A;ekat. — A rkat rupees of Jahandar Shall (Paper 84, N.S. 
XlVh and of Shah *Alam'’ Bahadur I (Paper 69, N.S. XI), have 
already been published. The dates of the latter coin are 1122 
A.li. . 4 R., but an even earlier rupee (1120 AJi., 2 R.) was In 
the C?ollect]o?i of ^Mr. Eugene Leggett , Karachi. 

Islam Bandar.— -A rupee of Aurangzeb of the usual 
couplet typei struck at Islam Bandar has been for some time 
in the Cabinet of Bin G. P. Taylor at Ahmadabad. A probgible 
duplicate belongs to Mr. Neison. Wright. , Dr. Taylor iias shown 
that Islam Bandar was the name given to Rtijapnr .'f jj-j 
a. tidal port on the Konkan Coast, ' thirty miles soiitlueast, of 
Ratnagiil town. 

Akba,r,abad. — In a ' paper entitled VRare " Mughal Coi,!is '’ 
(J.A.S.B., 1890), Mr. C. J. .Rodgers described and illustrated a 
copper coin })earing the name of Shah dahan, but ufidated, and 
struck at Akbarabad. ' The inscriptions are tliose usually found 
on the large copper coins of Sha!:i Jahan I of Akbarabfki mint, 
but the general, style,. and the arrangement and form of the 
letters especially on the mint side, are different, and £ should 
be inclined on these grounds '.alone to attribute the coin to 
Shall Jahan 11. But I find vtliat .■ tl..i.e reverse (the mint side) 
is veiy similar to that of ' the copper Akbarabad coin of 
Parruklisiyar published by me. in N'.S. XV. I have therefore 
shown this coin in the, new Tables ..as belonging to Shah Jahrin 
II, and as such, it la the .first copper coin to be attributed to 
this emperor. A second is one of Surat mint — see below. 

EandhO.— i had a thick, dumpy rupee of Akbar without 
date which bore a new couplet. , .'Tfie legendB probably ran 
thus:— 


Obimrse. 


Meverse. 
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So the couplet would be : — 

jM] diii} sU; 

Mr. Nelson Wrights C.S., possessed a duplicate, but un- 
fortunately both have been lost The reading is fairly straight- 
forward^ except the name of the mint, which Mr. Nelson Wright 
has suggested may be Bfcdhii (or Bandhugarh) in Bewah, or 
the tract known formerly as Bhata. This fortress is mentioned 
several times in the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari. It was captured after a 
siege of over eight months in Akbar’s 42nd year. 

Baldat-i-Safa.— Several rupees of ‘ Alamgir II were known' 
of a mint tentative!}?' read as Baldat-i-Safa. There seems to, be 
no doubt that this is really Baldat-Bikanir — see N.S. XI and 
N,S. XV, Papers 69 and 89. 

Balkh. — In the Bieazby Collection, recently acquired by 
the British Museum, there is a remarkable gold coin of Shah 
Jahan of Balkh mint, the name being clear and unmistakable- 
The coin is of the usual ' square area’ type, and the mint is in 
the reverse bottom margin, counting the Kalima side as the 
obverse. The date is 1057 A.H. This coin is so far a unique 
specimen bearing numismatic testimony to the Mughal con- 
quest of Balkh in A/D. 1647 — see Manucci’s Storia Do Mogor, 
VoL I, p. 185, and. Elphinstone, Book X, Chap. II. 

Pattan. — Pattan is a town in the present Baroda State, 
and was the capital of Gujarat from about A.D. 750 till the 
founding of i^hmadabad in A.D. 1411 — see ‘ Imperial Gazetteer 
of India/ Vol. XX, pp. 24, 25. In' Akbar’s time the place was 
known as Anhalwara Pattan, or Nahrwala Pattan. Pattan is 
given in the 'Ain-i-Akban as a copper mint of Akbar; quite 
recently it has been discovered that Akbar’s coins struck at 
Pattan exist in all three metals. Colonel Vost in N.S. XI 
published rupees of the Ahmadabad type struck at Nahrwala 
Pattan in A.H, 984. One or two dams also of A.H. 984, are 
known of Pattan with its epithet of Shahr ; they are exactly 
similar in style to the AhmadabM copper coins of the same 
year. Lastly there can be little doubt that gold muhar Pi. Ill, 
'61, of the British Museum "Catalogue, of Mughal Coins, is of" 
Mliahr Pattan mint, and not of Sahrind as previously read. 
The new attribution is supported by the fact that this muhar 
is dated 984, and is of the Ahmadabad fabric. 

Dewal Bandae.— a rupee, of Akbar' of Dewal /mint was 
first published in the paper ‘Borne Novelties in Mugl^al Coins’ 
— Niim. Chron., 1896. But fuller specimens show that the 
name of the mint town is DewaI"B.andar..'^',This was a port on 
the coast of Sind. 

Zaintj-l-bilai).— Z ainu-l-bilad is the name of a mint found 
on silver coins of Muhammad Shah, but we do'not know as yet 
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what town or place was .meant* Its close resemblance to the 
honorific epithet Zinatu-l-biiad adopted by RafiHi-d-darjat for 
Alimadabad , would point to this city. Tlici coins are usually 
-of regnal years four, five and six, A half rupee of Muhammad 
Shah struck at .Ahmadabad in regnal year one is known,. and 
rupees of year eight and later i-egnal years are fairly common, 
but no Ahmadabad silver coins have yet been found struck in 
the regnal years covered by the Zainu-l-bilad series. 

StJEAT, — There is a copper coin of Surat mint in the 
Cabinet of Dr. G. P. Taylor, Ahmadabad, which can be attri- 
buted with certainty to Shah Jahan II.' Its dates are 1131 
A.H,, 1 R., and the inscriptions are as follows:— 


Obverse, . 

Meverse. 



' -} 4 | ,, 

S “ M 



...ri 



Pathabab. — ^The full name of Patliabad mint is Fathabiid 
Dharilr (Dharwar)— see' N.S. II, and N* S. XliL 

PATHPCrR.— In his paper ‘‘ Notes on the Zodiacal Rupees 
and Moll ars of Jehanghir Shah” published in the J.A.S.B. for 
1878, the Hon’ble James Gibbs, C.SJ., mcmtions a mohur and 
a rupee of Pathpur mint. They both exhibit the sign of Aries, 
nnd bear the same date 1030 A.H. The author does not- give 
any further details, Tiie coins belonged to Colonel Guthrie, 
and are now presumabiy at Berlin. 

Mr. C. J- Rodgers described another zodiac*al rupee of 
Fathpilr mint — see paper ‘ Coiipiets or Baits cm the Coins of 
Shah NuriMi-dln Jahangir,^' J.A.S.B.,. 1888. The zo<liacaI sign 
was Capricornus, underneath which was I P , Tlie 

couplet on the obverse side was — 


JJ 










' Coin of gold became bright at Pathpur. 

Through the light of themame of Jahangir Shrdi, son of 
Shah Akbar.’ 


Mr, Rodgers at the time of writing said that the coin was 
in his possession, but I do not know where it is now ; it is not 
in the British Museum. 

Kai^pT, Koba, aho KO-noh.— Rupees bearing the name of 
Shah ‘Aiam II are found in the neighbourhood of Jhfosf, of 
mints Kalpi, Kori, Kunch, and of one or two other mints as 
yet unread. They bear a strong family likeness to each other , 
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are of the usual couplet type, are Native State coins in style, 
and are remarkable for the presence of an additional word after 
the mint name, which comes at the bottom of the coin. This 
has been read, and I think correctly, as I notice that 

some at least of these coins exhibit both regnal and Mjrl dates 
on the mint side, in addition to the hijrl date on the obverse. 
This fact affords a reasonable explanation for the presence of 
this unusual word, cp. some rupees of Shah Jahan. 

GulshanabId. — Dr. G. P. Taylor has tentatively attribu- 
ted a rupee of Farrukhsiyar to a new mint Gulshanabad — ^N.S. 
XIV, Paper 84. This has been confirmed by the discovery of 
a second and similar rupee of this mint which is in my own 
Cabinet. 

Manghar. — I prefer the reading Manghar for Dr. White^ 
King’s Manghir— see N.S. V, Paper 39. 

Mijhammadnagar. — This mint name of Shah ‘Xlam II has 
another word coming after it, which Mr. Burn has suggested 
maybe — see his Introduction to ‘‘The Mints of the Mu gh al 
Emperors.” It cannot be read with certainty on either of the 
two know'll specimens. 

Multan. — Mr^ Nelson Wright, O.S., possesses a unique 
rupee of Shah ‘Alam I, Multan mint, with the following 
legends : — 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 





f f M 


5^1 

I 








This is quite a new type of the coins of Shah ‘Alam 1. 
The couplet strikingly anticipates that adopted by Shah ‘Alam 
II, and shows that both these emperors had the same laqah 

' Mandisoe. — The new mint of Mandisor is associated with 
an honorific epithet 

MI'Eath. — I have preferred the reading Mirtha .for Mirath 
—see Mr. Nelson Wright’s Mint' Note . in the Introduction ' tu 
LM. Cat., VoL III. . ' ' 
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A" 

Ai> . : 

M N ; Ai \ ,E 

1, Bil’biirl 


• . 

, . ' . . * * « 

2. Hum ay On . . . . ■ 




3* Akbar 




4.' Jahangir . , . ■ 




6* Jahangir and NOrJahan 

a. ■ 



6, Bawar Balchsb , , ' . . 

■ 



7. ShSh JahSn , 




8. Aurangzeb ‘Aiarngir .. 

B.M. 

.Bb.i.-: 


9. Murad Bakhsh 

. . 



10. Shah Shiija* 




11. Shah *A!am Bahadur . . : 

■ ■ 

XI. 

LM. 


12. A/zam Shah 

. .. : 

... 


IS. KSm Baldish 

, .■ 



14. Jahaiidar Shah .. ■ 

F M. i 



15. *A}rinia-8h-sliSn ■ . . ■ 

.. 1 



10, Farruklisiyar 

LM. : 

B.M. :■ 


17. Ra!!ni-d»darjSt 

... : 

■ LM, ; 


18. Raflhi-d-daula ' (ShSh 


T.M. 


JahSn 11), 




19, Muliammad Ibrllhim . . 


.. 


20. Muliarnmad Shah 

BJL 

B.M. : 

P.M,. 1 

21. Ahmad Shih Bahadur. . 

XI. 

LM. ! 

. . ^ _ ■ . . i . . 
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45 . NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No* XX. 

— The numeration of the article below Is continued 
from p. 424 of the “ Journal and Proceedings for 
1912. 


116. Coins of Shah Shuja% son op Shah Jahan. 

(With Plate XXVIII.) 

There are two rupees of Shah Sliuja% the unsuccessful rebel 
son of Shah Jahto and claimant to the imperial throne, in the 
British Museum, They are both of the ‘ square area ’ type ex- 
tensively adopted by Shah Jahan, and as is so often and annoy- 
ingly the case, the dies have been much larger than the discs » 
and the important marginal inscriptions are almost illegible. 
These coins are Nos. 690 and 691 in the British Museum Cata- 
logue of the Coins of the Mu^al Emperors of India, and their 
mints have been tentatively read as Akbarabad and Jalaonabad 
respectively. In N.S. VI, Mr. R. Burn, I.C.S., showed that 
these mint readings were probably incorrect — see also Mr. 
W. Irvine’s paper in N.S. XII — but he did not make any 
suggestion, as to the mint, .or the mints, of the coins of Shah 
Shujah 

In addition to the two ‘square area’ type rupees in the 
British Museum, there is a rupee of a different type in the 
Lucknow Museum, which was described by Mr. Burn in the 
note already referred to. Just recently Dr, G. P. Taylor of 
Ahmadabad found another specimen resembling that at Luck- 
now, and four years ago I got a ‘square area ’ type rupee like 
B.M. No. 690, in the Delhi Bazar. These five specimens are 
all that are known of Shah Shuja^’s exceedingly rare currency. 

The two British Museum coins are different varieties of 
the same type. Comparing them with my own specimen, also 
of this' ‘ square area ’ type, I find that the reverse inscriptions 
(treating the Kalima side as the obverse) are 

' Trm A. Squabs' abeas* Vabibty .(I) (B.M. No. 690), 

,''„In, square area :— : . ■ , ■ 
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^ Margins:— Top 


Right 


Bottom 

2 

Left 

cut. ■ 


In type B (see below) Shah Shiija' is called the second 
Alexander, so possibly the inscription in the bottom margin is 
If this is the case, the left margin should contain 

the name of the mint, and also the first part of the laqah or 
title Shah Shuja* adopted , when he assumed regal honours, as 
was the custom. I do not know what this was, and if history 
Is altogether silent on the point, its elucidation will have , to 
await the discovery of more coins. 

Type A. Squabe areas. 'Vabiety (II). (E.M. No. 691). 


In square area:— 





■ jip 

Margins:— 

Top 



Right 



Bottom 

(?) 


Left 

cut 


Type B. Lucknow Museum specimen. 
Obverse. 

Kalima in square; marginal 
inscriptions : — 

Top 

Rest out. 


This reading differs from that of Mr, Bum, but I think 
there can be little doubt that the latter half of the last line 
contains the word and the first part of the mint name. 
The word at once suggests itself^ so’our search lias narrowed 
down to the name of a town beginning with the word Akbar. 
There are three well-known minks answering this requirement 
— Akbar abad, Akbarpur and Akbarnagar. 


Reverse. 


A. 
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^ , 

Dr. Taylor’s specimen is identical with that in the Luck- 
now Museum, but the bottom line of the reverse side is missing. 
Instead there is an additional top line containing the word 
alone, with the usual transverse stroke below it. The 
obverse contains the Kalima in a square frame,, with the date 
t in the left-hand bottom corner. The right-hand and 

bottom marginal inscriptions are and respec- 

tively. The other margins are cut. 

On the report of Shah Jahan’s serious illness, Shah Shuja' 
who was at the time governor of the province of Bengal, was 
the first of the emperor’s sons to rise. We know that he gave 
out that Shah. Jahan was already dead; so it is only reason- 
able to suppose that he had himself proclaimed king, his name 
inserted in the Friday prayers, and coin struck at the principal 
place or places of his governorship , before starting on his perilous 
expedition to Dehli. He chose the route past the city of Agra 
(Akbarabad), but it is certain that he never reached this place 
because Agra was occupied in force by Shah Jahto himself, 
and it was from Agra that the army of Sulaiman Shikoh, eldest 
son of prince Dara, advanced against Shah Shuja‘. He was 
defeated, and forced to return to Bengal. So our mint must 
be either Akbarnagar or Akbarpur, and the probabilities are 
all in favour of Akbarnagar. It was in Bajmahal (Akbarnagar) 
that Shah Shuja' held his principal Court— Storia do Mogor, 
Vol. I, p. 228— and Akbarnagar was the recognized capital of 
that part of Bengal, and a well-known mint town of the 
Mu^al Emperors. Manucci in connection with Shah Shuja* 
also remarks that Hajmahal was that prince’s principal resi- 
dence. — Ibid., p. 334. 

The suggested full reading of the Lucknow Museum type 
is therefore as follows 


Obverse, 

Reverse. 

Kalima in square ; date | * a 

In left-hand bottom corner. 


Marginal inscriptions : — 



Right 


Bottom 


Left 45L 


Top . 

<X*.asvo 

^ — - — 

:R. B. Whitehead. 
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117 . A NEW Type of silver DIrham of the Sassanian 
Monarch ZImasp (Jamasp). 

(With Plate XXVIII.) 

“ History says that when Kobad, the father of the cele- 
brated Naushirwaii the just (Khnsrau I), was dethroned, and 
committed to safe custody in the Castle of Oblivion/’ in 
A.B. 497, by the chief mobed (high priest of the Zoroastriaii 
Religion), with the joint consent of other niobeds, and princi- 
pal nobles, on account of his becoming a proselyte to one 
Mazdak, an impostor, his brother Zamasp was proclaimed as 
king with all the usual formalities. 

Zamasp was noted for his love of justice, and for the 
mildness of his disposition. 

Kobad, the ex-king, in a short time effected his, escape- 
from the Castle of Oblivion.” He then took refuge at the 
court of the great of the Epthaiites or white Huns, and 

by his aid with an army of 30,000 men invaded Persia, and 
offered battle to his generous and mild brother Zamasp, who 
declined the conflict, as he did not greatly desire a throne. 
Zamasp submitted to Kobad, and, vacating the throne iii^ his 
favour, retired into private life. This happened in the year 
499 A.B, Zamasp reigned from 497 to 499 a.d. 

His coins of the double portrait have already been pub- 
lished. (Vide Dorn, PI. XVIII, figs. 1 to 15.) They bear the 
regnal years from 1 to 3, and different mints. 

The' coin I have now the pleasure to describe is not 
a double portrait coin, but with a single portrait. 

Figure L 

Description 
Metal— Silver. 

Mint =5^ = MR (Merv). 

Date— Regnal year 3 ^xifi= 4 i 4 P = 3. ' ' 

Weight— *61: grains. ■ 

' , Diameter — 1*25 inch. 

Obverse : — Bust of king to right within a dotted circle, 
with a crenellated crown similar in design to that of his 
broker Kob4d (during his 2nd' reign), but devoid of 
wings ; a crescent with a star in its bosom in front of the 
crown. Two crescents also appearing — one on each 
shoulder — just above ; a little dis'tant from the centre of 
the crown, a orescent bearing a globe. The king wears a 

^ triple drop earring, and, a necklace. Outside the circle 
at the right, at theleft,'and at the bottom, a orescent. 

Legend: — ^Tonight in, front of face (reading from outside) 
inHahalvi characters Sp= ) 
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Reverse Within a dotted circle, an Atishdan^ (fire 
receptacle) with flames ascending in a conical form. 
Two mobeds— one on either side of the Ati^dan — guard- 
ing the sacred fire each with a sword and a lance in his 
hands. No crescents appear outside the circle. 

Legend :~To left (reading from inside) in Pahlavi charac- 
ters = Trin = = 3rd regnal year . 

To right (reading from outside) in Pahlavi characters 
=yo=Mar = {Merv). 

The reverse of this coin has a close resemblance to the 
reverse of coins of IQiusrau I issued in the first four years of 
his reign, as well as in the first portion of the 5th regnal year. 
From the latter portion of the 5th regnal year right on till the 
47th regnal year the reverse of his coins follows the devices of 
those of his father Kobad. 

This Dirham was a great puzzle to me for a long time, as it 
bears only the last two letters of the name of Zamasp 75 2. 2, 
^^{f)=: (a) sp. 

Inasmuch as the coins already known of Zamasp bear on 

their obverse the legend “ ” =^l3=Zam, consisting of the 

first three letters of his name, this peculiarity of writing con- 
vinced me that Zamasp must have adhered to the principle of 
not having his name written in full on his coins, being content 
that only a portion of his name should appear. 

For comparison with the Dirhams already known of 
Zamasp, I give an illustration of a Dirham in my cabinet 

(fig. 2) bearing the regnal year = Trin — 3 and the 

Mint = Baba. 

The coin figured as No. 1 is also in my possession. 

Bombay, Fbamjee Jamasjee Thanawalla. 


118, On the HItakb^vaea S'ai Koei. 



Recently it was my good fortune,' to- receive from Jiinagad'h 
for inspection the only specimen at present known of the coin 


i Commonly called by European writers a Fire Altar. 
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called the Hatake^v-ara S'ai Kori. .. Dr. Codrinvrtori in his iiiform- 
ing artirdc on ^‘The Coinages of Cutch and Kathiawar/' an 
article commimieated to the ‘‘ Numismiitic Chronicle" so long 
ago as 1895, devoted a dozen lines to a description of this type 
of coin, but his brief account closes with the frank admission, 
‘‘1 have not seen a specimen." Accordingly in a letter to 
Mr. Laurence Robertson, I. CIS , Administrator of the Juna- 
gadli State, I made enquiry regarding this coin, and not long 
thereafter he was so good as to send me the solitary specimen 
ill the Junagadh Museum. A search for others had proved 
unsuccessful. It is thus an especial pleasure to be able now to 
supply a piiotograpli , kindly prepared by Mr. Henry Coiisens, 
M.R.A.S., from a cast of this coin. . It is noteworthy that the 
simple legends both of the Obverse and of the Reverse are 


written throughout in the Devanagari character. They read as 
follows 

Obv. 

Rev. 




Wi»(3T: 


Ohv. Sii Hatak [e] ^varaya iiamah ; Salutation to the 
Blessed Halake^vara. 

Rev. Sri Raghunathaji namah ; Salutation to the Bless- 
ed Raghunathaji. 

The weight ' of the coin is 64 grains, and its diameter 
measures *55' of an inch. 

My Mend Mr. Framji J. Thanawala informs me that the 
curved lines seen before the # both on the Obverse and on 
the Reverse resemble one of the ^ conventional forms of the 
sacrosanct symbol OM. 

Hatake§vara, or Hhe Lord Resplendent/ is one of the 
epithets applied to Siva, who also bears the name of Su-variia, 
the god ' of brilliant hue/ Both hatakam and suvarnain are 
Sanskrit terms for gold, the ‘shining’ metal, and it was under 
the symbol of a golden liilga that Siva was worshipped in the 
ancient temple' of Hatake^vara Mahadeva just outside the town 
of Vadnagar, some fifty- two miles north-east of Ahmadabad, 
One of the traditions current regarding the origin of this temple 
tells that when Siva was about to be married to the beautiful 
Parvat!, the ‘mountaimmaid/''her mother besought Mm to 
assume a comely form lest the bride should be terror-struck on 
beholding his ungainly appearance. In a clumsy attempt to 
comply with this request, dropped from his forehead six 
grains of rice, from ' which forthwith sprang up six Brahmans. 
All these ‘ made ’ Brihmans in process of time married Naga 
wives, and , , settling with them at Vadnagar, there built a 
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temple, wherein they installed, under the name of Hatakei^- 
vara, the golden piiaiius entrusted to them of old by Siva him- 
self, This temple is still held in great reverence by the Nagar 
Brahinaiis, but owing, so the story runs, to Siva’s wrath that 
the town walls, when l3eing built, had not been extended so as 
to include the temple«area, the Nagars began to desert Vadna 
gar. Since that time so complete has been the exodus that in 
1883 there was in the whole town but one house in which 
N%ar Brahmans were to be found, two solitary individuals, 
without a family,® But whithersoever the Nagars may have 
migrated, they have not ceased to regard as their tutelary deity 
the Hatake^vara of Vainagar, and in many of the places of their 
adoption they have erected . temples for the worship of this 
Hatake^vara Maliadeva. Ahmad abad has at least one such 
temple, so also has Gogha, and the Tarikli-i-Sorath makes 
dehiiite mention of others erected at Mahgrol, and Navanagar, 
and Junagadh. Then, too, beyond the limits of Gujarat, it is 
as Hatakes^ vara that 8iva receives divine honours on the banks 
of the Godavari, and as Hatakesvara that he holds sway over 
Vitala, the second, according to the Padma Purina, of the 
seven lower regions. 

And now what of the Eaghunathaji to whom on the 
reverse of this coin reverence is accorded ? Raghunatha is, 
it is true, one of the many names of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Visnu, but assuredly this cannot be the applica- 
tion of the name in the present instance ; for it is well nigh 
incredible that one and the same coin should bear invocations 
both to Visnu and to S'iva. The day of such amity between 
Faisnava and Saiva has not 37et dawned. 

Doubtless then the popular tradition is correct in identify- 
ing this Raghunathaji with the Diwan of that name who 
a century ago was quite the most outstanding figure in the 
councils of the Junagadh State. The chief events of his life 
can readily be gleaned from the above-mentioned Tarikh-i- 
Soratli, a History of the Provinces of Sorath and Halar 
in KathiawacI, written by his younger brother Ranchhodji, 
younger by five years, who in time himself became one of his 
successors in the office of Diwan of Junagadh. 

Bom on the 23rd of June, 1763, Raghunathaji ex- 
perienced during Ms chequered life of fifty- six years his full 
share of the rough toss and tumble of those rude times- Of the 
N%ar (or more correctly Naga) caste, he possessed in an 
eminent degree the qualities characteristic of that caste, 
intelligence, a propensity for intrigue, and, above all, a capa- 
city for state- management. His father, Amarji, leaving the 
ancestral seat at Mangrol, was at the early ' age of eighteen 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VII, p. f>25. 
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appointed to liigh office in the court of Mahabat I, the' 

Nawab of Junagadh. In the hurly-burly of the State po.litics, 
this same Amarji some eleven years later became the victim of 
a foul conspiracy, fomented by a vegetable seller, and the 
erstwhile Diwan was with his two brothers cast into the State 
prison. Five months later they were released on condition of 
feheir paying a iiazrana of 40,000 Jami koris, while Amarjibs 
eldest son, the Raghunathaji of our coin, then a boy of but ten 
years, was retained as .a hostage. The child was now entrusted 
to. the care of the Nawab's favourite wife, the Bibi Sardar 
Bakhta, who is said to have treated him like a mother. With 
another turn of the wheel of Fortune, Amarj.!, who had mea.m 
while' retired to Jetpitr, was invited back' to Junagadh and 
there reinstated in his former office, the child-hostage being at 
the same time restored to his father. At the expiry of another 
period of eleven years, during which Hamid Klian had mounted 
the gadi, this ruler, tempted by a base bribe of three lakhs 
offered him by Kumbhaji of Gondal, compassed the death 
of the too trusting Amarji. Under pressure, however, brought 
to bear by the Gaekwar, the Nawab appointed Ragliunathj.!, 
“the excellent son of the late Dlwanji,’’ his chief minister. 
For a youth of just twenty-one years this was a post of weighty 
responsibility; it was also one that entailed a never-ending 
conflict with counter-claimants and intriguers. It were a 
tedious task, and foreign to our present purpose, to narrate 
all the political vicissitudes that befell Raghunathaji in the 
thirty-five years during which he proved himself a masterful 
administrator. Suffice it to say that, driven from office no less 
■than- six times, he was as often restored. On one occasion 
the Nawab Sahib “ with his usual faithlessness ’* i'mprisoned 
him 'and other Nagars in return- for their e.xcelle,nt ' service' 
in conquering' the '.country, t.heir houses being, plundered and 
their treasure confiscated. On his release two months later he 
and his two brotliers, Ranchhodji and Dalpatram, ware ex- 
pelled the State, but an invitation was at once extended 
to them by the Jam Sclhib Jasaji of Navanagar. Raghu- 
iiathaji, however, had already become the oaie man indis- 
pensable to Junagadh, and before long the refugee was 
entreated to return. “ * I was wrong, I was wrong/ said the 
Nawab with his own gracious mouth, * Forgive what has 
passed, I give you the Dlwtoship.'' ” In 1811 Bahadur 
Khan II, on his accession to the throne, assured Raghunatliaji 
that no man except himself, whose family had held the Diwam 
ship for fifty years, could carry on the administration of 
the Goveftiment properly. The 'Dl win Sahib, true to his salt, 
now accepted the office “in prepetuity for himself and his 
descendants.’’ Three years later ''we find him on pilgrimage 
to Nasik-Tryambak for the purpose of bathing in the Godavari- 
Gafiga, the river whose banks, as already stated, are held 
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sacred to Hatakesvara, Raghunathji’s ista-devata. On Ms 
return to Rathiawad, having completed the nuptials of his son, 
and performed the Maharudra Yajna, he retired from the 
world, and engaged in the worship of his god, but, the record 
■significantly adds, ‘‘Jam'dar ‘Omar Mukha 3 am’s enmity 
towards him did not abate/’ The attractions of office, how- 
ever, eventually proved irresistible, for on the Jam‘dar’s 
expnlsion from Junagadh ‘‘ with concealed face and bare feet,” 
the Diwani was again conferred on Raghunathaji. On this 
occasion Captain Ballantyne, Political Agent of the Mahi 
Kantha, informed the Nawab that it was the order of the 
Sarkar Company Bahadur that he should permanently settle 
the office of Dlwan in the family of the Diwan Sahib Amarji. 
This reinvestment would seem to have taken place in 1816 or 
1817, yet but a few months later the Nawab’ s favour was again 
alienated, whereupon Raghunathaji finally retired into private 
life. Now at length the time had come when he could devote 
himself to religious contemplation, and in the seclusion of his 
retreat recall to memory the varying vicissitudes of his eventful 
career. Thus, in marked contrast to the storms lie had en- 
countered ever since his boyhood days, his last two years were 
years of quiet and calm. Of his death the Tarikh-i-Sorath 
records : — In Samvat 1875 in Aso Sud 10th (29th September 
1819) the Diwan Sahib Raghunathaji, successor to the Diwan 

Amarji, departed to Kailasa at the age of fifty-sis years 

He was a worshipper of Shnkara, literal brave, upright, 
veracious, skilled in business, a protector of the ra'iyats. . . . . 
The world bewails his loss, and at Banaras several Sannyagis 
subsist comfortably at his expense,” 

This little coin equally with the common silver coin of 
Junagadh bears the name of Kori, but, if by Kori we are 
to understand a coin struck for the State currency, then most 
assuredly is the term inapplicable to our silverling. This 
cannot indeed rightfully claim to be regarded a coin at alL 
As defined in the New English (Oxford) Dictionary, a coin is 
“apiece of metal (gold, silver, copper, etc.) of definite weight 
and value, usually a circular disc, made into money by being 
stamped with an officially authoritative device.” Now the 
ruling power at J unagadh was a Muhammadan , and the 
Nawab a Babi deriving from Af gh anistan : and it is thus 
incredible that he should have officially authorized for impres- 
sion on the current coin of his State a legend explicitly honour- 
ing vS'iva, the third member of the Hindu Triad. Also it 
would be strange indeed were, he to sanction for his , coinage the 
use of the Devaiiagari character alone without a' single Persian 
letter Then too on an, Indian coin; issued ns currency in 
comparatively . modern times we should expect to find engraven 
the ruler’s name, or the name of the mint- town, or the year 
of issue, be it 'Hijri or vSamvat, or , the regnal year v but the 
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Hatakes^vara Sai Kori supplies not one of these elements.’/ 
Hence we may confidently affirm that this little piece of silver 
was not stamped officially nor with any autliorization by the 
Jfinagadli State. Why then w’^as it issued ? and when? and by 
whom ? On these points no definite evidence is available, and one 
can only fall back on conjecture. The Devanagari character 
betokens a Hindu as the originator of the coin, and the saluta- 
tion to Hatakesvara, a Hindu of the Nagar caste. ■ Then on 
the Reverse the salutation to Raghunathaji suggests, to my 
thinking at least, that the masterful Diwan had already died, 
though his menioiy w^as still held in loving reverence. And, 
lastly, none but a man of considerable wealth and of assured 
position would liave ventured to issue these silverlings, so 
like in their make to the current koris. May we not theri 
hold that Raghunathaji’s younger brother, Ranchhocljl, him- 
self a Diwan of eJunagadh, is responsible for this quasi coinage,' 
and that it was struck, say, some' -six years subsequent to 
Raghunatliaji’s decease, thus about a.d. 1825? To have 
launched it as a currency for the vState would/ simply have 
resulted in arousing the Nawab’s anger, with consequent orders 
for the withdrawal of the coin from circulation. A far more 
probable assumption is that these silver pieces witli their 
pious invocation to Siva were originally intended to serve as 
the daksina, or donation to the Brahmans, who in such large 
numbers inflict themselves on the Native Courts. This con- 
jecture, moreover, is quite on the lines of tlie still current 
local tradition attaching to these special koris.” 

One little piece of confirmatory evidence still remains. 
As is well known, a remarkable feature of the coinage, both 
silver and copper, of tlie Junagadh State is the presence, be- 
neath the Persian legend , of the word Diwan in Devana- 

gari, and the insertion of this word is universally attributed 
to the Diwan Ranchhodji. It is thus clear tiiat he did c3on- 
cern himself with the details of the coinage. May not then 
his first essay in this direction have given us the Hatake^vara 
fSau Korl ? 


Ahmadabai). 


Gko. P. Taylor. 


110. The Mughal Coins of Cambay. 

(With Plates XXX— XXXL) 

” Cambay is one of the old, ports. According to the 
brahmins, several thousand years have passed since its 
foundation.” So wrote 'the Emp.eror Jahingir in his "^Me- 
moirs/’ ^ It is not- our province here to tell the story of the 

I Yuzuk'i-JahSngiri ; Kodgers and Beveridge , p. 415. 
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ancient city, dating back as it does far into the legendary 
period. Originally known as Stambha-tirtha, ^pillar-shrine.’ 
that is to say, the shrine for the worship of Siva under the 
symbol of a pillar, the name modified by phonetic changes,^ 
still survives in the modern forms of Khambhat : ) and 

Kambayat (cujhis'). The Arab traveller Al -Mas'udl (a.d. 
915) tells of the prosperity of the place, which even in liis day 
was famous for its sandals and its agates. Subject to the 
Chauliikya and later to the Vagh la monarchs of Anhilvad, it 
surrendered about the year 1304 to the army of ‘ Alau-d-diii 
Klialjls and for 430 years thereafter remained under Musalmao 
rule. About the middle of this period, and especially under 
the fostering hand of Mahmud Begada (a.d. 1458-1511), the city 
reached the zenith of its glory. Early European travellers, 
naturally better acquainted with the ports of Western India 
than with its inland towns, were wont to call the country of 
Gujarat the Kingdom of Cambay/^ and to style the Sultan of 
Gujarat the Prince of Cambay.'*^ 

In 1573 along with the rest of Gujarat, Cambay was 
annexed by the Emperor Akbar, who does not, however, seem, 
to have exercised in this city the victor’s prerogative of issuing 
coins bearing his own name. Alread}^ the muhrs and rupees of 
Ahmadabad, the Mainnudis of Surat, and the Koris of Kach 
and Navanagar doubtless sufficed for local currency. It is 
not till the reign of Akbar’s successor that we meet with any 
reference to a distinctively Cambay coinage, and even then, it 
would seem, the issue was not for currency purposes but merely 
in commemoration of Jahangir’s royal visit to the city. He 
states in his Memoirs ” — 

^ ^ At this time [the twelfth regnal year] an order was given 
“that tankas of geld and silver should be coined twice the 
“weight of ordinary muhrs and rupees. The legend on the 


! Staioblia-tirtba == Skambha-tlrtha, 

= Khambha-tirtha, 

= Khambha-ittba, 

= Khambha-it'tha (Prakrt), 

= Khambha-it, 

= Khambha-yat : 

whence the variants Khambhat, Khamhayat, and Kambayat. 

In the sixteenth century Cambay could be used as a term synony- 
mous with the Empire of the Great Mu^al. Hakluyt records A letter 
written from the Queenes Blajestie to ZelabHim Echebar, Kiipj? of 
Cainbaia, and sent by John Newbery. In February Anno 1583.” Hak- 
luyt/s '^‘Voyages” (Maclehose’s Reprint), V, 4,50. 

It is to the Gujarat Sultan Maliraud Begada, the Macharauth of 
Varthema, that reference is made in the \vell-known lines , 

■“ 'Phe Prince of Cambay ’s daily food. 

Is asp and basilisk and toad.” 

■:Hudibras,'Pt.,n,,Canto I. ' • ■ 
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> ‘ gold coin was on one side the words ■- Jaliangir-^ahi; 1027 
(1618)/ and on the reverse ' Struck in Cambay in the 12th 
'' year of the reign.’ The legend for silver coins was on one 
Sikka, Jahanglr-.iialn, 1027 ’ ; round it this heinistieh, 
^ King Jahangir of the conquering ray struck this ’ ; and on 
'Hhe reverse, 'Coined, at Cambay in- the 12th year of the 
reign/ with this second hemistich round it — ' When after the 
" conquest of t,h.e Deccan he came to Guja.rat from ManduJ 

My friend Mr. N. D. Minocher-Homji, J?.rofessor of Per- 
sian at the Gujarat Arts CoJege, Ahmadabad, lias kindly 
looked up this passage in t,he Tuzuk-i-Jahangni, and the 
extract he lias sent me certainly seems to re.eord the ve.ry 
words of these tanka legends. They read as follows : — 

Gold Tanka. 

} * r V 

Silver Tanka. 

I ♦ f y 

I am not aware that a single, specimen of these Jiiinlngir! 
tankas 'of Cambay is contained at the present day in any 
numismatic cabi,net. 

0.f .the Cambay ' mint the.. \eariiest coin ,k.iiown to me is a 
rupee of the Hijrl year 1051,'^ but from tliat date till the reign 
of ‘ Alaingir II the mint was in more or less active operation. 
Whether under tlie Mu^al Emperors it ever issued any copper 
coins is doubtful : certainly none seem to have survivcH'J to one 
day. In ail nine muhrs are in evidence, na!oe.Iy, two of Sluili 
Jahan I, one of Murad Bakhsh, and six (including two dupli- 
cates) of Aurangzefo, IJie following Table shows the reigns in 


i Tuzuk-i- lahaiigiri : Rogers and Beveridge, pp. 417, 418. 
la Dowsoa’s Elliot, VI, 354, 355, these newly struck tankas are aai<l 
to have been not two but tea and twenty times heavier than the 
cniTent gold mohur and rupee. ’ ’ 

® In H. 1050 the imperial troops 'wer© despatched to chastise the 
Kolis and Ksthis in Gujarit (Bowson’s 'Elliot, VII, t>8), and possibly It 
was during the period of this punitive expedi ton that the Mnidial mint 
•fras opened in Cambay. 


Obv , : 

Eev, : 

Obv . : Area^ 
Margin , 
Rev,i Area, 
.Ma'rgin, 
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wMch any coins are known to have issued from the Cambay 
mint. 


Reign. 

i 

Aletal. i 

Reign. 

Metal. 

I. Shah Jalian I . 

G, 

s. 

j VII. Rafi‘ai darajat 



S. 

II. Murad Baidiish . 

G. 

s. 

iVIII. ShahJahan ll 


s. 

III. Aurangzeb . . ’ 

Ct. 

s. 

IX. Muhammad 


s. 

IV. ^ah ‘Alam I 


s. 

i ‘ ^ah 



V. Jahandar . 


,s. 

' X. iUimad ^ah . 


s. 

VI. Farrulih-siyar 

I 

1 * • 

s. , 

1 ; 1 

XI. hAiamgir 11 . 

ii 


! S. 

j 


We now proceed to describe the Cambay coins of each of 
these reigns seriatim, 

I. ShahJahanI; aji. 1037-1069; a.d. 1628-1659. . 

Gold: No. 1. 28-xxxx (Bleazby); 30-1067 (i.wl 0. 852). 
Obv. : Area square with looped corners : 

f Ail ^ 


Margin lower : 

Sj (3 

, , left ; 

' J‘^‘' 5 

,, upper: 


right: 


Hijri 

year in left margin. 

Area square with looped corners : 

Margin upper : 


right: 


5 , lower: 


';:ieft::- : ’ 



Regnal year in right margin. 
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Silver: No, 1: x-1051 : (Mg. 1)- 
Obv. and Bev. as on muhr No. L 

But Hijri year thus | a* f ' in right iiiargin of 
obverse, and regnal year wanting. 

Silver: No. 2: 20^1058: (Fig. 2). 

Obv. and Eev. as on muhr No. 1. 

Silver: No. 8: 24-xxxx: (Fig. 3). 

Obv. and Mev. as on muhr No. 1. 

But Hijri year wanting, and regnal year ft® 

. in lower right corner of area of reverse. 
Silver- No. 4: 26-1063: (Fig. 4). 

Obv. a,n.d Eev. as on muhr No. 1. 

. But Hijri year* thus in left margin of 

obverse, and regnal yearn ■ in. ' left margin 
of reverse. 

^ Silver : ■ No. 5 : 28-b.‘64 ; ' . 28-1065 ; 30-1067 ; x-1067 
(Bleazby); 32-1069. 

Same as silver No. 2. ■ 

The rupees Nos. 961--964 of I.M.C. are dated 1060, 1061,' 
1065 and 1068, but their regnal years are not gi\7-en . ' 

' II. Murad Bakhsui;: a.h. 1068; a.d. 1657-1658.' 

Gold: No. 1: 1068 (Bleazby) : (Fig. 5), ■ 

Obv. : Area square with looped corners: 

JIUh I 

Margin right,: ■ ' . " ■ 

,, ■ lower : ' ^ ■ 

■ . . left : ■ ■ 

„ upper; 

Hijr! year ( ^ia in lower margin. 

Eev. : Area square with looped corners : 


Margin right : ■ yilaJf 

,,, , lower:.' 

, , ■ - left : ' ' , ' 

,, upper: *>^1 


i 
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Sliver-: No. 1 ; 1068. 

Obv. and Eev. as on muhr No. 1. 

Silver: No. 2: Hah! A^ar — 1068 : (Pig. 6). 

Obv. : Area square with looped comers : 


ali\ 


Margin lower : 


,, left: 


„ upper: 


5 , right: 



Hijri year ^ m left margin. 

Rev , : Area square with looped corners : 

Margin left : jif 

j, upper: 

,, right : illegible. 

,, lower: illegible. 

The rupee No. 1117 of the I.M.C. is seemingly of this type. 
In that catalogue the reverse margins are entered as follow :— 


Right: 



y\ 

Bottom : 

f 

Top : 



,,/Atoak-ozeb 1^ ' A.n. 1658-1 707.:. ; 

' Gold: No. 1: a©.!— (?) 1071 (Bahawalpur Toshattaiia). 
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J 




c\3 


Hijri year wanting. 


Regnal year *>•»-! to left of 

Gold No. 2: 7-i074 (I.M.C. 1130). 

Obv. : As on muhr No., 1, but with jd in, bottom 
line. 

Hijri year over 




■ A 

Regna;! year v over 

Gold : No. 3 : 9-4077 (I.M.C. 1031 also in B,r. Mas.). 

Obv. : As on muhr No. 2. 

. Eev, : , AS'Onjnuhr No.- 2, ' ■ ■ ■ 

but 

Gold: No. 4 : 41-1109 (Lucknow Museum: also in Br. 

I.). 

Obv : As on muhr No. 3. 

Eev. : As on muhr No. 3, 
but 

•Silver : No.4 *>^^-1070 (Whitehead cabinet). 
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Obv . : 

— I . ... . .VO 

Hijri year I «-vd over 

&v, : As on miihr No. 1. 

Regnal year to left of 

Silver : No. 2 : 3~107x : (Fig. 7). 

Obv, : As on rupee No. 1. 

Hijri year ! *v over 
Rev, : As on miilir No. 2. 

Regnal year r over 

Silver : No. 3: 6-xxxx (I.M.C. No. 1383). 

Obv, : As on rupee No. 1. 

Hijri year wanting. 

Rev , : 

Regnal year 1 over 

Silver: No« 4; 7-1075: (Fig. 8). 

Oihv,: As on rupee No. 1. 

Hijri year f ♦vd over 

Rev,: 

Regnal year V over 

■ Note :— The mint-name is spelled Khambayat: 

the rupee of regnal year 6 (see No, 

. but Kambayat on that of the^ year 7, 


05 O 
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and this latter form — Kambayat — ap- 
pears on all the rupees that subse.- 
quently issued from the mint. We 
find, however, Khambayat on one 
type of the copper coins of the Cam- 
bay State currency. 

Silver : No. 5. - 

Rupees: 7-1075; 9-1077; 11-1078; 12-1079 

(B.M.) 14-1081 ; lx-1081 (I.M.C.) ; 

14-1082 ; 15-1083 (I.M.C.) ; 14-1084 ; 
17-1084; 17-1085' 18-1085 (I.M.C.) ; 
19-1087; 20-1088; 2X-1088; 22-1089 
(Fig. 9) ; 2X-1089 (I.M.C.) ; 23-1090 
(Bleazbv) ; 2X-1090; 23-1091 (I.M.C.); 
24-1091; 24-1092; 25-1093; 2X-1095 
(I.M.C.) ; 28-1096 (I.M.C.) ; 29-1096 ; 
30-1098; 31-1099 (I.M.C.); 32-1100; 

33- 1100 (I.M.C.); 33-1101 (I.M.C.); 

34- 1102; 36-1104 (I.M.C.); 3X-1104 
(B.M.) ; 38-1106; xx-1106 (I.M.C.) ; 
39-1107; 40-1107; 41-1109; 4X-1109 
(B.M.C.) ; 43-1111; 45-1112. 

Half-rupees : 19-1087 ; 24-1091 ; 3x-1098 ; .3x- 
1100; 34-1102. 

Obv. : Rim of two linear circles with a circle of dots 
betvreen them. 

Legend as on rupee No. 1. 

Hi jrl year over 

Rev , : ■ 


Regnal year over 

Note 1 : — II would ,seem that in the course of the 
year 7-1075 the positio.ii of aLo was 
changed from the left to the right of 

Note 2 In the fourteenth regnal year there was 
clearly some carelessness in the dating 
of 'the rupees, for that year certainly 
cotild not -have synchronized with all 
the three^ Hijrl years lOSl, , 1082, and 
1084, Note also that one of the Cam- 
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bay rupees in the Indian Museum is 
dated 16-1083. 


Silver: No. 6: x-1080 ; 47-1115 (Fig. 10); 48-1116 

(B.M.); 49-1116 (I.M.G.); 51-1118. 

Obv. : As on rupee No. 1. 

Hijri year in the Gaf of 
Rev. : As on rupee No. 5. 

Regnal year over 

Silver: No. 7 : 41-1109 (Fig. 11). 

Ohv . : As on muhr No. 2, 

Hijri year j | over 
Rev. : . As on rupee No. 5. 

Regnal year Ff over 


Note : — From Nos. 5 and 7 it is evident that in 
the year 41-1109 some rupees were 
issued bearing the and others 

the^Ax legend. 


I¥. Shah h4LAM I. Bahadub : a.h. 1119-1124; 
A.D. 1707-1712. 

Silver; No.' 1 : -1119 ; (Fig. 12). 


Ohv. 


LS. 


vU 




.A 

mm 


Hijri year 1 1 M to left of 


Rev . : 


ISi 








, Regnahyear over 

On the legend " reign asso- 

ciated with victory,’ see Num. Supplt. No^ 
XI, pages 328,. 329. ■ : 
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Silver: No. 2: 2-1121 (Bleazby) ; 4-1122 (Bleazby) ; 
4-xxxx (Kg. 13); 5-xxxx (B.M.); and undated rupee (I.M.G. 
No. 1688). ■ 

Obv. : 


-.- 3 

Hijri year wanting. 

■ Rev. : 

bX*** 

Regnal year over ^Lc 

..V. Jahandab: A.H. 1124; A.D.,, 1712 - 13 .' ■ 

Silver: Rupee, Aa.f-xxxx (Fig. 34); Half-rupee, l^f-xxxx. 


Obv , : 


X •*** 




jii 

as:___ 

.53 tSljl ){> 

Hijri year to left of ^3 

J^ U ' : 

A-W, ■■■ 


:■ 

Regnal year over ^ 
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VI. Faerukh-siyae : a. h. 1124-1131 ; a.b. 1713-1 i 19- 
Silver : No. 1 : Rupee, ^-i-112x (Fig. 15) ; 5-1128 (Bleaz. 

by) ; Haif-rupee, ^^t-li2x« 


Ohv. 


Rev. 


r 



;3 > (^*5^ J' • 

Hijn year 1 1 r • • * below cU’ 




y'x 


A>a*s 


OJ^.^ 

Regnal year over 


1130 


Silver: No. 2 ; 4-xx27 ; 5-xx28; 6-xx29 (Pig. 16); 7. 


Obv , : 


Rev. : 


J5I — -<« 

}\ 



)) 5 

Hijri year to left of Kaf of 

Regnal year over 

vil. RattI'al daeajat ; a.h. 1131 ; a.d. 1719, 
Silver : Aixi-xxxx ; {Pig. 17)* 
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Ohv. : 

Hijri year wanting. 

Eev. : 

&XA*i 

CIajIaX? 

Regnal year over tU^ 

On the s|)ecimen of this rupee in the cabinet of my friend 
Mr. Framji J. Thanawala, the Hijri year [11] 3i is entered on 
the obverse to the left of the Kaf of 

VIII. Shah Jahan II (RafFal daulai!) : a.h. 1131 ; 

A.D. 1719. 

Silver: oow|-ll3l: (Fig, 18). 

Obv* : jhj sstw^U 


Hijri year f irf to left of Kif of dljU^ 
Rev, : . ' . ■ 

CaA4^' 

Eegaal year ^Sa.1 over 

IX, Mtthammad Ssah: a.h, 1131-1181; a.I). 1719-1748. 

Silver: <^^1-1132; 3-113x; 3-xxxx (I.M.C.) ; 6-1137? 
(I.M.C.); 9-llxx; 10-1140; 11-1142 (Bleazby) ; 
11-114X; 12-I14x; 13-1143; 16-1144 (Fig. 19); 
15-1146; 16-H4x ; 17-llxx; 30-1160 (Bleazby) ; 

il^:-';;^::444;:iii4:4^4;:'^-^4i^ 
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INS.l 

Obv, : 2 ^-^ 

jIjc 

<r 

^Ia/O 

Hijrl year to right of 

Mev, i 

iSS,iW 

Regnal year over 

X. Ahmad Shah Bahadue: a.h. 1161-1167; a.d. 1748-1754. 

Silver: js^^a^f-llxx (Big. 20); t>a^f-xxxx (I.M.C.) ; 3-llxx 
(Bleazby); 2-116x; 3-1164. 

Obv. : 

4 : — 

sr 

Hijrl year to right of 

Rev . : 

AAiws 

Regnal year over 

XR : IAlamgIeII: a.h. 1167-1173; a.d. 1754-1759.^: ' ^ 


Silver: A»a-!-llxx (Pig. 21) ; 6-1173 (Bleazby); 6-xxxx ; 
: . . x-1178 (sic). . 
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Ohv, : 


j4 




lUv, ; 


^bn'C' SiS-Ms 

Hijri year above of j4 
err'''® 






Kegjial year over 

Tiiougli (Jam bay became practically indepejxdeiit of tlie 
Imperial power as early as a.d. 1730, its coins continued to 
bear the name of the regnant Mu gh al Emperor of Dehii cer- 
tainly till the time of ‘Aiamgir II, and possibly even later. 
After this quasi-imperial currency had ceased, the Nawabs 
issued both in silver and in copper a State coinage of rude 
workmanship which only four of five years ago was still in cir- 
culation. 

Geo. P. Tayloe* 

Ahmadabab : 


22nd November y 1912. 


120, Some Kaohaei Coins.' 

(With Plate XXV III.) 

The silver coins described below were purchased at llafloiig 
in the North Cachar Hills, -and were probably unearthed fa the 
neighbourhood of Maibong, the capital of the Kachari kings 
from A.D. i536«-1706. 

L Coins of Jaso Nar^yana Deba. 

(a) Obv, Sri Sri Jaso Narayana Heba 
bhupalasya Sake 1505, 

Eev. Hara Gauri Charana para- 
yana Hachengsa bangsaja. 

Weight 165 gr. 

Size 1*47 in. 
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{b) Obv. Sri Sri Jaso Narayana Deba. 

Rev. Hara Gauri Charana para. 

Weight 41*1 gr. 

Size *90 in. 

II. Coins of Satruclaman alias Pratapa Narayana. 

{a) Obv. Sri Srindra Pratapa ISTa. 

Rev, Hari Charana Kamala. 

Weight 39*6 gr. 

Size *9 in. 

(b) Obv. Sri Srindra Pratapa Naraya. 

Rev, Hara Gauri Charana para. 

Weight 36*3 gr. 

Size -9 in. 

The inscriptions are in the Bengali character. 

Satrudaman adopted the title of Pratapa Narayana after 
defeating a force sent against him by the Ahom king Pratapa 
Simhain a.d. 1606, and the coins bearing that title were pro- 
bably minted soon afterwards. The dated coin of Jaso Nara- 
yana Deba was struck in a.d. 1583. I can find no record of a 
king bearing this title, but we have no information as to the 
names or dates of the Kachari kings from the time they 
deserted Dimapur in a.d. 1536 until a.d. 1603 when Satrudaman 
was on the throne. 

The reference to the mythical descent from Ha-tsung-tsa, 
claimed by the Kachari royal family (Gait’s History of Assam, 
page 243), is interesting. Except for this allusion to a mythi- 
cal non-Hindu ancestry, the inscriptions on these Kachari coins 
resemble those on the issues of the Ahom, Koch, and Jaintia 
kings. 

The coins now described are evident!}^ of the same series 
as the coins described by Mr. H. E. Stapleton at page 160, 
J.A.S.B. , Vol. VI, No. 4; and with their aid it is not difficult to 
decipher that coin from the illustration (Plate XXIII, No. 10), 

Obv. Sri Sri Tamradhaj Narayana. 

Rev. Hara Gauri Charana parayana. 

The coin is thus of Tamradhaj, during whose reign the 
Kacliaris were driven from Maibong by the Ahoms under 
Riidra Siiniia in A.D. 1706. 

Shillong, A. W» Botham, 

121. Goins oe Medals feom KurnOl I 
(With Plate XXIX.) 

1, have tried since I bought them-' at ■ auction some, ten 
years ago t.o attribute the two silver coins or medals I now 
describe withiiopes that some member of the , Indian Nmnis- 
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matic Society may know them.. In the sale catalogue they 
were merely described as ' Presentation Pieces.’ 


No. 1. 




CiA 




<L- 


Size 1*75. Weight 5 rupees. 


No. 2. 






ddr 

^x) 


Size 1*5. Weight 3 1 rupees. 

is I suppose meant for ‘ the last.’ 

There are in the British Museum two pieces in gold quite 
similar to the above in size and legends, probably struck from 
the same dies ; and one small gold and one small copper 
described below, Nos. 3 and 4. These are marked in the Cabinet 
Kurnul/ ’ but it is unknown why they are so attributed. Ac- 
cording to the account of Kurnul in the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India ’’ that State was ceded by the Nizam to the British in 
1800, but the Nawab Manavar was left in possession of the 
jagir subject to the tribute o'* a lac of rupees. Manavar 
was succeeded in 1823 by his brother Ghulam Rasul !gjtan 
the last of the Nawabs of Kurnul. ' 


No. 3. Gold. British Museum. 

' ^|;;5j|p4.39t<0 ■■ ■ , 




Mr 






Size 1*25. 

for ur' and for probably. 
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No, 4. Copper. British Museum. 
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.r 


6&r 


There is little doubt I think as to the readings, but some 
of the phrases such as and I have not seen before 

on coins. It will be very interesting if one can be told who 
Mahmud Gluazi b. al-Jan was, and where the Madiiiat al-M"amur 
and the Khazinat ai-M‘amur were situated. The marks like an 
inverted heart seen before the numerals of the year are, I think , 
symbols not as at first sight they may be taken to be the 
Arabic cipher five. 


Oliver Codrington. 
London, 



DECEMBER, 1912 . 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday 5 the 4th December, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haeapbasad Sastri, C.I.E., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mania vi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, 
Dr. Siva Nath Bhattacherjee, Mr. J. C. Brown, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. W. A. K Christie, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Hon. Mr. 
Justice H. Hoimwood, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Dr. G. E. Pilgrim, 
Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Mr. T. Southwell, Mr. G. 
Stadler, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors : — Pandit Nanu Ram Brahmavat, Mr. J. McDougall, 
Mr. E. A. Southwell, Mr. M. Tonnet. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-eight presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that the Most Rev. Dr. 
R. S. Copleston, D.D., and Major R. H. Maddox, I.M.S., had 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. W. H. 
Buchan, I.G.S. 

The Chairman announced that Dr. Annandale had retumed 
to Calcutta and had taken charge of the duties of the Anthropo- 
logical Secretary from Captain Sewell, I.M.S. 

The Chairman laid on the table the following appeal for 
contributions to the Busteed Memorial Fund : — 

Early in the present year there died, at the age of 78, 
Brigade-Surgeon Henry Elmsley Busteed, M.D., C.I.E., for- 
merly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

Those who were in India during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and all who are interested in the stirring^ 
tale of the rise of British power in that country, must be sen- 
sible of the great debt due to Dr. Busteed for the sagacious 
and indefatigable researches which he conducted into the his- 
tory of Old Calcutta,” for the light which he threw upon the; 
life and 'conversation of our countrymen in that city, and Tor 
the graphic pictures drawn by his careful pen of one of the 
most momentous periods in the growth of our Indian Empire,,, 
the days of Warren Hastings and Impey,' of Francis and 
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Clavering, and Madame Grand. It is not too mncli to say that 
Dr. Busteed re-discovered ‘‘Old Calcutta,” and brought to 
life again a crowd of interesting figures who once trod. that 
famous stage. 

It is felt that some memorial of him should be placed in 
the Premier City of India, which he loved so well, and which 
owes so much to his inexhaustible knowledge and untiring eru- 
dition; and it is thought that not only his personal friends, 
but also those who have read with delight his fascinating 
“■Echoes from Old Calcutta,” would be glad to contribute to 
such an object. The nature of the Memorial must obviously 
depend upon the amount of the fund raised for this purpose, 
but it ^ is hoped that it may be possible to placje a bust in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall in Calcutta which is now in course of 
erection, and will, when completed, be the National Gallery 
and Valhalla of India. 

Contributions will be gladly received, in England, either 
by Sir James Bourdlllon, “ Westlands,” Liphook, or by 
Messrs. Richardson & Co., 25, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall; and ifi 
India by Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Calcutta. 


S. C. Bayley. Cobzon of K.ei)lbston. 

J. A. Bo'urbillon. H. Moetimee Dueanb. 

Heney Cotton. A. S. Lethbridge. 

A. W. Croft. Mao Donnell. 

' E. Denison Boss. 


The following gentleman was balloted for as an Ordinary 
Member: — 

Babu Chandra Kumar Agarwala, Tea planter, Tamulbaria 
Tea Estate, proposed by Babu' Bakhal Das Banerji, seconded 
by Mr. S. W. Kemp, ‘ ' 

Mr. E. H. Gravely exhibited living specimens oi PedlpalpB 
^■f roM the ^ Puri ■ Dl strict. ■ . . . 

The specimens belong to the species Phrynichtm reniformis, 
'L., which has not previously been found as far north as Orissa. 

Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri exhibited specimens of fish collected 
by Mr. S. W. Kemp in the Abor country. 

Only a few of the fishes out of a large number collected by 
Mr. S; W. Kemp during the Abor Expedition are exhibited. 
Four of these are believed to be new species, viz. one Neinachi- 
las, an Oreinus, a Macrones and a Moringua found in the water- 
supply. Besides these there are two walbmarked varieties of 
; Raabora and Macrones. Some of the rare and interesting 
■specimens collected are also exbibited. 

Pandit NHnu Etm BrahmavSt exhibited MSS. of Prthviraja 
Raso and read a note thereon* Communicated by Mahamalio- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, OJ.E. 
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Two manuscripts of Prtbvirajaraso were exhibited. One. 
is supposed to be a fragment of what Cand Kavi wrote, and 
the second purported to contain additions made by his son 
Jhalla. He showed how these two versions differed from the 
edition printed at Benares and also explained how the ‘ ‘ Prthvi- 
rajaraso ’ ’ from a small beginning of 5000 slokas had assumed 
•a gigantic proportion. 

There are two opinions about the genuineness of Prthvi- 
rajaraso. The school of Mahamahopadhyaya Syamaladas 
Kaviraja maintains that it is a forgery of the 15th century, 
while Mohan Lai Bissen Lai Pandeya and his school maintain 
that it is the genuine work of Gand written in the 12th century 
A.D. Nanu Ram is a descendant of Cand and he starts a new 
theory of gradual accretion. 

The following papers were read: — 

1. Fragments of a Buddhist work in the ancient Aryan 
language of Chinese Turkisian, — By Dr. Sten Koxow. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

2. The Portuguese Inscriptions in the Kapalesvara Temple^ 
Mailapur, Madras. — By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

3. Contributions to the Biology of the Lake of Tiberias. 
No. 1. An account of the Sponges. — By N. Annanbale, D.So., 
F.A.S.B. 

These two papers will be published in a subsequent 
number of the Journal. 

4. The Ash of the Plantain (Musa sapientum, Linn,). By 
D. Hooper. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for Novem- 
ber 1912. 

5. On a newly discovered Gupta Inscription at M andasore. 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Haeaprasad Sastri, C.I.E. 

6. A short note on Ayi Pantha, a newly discovered cult in 
the Bilada District of the Marwar State. — By Mahamahopar 
dhjaya Haeaprasad Sastbi, C.I.E. 

These two papers have not yet been submitted to the 
Publication :Ck)mmittee. ' 

Th©: .Adjourned Meeting, of, ■ the . . Medical Section of the 
Society ..was held , at the Society’s 'Rooms on Wednesday., the 
11th December, 1912, at 9- 30 p.m. . 

Major L. RoGEBSy CXE., LM.S., in the chair. ■ ■ 
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, The following memberB were present 

Dr. Gopal Chandra Ghatterjee, Dr. Hariiiatb Gliosh, Dr. 
W. C. Hossaok, Lient.-CoL ,F. P, Maynard, C^yiiaie D. 

MeCay, Lieiit.-Gol. A. H. 'Noti.j fJLiSb^ .Mnjtir G, ,F„ A. 

Bait, Captain J. W. SaiideN^ I iM.S., Houf^nu} Necrc(ai\. 

Captain Green Arinytage, .Dr. Jefikiiis 

Captain R. B. Lloyd, Dr. Nanilal Pan, CoL P. Sinilii, ■LM..8’. 

^ The minutes of the last meeting were read and eonllrined. 

L ' Clinical cases were showi.i. 

, II. The discussion on Dr, Hossack’s .Paper on Dengue was 
.resumed. 

Lieut.-CoL Nott, Lient.-Col. Smith, Majoi- .Rogers, Major: 
Rait, Major McCay and Dr. Chatterjee spoke, and Dr. Hossaek 
replied. , 



asifflC'. 
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I Coins of Shah Shufi*"— Affc IM, S- XX, 
il. Sassanlan ^Dirhains Am U7^ ' „ 

Oi* Kachan Coins «— Aft; .... ■ 




























